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This  volume  having  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  h  i»  now 
revised,  corrected,  some  portions  of  it  rewritten  and  stereotyped 
^bew,  and  several  new  pages  added;  and  the  work  has  been 
Continued  in  a  second  series. 

Amm  Abbob,  JTay,  1668. 
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A  PORTioK  of  these  Eraajs  was  published  in  the  year  1846 ;  a 
Bupplement  to  the  original  work  was  published  in  1847,  and  a 
second  supplement  in  1848.  The  tariff  of  1846  having  been 
passed  since  the  original  work  was  published  ;  great  changes  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain ;  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty ;  a  new  census  having  been  taken  by  the  United  Slates, 
and  also  by  several  countries  of  Europe ;  the  work  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  in  view  of  these  changes. 

The  population  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  is 
given  according  to  the  most  recent  enumerations,  with  the  pro- 
gressive increase ;  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  principal  commerdal  nations  of  Europe,  at 
different  periods,  is  stated  according  to  the  latest  commercial 
reports  which  have  been  published ;  and  the  productive  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  stated 
and  compared  together,  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  such  a  work, 
with  the  information  at  present  attainable.  The  most  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ori^nal  work  and  the  supplements,  has  been 
condensed,  corrected,  and  re-arranged;  the  chapters  divided  into 
sections  for  convenience  of  reference ;  a  large  amount  of  new 
matter  added,  and  many  branches  of  the  subject  treated  of  not 
contained  in  the  former  work,  making  it,  in  a  great  degree,  a  new 
work,  rather  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former  work. 

It  is  more  theoretical  than  the  former  work,  with  fewer  details 
of  statistics ;  though  it  contains  the  results — the  mere  aggregates — 
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of  a  much  greater  amount  of  facts  and  statistics.  It  comprises 
the  leading  principles  of  political  economy  and  social  philosophy, 
and  the  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced,  united  in  a  systematic 
series  of  essays,  logically  arranged,  showing  the  connection  of  the 
whole,  and  the  bearing  of  each  upon  the  development  of  the 
faculties  of  man,  upon  productive  industry,  dvilization  and  the 
progress  of  nations. 

The  object  of  the  Author  has  been  to  connect  political  economy 
with  statistics ;  to  bring  the  rules  and  prindples  of  the  former,  to 
the  test  of  the  established  facts  of  the  latter ;  and  to  try  them,  as 
far  as  practicable,  by  the  severe  test,  and  certain  standard,  of  the 
principles  of  mathematics.  This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they 
can  be  reduced  to  certainty,  and  by  which  errors,  false  assump- 
tions, fallacious  reasoning,  and  erroneous  conclusions,  can  be  de- 
tected and  corrected. 

Political  economy  is  claimed  to  be  a  science,  but  it  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  imperfect  condition  at  present.  The  rules  laid  down 
as  principles  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  many  of  them 
are  founded  on.  assumptions  which  are  erroneous  and  untrue. 
Modern  society  and  its  institutions  are  so  complicated,  and  so 
many  causes  operate  at  the  same  time  to  produce  effects,  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  what  causes  have  contributed  most 
to  produce  them.  The  whole  subject  of  political  economy  is  so 
complicated,  that  the  only  mode  of  even  approximating  to  the 
truth,  is  to  observe  and  collect  carefully  the  facts  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  during  a  series  of  ages ;  to  note  their  condition  at 
different  periods,  and  their  relative  progress ;  to  apply  the  induc- 
tive system  of  philosophy,  and  from  the  effects  observed,  endeavor 
to  deduce  the  causes  which  produced  them.  Such  is  the  mode  in 
which  almost  all  scientific  truths  have  been  discovered — that  is,  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  the  deductions  of  reason.  The  course 
of  events  in  different  countries,  under  different  institutions,  and 
various  systems  of  policy,  are  but  experiments,  which  should  bo 
carefully  observed  and  noted,  to  enable  us  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own.  Until  that  mode  is 
pursued  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  political  economy,  stalesmcn 
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and  nations  will  continue  to  grope  their  way  in  nncertaintj  and 
error,  and  be  often  misled  by  rules  laid  down  as  principles  which 
are  founded  on  false  assumptions. 

The  Author  has  endeavored  to  show  the  effect  on  the 
prc^ess  of  man  and  of  nations,  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty ;  of  the  development  of  the  intellect ;  of  educating  the 
whole  people ;  of  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  science ; 
of  the  discoveries,  inventions,  machinery,  and  improvements  of 
modem  times ;  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  immaterial  as  well  as 
material  capital  ;  of  adapting  the  division  of  employments  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  country ;  of  making  production  free, 
but  regulating  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  country  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  secure  to  its  citizens  a  field  of  employment,  to  encourage 
and  promote  their  industry ;  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  of  banking  institutions  and  paper  money ;  of  foreign  debts 
and  colonial  bondage  ;  of  associations,  municipal  and  other  corpo- 
rations, local  powers,  and  confederated  systems  of  government; 
of  associating,  uniting,  and  organizing  numerous  individuals,  their 
capital  and  labor,  by  means  of  corporations,  for  great  enterprises 
and  undertakings,  which  a  few  persons  are  incapable  of  acoom- 
p&hing ;  of  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  of  despo- 
tism in  any  form  ;  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  and  all  attempts  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  or  government ; 
of  large  standing  armies,  the  centralization  of  power,  and  its  con- 
centration in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  an  aristocratic  few.  The 
object  has  been,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  prindpal  elements 
of  individual  and  national  progress,  and  the  institutions  which  tend 
to  promote  it,  as  well  as  those  which  have -a  contrary  tendency. 
How  far  the  Author  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  and  generous  public  to 
determine. 

Nearly  all  the  works  on  political  eooccmy  used  in  the  schools, 
advocate  the  free-trade  side  of  the  question  ;  and  though  there  are 
many  reports,  addresses,  and  speeches,  and  some  substantial  works, 
which  controvert  those  doctrines  with  great  ability,  yet  there  is  no 
complete  work  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  taking  that 
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view  of  the  question,  and  presenting  the  leading  facts  from  which 
its  principles  are  deduced.  This  work  is  designed  for  common 
school  libraries,  for  mechanics'  and  other  public  libraiies,  and  for  all 
classes  of  learners  and  inquirers  into  industrial,  social,  and  political 
questions.  It  is  hoped  it  may  be  found  useful  as  a  text-book^  in 
connection  with  other  works  on  political  economy,  for  students  in 
academies  and  colleges,  who  should  be  made,  acquainted  with  all 
the  views  and  phases  in  which  the  subject  can.be  pres^ted.  They 
should  examine  both  sides  of  every  question.     \     •    ^ . 

To  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  discrimination  for  the  benefit 
of  American  industry,  in  laying  duties  on  imports,  is  said  by  the 
advocates  of  free-trade  to  have  a  political  bearing,  and  to  involve 
partisan  politics.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  the  dqctonea 
of  free-trade  are  scientific,  and  the  expressions  of  opinions  in 
accordance  with  ihem  are  proper,  and  not  subject  to  a  similar 
charge.  To  discuss  one  side  of  the  question  is  claimed  to  be 
scientific  and  proper ;  but  a  cry  is  raised  against  the  discussion  of 
the  other  side  of  the  same  «question,  as  involving  party  politics, 
which  they  allege  should  be  kept  out  of  the  schools,  out  of  all  agri- 
cultural conventions,  and  out  of  all  other  conventions  and  meetings 
of  the  people,  except  those  of  a  purely  partisan  character.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  schools  and  students  should  be  supplied 
with  books  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  fr^ee-trade :  that  is  esteemed 
proper ;  but  to  supply  them  with  books  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  would  be  promoting  partisan  politics,  and  therefore  per- 
nicious. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  sophistry  will  soon  be  dis- 
carded, and  that  both  sides  of  every  industrial,  political,  and 
economical  question,  will  be  examined  with  equal  care.  Accurate 
information  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume,  is  necessary 
to  every  statesman,  as  a  guide  to  enlightened  legislation. 

The  most  of  the  work  was  prepared  for  publication  during  the 
years  1850  and  1851,  and  much  of  it  stereotyped  previous  to  the 
reception  of  the  information  relative  to  the  coup  d*4tat  of  Louis 
Napoleon  of  December  2d,  1851.  This  accounts  for  what  is  said 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  France.  The 
publication  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  obtain  the  principal  r<«ults 
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of  the  late  census  of  1850.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  of  Mr.  Irving,  his  chief 
derk,  the  Author  has  been  fiivored  with  much  information  collected 
with  the  census.  He  has  also  been  favored  during  the  progreas 
of  the  work,  with  important  information  from  several  other  officers 
of  the  government,  who  have  greatly  facilitated  his  inquiries. 
The  works  most  frequently  consulted,  in  addition  to  official  docu- 
ments and  reports,  have  been  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,** 
^  The  American  Almanac,"  **  British  Almanac  and  Companion," 
**  Annuaire  of  France,"  "  McCulloch's  Statistics,"  *'  Commercial 
Dictionary  and  Universal  Gazetteer,"  ^  Porter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  **  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,"  "^  Jacob  on  the  Predous 
Metala,"  *^  Brande's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art,"  ^  Gibbon's 
Borne,"  "  Mosheim's  Church  History,"  and  "  Murray's  Geography." 
The  facts  and  statistics  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  and 
the  estimates  and  deductions  made  with  great  labor,  care,  and 
attention ;  and  the  Author  hopes  and  trusts,  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  the  public,  and  that  the  statistios,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  condensed  and  combined,  may  comprise  information  valu- 
able to  the  reading  community  of  all  parties  and  sects,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  agree  with  the  Author  in  his  deductions  and 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CK  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  OPERATIONS  ANft 
EFPECTS  UPON  THE  CONDITION,  TRANSACTIONS,  AND  WEL- 
FARE OF  INDIVIDUALS  ;.  AND  UPON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
NATIONS. 

Sec.  1.     Importance  of  understanding  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

Inasmuch  as  the  destiny  of  man  and  the  progress  of  nations 
are  in  a  great  measure  ^aped  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  general  providences  of  God,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into,  and  to  study  those  laws. 
That  climate,  and  the  situation,  condition,  and  resources  of  a 
country  in  regard  to  soil,  mines,  mountains,  timber,  navigable 
waters,  and  small  streams  and  springs,  have  a  great  influence 
upon  man,  and  upon  the  progress  of  communities  and  nations, 
is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Large  bodies  of  \yi»tor  are 
not  only  convenient  as  aids  to  commerce,  but  they  are  absuhito^y 
necessary  to  produce  a  constant  and  sufficient  quantity  of  evapo- 
ration to  furnish  with  regularity  clouds,  rains,  and  dews  to  moisten 
the  earth,  render  it  fit  for  vegetation,  and  enable  it  to  support 
animal  life ;  and  hence  the  central  portions  of  large  continents, 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  seas  and  lakes,  are  very  generally 
barren  wastes.  It  is  necessary  to  study  all  these  things  and  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  learn  their  influences  upon  the  health,  means 
of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wants  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties ;  and  upon  their  progress  in  productive  industry,  commerce, 
civilization,  wealth,  numbers,  and  power.  In  no  other  mode  can 
we  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  advancement  which  have 
been  made  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  respectively  in  different 
ages.  Man  should  study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
enable  him  to  use  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  improve  his  facul- 
ties and  the  physical  advantages  which  surround  him ;  to  use 
dame  nature  and  her  laws  and  products,  as  well  as  all  the  elements 
of  the  material  world,  as  instruments  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  protect  him- 
self, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  physical  evils  and  ills  to  which 
he  is  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  neoes- 
•ary  to  enable  him  to  direct  his  industry  in  such  maimer  as  to 
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Tender  it  effective  and  useful,  in  order  to  supply  his  wants,  pro- 
mote his  comforts,  and  secure  his  well-being. 

As  man  by  the  use  of  the  telescope  and  other  mechanical  aids, . 
can  see  objects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  vision, 
so,  by  the  aid  of  science,  he  can  extend  his  intellectual  virion  to 
things,  laws,  a)id  results,  beyond  the  most  distant  conceptions  of 
the  uncultivated  mind.  A' complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  all  their  principles,  comprises  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences — intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political,  as  well  as 
natural.  The  laws  of  nature  constitute  the  basis  of  human  laws 
and  institutions.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  many  of  them,  including  the  physical  and  mechanical, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mental  sciences,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
human  improvement  and  progress. 

Skc.  2.     The  Laws  of  Nature  deduced  from  the  elements  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  worlds;  and  defituid. 

The  series  of  worlds  comprising  the  Universe,  are  composed 
of  matter  of  various  kinds;  each  possessing  distinct  properties, 
affinities,  and  powers,  by  which  the  several  kinds  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  with  perfect  uniformity,  form  combinations,  and 
produce  dissolutions,  and  cause  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  action  of  what  we  term  the  elements,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Man  was  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being  mostly  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  material  world,  partakes  of  its  properties, 
and  is  subject  to,  and  adapted  to  the  same  general  laws;  and 
while  some  things  are  congenial  to  his  nature  and  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  others  are  destructive  to  his  existence  as  an. organized 
being.  There  seems  to  be  a  living  principle  pervading  organized 
beings^  which  is  the  basis  of  life,  and  the  active  agent  which  is  the 
builder  of  all  organic  structures,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  an  intel- 
lect, adapted  to  his  physical  and  organic  constitution  and  nature. 
Though  the  intellect  or  mind  is  an  intelligent  and  active  princi- 
ple of  itself,  capable  of  originating  action,  possessing  freedom  of 
action,  or  freedom  of  will,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly dependent  upon,  and  can  act  through  the  medium  of  physr 
ical  organs  only. 

The  earth  and  all  its  products  are  spread  before  mankind,  to 
be  equally  enjoyed  by  all ;  this  constitutes  a  community  of  inte- 
nt among  the  whole  human  family ;  hence  equality  to  some 
extent,  of  natural,  not  acquired  rights,  such  as  a  right  to  life, 
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liberty,  aod  to  pursue  one^s  own  happiness  in  a  proper  manner, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice  ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  each  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  fellow  beings.  This  community  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  moral  duty  of  man  to  man,  would  form  but  a  feeble 
bond  of  union  among  mankind,  if  the  Deity,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  had  not  placed  in  him  a  desire  of  conjugal  union,  and  fixed 
in  his  constitution  a  principle  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings, 
and  for  his  family  and  associates  in  particular,  which  acts  as  an 
instinctive  propensity  of  his  nature,  irapellinff  him  to  social  inter- 
course as  a  means  of  enjoyment ;  also  impelling  him  to  do  good 
to  others.  ITiis  sympathy  is  the  source^  if  not  the  very  essence 
of  what  some  call  moral  sense  ;  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  do- 
mestic affections^  of  our  social  feelings^  and  of  every  feeling  of 
benevolence,  charity,  and  philanthropy.  This  instinctive  propen- 
sity, or  feeling  of  sympathy,  results  partly  from  our  intellectual, 
and  partly  from  our  physical  or  organic  constitution  and  nature ; 
or  more  probably  from  the  intimate  union  and  combination  of 
the  two,  and  constitutes  our  moral  nature  and  the  principal  bond 
of  union  between  man  and  man.  Certain  relations,  therefore, 
exist  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  between  man  and  man ;  be- 
tween man  and  the  matei-ial  world,  of  which  he  constitutes  a 
part ;  and  between  the  intellectual  and  physical,  or  organic  part 
of  man.  Such  relations  and  tendencies,  and  the  properties  and 
powers  of  matter  and  of  spirit  upon  which  they  depend,  have 
been  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Deity;  they  comprise  the  physical^  organic, 
spiritucU^  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  and  constitute  what  are 
usually  called  the  laws  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
living  principle  (including  both  animal  and  vegetable  life)  being 
fixed,  certain,  uniform  in  their  operations,  and  analogous  to  the 
laws  which  govern  grosser  matter,  are  included  in  the  terms 
physical  laws  of  nature. 


The  physical  forces  and  Laws  of  Nature, 

The  physical  laws  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  action  of  the  elements  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  inherent  powers  and  properties  of  matter.  The 
forces  and  powers  of  nature  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
conflicting  and  antagonislical  to  each  other ;  but  so  equipoised 
and  balanced  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  to  Keep  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  motion  within  their  respective  spheres,  and 
produce  nearly  uniform  general  results. 
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Antagonistical  forces  and  agencies  are  necessary  to  produce 
physical  action.  The  imponderable  elements  tend  to  diffose 
themselves,  to  seek  an  equilibrium,  and  to  produce  effects  antago- 
nistic to  the  gravitating  elements.  They  constitute  the  most  active 
elements  of  the  material  world,  and  the  active  forces  and  agents, 
in  effecting  changes  upon  its  surface.  Changes  and  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  and  in  the  degree  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
are  necessary  to  vegetable  life  and  growth,  as  well  as  to  healthy 
animal  life  and  development,  activity  and  longevity. 

The  modes  of  action  of  the  conflicting  forces  and  powers  of 
nature,  equipoised  and  balanced,  constitute  the  great  system  of 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  They  constitute  the  general 
laws  of  nature^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  particular  and 
partial  laws  and  forces  of  a  conflicting  and  antagonistic  charac- 
ter^ by  which  the  different  elements  and  different  combinations 
of  matter  are  governed. 

The  forces  of  nature  are  not  harmonized^  but  equipoised  and 
balanced.  Harmony  would  soon  produce  quiescence,  non-action, 
and  a  permanent  state  of  rest.  On  the  contrary,  an  equipoise  of 
antagonistic  forces  tends  to  produce  constant  action  and  vibration 
from  one  extreme  to  another ;  and  to  mountain  the  revolution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  within  their  respective  spheres,  when  they 
were  once  put  in  motion  by  the  Supreme  Being.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth  on  its  axis  around  tne  sun,  the  futemate  inclina- 
tion of  the  poles  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun,  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  and  the  conflicting  and  antagonistic  forces  of  nature,  all 
tend  to  produce  constant  atmoi^hcnc  changes,  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  a  great  variety  of  action  in 
detail  upon  the  sur£Eice  of  the  earth,  with  great  regularity,  and 
an  approximation  to  uniformity,  in  the  general  action  of  the  uni- 
verse from  age  to  age. 

The  corruptions  as  well  as  the  social  tendencies  and  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  arise  mostly  from  their  constitution  and  nature ; 
but  partly  from  their  education,  associations,  and  habits  of  life. 
Such  tendencies  arise  from  the  mysterious  blending  of  intellect 
with  organization ;  and  hence  they  are  essentially  physical  in  their 
nature — though  they  are  sometimes  classed  as  moral.  So  also 
with  our  moral  sympathies.  So  far  as  they  arise  from  the  inhe- 
rent tendencies  of  our  nature,  they  are  essentially  physical  in 
their  character ;  but  so  fiar  as  they  are  directed  by  education  and 
intellect,  or  by  a  sense  of  propriety  or  moral  duty,  they  are  moral 
in  their  character. 
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Sbo.  3.     Necessity  of  intellect,  and  the  importance  of  its    de- 
velopment and  cultivation. 

Physical  law8  and  ageDciea  being  governed  by  powers  and 
properties  inherent  in  matter,  and  not  by  intelligence,  their  con- 
stant tendency  in  action  is  to  change  and  vibrate  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another — from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat ; 
from  wet  to  dry,  and  from  dry  to  wet,  etc.,  etc. ;  one  extreme 
tending  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme.  These  constant 
changes  are  necessary  to  frimish  a  sufficiency  of  water  upon  all 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  promote  vegetation ;  and 
though  some  of  the  direct  eflfects  of  these  changes  are  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  man  when  he  Is  much  exposed  to  them, 
yet  they  are  equally  necessary  to  the  life  of  man  and  to  vegeta- 
tion. Man  needs  the  benefits  resulting  to  him  from  these  fre- 
quent changes  produced  by  natural  laws ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
his  health,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
direct  effects  of  these  changes  upon  his  system,  and  to  maintain 
by  means  of  clothing,  dwellings,  and  fires,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, a  uniform  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  uniformity,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  his  diet,  cfrink,  exercise,  sleep,  and  ail  his 
habits. 

Mind  or  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  direct  all  the  move- 
ments of  man,  to  enable  him  not  only  to  avoid  and  resist  the 
pernicious  effects  upon  him  of  the  elements  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  use  these  elements  as  instruments  and  agents 
to  promote  his  comforts;  but  also  to  prevent  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  his  physical  nature  from  running  into  ex- 
cesses, and  eventually  undermining  his  health  and  constitution, 
bringing  on  debility  and  disease,  or.  leading  him  into  vice  and 
crime.  A  just  mediimn,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  con- 
stant exertion  of  intellect,  avoiding  extremes  in  all  cases,  un  juste 
milieu,  as  the  French  express  it,  is  not  only  the  path  of  virtue, 
but  it  is  the  only  mode  to  secure  the  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  man. 

Intellect  of  a  high  order,  comparatively  speaking  (or  capable 
of  becoming  so  by  cultivation),  was  given  to  man  to  restrain, 
regulate,  and  give  direction  to  his  appetites,  and  to  stimulate  him 
to  activity  and  industry,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  govern  all  his 
actions.  Intellect  is  not  only  the  balance-wheel  wmch  regulates 
all  his  movements,  but  when  cultivated,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
mainsprings  which  propels  him  on  to  activity,  industry,  and 
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enterprise.  Thoaffb  literary  men  are  often  indolent  and  ineffi- 
cient, the  mazes  of  literature  seemingly  serving  to  bewilder  and 
distract  their  minds,  yet  men  of  science  are  generally  active  and 
enterprising. 

The  mind  of  man  is  constituted  with  capacities  for  develop- 
ment and  improvement  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  by  means 
of  its  own  activity;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  is 
placed  in  this  world  as  a  state  of  probation,  to  exercise  and  de- 
velop his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  and  more  important 
state  of  existence.  Longevity  to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessary 
to  effect  this  object ;  and  in  order  to  promote  longevity,  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  develop  his  physiclEi]  as  well  as  his  mental 
faculties,  and  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  physical  comforts 
in  his  power,  to  secure  him  against  the  diseases  and  ills  of  life  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Man  should  study  the  constitution  and  nature  of  things,  and 
the  laws  of  the  material  world,  so  as  to  make  them  instruments 
and  a^nta  to  promote  his  welfare,  and  not  become  the  victim 
of  their  operation,  and  be  swept  by  them  down  the  current  of 
time,  without  much  influence  over  his  own  destmy ;  as  is  the 
c^se  with  every  savage  and  barbarous  people.  He  should  study 
them  in  order  to  avoid  natural  causes  and  agencies  which  he 
cannot  control,  and  to  learn  to  use  material  things,  not  'only  for 
food,  clothing,  dwellings,  and  fuel,  but  also  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  instruments  and  agents  to  aid  him 
in  his  labors  to  increase  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  earth,  and 
enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  which  tend  to  promote  his  health,  physical  wel&re, 
and  happiness. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  some  thin^  are  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life,  others  are  destruc- 
tive to  his  existence  as  an  organized  being.  Caloric  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  but  too  much 
of  it,  causing  an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  will  destroy  life.  Some 
combinations  of  matter  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  heated  with  caloric,  as  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  health,  and  destructive  to  animal  life,  tend  in  a  high 
degree  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  indirectly,  and 
in  the  final  result,  promote  animal  life  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
Thus,  even  those  elements  and  laws  of  nature,  whose  immediate 
effect  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  man  when  exposed  to  them,  in 
their  ^neral  and  ultimate  effects,  tend  to  provide  the  materials 
to  furnish  him  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter,  and  to  pro- 
mote his  general  wel&ie. 
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Man's  inteDect  and  understanding  was  given  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of,  learn  from  experience,  and  understand,  the  pro- 
perties, tendencies,  and  effects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
of  their  various  combinations ;  that  he  might  avoid  such  ele- 
ments, combinations,  and  quantities  as  are  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous to  him,  and  whose  evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and 
use  such  materials,  and  in  such  combinations  and  quantities, 
and  in  such  mode  and  conditions  of  the  human  system,  as  to 
promote  his  health  and  general  good  In  hot  climates,  he  pro- 
motes and  secures  his  general  health  and  welfare,  and  that  of  his 
&mi]j,  by  planting  shade  trees,  and  building  a  house  to  protect 
thena  from  the  bjiming  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  In  very 
cold  climates,  he  is  constantly  struggling  with  the  cold  instead 
of  the  heat,  and  is  obliged  to  build  a  house  or  hut  as  warm  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and 
of  clothing,  of  leather,  furs,  and  skins,  or  of  cloth  made  of  wool, 
to  protect  himself  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  changeable, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  temperate  climates,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  all  these  means,  and  to  use  these  and  many 
others,  some  to  protect  himself  from  the  excessive  heats  of  sum- 
mer, and  others  to  defend  him  against  the  cold  of  winter :  and 
in  2dl  climates,  he  must  use  means  to  protect  himself  against 
rains,  storms,  dews,  winds,  and  bad  air ;  and  must  also  provide 
himself  with  a  sufficiency  for  every  day's  use  of  wholesome  water 
as  well  as  food. 

Man  is  bom  in  perfect  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  he 
is  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  God  as  unfolded  in  the 
volume  of  nature;  and  must  learn  them  before  he  can  do  so. 
His  whole  life  should  therefore  be  a  constant  effort  to  learn  those 
laws ;  to  prevent  the  physical  appetites  and  propensities  of  his 
nature  from  running  into  excess  and  vice;  to* resist  and  avoid  the 
influence  of  the  elements  and  combinations  of  matter  which  are 
dangerous,  or  injurious  to  him  ;  to  subdue  and  regulate  properly 
his  own  appetites  and  passions ;  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  con- 
vert its  products  into  useful  instruments  and  materials  for  securing 
and  promoting  his  health,  enjoyment,  and  general  welfare.  Hence 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  parents  is  to  give 
their  children  such  instruction  as  is  in  their  power,  and  is  adapted 
to  their  station  and  condition,  to  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duties, 
to  provide  for  and  satisfy  their  wants,  and  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness and  duties  of  life. 
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Sec.  4.  Moral  Laws  of  Nature  distinguished  from  Physical 

Laws. 

The  physical  laws  of  nature  are  based  upon  antagonistical 
powers  and  principles,  of  equal  force  and  strength  in  the  aggre- 
gate; which  constantly  conflict,  alternately  predominate,  and 
thereby  produce  a  variety  of  incongruous,  and  often  confused 
action  in  detail,  but  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  general  re- 
sults— taking  long  periods  of  time  into  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  God  has  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  man,  we  believe  to  be  a  harmonious  system, 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  exempt  from  all  conflict  and  incon- 
gruity. 

Happiness,  continued  and  permanent  happiness — happiness  in 
a  future  world  as  well  as  in  this — is  the  sovereign  good  of  man,  and 
constitutes  the  end  and  chief  purpose  of  his  existence,  so  far  as  hu- 
man reason,  aided  by  revelation,  can  determine.  The  moral  laws 
of  nature  enjoin  him  to  search  after,  and  pursue  that  sovereign 
good.  They  enjoin  love  and  submission  to  God,  and  good-will  to 
man.  He  can  enjoy  no  substantial  and  continued  happiness, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  h}s  exist- 
ence, to  which  his  constitution  and  nature  are  adapted. 

In  order  to  unite  mankind  in  society,  God  has  planted  in  them 
the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  moral 
sense  and  of  conscience.  He  has  so  formed  their  constitutions 
and  nature,  as  to  make  them  dependent  upon  their  industry 
to  supply  their  wants ;  made  them  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  rendered  society  necessary  to  their  continued 
existence  and  happiness.  These  conditions  incline  them  to  act 
in  concert,  and  tend  to  unite  and  bind  them  together  in  society. 

It  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  the  Deity,  and  to  form  the 
baMs  of  His  mxiral  law  and  government,  that  man  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  struggle  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and 
required  to  make  great  eflbrts  to  support  life,  to  satisfy  his  own 
wants,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  comforts,  as  a  suitable  dis- 
cipline to  develop  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  The  moral  laws  and  government  of  God  may  be 
called  the  moral  laws  of  nature.  They  constitute  the  basis  of 
human  laws. 

The  moral  laws  of  nature  prescribe  the  rights,  obligations, 
and  duties  of  man,  in  accordance  with  his  constitution  and  nature, 
and  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  creation — taking  into 
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view  the  relations  which  exist  between  him  and  his  Creator,  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow-men,  and  between  him  and  the  material 
world  They  require  him  to  develop  his  faculties,  as  one  of 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  existence,  and  also  as  a  means  of 
supplying  his  wants,  and  piomoting  his  own  h^piness  and  sen- 
era!  welfare,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  others.  They  require  him 
to  restrain  and  moderate  extreme  selfishness,  and  all  violent 
appetites  and  passions,  to  cultivate  and  maintain  habits  of 
moderation  and  propriety  in  all  his  conduct,  and  to  practice 
truth,  honesty  and  justice,  and  a  proper  decree  of  public  spirit* 
and  charity,  benevolence  and  philanthropy  (according  to  his  cir- 
cumstances), in  his  intercourse  with  mankmd.  They  enjoin  upon 
him  industry ;  and  require  him  to  struggle  against  the  physical 
laws  of  nature ;  to  use  natural  agents  as  means  of  providing  for 
his  wants  and  comforts ;  and  to  act  under  all  circumstances  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  his  own  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness and  that  of  his  feUow  beings,  and  particularly  of  those  depend- 
ing upon  him,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  conclusion  is 
deduced  from  the  consideration,  that  the  Deity,  being  an  omni- 
scient and  benevolent  being,  must  have  established  the  physical, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  which 
comprise  the  laws  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  when  he  conforms  to 
ikem,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power.  Moral  virtue  may  therefore 
he  defined  J  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature^  or,  in 
other  worde^  to  the  vfill  of  God  ;  and  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  lies  in  conformity,  or  nonrconformity  to  this  great 
rule.  By  acting  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
mankind  will  not  only  avoid  many  evils,  but  promote  their  own 
welfare  and  happiness  to  the  greatest  extent  of  which  their  con- 
stitution and  nature  will  admit.  The  principle  of  sympathy 
for  his  fellow  beings  was  implanted  in  the  organic  and  physical 
constitution  of  man,  in  order  to  give  him  a  physical  propensity  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  and  government  of  God, 
so  far  as  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  beings. 

There  is  a  sluggishness  in  the  constitution  of  most  persons, 
which  generally  inclines  them  to  indolence  and  ease ;  and  noth- 
ing but  want,  necessity,  or  some  strong  passion,  can  induce  any 
^reat  and  long  continued  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral 
laws  of  nature  prompt  them  to  industry. 

The  animal  appetites  constitute  physical  laws  of  nature,  which 
induce  gluttony,  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  adultery,  polygamy, 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  all  the  disorders 
and  crimes  attending  and  following  such  vices.     The  moral  laws 
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of  nature  require  mankind  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  their 
appetites  and  passions,  and  all  unchaste  and  impure  desires ;  to 
be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  their  deportment  and 
conversation ;  to  form  permanent  conjugal  unions  of  one  man 
with  one  woman ;  to  live  together  in  families,  in  order  to  provide 
for,  educate,  and  discipline  their  children ;  to  submit  to  proper 
rules  of  law ;  and  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  in  society. 


Sec.  5.   Utility  the  principal  Test  to  determine  the  Moral  Laws 
of  Nature, 

The  end  and  purpose  of  the  existence  of  man,  so  far  as  it  is 
apparent  to  human  reason,  is  happiness — happiness  in  this  worlds 
arid  also  in  the  world  to  come.  Nothing  can  promote  the  true 
happiness  of  man  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  constitution  and 
nature,  or  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  existence.  For 
whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  or  constitution  of  a  being, 
for  that  very  reason,  tends  to  derange  the  system,  to  produce 
pain  and  disease,  to  destroy  the  health,  and  to  subvert  the  foun- 
dations of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  So,  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  rational  being,  tends  to  degrade 
and  corrupt,  and  to  pervert  and  derange  its  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

Whatever  tends  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man,  promotes  present 
enjoyment  and  happiness.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  or 
preserve  his  physical  or  intellectual  constitution  and  faculties,  his 
health,  strength,  or  activity,  or  his  moral  or  social  state  and  con- 
dition, tends  not  only  to  promote  his  present^  but  also  his  future 
earthly  enjoyments  and  happiness.  Reason,  experience,  and  his- 
tory, teach  us  that  man  was  designed  to  live  in  society,  subject 
to  law  and  government;  hence  whatever  tends  to  promote 
civilization  and  morality  among  a  people,  tends  also  to  promote 
their  general  welfare  and  happiness.  All  such  laws  and  institu- 
tions, customs  and  habits,  measures  and  policies,  discoveries  and 
inventions  as  have  such  tendencies,  are  good  and  useful  to  man 
and  to  nations. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  things  or  courses  of  policy  which 
produce  unmixed  good  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
without  any  evils  or  disadvantages  attending  them.  Many  things 
produce  temporary  enjoyment  or  advantages ;  but  tend  to  injure 
the  health,  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  produce  other  disadvantages, 
and  in  the  end  cause  disadvantages  which  overbalance  the  good. 
Others  are  attended  with  temporary  inconveniences,  but  produce 
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permanent  advantages  which  greatly  overbalance  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  attending  thera.  The  latter  are  really 
good  and  nseful,  while  the  former  should  be  regarded  as  evil, 
and  carefully  avoided.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  becomes 
weary  with  constant  labor  and  watchfulness,  and  needs  relax- 
ation ;  and  hence  many  amusements  pursued  in  moderation  and  for 
short  periods  of  time,  are  useful ;  which  become  pernicious  and 
demoralizing  when  pursued  constantly  or  immoderately.  ^ 

The  word  Utility  implies  active  agency,  or  effective  means  to 
produce  some  result,  or  promote  some  end  or  object ;  and  hence 
the  different  senses  in  which  it  is  used  by  different  persons  and 
authors.  Some  use  it  in  a  very  loose  and  vague  sense  ;  calling 
that  useful  which  may  be  used  as  an  effective  means  to  advance 
their  selfish  and  temporary  ends  and  objects,  and  gratify  their 
passions  and  sensual  appetites,  even  at  the  expenses  of  their  own 
nltimate  good  and  welfare,  and  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow  beings.  To  use  the  word  in  this  loose  and  vague  sense,  is 
an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  generally  used,  in  common  parlance,  to 
designate  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man, 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  those  wants — whether 
natural,  or  artificial  and  factitious.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
limited  and  more  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  and  applied  only 
to  means  which  tend  to  promote  either  the  general  good  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family,  or  the  well-being  of  one  or  more 
individuals,  in  a  'manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
end  and  object  for  which  they  were  created,  arui  with  the  rights 
and  general  welfare  of  others.  In  this  strict  and  philosophical 
sense  (which  is  the  only  one  that  is  accurate^  it  always  designates 
an  active  agency,  effective  means  or  capacity,  that  is,  real  and 
substantial ;  while  in  its  ordinary  use  in  common  parlance,  it 
often  de^gnates  utility  that  is  factitious  only.  In  this  strict  and 
philosophical  sense,  the  utility  of  an  act,  thing,  custom,  habit, 
institution,  or  law,  consists  in  its  natural  tendency  to  produce  a 
positive  good,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of 
man,  or  of  some  particular  individual  class  or  community,  with- 
out injuring  or  innringing  the  rights  of  others.  In  this  sense,  no 
act  or  thing  can  be  useml  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  with  the  moral  laws  of  niature,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  section.  Utility,  in  this  strict  and  philoso- 
phical sense,  is  a  test  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  because  it 
is  evidence  that  they  are  in  accordance  mth  the  moral  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  the  character  and 
value  of  all  human  laws  and  institutions.  The  words  expedient 
and  expediency  should  be  used  in  the  same  strict  and  philoso- 
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phical  sense.  Whatever  act,  coarse  of  policy,  custom,  institu- 
tion, or  law,  is  useful  in  tii is  sense,  is  also  expedient,  and  whatever 
is  not  useful,  is  not  expedient. 

To  determine  the  utility  or  expediency  of  an  act,  institution, 
custom,  or  law,  we  should  look  to  its  general  tendency,  and  to  its 
ultimate  natural  consequences  ;  and  not  to  any  partial  or  tempo- 
rary tendency  or  effects,  which  may  be  the  result  of  peculiar 
circumstances.  We  should  also  loolc  to  its  general  effects  upon 
the  community,  or  upon  all  the  persons  affected  by  it;  and 
should  not  call  that  useful  which  necessarily  injures  one  by 
benefiting  another ;  like  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
keeping  gambling-houses,  and  places  of  vicious  amusement.  A 
murderer  is  executed  by  the  government  in  pursuance  of  a 
general  law ;  not  because  the  execution  is  or  can  be  of  any 
utility  to  the  criminal,  but  it  is  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  to  deter  others  from  committing  like  crimes.  Al- 
though the  sole  tendency  of  the  execution  may  be  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  community,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  the  law 
was  to  protect  the  person  who  became  a  murderer,  just  as  much 
as  to  protect  anv  other  member  of  the  community.  The  rule  is 
similar  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  individuals ;  utility,  general 
utility,  is  the  test ;  which  is  never  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
any  individual,  nor  with  equal  justice  to  all.  It  comprises 
whatever  promotes  the  general  welfiEu^  and  happiness  in  the  ag- 
gregate, of  any  one  or  more  persons,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  nor  the  rights  of  any  individual.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  an  act  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  good  act, 
though  all  its  direct  utility  and  benefit  is  confined  to  the  actor, 
or  to  him,  his  family  and  friends.  Even  in  this  case,  the  act 
may  be  said  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  community  in  the  ag^gate,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community  comprises  that  of  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members. 

Sec.  6.    Illustrations  of  the  Importance  of  Understanding  the 
Laws  of  Nature. 

In  order  to  promote  health,  vigor,  and  activity,  to  secure  his 
system  from  disease  and  his  person  from  accidents  which  may 
endanger  his  limbs  or  destroy  his  life,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
study  and  understand  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  is  weU  illustrated 
in  Combe*s  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  In  order  to  be 
eminently  successful  in  any  department  of  industry  or  businesSi 
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whether  agricnltaral,  mechanical,  mantifac taring,  mining,  or  com- 
mercial, or  the  tranflportaUon  of  property  or  persons,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  carefally  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  to  conform- 
strictly  to  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  business. 

The  farmer  should  not  only  look  carefully  to  the  markets  to 
see  what  products  are  in  demand  and  bring  the  best  price,  but  he 
should  attend  carefully  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the 
situation  and  soil  of  his  farm,  and  to  what  crops  and  what  mode 
of  cultivation  it  is  best  adapted.  The  mechanic  also,  and  manu- 
facturer of  every  kind  and  character,  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature,  properties,  strength,  and  durability  of  the 
materials  he  works  in,  as  well  as  the  climate  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
man,  and  make  them  promote  his  comforts  and  physical  well 
being  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  physician  also  should 
study  nature  and  her  laws,  as  his  only  guides  in  the  management 
and  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  every  person  who  has  a  proper  regard 
for  his  own  health,  should  follow  the  same  guides,  and  observe 
carefully  the  efiect  of  every  kind  of  food  and  drink  upon  his  own 
health  and  constitution,  in  order  to  regulate  his  diet  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  health  and  activity  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Theology  also  derives  aid  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  particu- 
larly from  psychology,  or  the  nature  and  capacities  of  mind, 
which  constitutes  a  branch  or  department  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  whether  we  regard  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Paley,  or  Bishop  But- 
ler of  England,  the  late  Dr  Edwards  of  Massachusetts,  or  many 
other  eminent  divines,  their  permanent  influence  over  the  doc- 
trines and  creeds  of  their  respective  Churches  for  ages,  depends 
much  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  their  capacity  to  use  such  knowledge  to  aid 
them  in  understanding  and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
A.  M.,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York : 
'^  Upon  this  freedom  to  choose  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  granted  to  man  by  his  Maker,  denied  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  claimed  by  Protestants,  is  built  the  fabric  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  BijOTerence  of  opinion  being  allowed,  controversy 
of  course  ensues,  and  converts  are  made,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  force  of  truth,  supported  by  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science. Zealous  according  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect,  the  Protestant  calls  to  his  aid  the  treasures 
of  science.  He  believes  that  the  divine  author  of  truth  in  the 
BIBLE,  is  also  the  author  of  truth  in  nature  ;  the  Protestant 
is  therefore  the  consistent  encourager  of  all  learning,  of  all  invos- 
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ligation.  Every  difiooyery  in  science,  he  feels,  brings  to  reBgioos 
truths  fresh  treasures.  Free  inquiry  and  discussion,  all  intellec- 
tual activity,  legitimately  belong  to  Protestantism.  It  is  by  thus 
opening  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and  letting  in  the  light  of 
NATURAL  SCIENCE  upou  what  it  believGS  to  be  the  reveaied  trtUh 
of  the  BibU^  that  Protestantism  has  been  able  gradually  to  bring 
out  the  principle  of  religious  liberty^  and  in  its  train,  the  invalua- 
ble blessing  of  dcil  liberty. ^^ 

The  learned  jurists  who  reported  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  their 
preliminary  discourse,  make  the  following  remark :  ^'  Le  droit 
est  la  raison  universellct,  la  supreme  raison  fond6  snr  la  nature 
m^me  des  ohoses.  Les  lois  sont,  ou  ne  doivent  6tre  que  le  droit 
reduit  en  regies  positives,  en  preoeptes  particuliers."*  In  accor- 
dance with  this  wise  precept,  the  principal*  part  of  the  Laws  op 
Nations,  and  also  the  Roman  civil  law,  from  which  our  princi- 
ples of  equity  jurisprudence  are  borrowed,  are  deduced  from  and 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  In  the  absence  of  revelation  on 
this  subject,  this  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  foundation  on  which 
to  found  human  laws  and  human  insUtutions.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Anglo-American,  as  well  as  the  British  people,  the  founda- 
tions, and  great  leading  principles  and  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  were  established  upon  the  usages  and 
customs  of  feuduism,  and  the  decisions  and  precedents  of  courts 
of  justice  in  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  age  ;  and  during  the 
last  five  centuries  it  has  undergone  very  little  change,  except 
what  has  been  effected  by  judicial  legislation,  constantly  resorting 
to  subtle  distinctions  and  ingenious  sophisms,  to  obviate  some  evil, 
or  supposed  evil,  and  without  professing  to  make  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  change  whatever,  new  principles  have  been  constantly 
introduced,  as  the  wisdom,  the  prejudices,  or  the  weakness  of 
influential  judges  dictated,  until  it  has  become  a  stupendous  fabric 
of  discordant  materials,  in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  often 
entirely  disregarded. 

The  learned  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
History  of  England,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  common  law  :  '^  A  proneness  to  uninstructive  acuteness,  and  to 
distinctions  purely  verbal,  tainted  it  from  the  cradle.  It  has  been 
the  ancient  and  unremitted  complaint  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers, that  it  has  been  overloaded  with  vain  and  unprofitable 
subtleties,  which,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  ostentatious  precision, 
has  plunged  it  into  darkness  and  confusion."  This  has  resulted 
from  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature.f 

^  Natural  right  is  universal  reason,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.   Laws 
•lioald  he  natural  right  reduced  to  positive  rules  and  precepts, 
t  See  this  subject  of  the  Comonon  Law  in  sec.  6  of  Chap.  Y. 
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Sec.  7.   On  the  Gtneral  and  Special  Providences  of  Crod ;  amd 
the  use  of  Natural  Causes  to  effect  his  purposes. 

The  general  providences  of  God  are  generally  understood  to 
be,  the  nataral  and  necessary  sequences  and  effects  produced  by 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  elements  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
in  accordance  with  a  system  of  laws  established  by  Him,  which 
constitute  the  laws  of  nature.  So  far  as  the  mind  of  man  is 
eorerned  by  causes  external  to  itself,  it  is  subject  to  those  general 
laws ;  but  so  far  as  it  acts  from  its  own  inhe^^nt  impulses  and 
powers,  it  appears  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  to  act  according  to  its 
own  habits  and  caprices,  exempt  from  those  general  laws. 

The  special  providences  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  are  supposed 
to  be,  effects  produced  by  special  interpositions  of  His  power, 
different  from  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  undisturbed 
operation  of  his  general  laws.  Special  providences  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  rewarding  or  punishing  individuals  or  nations  for 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  his  moral  laws  and  government ;  and 
also  to  save  man  in  particular  instances  from  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  would  otnerwise  result  to  him  from  his  violation, 
ignorantly,  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  or  to  save  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  elements  beyond  his  control.  But  however  strongly  we 
may  believe  in  special  providences  in  particular  cases,  if  we  look 
at  the  histoiy  of  man,  and  contemplate  his  ignorance,  his  vices, 
follies,  and  crimes,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  almost 
all  action  is  directed  and  governed,  as  well  as  originated  either  by 
natural  causes  and  physical  agents,  in  pursuance  of  fixed  laws, 
or  by  the  free  agency  of  man,  influenced  by,  and  to  some  extent, 
subject  to,  physical  laws  and  impulses  ;  and  that  the  Deity  him- 
self generally  uses  human  agents  and  natural  means,  not  super- 
natural ones,  to  effect  his  purposes.  This  is  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  of  his  using  a  visible  Church  and  human  agents 
as  bis  ministers  to  spread  the  gospel  and  prop^ate  Christianity, 
instead-of  doing  it  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Were  it  not  for  the  free  agency  of  man,  whereby  he  has  power 
to  contravene  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
special  providences  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Everything 
in  the  universe  might  be  governed  by  general  laws.  The  general 
laws  and  providences  of  God,  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  inquire 
into  and  learn ;  but  the  special  interpositions  of  divine  power 
are  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man.  That  the  Deity  acts  princi- 
pally by  and  through  the  means  of  natural  causes  and  phpical 
agents,  and  tliereby  governs  mankind,  not  only  phvsioally,  but 
morally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  the  whole  material  world,  has 
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been  shown  pretty  clearly,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  the  learned 
and  philosophical  Dr.  Edwards. 

Sec.  8.  Inherent  weakness  of  the  huma/n  ndnd^  and  the  vnfinenut 
upon  it  of  external  causes. 

To  maintain  the  position  I  haye  stated,  of  the  general  nse  of 
natural  causes  and  agents  as  the  means  of  action,  it  is  not  neoes* 
sary  to  carry  the  doctrine  so  far  as  has  been  done  by  Br.  Edwards, 
and  many  others  of  the  necessitarian  school ;  who  maintain  that 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  man  has  no  self-determining  power,  and 
cannot  originate  action,  and  do  any  particular  act  of  itself,  with- 
out being  directed  and  governed  by  some  motive  or  cause  external 
to  the  mind  itself ;  that  belief  of  anything  must  be  the  effect  of 
evidence,  and  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  produced  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself,  acting  upon  it ;  that  all  human  actions, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  are  directed  and 
governed  by  a  chain  of  causes  that  produce  a  physical  necessity, 
from  which  it  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  all  ^ese  causes  are 
brought  into  operation  by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  laws  of 
nature  established  by  the  Deity,  and  were,  and  must  have  been, 
designed  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  In  this  mode 
they  deduce  the  philosophical  conclusion,  that  every  act  of 
man,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  in  the  physical  world,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  God's  laws,  and 
must  have  been  not  only  foreseen,  but  foreordained  by  him. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  &tidism,  and  is 
carrying  the  effect  of  physical  causes  to  a  very  great  length  ;  so 
far  as  not  only  to  annihilate  entirely  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  to  destroy  also  nearly  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  utterly  incapable  of  either 
determining,  directing,  or  controlling  its  own  action.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  correct,  the  mind  possesses  only  the  power  of 
communicating  or  transmitting  the  impressions  it  may  have 
received  from  external  causes  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
resisting  or  reacting  power  of  matter)  ;  and  even  admitting  it  to 
be  an  active  principle  or  agent,  if  it  cannot  act  without  being 
excited  to  action  by  external  causes,  its  powers  of  action  would 
seem  to  be  no  greater  than  those  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
caloric,  or  any  of  the  imponderable  substances  which  pervade, 
the  universe.  If  this  is  true,  man  is  but  a  machine,  and  can  actr 
only  as  he  is  excited  by  natural  causes  ;  he  can  move  only  in  the 
direction  given  to  him  by  such  causes  ;  and  can  hardly  be  called, 
with  propriety,  a  free  or  moral  agent. 

If  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  torpid  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  in  nJl  Asia,  and  the 
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of  the  ocean,  except  China  and  Japan,  and  reflect  that 
■earoely  any  change  has  been  made  in  those  countries  for  more 
than  tUrteen  centuries,  except  those  which  have  been  the  result 
and  effect  of  the  opinions,  principles,  religious  creeds  and  doc- 
trines that  originated  with  Mahomet  in  the  seventh  century; 
and  that  the  manners,  customs,  castes,  opinions,  prejudices, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
been  the  same  from  age  to  age,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  believe  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of 
the  necessitarian  school  of  divines.  Such  facts  are  calculated  to 
lead  men  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
independence ;  no  freedom  of  will,  no  inherent  powers  of  action ; 
no  self-determining  power;  that  it  is  directed  and  governed 
entirely  by  a  chain  of  external  causes,  and  by  a  physical  necessity 
from  which  there  is  no  escape;  and  that  tne  extraordinary 
capacity  of  Mahomet  was  the  effect  of  a  supernatural  agency 
and  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  some  evil  spirit. 

But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  modem  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
(Germany,  Netherlands,  and  to  the  Anglo-American  States,  and 
contemplate  the  reformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther,  the 
writings  of  Grotius,  and  many  others,  the  career  of  Columbus, 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ments made  within  the  last  four  centuries,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  last  century,  toe  shaU  find  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the 
great  power  and  capacity  of  the  huma/n  mind  ;  of  its  independenu^ 
tts  freedom^  and-  power  of  originating  action^  of  determining^ 
gvddingy  and  directing  its  own  movements ;  amd  even  of  resistiTig 
tie  iffiuenoe  of  external  causes  a/nd  agents j  of  inquiring  after 
original  truths  ;  and  acting  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  duty^ 
propriety^  justice^  or  expediency. 

It  is  very  ceVtain,  however,  that  man  has  comparatively  little 
control  over  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  and  the  formation  of 
his  own  opinions.  While  the  ignorant  and  the  weak-minded 
(who  are  unable  to  weigh  evidence  with  accuracy)  are  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  and  may  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  accord- 
ing as  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  interest,  passion,  prejudice, 
education,  or  superstition ;  a  well  cultivated  and  well  balanced 
mind,  c«n  neither  believe  without  evidence,  nor  disbelieve  what 
is  attested  by  competent  proofs.  In  any  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  this  subject,  conceding  to  men  of  eminent  ability  the 
largest  amount  of  intellectual  power,  capacity,  freedom  of  will, 
and  ability  to  act  and  reason  independent  of,  and  free  from  the 
control  of  external  causes  which  can  be  reasonably  claimed  for 
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tbem  ;  yet,  inasmnob  as  the  mind  can  act  only  by  and  throngh 
the  medium  of  physical  organs,  as  its  agents  or  instruments  and 
informants  ;  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  brain  as  a  physical  organ, 
in  and  by  which  it  thinks,  reflects,  compares,  judges,  reasons, 
and  wills ;  and  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  as  a 
physical  organ,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  as  well  as  of  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  appetites 
of  the  body ;  it  is  very  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
human  famUy  are  almost  entirely  directed  and  governed  by  wants, 
appetites,  and  causes  of  a  physical  character,  by  motives  and 
passions  not  originating  in  tiie  mind,  and  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  that  they  possess 
very  little  power  to  resist  such  appetites,  passions,  and  motives, 
and  to  change  by  invention  and  well  directed  industry,  their  con- 
dition and  circumstances  in  life.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extra- 
vagant to  say,  such  is  the  power  and  influence  of  circumstances, 
and  of  external  causes  over  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  operation 
of  the  metaphysical  laws  of  suggestion  and  association,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mental  action  of  the  most  original  minds,  and  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  that  of  inferior  and  uncultivated  minds,  is  not 
only  originated,  but  determined,  directed,  and  governed  by  causes 
external  to  the  mind  itself;  which  even  the  most  powerful 
and  best  informed  minds  are  often  too  feeble  to  resist.  How 
important,  therefore,  that  young  persons  should  be  kept  from 
vicious  associations  and  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  that  their 
minds  should  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  cultivation  and 
exercise,  well  filled  with  proper  and  correct  principles,  opi- 
nions, and  ideas,  by  which  they  may  be  constantly  influenced  and 
guided,  and  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  sole  control  of  physical 
appetites,  and  the  current  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
the  harangues  of  demagogues  and  fanatics,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances  and  extraneous  influences. 

Sec.  9.  Means  used  to  form  the  opinions  a/nd  govern  tke  people. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind  never  seem  to  learn  anything, 
(except  the  most  simple  truths,)  from  either  experience  or  ob- 
servation :  but  learn  from,  and  are  mostly  guided,  by  imitation, 
precedent,  and  the  instruction  of  others.  They  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  power  of  learning  causes  by  analyzing,  nor  of  com- 
bining facts,  generalizing,  and  deducing  new  truths  from  their 
own  experience,  or  from  facts  which  have  come  within  their  own 
observation  or  reading ;  and  hence,  in  most  countries,  they  follow 
on  by  imitation  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation, 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  same  track  and  routine,  without 
change  or  improvement ;  and  are  seemingly  impelled  by  circum- 
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Btancet,  and  wafted  on  like  the  clouds  of  the  air,  without  exercis- 
ing much,  if  any  influence,  over  their  own  destiny.  And  this 
perfect  submission  to  circumstances,  under  the  impression  that 
ihey  must  fulfil  the  same  destiny  as  their  ancestors,  and  have  no 
power  to  improve  their  condition  by  any  efforts  of  their  own  ; 
this  abject  devotion  to  ancient  customs  and  precedents,  is  often 
dignified  with  the  title  of  conservatism. 

There  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  uneducated  classes, 
of  any  age  or  country,  who  can  reason  at  all,  except  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  even  the  elements  of  any  science ;  no  clear  conceptions  of 
even  the  nature  of  numbers  and  quantities,  in  an  abstract  point 
of  view ;  and  have  never  been  taught  to  reason  correctly ;  they 
learn  from  imitation,  precedent,  and  instruction  only  ;  and  have 
scarcely  any  ideas,  except  what  they  derive  directly  from  and 
through  the  senses,  together  ?rith  some  vague  opinions  which  they 
have  learned  from  tradition  and  the  oral  instructions  of  their 
priests.  Such  people  in  all  countries,  are  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  the  educated  classes  i;  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy, 
tiie  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  government,  who  literally  think  for  them,  and  form  and 
guide  their  opinions,  and  direct  their  movements  ;  whether  they 
are  slaves,  serfis,  villains,  or  dependent  and  poor  tenants,  pea- 
sants, or  poor  artisans.  Hence  the  policy  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  other  arbitrary  governments  is  to  keep  their  subjects  in  igno- 
rance, and  to  endeavor  to  think  for  them,  and  form  their  opinions, 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  them  submissive,  quiet, 
contented,  and  obedient,  in  bearing  all  the  burthens,  and  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  which  their  masters  impose  on  them.  The 
same  policy  is  pursued  by  the  American  slaveholders  towards 
tiieir  slaves,  and  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  towards  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  not  materially  different.  The  Bible  is  kept  from  them  ; 
they  are  denied  ^e  right  to  read  and  exercbe  their  own  indivi- 
dual judgments  in  matters  of  religion,  but  must  allow  their  priests 
to  read,  think,  and  judge  for  them,  and  to  form  their  opinions ; 
and  no  efforts  are  made  by  the  priests  to  establish  common 
schools,  or  to  teach  the  common  people  anything  beyond  the 
catechism,  and  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  religion,  and  abso- 
lute unconditional  submission  in  all  things  to  their  priests  and 
rulers.  Their  whole  efforts  in  matters  of  education  are  directed 
to  founding  colleges,  and  high  schools,  for  training  up  youn^  men 
for  the  priesthood,  and  instructing  and  breathing  their  opmions 
into  the  children  and  youth  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  wealthy 
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olasses,  in  order  to  form   their  opiDions,  and  govern  them,  and 
through  them,  to  govern  the  masa  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  and  acts  of  such  a  people  are  not  directed  by  the 
independent  operations  of  their  own  minds,  nor  are  their  opinions 
formed  by  the  operation  of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  but  all 
their  acts  and  opinions  are  the  result  of  causes  external  to  their 
own  minds,  operating  upon  them ;  hence  they  are  governed  in 
part  by  natural  causes,  by  their  own  physical  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  partly  by  the  educated  classes,  who  infuse  opinions 
into  their  minds,  and  thus  influence  and  direct  them. 

Sec.  10.  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of  France  of  1789,  and  the 
means  used  to  excite  the  people. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property,  the  people  were  as  utterly  unable  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  reason  correctly,  as  {hey  were  before,  and 
were  henceforth  governed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  other  affiliat- 
ed clubs  and  societies.  These  clubs  and  societies  were  organ- 
ized at  Paris  to  discuss  political  questions,  and  had  their  branches 
and  auxiliary  societies  in  almost  every  province ;  by  means  of 
which  they  communicated  their  opinions  and  proceedings  through- 
out the  kingdom  with  great  rapidity ;  and  thus  formed  the  opi- 
nions of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  and  in  some  mea&ure  thought  for 
them.  These  clubs  at  Paris  were  governed  by  a  few  men  of 
learning,  talents,  address,  and  eloquence  ;  mostly  needy  youngish 
professional  men,  aspiring  to  place  and  power  ;  who  had  nothing 
to  lose,  as  they  supposed,  by  revolution,  or  any  kind  of  excess. 
Bobespierre,  Dan  ton,  Marat,  and  some  other  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, were  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  clubs,  and  the  prime 
movers  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  revolu- 
tion. When  the  National  Assembly  suppressed  the  Jacobin 
dubs,  mobocracy  soon  ceased. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  commencement  of  this 
mighty  revolution,  were  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
the  extravagance  of  the  government,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
national  finances,  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  on  the  people 
new  taxes  and  still  heavier  burthens.  These  causes  were  entire- 
ly natural,  but  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  any  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  minds  of  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  multi- 
tude. They,  however,  gave  occasion  and  furnished  the  means 
for  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  and  other  talented  political  writers,  to  ex- 
cite the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  writings  and  discussions,  and 
to  move  them  to  collect  together  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  rise 
in  mobs,  and  act  in  concert,  in  order  to  obtain  what  their  advisers 
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and  leaders  tan^bt  them  were  their  rights.  The  great  mass  of 
mankind  have  been  oppressed  with  heavy  burthens  and  taxes, 
imposed  on  them  by  their  rulers  and  priests,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  almost  every  country ;  but  they  have  generally  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  their  masters,  and  have  never  rebelled,  or  com- 
bined to  overthrow  Or  change  the  government,  except  when 
aroused  and  excited  to  action  by  some  of  the  educated  classes. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  which  served  in  the 
American  revolution,  acted,  on  their  return  home,  as  instructors 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  teach  them  their  rights,  or  what  they 
rappoeed  to  be  their  rights.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  almost  incapable  of  reasoning,  and  were 
governed  entirely  by  their  own  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
exciting  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  when  their 
passions  were  once  aroused,  they  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
opinions  of  even  their  leaders  or  favorites,  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own  passions ;  and  hence  their  leaders  were  suspected 
of  treachery,  whenever  they  counselled  moderation,  and  were 
cried  down,  condemned,  and  guillotined,  one  after  another. 

Many  of  the  historians  of  the  French  revolution,  including 
M.  Thiers,  have  attempted  to  apologise  for  all  its  horrors  ana 
crimes,  by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable  result  of  natural 
causes,  which  no  human  exertions  could  avert  or  prevent ;  that 
even  such  spirits  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  their  vilest 
and  most  violent  and  bloodtliirsty  associates,  were  the  mere  in- 
struments of  fate,  and  in  the  commission  of  their  crimes,  only 
obeyed  the  laws  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  submitted  to 
impulses  which  they  had  no  power  to  resist.  If  this  apology  were 
tme,  they  were  not  free,  and  therefore  not  moral  agents,  and  the 
whole  responsibility  of  all  their  crimes  would  rest  with  the  Author 
of  all  things,  who  thus  fixed  their  fate,  and  imposed  on  them  this 
stem  necessity.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  fatalism,  and  the  extreme  portion  of  the  necessitarian 
school,  annihilates  the  independence,  freedom,  and  power  of  the 
human  mind,  and  reduces  man  to  a  mere  machine,  moved  and  di- 
rected entirely  by  external  causes ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  though  nine  tenths  of  it  perhaps  is  true  to 
the  letter. 

The  people  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  been  oppressed  for 
centuries ;  the  American  revolution,  and  the  impulse  its  history, 
its  result,  and  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, gave  to  many  of  the  authors  and  political  writers  of  France, 
Boon  caused  a  diffusion  among  the  people  of  a  few  leading  ideas 
And  opinions  about  liberty,  equality,  and  a  republican  form  of 
goyemment,  tho  purport  and  effect  of  which  they  did  not  fully 
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anderstand.  Thej  then  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  wronged  and  oppressed ;  and  were  taught  bj  their  leaders, 
the  orators  of  the  clubs,  that  extreme  measures  were  necessary  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  finally  of  the  king 
and  royaHsts,  who,  they  were  told,  were  their  oppressors  and  natural 
enemies.  The  great  mass  of  the  revolutionists  and  anarchists 
believed  these  principles  and  measures  of  their  leaders  to  be 
just  and  necessary  ;  I  may  say,  honestly  and  sincerely  believed 
them,  and  felt  that  such  things  as  mobs,  insurrections,  violence, 
banishment,  confiscations,  revolutionary  committees,  trials,  and 
executions,  were  necessary  and  just,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  These  new  political  ideas  excited  a 
strange  delusion  ;  a  sort  of  political  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation,  which  lasted  for  years, 
and  seemed  to  hurry  them  on  to'  the  commission  of  every  kind  of 
excess.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  governed  solely  by  this 
spirit  of  delusion,  and  the  passions  engendered  by  it ;  a  small 
portion  were  governed  by  avarice  and  a  desire  to  plunder ;  and 
even  the  leaders,  the  worst  of  them,  did  not  fully  understand  the 
tendency  and  final  effect  of  their  measures,  and  were  governed 
partly  by  this  spirit  of  delusion,  and  partly  by  ambition  for  place 
and  power. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  French  revolution,  with  all  ita 
civil  contests,  mobs,  -  excesses,  and  horrors,  and  all  the  wars 
growing  out  of  it,  except  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  were  wars  of 
opinion ;  wars  of  principle  ;  as  strictly  so  as  the  American  revo- 
lution, or  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the  six-  . 
teenth  century  ;  and  though  the  opinions  and  principles  for  which 
the  French  revolutionists  contended  were  in  many  respects  false, 
delusive,  dangerous,  and  pernicioits  in  their  tendency,  yet  they 
arose  mostly  from  natural  causes,  operating  on  the  human  mind. 

If  opinions  alone  can  have  such  a  wonderful  infiuence  over  the 
conduct  and  acts  of  men,  how  extremely  important,  in  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  that  all  the  people  who  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  should  be  properly  educated ;  and  that  their 
opinions  should  be  correct  on  all  subjects  connected  with  govern- 
ment and  the  good  order  of  society  ?  The  condition  and  history 
of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  furnish  evidence,  that  an  elective  govern- 
ment, approximating  to  a  democracy,  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  are  illiterate,  ignorant, 
incapable  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  government ;  and  who 
depend  on  priests,  office-holders,  and  aspirants  to  place  and 
power,  to  instruct  them  and  think  for  them. 
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Sec.  11.  JSffed  of  Habits^  Pursuits j  EzerdUy  tfc.  upon  the 
Co*istitution  of  Man. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  thai  habit  is  a  sort  of  second 
nature;  it  actually  modifies  and  in  some  measure  changes  the 
organic  structure  and  constitution  of  man.  Climate,  mode  of  livinrr, 
diet,  pnrBoits  and  habits,  all  have  an  influence  not  only  upon  the 
health,  strength,  activity,  and  longevity  of  man,  but  they  actually 
change  the  formation  and  constitution  of  his  physical  organs. 
The  pursuits  of  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  and  almost  every  other, 
when  followed  for  a  series  of  years,  by  exercising  some  organs 
and  muscles  more  than  others,  tend  to  enlarge  them,  to  change 
their  formation  and  structure,  and  cause  others  to  dwindle  for 
want  of  sufficient  exercise.  (Tide  Sec.  II  of  Chap,  2.)  The 
mind  acts  not  only  as  a  guide  and  governor,  but  also  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  body ;  and  ideas  and  opinions  existing  in  the  mind  act 
as  stimulants  to  excite  it  to  action  ;  so  that  the  activity  of  every 
person's  intellect  is  increased,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
knowledge  increases.  As  the  mind  acts  by  and  through  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  as  physical  organs,  the  more  active  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind  may  be,  the  more  it  exercises  and 
increases  in  size  and  power  the  particular  organs  on  which  its 
action  depends. 

Man  is  not  only  influenced  in  all  his  acts  and  career  through 
life,  by  his  opinions,  habits,  pursuits,  worldly  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the 
organs  of  his  material  frame,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  nature,  are  all  in  some  measure  changed  by  the  same 
causes.  By  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  all  these  physical 
peculiarities,  and  to  some  extent,  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
which  depend  upon  them,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, through  successive  generations.  And  this,  together  with 
uniformity  of  climate,  similarity  of  education,  diet,  and  modes  of 
living,  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  every  nation,  not  only 
have  a  general  similarity  of  features  and  complexion,  but  also  ac- 
quire what  is  usually  called  a  national  character.  (See  on  this  sub- 
ject Sec.  2  of  Chap.  2.)  In  this  mode,  causes  which  originated 
in  the  human  mind,  have  produced  physical  effects,  at  first, 
perhaps,  simple  in  their  character,  which  have  in  their  turn  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  other  effects ;  and  have  thus  been  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  a  chain  of  effects,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, which  have  had- a  very  important  influence  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  for  centuries  ;  and 
wiD  continue  to  produce  their  effects  until  the  end  of  tune. 
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Sec.  12.     Effects  of  Gv/wpowdtry  Fire  armsy  arti  the  ArtSy  in 
changing  the  character  of  War 

Gunpowder  and  firearms  have  changed  the  whole  character 
and  operations  of  war.  The  precise  tirae  when  they  were  invent- 
ed does  not  appear  to  he  known  with  certainty.  Gunpowder 
was  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  cannon  were  invented  and  in  use  soon  after,  be- 
tween the  years  1313  and  1350;  though  small  arms  were 
unknown  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  were  first  used 
by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1521.  The  use  of  cannon  alone, 
without  small  arms,  enabled  Cortez,  with  a  little  handful  of  sol- 
diers, to  oonauer  the  natives  of  Mexico,  the  most  civilized  and 
powerful  of  lul  the  nations  then  on  the  Western  continent. 

In  ancient  times,  when  men  fought  with  spears,  javelins,  and 
other  weapons  wielded  by  hand,  very  little  science  was  necessary 
to  command  and  marshal  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
great  physical  strength,  experience,  skill,  and  bravery,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  were  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Maximin,  an  ignorant  Thracian  peasant,  without  any  knowledge 
of  science  of  any  kind,  but  a  giant  in  size  and  strength,  (being 
about  eight  feet  high,)  by  reason  of  his  great  strength,  activity, 
and  valor,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Seve- 
rus,  and  of  the  army ;  was  raised  to  the  highest  military  command ; 
was  an  efficient  general ;  and  was  finally,  in  the  year  A.  D.  235, 
proclaimed  by  the  army  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  His 
acquirements  would  fit  him  for  only  the  lowest  grade  of  military 
command  at  the  present  age  of  the  world ;  and  he  influenced  his 
army  in  battle  more  by  his  personal  example  in  attacking  the 
enemy  furiously,  and  slaying  them  with  his  own  powerful  arm,  than 
by  any  great  efibrts  of  mind,  or  exercise  of  military  science  in 
conducting  or  marshalling  them.  What  a  wonderful  contrast 
between  him  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  military  commanders  ! 
The  former  used  physical  power,  and  the  force  of  example  to  in- 
fluence his  men,  and  was  unfit  for  a  commander  in  modern  times ; 
the  latter,  by  his  mighty  intellect,  and  accurate  military  science, 
directed  all  the  movements  of  his  men  with  as  much  preoiuon  as 
an  architect  oan  pkn  and  frame  a  building,  and,  when  not  over- 
whelmed with  superior  numbers,  he  conducted  them  to  certain 
victory. 

In  ancient  warfare,  the  party  on  the  defensive  could  not  gain 
much  advantage  over  his  antagonist  by  choosing  his  ground,  and 
attacking  his  enemy  from  hills  and  heights,  and  from  beJiind 
breastworks,  trees,  fences,  buildings,  of  ootton-bags ;  but  when 
they  fought  hand  to  hand  both  parties  were  nearly  on  an  equality, 
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80  far  as  situation  was  concerned,  and  everything  depended  on  phy- 
sical strength,  skill,  experience,  and  personal  bravery.    In  modem 
warfare,  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  heavy  ordnance,  the  party 
on  the  defensdve,  having  an  opportunity  to  fortify  heights,  hiU 
sides,    and    the   mouths  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  throw 
up  breastworks   to    shelter  themselves  from  the   enemy's  fire, 
can  select   their  ground,   occupy  narrow  passes,   defiles,   and 
commanding    positions,  and    have  great  advantage   over   their 
assailants,  which  they  did  not,  and  could  not  possess,  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand,  with  swords,  pikes,  battle-axes,  javelins, 
arrows,&o.     Much  also  now  depends  on  fleets  and  vessels,  not  only 
as  powerful  movable  engines  to  assail  the  enemy,  but  also  to 
transport  troops,  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  act 
in  concert  with,  aid,  and  support  land  forces.    All  the  operations 
of  war  are  now  very  complicated  and  expensive,  depend  mostly 
on  mechanical  power,  require  vast  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  great  science,  experience,  and  ability,  in  the 
commanding  officer,  and  in  all  the  superior  officers  ;  but  no  very 
great  skill,  experience,  or  extraordinary  physical  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  is  necessary.     In  ancient 
times  it  required  as  many  years  as  it  apparently  now  does  months 
to  make  an  efficient  soldier.     All  the  operations  of  ancient  war- 
fare, on  the  contrary,  were  simple ;  and  veteran  troops  engaged  in 
an  offensive  war,  maintained  themselves  mostly  by  booty,  contri- 
butions levied  on,  and  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy.     Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  general,  maintained  his  army  in  the  Roman 
territories  seventeen  years,  without  any  aid  from  Carthage,  during 
nearly  all  the  time ;  this  cannot  be  done  in  modern  times.     Na- 
poleon attempted  it,  and  thereby  excited  the  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion against  him  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  finally  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt.   The  military  power  of  a  nation  in  these  days,  depends  more 
on  their  wealth,  and  power  to  equip  fleets  and  to  support  fleets  and 
armies,  than  on  the  number  of  its  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
In  ancient  times,  war  was  waged  entirely  by  muscular  power, 
but  at  present  mostly  by  mechanical  power.     It  formerly  required 
great  physical  strength,  long  experience,  and  skill,  in  the  soldiery, 
now  it  depends  much  more  on  the  science  and  ability  of  the  offi- 
cers.   It  was  formerly  maintained  by  plunder,  but  now  by  money ; 
formerly  when  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  situation  gave  little 
advantage  to  assail  the  enemy,  and  the  aggressor  had  nearly  equal 
fdvantages  with  the  defender,  to  assail  his  antagonists ;  but  now, 
the  use  of  fire-arms  gives  the  party  on  the  defensive,  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  his  antagonist.     Offensive  warfare  is  now  much  more 
difficult,  hazardous,  and  expensive,  than  in  ancient  ti*aes,  and 
defensive  warfare  much  less  sa 
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As  the  success  of  war  foraierly  depended  on  muscnlar 
strength,  skill,  and  experience  in  war,  qualities  which  savages  and 
barbarians  usnallj  possess,  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe 
were  enabled  to  overrun  and  overturn  the  western  Roman  empire 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  hordes  of  barbarian  Tartars  have 
frequently  conquered  the  more  civilized  nations  of  southern  Asia  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  last  century  shows  the  influence  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  of  machinery,  productive  industry  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms,  upon  war,  and  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  civilized  nations  can  never  be  again  conquered 
by  savages  or  barbarians. 

As  mechanical  power  is  now  chiefly  used  in  war  as  a  substitute 
for  muscular  power,  and  wealth  dnd  productive  industry  are 
necessary  to  supply  it,  great  monied  capitalists  have,  for  half  a 
century  past,  exerted  more  influence  upon  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  than  great  military  chieftains ;  and  die  peaceful  farmer, 
mechanic,  and  artisan,  and  the  lords  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  have 
more  influence  upon  the  power,  as  well  as  over  the  destinies  of 
nations,  than  Prsstorian  guards  and  standing  armies. 

Gunpowder  is  also  of  great  practical  utility,  and  has  produced 
very  important  results  as  a  mechanical  power,  in  aiding  man  to 
blast  rooks,  and  work  in  quarries  of  stone,  mines,  &c.  Its  bene- 
fits in  these  particulars,  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Without  it.s 
aid,  the  progress  of  man  in  cutting  canals,  mill  races,  and  rail- 
roads through  ledges  of  rocks  and  solid  stone,  and  working  in 
stone  quarries  and  mining  operations,  would  not  probably  be  more 
than  one  tenth  part  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Sec.  13.  Nations  like  individuals^  with  but  littU  industry^  seem 
to  be  impelled  by  fate. 
Nations  much  more  than  individuals  are  seemingly  impelled  by 
the  hand  of  fate ;  by  a  succession  and  chain  of  natural  causes ;  by 
circumstances  for  the  most  part  beyond  their  immediate  control. 
By  industry,  economy,  frugality  and  enterprise,  guided  by  good 
judgment  and  wisdom  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  if  attended 
with  good  fortune,  individuals  may  materially  alter  and  improve 
their  condition, -and  overcome  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
may  have  surrounded  them  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives  ; 
but  even  then,  the  principal  part  of  their  lives  must  be  a  scene  of 
toil  and  anxiety  ;  and  they  really  improve  the  condition  of  their 
posterity,  much  more  than  they  do  their  own.  Though  individuals 
are  occasionally  elevated  suddenly  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, or  natural  causes ;  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  of  fate  or 
accident ;  yet  they  can  usually  do  very  little  to  elevate  themselves, 
or  change  their  condition  in  life,  and  station  in  society,  except  by 
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the  eonstant  toil  and  viofilance  of  years.  Nations  being  made  up 
of  individnals,  the  great  mass  of  whom  in  most  countries  are  very 
iimorant,  and  have  comparatively  little  wisdom,  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, or  economy,  and  a  fi^reat  many  of  them  not  much  industry 
or  energy,  must  necessarily  make  much  slower  progress  in  im- 
provement, wealth,  and  power,  than  some  portions  and  classes  of 
the  community,  who  compose  them.  Hence  the  pursuits  and 
habit«  of  industry,  and  the  modes  of  doing  business  and  perform- 
ing every  species  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  living,  and  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  remain  the  same,  unchanged, 
in  some  countries,  for  centuries  in  succession  ;  and  the  peoplo 
seem  impelled,  by  the  hand  of  fate ;  by  a  succession  of  natural 
causes;  by  the  circumstances  and  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  over  which  they  can  exercise  very  little  immediate 
influence. 

Sec.  14.  Effect  of  TnvevUions  and  Machinery  upon  the  indus- 
try ^  power  J  and  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  yet 
man  by  his  inventive  powers  and  his  own  efforts  and  industry 
during  a  series  of  years,  can  alter  the  face  of  nature,  and  convert 
the  ores  and  mineral  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
other  material  things,  and  nature's  products,  as  well  as  nature's 
laws,  into  instruments  and  mechanical  powers,  to  augment  the 
prodaotiveness  of  his  own  industry,  and  the  products  of  the  earth. 
The  more  labor  saving  machinery  he  can  invent  and  bring  into 
use,  the  more  easily  he  can  subdue  the  earth  ;  convert  its  resources 
and  products  to  his  use  ;  increase  the  products  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  mechanical  industry,  and  facilitate  their  transportation  and 
exchange ;  and  the  more  capital  he  can  accumulate  ;  and  this 
again  aids  him,  in  rendoring  his  industry  still  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  enables  him  to  increase  his  capital  and  wealth,  and 
to  multiply  his  comforts  with  still  greater  and  greater  rapidity. 
Capital  is  not  only  wealth  of  itself,  but  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
elements,  instruments  and  agents,  by  which  man  makes  his  indus- 
try productive,  whereby  he  creates  value,  produces  what  is  neccs- 
saiy  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  accumulates  wealth. 

When  great  labor-saving  machines,  like  the  Spinning  Jenny, 
Steam  Engine,  and  Power  Loom,  are  invented,  which  increase  the 
productive  industry  of  man  ten  or  twenty  fold  ;  and  such  inven- 
tions come  into  general  use  in  a  nation,  and  without  consuming 
any  food  or  clothing,  accomplish  as  much  labor  as  several  millions 
of  persons  could  by  hand ;  what  an  immense  change  it  will  pro- 
duce in  half  a  century,  in  augmenting  the  products  of  industry ; 
multiplying  the  comforts  and  dimini^ing  the  diseases  and  ills  of 
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life  ;  deyeloping  the  resources^  and  inorearing  the  capital,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  nation  !  Snch  and  similar  causes,  and  inven- 
tions acting  and  reacting  upon  the  British  nation  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the  British 
people ;  decreased  their  ills  of  life ;  diminished  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tali^ ;  and  been  the  principal  causes  of  doubling  the  population ; 
and  augmenting  their  capital,  productive  industry,  commerce, 
wealth,  revenues,  naval  and  military  power,  about  five  fold,  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  did  not  double 
in  ^ye  centuries,  from  the  year  1000  to  the  year  1500 ;  tbey 
scarcely  doubled  during  the  next  250  years,  from  1500  to  1750  ; 
but  since  the  year  1790,  they  have  doubled  in  50  years,  and  sent 
out  swarms  of  emigrants  beside,  to  people  other  countries.  The 
laws  of  nature  have  not  changed,  but  the  inventive  genius  and 
industry  of  the  British  people  have  materially  changed  their  con- 
dition, and  thereby  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality,  while  the 
condition  of  three  quarters  of  the  human  fomily  has  remained 
unchanged.  The  strong  contrast  between  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  day,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  have  continued  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  the  want 
of  fael,  minerals,  and  water  power,  and  the  charsoter  and  igno- 
rance of  the  people ;  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  selfish  and 
tjrrannical  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  manufactures,  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

Every  yard  of  cloth  made  prior  to  the  year  1738,  and  nearly 
every  one  made  before  the  year  1767,  was  made  of  materials 
picked  and  carded  by  hand,  spun  by  hand  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle,  or  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  a  hand-loom.  In 
that  year,  James  Hargreaves,  of  England,  invented  the  Spinning 
Jenny,  which  was  a  great  improvement  'upon  the  Spinning 
Machine  invented  by  Wyatt  and  Paul  in  1738,  and  enabled  one 
person  to  spin,  at  first  eight,  then  sixteen,  and  finally,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  threads  of  cotton  weft,  or  filling,  at  once  ;  but 
it  was  not  fitted  to  spin  warp.  The  genius  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  soon  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  in  1769,  invented  the 
Spinning  Frame  ;  that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  which  spins  . 
any  number  of  threads  at  once  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and 
hardness  ;  leaving  to  the  person  tending  it,  only  the  labor  of  fill- 
ing the  machine  with  cotton,  and  joining  the  threads  when  they 
break.  This  machine  in  its  present  improved  state,  and  also  the 
mule,  enables  a  person  to  spin  cotton,  about  thirty  times  as  fast, 
taking  all  numbers,  coarse  and  fine,  as  could  be  done  with  the  old 
one  thread  wheel. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  England,  invented  the  power  loom- 
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to  weave  by  water,  or  steam  power,  by  means  of  which  and  the 
improvements  made  thereon,  a  person  can  now  weave   about- 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  as  fsiat  as  with  the  old  fiishioned  hand 
loom,  in  nse  before  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738. 

The  ori^nal  machine  for  carding  with  cylinders  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Paul,  and  patented  in  1748  ;  but  it  was  very  imperfect, 
and  of  but  little  practical  value,  and  not  much  used,  until  it  was 
improved  in  1772  by  John  Lees,  and  soon  afterwards  hy  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  who  constructed  it  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
form  and  mode  as  the  carding  machines  now  in  use.  In  1 775 
Mr.  Arkwright  took  out  a  second  patent  for  a  series  of  machines, 
comprising  the  carding,  drawing,  and  roving  machines,  all  used 
in  preparing  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool  for  spinning.  The  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  was  much  improved  by  the  invention  by 
Samuel  Crompton  in  1779,  of  the  Mule ;  which  combined  the 
advantages  of  tHe  Spinning  Jenny  of  Hargreaves  and  the  Spin- 
ning Frame  of  Arkwright.  Other  machines  were  invented  prior 
to  the  year  1800,  for  opening,  cleaning,  picking,  and  spreading  the 
cotton,  and  fitting  it  for  carding ;  and  aU  these  series  of  machines 
were  improved,  brought  to  a  tolerable  state  of  perfection,  and  in 
general  use  among  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
yeu-  1806,  and  the  most  of  them  before  the  year  1790.  To  use 
tiie  clear  and  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Baine  in  his  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  ''It  is  by  iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels, 
moving  with  ezkaustless  energy,  and  devouring  speed,  that  the 
cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  picked,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved, 
spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and  woven." 

The  same  numoer  of  persons,  including  those  engaged  in  the 
maaufMSture  and  repair  of  the  machinery  used,  can  at  this  time 
make  about  twenty  times  as  much  cotton  cloth  per  year,  as  they 
could  have  done  by  the  old  process  m  use  prior  to  these  inven- 
tions, and  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1738.  All 
these  great  inventions,  together  with  that  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
and  the  Cotton  Gin,  were  made  and  brought  into  use  during  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  though  many  of  them  have  been  gradu- 
ally improved  and  perfected  during  the  present  century,  yet  no 
very  great  improvement  or  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  mode  of  making  cloth  in  Great  Britain  during  that 
time,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  before  the  year  1806,  the 
same  number  of  persons  could  make  at  least  three  fourths  as  much 
cloth,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  or  silk  per  annum,  as  they  can  at 
this  time,  (1845,)  and  fifteen  times  as  much  as  they  could  have 
done  prior  to  the  year  1738. 

The  Steam  Engine  was  greatly  improved  and  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use  as  a  motive  power,  by  James  Watt,  about  the  year 
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1767.  It  came  into  pretty  general  use  in  Great  Britain  prior  to 
the  year  1790,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  and  value  to 
mankind  ;  and  more  especially  so  to  Great  Britain,  in  working 
her  mines,  and  particularly  in  raising  coal  from  the  mines ;  as 
well  as  in  moving  machinery  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
linen,  iron,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  continental  nations  of  Europe,  being  the  most  of  the  time 
from  1790  to  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  involved  in  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  did  but  little  to  introduce 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  to  improve  their  system  of  manufac- 
ture, until  after  the  end  of  those  wars ;  so  that  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed the  full  benefit  of  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  world  for  her  manufactures,  with 
scarcely  a  competitor,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
at  higher  prices  than  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  immense  advantage  derived  Iby  the  British 
people  from  the  use  of  machinery,  high  prices,  and  this  great 
monopoly,  gave  such  activity  to  their  industry  of  all  kinds,  and 
made  ic  so  productive  and  profitable,  as  to  enable  all  classes,  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  and 
minmg,  to  pay  high  wages  for  labor,  and  yet  to  create  and  accu- 
mulate capital  and  wealth  from  1790  to  1816,  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  age  of  the  world ;  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous burthens  imposed  on  them  to  support  the  war. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  their  families,  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  in  all  its  branches,  in  1840, 
including  those  engaged  in  making  and  keeping  in  repair  the  ma- 
chinery used,  has  been  estimated  by  McOulloch  at  about  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand;  and  if  their  labor  is  twenty  times 
as  productive  as  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  persons  prior  to 
1767,  it  is  equal  to  the  industry  of  thirty  million  persons,  includ- 
ing their  families  and  children,  without  the  aid  of  modern  machin- 
ery. The  saving  is  therefore  equal  to  the  labor  of  a  population 
of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand.  The  labor  saved 
by  machinery  and  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
silk,  linen,  mining,  raising  coal,  making  iron  and  cutlery  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  probably  as  much  more,  or  equal  to  a  po- 
puUtion  of  twenty-eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand  ;  making 
the  total  saving  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1840,  by  means  of 
machinery  of  recent  invention,  equal  to  the  productive  labor  of 
a  population  of  fifty-seven  millions. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in  1840, 
was  a  little  over  four  hundred  million  pounds ;  and  from  1810  to 
1S15,  during  the  last  struggle  with  Napoleon,  about  one  hundred 
million  pounds,  annually.    If  we  estimate  the  saving  by  means  of 
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machhiery,  at  three  fourths  as  mtichfor  each  laborer  from  1810  to 
1815,  as  from  1840  to  1845,  it  would,  from  1810  to  1815,  be 
equal  to  the  labor  of  three  fourths  of  one  fourth  of  fifty- seven 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  more  than  ten  millions. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  taken  into  the  account  the 
labor  of  making  the  machinery,  and  keeping  it  in  repair  ;  and 
that  it  labors  for  man  unceasingly,  without  fatigue ;  consumes 
nothing  but  a  little  oil ;  eats  nothing,  drinks  nothing,  and  requires 
DO  clothing ;  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  servant  man  ever  had, 
and  requires  no  expensive  comforts  to  be  provided  for  it.  If  a 
people  who  have  not  the  use  of  machinery  are  taxed  to  support 
the  government,  and  carry  on  war,  to  the  amount  of  one  eighth 
part  of  their  sross  earnings  and  incomes,  it  is  the  largest  amount 
that  can  possioly  be  collected  of  them  for  a  series  of  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  takes  at  least  seven  eighths  of  all  their  earnings 
and  incomes,  in  the  aggregate,  to  support  them  from  year  to 
year  ;  while  a  people,  having  machinery  and  extensive  manufac- 
tures, like  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
some  other  states  and  countries,  produce  so  much,  that  they  are 
able  to  live  on  less  than  three  fourths  of  their  earnings  and  in- 
comes, in  the  aggregate  ;  and  may  contribute  one  fourth,  and 
even  more  than  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  Inasmuch  as  the  productive  power  of  the  machi- 
nery of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  1810  to  1815,  was  equal 
to  that  of  ten  million  persons,  and  yet  consumed  nothing ;  it  en- 
abled the  nation  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  support  the  war  as 
much  as  if  the  population  had  been  increased  80,000,000,  or 
eight  times  the  ten  millions,  without  the  machinery. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  machinery,  and 
productive  industry,  upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  revenues  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  wage  war,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  I  have  made  the  following  table,  showing  the  popu- 
lation, national  debt,  and  annual  public  revenues  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  several  different  periods  from  the  year  1600  to 
1815.  The  statements  of  the  revenues  are  mostly  taken  from 
Mr.  Alison's  History  of  £urope,  and  are  made  in  pounds  sterling : 


Data 

Population. 

NftttonalDebt 

Pnplio  BerenattB. 

1600 

6,500,000 

MASOfiOO 

1688    . 

7,850,000 

^£664,263 

2,001,885 

1748 

10,350,000 

78,293,312 

6,923,000 

1783 

12,600,000 

283,484,870 

11,962,000 

1801 

15,370  000 

528,839,277 

34,113,146 

1815 

1 9,000  JOOO 

864,822,441 

72,210,512 

Mr.  Alison  states  the  public  revenues  from  taxation,  directly 
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and  indirectly,  at  over  iS68,000,000  sterling  for  each  of  the 
years  1813  and  1814.  Such  enormoos  taxes  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  paid  from  1800  to  1815,  were  never  paid,  and 
never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  other  people.  Nothing  but 
the  great  and  unrivalled  power  of  their  machinery,  their  extensive 
manufactures  and  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of 
half  the  world  for  their  manufactures,  and  high  prices  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  and  to  loan  to  the  government  about  jS20,000,000 
annually,  beside,  to  carry  on  the  war.  And  m  spite  of  these 
immense  burthens,  which  would  have  crushed  any  other  people  to 
the  earth,  and  reduced  the  people  as  well  as  the  government  to 
bankruptcy,  they  flourished  and  increased  in  wealth  as  well  as  in 
population  faster  than  during  any  other  fifteen  years  in  their 
whole  history  as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to,  and  produced  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  the  heavy 
debt  of  France,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. .  Napoleon,  President  Jefferson,  and  many  other  statesmen 
of  that  day,  looking  upon  the  immense  and  rapidly  accumulating 
debt  of  the  British  nation  under  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
enormous  burthens  imposed  on  the  people,  thought  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  very  long  under  such  burthens, 
and  that  a  revolution,  and  dissolution  of  the  British  government 
within  a  short  time,  was  inevitable.  They  regarded  the  govern- 
ment as  upon  the  brink  of  ruin ;  as  impelled  forward  by  natural 
causes,  from  which  there  was  no  escape ;  and  looked  upon  its 
ruin  as  certain.  They  reasoned  from  the  experience  and  history 
of  other  nations,  and  their  reasoning,  if  applied  to  any  other 
nation,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  would  have  Doen  correct.  Their 
only  error  was,  in  not  properly  calculating  and  appreciating  the 
power  and  productive  energy  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain ; 
equal,  as  I  have  estimated  it,  so  far  as  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and 
support  war,  was  concerned,  to  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  people  were  accumulating  wealth  and  capital,  by  their 
manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  and  their  commerce,  with 
unexampled  rapidity;  nearly  all  the  loans  to  the  government 
were  made  by  British  capitalists,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole 
national  debt  was  due,  and  the  stability  of  the  government  was  not 
affected  by  it.  The  only  effect  of  it  was,  to  give  to  the  capital- 
ists a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  was  then  less  oppressive,  while  they  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  machinery,  and  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  wages  were  high,  than  it  has  been  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  France, 
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&e  United  States,  and  into  all  the  nations  of  central  and  northern 
EoTope. 

Sec.  15.   Population^  Revenues,  and  Power  of  France  from  1789 
to  1815,  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  ns  now  take  a  sammary  view  of  the  condition  of  France, 
and  see  the  extent  of  her  popidation,  revenncs,  and  power,  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain.  In  1789  her  population  was  abont 
25,500,000,  and  her  annual  revenue  a  trifle  less  than  i620,000,000 
sterling.  Prior  to  1806  her  territory  had  been  increased,  and 
her  population  amounted  to  about  28,000,000,  beside  the  Nether- 
lands which  had  also  been  added  to  the  French  empire  and 
swelled  its  population  to  34,000,000,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  then  less  than  half  as  great.  The  whole  revenues, 
of  the  vast  Empire  of  France  in  1802  were  but  ig22,942,000  ster- 
ling; in  1803  ig23,062,000  ;  in  1804  i623, 342,000 ;  in  1808 
£26,500,000;  in  1809,  iB29,000,000  ;  in  1810  £29,700,000; 
and  including  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Roman  States,  they 
amounted  in  1811  to  £36,200,000;  in  1812  to  £35,300,000,  and 
in  1813  to  but  £33,000,000  sterling.  It  appears,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  French  nation,  during  the  whole  war,  from  1800  to 
1815,  were  only  about  one  fourth  part  as  great  as  those  of  the 
British,  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  yet  the  French  peo- 
ple were  exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the  war,  while  the 
British  were  growing  rich,  and  accumulating  capital,  with  great 
rapidity. 

Napoleon  counted  up  his  millions  of  8ubject«i,  and  reasoned  in 
this  way  ;  the  Empire  has  over  34,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
besides  its  dependencies,  and  the  British  Isles  less  than 
17,000,000 ;  the  French  people  are  valiant,  warlike,  and  ambi- 
tious of  military  glory,  while  the  British  have  been  pretty  uni- 
formly unsuccessful  in  all  their  military  campaigns  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  have  been 
successful  only  in  fighting  the  enervated  and  half  civilized 
inhabitants  of  India ;  and  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  over 
34,000,000  of  people  with  my  superior  talents  as  a  military  com- 
mander and  conqueror,  can  overcome  half  that  number  who  are 
only  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  His  error  was,  in  not  understand- 
ing and  not  taking  into  account  the  power  of  machinery,  and  its 
immense  eflect  in  increasing  the  productive  industry  and  power 
of  the  British  people.  Nearly  all  his  ideas  of  government,  and 
of  war,  (except  so  far  as  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  had 
modified  and  changed  military  operations,)  were  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  wars  of  the  CsBsars  ;  he 
did  not,  nor  did  any  statesman  of  that  period,  seem  to  understand 
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the  prodigious  influenoe  which  the  machinery  inyented  during  the 
preyions  fifty  years,  had,  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  British 
nation.  His  calculations  were  all  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
he  was  contending  with  ahout  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of 
people,  in  no  respect  superior  in  power  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  to  the  French  ;  when  in  fact  he  was  contending  with  a 
people,  whose  actual  revennes,  from  taxation,  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  those  of  France,  and  whose  ability  to  raise  means, 
by  loans  and  taxation,  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  carry 
on  military  operations,  were  about  three  times  as  great. 

Alison,  in  the  77th  chapter  of  his  history  of  Europe,  says  the 
expenditures  of  the  British  nation,  during  the  year  1815,  the  last 
year  of  their  great  struggle  with  Napoleon,  reached  the  unpa- 
ralleled sum  of  iBl  10,000,000  sterling;  about  iB38, 000,000  of 
which  was  raised  by  loans,  and  no  less  than  iBl  1,035,232  of  it 
paid  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  the  war  ;  that  '*  such  was  the  exhaustion  of 
the  finances  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  unparalleled 
efforts  they  had  made  during  the  two  previous  years,  (1813  and 
1814,)  that  they  were  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion  with- 
out this  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and  that  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  the  whole  military  force  of  Europe  was  this  year  arrayed  in 
British  pay  against  France."  Large  subsidies  had  also  been 
granted  by  the  British  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  during  previous 
years,  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the  general  war  against  Napo- 
leon ;  and  all  these  subsidies,  and  three  quarters  of  the  revenues 
and  loans  of  the  British  nation,  were  furnished  by  means  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  increase  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  commerce  of  the  British  people,  in  consequence 
of  their  machinery. 

Sec.  16.  Inventions  and  Machinery  produced  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon. 
The  effects  of  the  inventiom  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright^  James 
Watty  James  HargreaveSj  Samuel  Cromptony  amd  Edmund  Cart' 
wrighty  and  some  others  of  Great  Briiainy  and  of  JSli  Whitney 
of  Massachusetts y  upon  the  productive  powers  of  man  and  upon 
the  manufacturing  industry  y  commeru^  and  increase  of  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Briiainy  were  the  natural  and  ordinary  physical 
effects  of  natural  causes ;  and  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  which  operated  upon  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  EuropCy 
atid  produced  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  ai  Waterloo,  the 
invetUions  of  each  of  those  celebrated  men  probably  had  more  influx 
ence  than  the  genius  and  the  military  talents  and  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington*     Their  effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
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ci^iliied  world,  as  long  as  oivilizatioQ  shall  last.  They  haye  been 
the  priDcipal,  yea  almost  the  sole  means  of  so  increasing  the  com- 
forts of  life,  as  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  Oreat  Britain 
nearly  one  third,  and  to  reduce  it  very  sensibly  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America.  They  enabled  the 
British  people  to  monopolize  for  a  long  period,  nearly  half  the 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world  ;  to  involve  almost  every  nation 
in  debt  to  them,  and  to  make  them  in  some  measure  dependent 
upon  them,  and  tributary  to  them,  for  their  manufiictured  goods 
and  fabrics.  Tke  same  causes  continue^  amd  by  their  natural  opera^ 
tiouj  tend  to  throw  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain^ 
amd  against  every  other  nation  and  people ;  amd  to  involve  them 
more  and  more  in  debt  to  the  British  tnanufacturers  and  merehamis^ 
to  drain  them  of  tkt  predous  metals  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
debts;  and  to  impoverish  them  as  debtors^  and  to  enrich  the  British 
as  creditors.  The  same  causes  liave  produced  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.  During  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years  from  1750  to  1775,  they  did  not  increase  over 
10  per  cent.,  and  they  never  increased  as  much  as  that  during 
any  prior  twenty-five  years,  in  their  whole  history ;  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  they  have  increased  from  15  to  18  per  cent., 
every  ten  years.  In  1775,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  only  about  11,700,000 ;  in  1841,  it  amount-ed  to 
over  26,500,000,  and  is  now  (1845)  about  twenty-eight  millions  ; 
while  if  none  of  these  inventions  had  been  made,  it  would  not  at  this 
'day,  have  amounted  to  over  fifteen  and  a  half,  or  sixteen  millions ; 
and  the  revenues,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  British  nation  would 
probably  have  been  about  one  fourth  part  as  great  as  they  are 
now. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Europe,  and  the  civil- 
ized world,  if  these  inventions  had  been  made  a  Quarter  of  a 
century  later,  and  their  effects  had  not  been  developea,  until  after 
the  close  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  yea 
almost  certain,  that  he  would  have  conquered  the  British  leJes, 
established  an  universal  empire  in  Europe,  and  extended  it  over 
the  principal  part  of  the  civilized  world  }  On  the  other  hand, 
what  would  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  these  splendid  inventions  had  been  made  in  England, 
and  had  developed  their  effects  upon  the  productive  industry, 
commerce,  population,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  British  Isles, 
half  a  century  sooner  ?  Is  it  probable  that  we  should  have  gained 
our  independence  when  we  did  ?  Or  should  wo  have  been  held 
in  subjection  as  colonies  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  until,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  her  government  is  revolutionized,  that  we 
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might  take  advaotage  of  ber  anarohj,  confasion,  and  weakness,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  establish  our  independenoe  ? 

Sec.  17.   THe  physical  laws  of  nature^  constitute  the  hosts  of  the 
laws  of  trade. 

When  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  associates  by  very  adroit  manage* 
ment,  and  profnse  promises,  obtained  in  (1835,)  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  a  charter  for  his  misnamed  United  States 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  free  from  the  control  of 
Congress,  and  from  the  inquisitive  and  troublesome  investigations 
of  government  directors,  and  Concessional  committees ;  he  estab- 
lished a  son  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Liverpool ;  launched  out  mil- 
lions annually  to  buy  up  cotton  and  state  stocks ;  and  apparently 
expected  to  control  the  money,  stock,  and  cotton  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  exchanges  between  the  new  and  the  old 
world  ;  to  raise  and  depress  cotton  and  stocks  at  pleasure  ;  and 
to  compel  the  British  and  French,  and  others  to  pay  such  prices 
for  cotton  as  he  might  dictate.  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  calculations,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Southern  planters  had 
been  for  years  turning  nearly  all  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  had  increased  its  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  a  rapid  decline  in  price  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
States  had  projected  great  and  visionary  schemes  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  embarked  in  expensive  works,  which  could  yield 
very  little  income  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country,  and  had 
made  large  loans  to  carry  into  effecc  their  projected  schemes,  the 
interest  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay,  and  a  shock 
of  the  public  credit,  and  fall  of  state  stocks  was  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  consequence.  In  addition  to  these  natural  causes, 
the  large  importation  of  foreign  goods  under  the  free  trade  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt  of  over 
$200,000,000,  and  a  rapid  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  the  heavy 
balances  of  trade  against  our  country,  and  the  interest  on  our 
debt,  contributed  also  as  natural  causes  to  excite  alarm,  to  de- 
press the  prices  of  cotton,  state  stocks,  lands  and  other  property, 
to  drain  the  banks  and  the  country  of  specie,  and  to  create  a 
panic ;  and  in  the  final  result,  not  only  the  cotton  and  state  stocks 
owned  by  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  fell  in  price,  but  hundreds  of  its 
heavy  borrowers  and  debtors,  who  had  speculated  in  cotton,  stocks, 
and  lands,  were  ruined,  and  the  Bank  itself,  with  its  immense 
capital,  was  prostrated  as  quickly  and  easily  as  any  country  bank 
of  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital. 

The  same  causes  produced  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  in  May,  1837;  and  similar  causes, 
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that  is,  ezoessive  importations  and  large  exports  of  coin  to  pay 
the  halance  of  trade  against  Great  Britain  in  1847,  caused  the 
most  severe  commercial  crisis,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  that  country,  which  ever  occurred  in  any  country,  in  a 
single  year. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  which  aid 
the  industry  of  man,  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  trade.  In  fact, 
commerce  is  so  far  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  that  its  ten- 
dencies and  eflfeots  are  irresistible ;  and  the  only  way  to  escape  its 
effects,  when  they  are  injurious,  is  to  avoid  tiie  causes  which  pro- 
duce them. 

The  only  practicable  mode  of  avoiding  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
balance  of  trade  against  a  country,  is  to  prevent  such  balance,  by 
regulating  its  foreign  imports,  with  a  view  to  adapt  them  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
value  of  their  exports,  and  means  of  payment. 

All  these  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  these  facts  alluded 
to,  as  illustrations,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  nature  upon 
the  destiny  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  to  show  that 
nature's  laws  aid  the  diligent,  the  industrious,  the  frugal,  the 
saving,  and  the  intelligent,  and  make  the  capital  accumulated  by 
industry  and  frugality,  a  powerful  agent  and  engine  to  increase  still 
further  the  productive  industry  of  man  ;  and  to  show  how  man 
can  influence  his  own  destiny,  and  change  his  own  condition,  and 
how  far  he  is  governed  by  the  stem  laws  of  physical  necessity, 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  influence  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Laws  op   nature   continued. — On  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  man,  and  the  end  or  purpose  for  which  he  was 

qreated education  and  exercise  nkcessart  to  detelope 

and  improve  his  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  his  physical 
faculties,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  final  end  of  his  ex- 
ISTENCE. 

Sec.  1.     Education,  HaMis,  and  Gavenmeni  of  a  People^  have  an 
influence  upon  their  improvement. 

As  the  mind  which  controls  the  body,  is  constantly  inflnenced 
by  its  opinions,  as  well  as  by  the  education,  habits,  passions,  and 
pursuits  of  the  individual ;  and  by  the  institutions,  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  social  system  under  which  he  has  been  bred — ^it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  these  things  have  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of 
communities  and  nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  and 
wealth.  This  influence  is  in  accordance  with,  and  produced  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  term  civiliza- 
tion, in  fact,  comprises  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  man,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
government  under  which  he  lives.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  discuss  all  these  topics  as  introductory  to  the  generaJ  subject 
of  these  essays.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  their  general  object,  to 
examine  and  treat  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  man,  and  the 
end  or  purpose  for  which  he  was  created,  in  order  to  determine 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  education,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  what  is 
in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  useful, 
expedient,  and  virtuous. 

Sec.  2.  The  MiJid  heing  dependevU  on  physical  organs,  its  eapad- 
ty  depends  on  the  perfection  and  discipline  of  those  organs. 
To  constitute  man,  both  a  living  principle  and  an  intellectual 
principle  have  been  superadded  to  the  grosser  matter  of  the  ma- 
terial world — as  explained  in  section  2  of  Chapter  I.  This  liv- 
ing principle  is  the  basis  of  all  organization,  and  of  all  living  or- 
gans. The  mind,  as  has  been  remarked,  depends  upon  phy- 
sical organs,  that  is,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  in- 
struments, in^  through,  and  by  means  of  which  it  acts.     These 
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physical  organs  are  not  only  the  medinm  through  which  the  mind 
receives  impressions  from,  and  ideas  of  external  objects,  and  by 
which  it  conveys  its  influence  by  volition  to  the  muscular  system, 
but  the  brain  is  aleo  the  vehicle  in  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
mind  thinks,  wills,  recalb  previous  impressions  and  ideas,  com- 
pares, judges,  deduces  conclusions,  and  goes  through  with  any 
complicated  process  of  reasoning.  This  being  the  case,  the  got' 
pacHfypoyfer^  and  fertility  of  the  intellect;  its  quickness  of  per- 
ception  and  of  action^  retentiveness  of  memory j  and  power  of  cam- 
parings  judging^  and  reasoning  with  aonuracy^  dtpend  upon  the 
pk^sical  or  gams  and  instruments^  by  means  of  which  it  acts. 
Though  ideas,  principles,  sensations,  and  truths  are  not  innate 
or  inherent  in  the  mind,  yet  the  faculties  and  capacities  by 
means  of  which  it  acts,  becomes  conscious  of  sensations,  conceives 
ideas,  and  deduces  principles  and  truths  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
are  innate ;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  mind  itself,  in  connection 
with  its  physical  organs ;  and  cannot  be  developed  without 
organs  of  some  kind,  as  instruments  of  action.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection ;  and  hence  the  power 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  man's  intellect,  depend 
upon  the  organization,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  physical  organs  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  acts ; 
and  hence  also  the  importance  of  education  and  exercise  to  devel* 
ope  those  organs,  and  to  improve  the  mind. 

Sec.  3.     Mind  not  the  result  of  organization — its  faculties  and 

power. 
The  atheist,  and  many  physiologists  insist  that  the  mind  and 
all  its  faculties  not  only  depend  upon  organization,  but  are  the 
direct  result  and  effect  of  organization,  and  cannot  have  an  ex- 
istence without  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  no  mind,  and 
that  Uie  faculties  usually  called  mental  faculties,  are  the  result  and 
efiect  of  an  organized  compound  of  the  material  substances  com- 
posing the  body.  Now  the  whole  comprises  all  its  parts,  and  a 
compound  comprises  all  the  properties  of  each,  and  all  of  the 
simple  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  All  the  substances 
composing  the  body,  and  all  matter  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, except  light,  caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  which  are 
called  imponderable  substances,  possess  the  property  of  gravita- 
tion, and  also  the  properties  of  the  chemical  affinities,  and  these 
properties  are  uniformly  the  same  under  all  circumstances, 
whetiier  in  a  simple  or  compound  state.  The  gravitating  princi- 
ple of  matter  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  by  compounding 
or  combining  it  in  any  mode  or  manner  whatever.  Man,  how- 
ever,  and  all  animals,  possess  not  only  the  power  of  resisting  the 
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aotion  of  gnTitation,  but  also  the  power,  by  means  of  the  mind, 
by  the  &ciilty  of  volition  acting  npon  tiie  mnseokr  ajstem,  of 
raising  from  tiie  ground  and  carrying  great  weights,  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  grayitation  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
Xhis  is  equivalent  to  demonstrative  proof,  that  mind  cannot  be 
composed  of  the  matter  of  the  matenal  world,  nor  the  result  or 
effect  of  the  organization  of  such  matter, /(^r  all  nature^s  laws  art 
uniform^  amd  ca/anot  act  inconiistenl  wiik  themselves  ;  hU  ffuin  aU$ 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nuUter^  and  therefore  he  must  have  a 
principle^  spirit  j  or  power  within  Aim,  not  derived  from  this  matter^ 
with  whuh  his  acts  are  inamsistent. 

Another  class  of  reasoners  start  up  and  say,  that  mind  is  the 
same  as  caloric,  light,  electricity,  maenetism,  or  a  compound  of 
two  or  more  of  those  imponderable  substances,  and  thus  attempt 
to  evade  the  argument,  that  mind  acts  inconsistent  with  such 
matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  composed  of  it.  Let  us  examine 
this  argument.  Caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  are  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
and  operated  upon  by  external  substances  ;  by  the  laws  of  affini- 
ty,  or  attraction,  and  the  more  general  law  of  a  tendency  to  es- 
tablish an  equilibrium.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  these  sub- 
stances to  act  in  and  of  itself,  witiiout  being  excited  to  action  by 
some  affinity,  or  attraction,  external  to  itself;  and  when  it  acts, 
it  always  acts  in  conformity  with  laws  fixed  and  certain  in  them- 
selves, and  in  a  uniform  manner,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Mndy  on  the  contrary ^  is  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  self-nUing 
power y  or  power  to  originate  action  in  a/nd  of  itself  ^  and  to  act 
fffithout  being  put  in  motion  by  a/ny  catue^  or  motive  external  to 
itself  i  amd  it  cam,  act  arbitrarily^  and  according  to  its  own  whims  or 
capriuy  and  is  not  si^jeci  in  its  acts  and  movements  to  fixed  Iwws^ 
Uke  caloricy  electricityy  and  other  imponderable  substances,  Grod 
has  made  it  after  hi$  own  image ,  and  made  it  a  cause  in  and  of  itself j 
a^ui  thus  it  has  the  power  of  originating  action^  and  acting  according 
to  its  own  free  will.  In  this  consists  its  freedom  of  wilij  amd  in  fact 
its  entire  will,  including  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will.  There 
is  in  chemistry  a  principle  called  elective  affinity,  and  double-elective 
affinity ;  and  in  each  case,  a  simple  substance  is  attracted  towards 
two  other  substances  at  the  same  time,  and  is  uniformly  governed 
by  the  strongest  affinity,  and  never  by  the  weakest ;  but  I  pre- 
sume no  man  ever  thought  of  calling  this  elective  affinity,  freedom 
of  aotion,  or  freedom  of  will,  and  being  governed  by  the  strongest 
motive ;  and  yet  if  the  mind  is  governed  by  a  physical  necessity 
from  which  it  cannot  escape,  and  which  makes  all  its  acts  certain, 
because  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  external  causes  operating  upon 
it,  its  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  \b  no  greater  than  that  of  two 
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aabstanoea  whioh  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  tbe  ehemioal 
laws  oi  elective  affinity.  The  mind  also  compares,  jodf^,  reasons, 
and  deduces  oondosions,  bat  two  minds  rarely  reason  alike. 
Some  reason  with  great  accnracy,  and  are  seldom  led  into  error, 
while  others  are  constantly  led  astray  by  their  passions  and  pre- 
judices, as  well  as  by  their  weakness,  and  can  scarcely  dednoe  the 
most  trifling  oondnsion  without  danger  of  falling  into  error. 
Can  eleotricity  or  magnetism  judge,  compare,  or  reason ;  and 
does  it  not  uniformly  act  by  the  same  laws,  and  always  with  the 
same  aocuraoy,  and  if  it  could  reason  with  accuracy  in  one  case, 
would  it  not  do  so  in  every  case  ?  These  views  seem  conclusive 
to  my  mind,  that  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man  is  of  a  higher  ori- 
gin, and  possesses  more  inherent  powers  and  capacities  than  any 
of  Ihe  matter  or  elements  of  matter  of  this  material  universe ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  a  mere  centre  of  action,  or  an  organ  builder  by 
means  of  its  own  powers  of  attraction,  and  unable  to  act  to  any 
extent  without  or^s,  as  its  instrument  of  action,  whioh  may 
be  developed  and  improved  by  education  and  exercise. 

Sec.  4.  Pkjfsical  organs  and  condUion  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child  J  which  tends  to  form  natio^ud  character. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  eoon- 
<nny,  that  like  shall  reproduce  its  like,  subject  to  slight  modifica- 
tions of  climate,  and  other  oircumstancos,  which  have  an  indirect 
influence,  fienoe  if  we  plant  Indian  com,  we  do  not  expect  to 
reap  wheat,  nor  vice  versa.  Grains  and  vegetables  do  however 
partially  change  their  character  by  being  cultivated  for  years,  in  a 
different  climate  and  different  soil.  So  with  man,  he  not  only  re- 
produces his  kind,  but  hands  down  to  his  posterity  his  peoidiar 
physical  organization^  his  form^  strength^  and  even  his  weaknesses 
and  diseases  ;  and  also  the  form  and  organization  of  his  brain 
and  nervous  system^  and  his  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind^  and 
traits  of  character  depending  upon  them.  Many  of  man's  diseases 
and  weaknesses  are  brought  upon  himself  by  misconduct,  licen- 
tiousness, intemperance,  luxury,  and  indolence,  or  violating  the 
natural  laws  of  God  in  some  other  mode  ;  and  the  physical  evils 
resulting  are  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  Hence  we  read  in 
Scripture  that  tiie  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  his  children 
even  unto  tiie  tiiird  and  fourth  generation. 

The  climate,  mode  of  life,  pursuits,  habits,  and  customs  of  any 
people,  have  an  effect  upon  their  physical  constitution,  upon  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  ana  nervous  system,  or  organs  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  head  and  features  of 
the  face,  and  formation  of  the  limbs  and  body.  The  more  active 
the  minds  ofapeopUy  the  greater  and  more  perfect  wUl  bethede* 
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vdopment  of  the  brain,  and  it  vnll  be  adapted  to  the  character  of 
thdr  pursuits^  and  the  kind  of  mental  exerdse  they  usuaUy  have. 
All  these  physical  peculiarities  are  more  or  less  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity from  generation  to  generation^  (effect  the  national  mindy  and 
constitute  the  national  character.  Hence  'we  observe  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  almost  every  nation,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
no  matter  what  or  whence  their  origin^  have  become  assimilated  to 
each  other,  and  constitute  what  is  called  national  character.  Some, 
like  the  Arabs  and  Tartan,  have  been  entirely  stationary,  and 
snfiered  scarcely  any  change  in  their  national  character  and  con- 
dition for  many  centuries ;  others,  like  the  Tnrks,  have  degene- 
rated, and  been  actually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilisation ;  whilst 
many  other  nations  have  been  developing  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacities,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  their  country,  and 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  high  career  of  civilisation,  towards  that 
state  of  perfection  of  our  constitution,  designed  by  the  Deity. 
{See  on  this  subjeU  Sec,  2  of  Chap,  I.) 

Sec.  5.  TTie  pain  and  evil  to  which  ma/n  is  subject,  arise  from  his 
constitution,  and  from  the  mode  of  his  existence. 
Mankind  were  designed  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator, 
for  as  much  happiness  in  this  world,  as  is  consistent  with  their 
constitution  and  nature,  being  made  subject  to  physical  as  well 
as  moral  evil,  pain  and  death,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, trial  and  discipline,  for  anoUier  state  of  existence.  G-od 
could  have  created  man  otherwise,  but  as  maintained  by  the  great 
and  learned  Burlamaqui,  in  his  natural  and  political  law,  the 
Deity  being  all- wise,  could  not  do,  that  is,  there  was  a  moral,  if 
not  a  physical  impossibility,  in  his  doing,  what  was  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  he  could  not  desire  to  effect  an  object,  without  using 
the  most  fit  means  to  attain  it ;  and  could  not  use  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  in  view  ;  nor  inconsistent  with  other  parts 
of  his  works,  and  the  framework  of  his  moral  government,  which 
is  carried  into  effect  mostly  by  means  of  the  general  operation  of 
physical  laws.  He  might  have  created  man  a  spiritual  being,  and 
not  subject  to  death,  but  he  could  not  make  him  a  free  agent,  a 
rational  being,  partly  spiritual  and  partly  corporeal,  subject  to 
the  physical  Taws  of  the  earth,  to  the  reproduction  of  his  kind, 
and  to  the  dissolution  or  separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  and 
give  him  the  necessary  senses  and  sensibility  to  effect  the  end  in 
view,  without  at  the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, both  physical  and  mental ;  and  to  both  physical  and  moral 
evil.  The  evils,  however,  to  which  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
man  are  incident  in  this  life,  are  aggravated  by  reason  of  his 
fiiculties,  and  the  capacities  of  the  ea^  to  maintain  him,  not  be- 
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fn^  completely  developed,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance, 
indolence,  vieions  habits  and  passions,  and  faihira  to  act  in  all 
cases  in  accordance  with  the  oonstitntion  of  his  natore  and  the 
laws  of  the  material  world. 

Sec.  6.  Man  was  designed  for  an  indiistriousy  rational^  sodalj 
morale  religious^  aaid  selfish  being. 

It  was  evidently  intended  hy  the  Creator j  that  man  should  be  an 
industrums  being  ;  that  he  should  subdue  aod  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  devebpe  its  resources,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  preserve  life,  promote  health,  strength,  ac- 
tivity and  longevity,  and  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth  ;  and 
as  an  incentive  to  do  so,  he  was  created  with  physical  appetites, 
and  mental  passions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  was  dt" 
signed  as  a  rational  beings  but  of  what  use  would  reason  be  to 
hun,  if  he  were  so  far  governed  by  natural  causes,  that  he  could 
not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  his  own  reason  ?  Jt  is  also  evi- 
deni  thai  he  was  designed  as  a  social  beings  a  moral  beings  a/nd  a* 
religious  being  ;  and  that  he  should  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  nature.  The  natural  propensity  of  man  to  seek  the 
society  of  his  fellow  man,  and  to  sympathise  with  and  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  his  associates,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is 
by  nature  a  social  being  ;  his  propensity  to  sympathise  with  and 
participate  in  the  sufferings  and  misfbrtunes  of  his  fellow  man, 
even  though  strangers  to  him,  and  his  instinctive  inclination  to 
relieve  them,  is  evidence  that  he  is  a  moral  being ;  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  human  fiimily,  in  all  ages,  and  ahnost  all  countries, 
dbows  that  next  to  avarice,  religious  feeling  has  influenced  a  larger 
proportion  of  mankind,  than  any  other  mental  passion ;  this 
proves  that  he  is  a  religious  being. 

That  he  is  a  selfi&h  being,  arises  from  his  own  sensations,  appe- 
tites, and  wants,  and  the  impulses  of  nature  to  gratify  them. 
Pope  says, — 

Self-love  tbe  spring  of  action  moves  the  soul, 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rales  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end. 

All  these  capacities  and  propensities  of  his  nature  are  given 
him  to  be  employed,  exercised,  and  gratified,  partly  as  a  means 
to  develope  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
as  the  final  end  of  his  being  ,  and  partly  as  an  incentive  to  action, 
to  exercise,  and  industry,  as  the  principal  means  of  attaining  thia 
great  final  end  and  object  of  his  existence. 

Sec.  7.  The  leading  passions  enumerated  and  described^ 
Physical  appetites  and  passions  have  more  or  less  influence 
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ever  eyery  indiyidual,  during  every  day  of  his  life,  from  birih  to 
the  grave ;  but  when  his  appetites  are  satisfied,  he  is  firmed  in 
some  measure  from  their  dominion,  and  his  mental  passions  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  operate. 

After  the  gratification  of  the  physical  wants  and  appetites,  the 
domestic  affections  are  the  first,  most  constant  and  powerful  pas- 
sions which  occupy  and  influence  the  human  mind  ;  and  incite  the 
individual  to  action,  industry,  and  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  his  family  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  founded  on  moral  and  social  sympa- 
thy, but  mostly  on  the  former.  Secondly,  social  sympatAy^  or  a 
desire  for  social  intercourse,  is  one  of  the  most  universal  passions 
which  influences  the  human  mind.  Thirdly,  vamitfj  or  a  desire 
for  display  and  osteniaHou  ;  such  as  a  display  of  personal  beauty, 
fine  dress,  ornaments,  acquirements  in  the  fine  arts,  science,  ranic 
and  fi^mily  lineage,  official  power  and  station,  valor,  strength, 
agility,  or  other  superiority,  either  mental  or  physical.  Vanity 
is  the  motive ;  fashion  and  display  the  objects  of  thu  passion.  The 
Olympic  and  other  games  among  the  Greeks,  excited  the  people 
of  all  the  Grecian  States,  and  became  fashionable  among  all 
classes,  high  and  low ;  as  it  gave  the  youth  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
plav  their  physical  strength  and  superiority.  War  among  savage 
and  barbarous  nations  is  almost  the  only  mode  by  which  indivi- 
duals, and  the  young  in  particular,  can  display  their  superiority. 
This  is  the  reason  why  war  is  so  much  more  exciting  and  popular 
among  savage,  barbarous,  and  half  civilised  nations,  than  it  is 
among  those  that  are  enlightened,  whose  vanity  and  ambition  can 
be  sufficiently  gratified  by  acquirements,  objects  and  pursuits  of  a 
civil  nature.  This  is  the  same  passion  which  led  the  French, 
during  the  revolution,  as  well  as  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  every  other  warlike  people,  in  search  of 
what  is  usually  called  glory,  or  military  fame. 

Fourthly,  avarice^  or  the  desire  for  the  possession  and  accumu- 
lation of  property,  is  the  next  in  order,  the  most  engrossing  pas- 
sion which  occupies  and  controls  the  human  mind. 

It  is  aasociated  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  physical  wants,  it  is  in  some  respects  a  mere  handmaid  to 
the  passion  for  display,  fashion  or  vanity,  among  civilised  and 
highly  cultivated  nations.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
though  savages  have  physical  wants  as  well  as  civilised  men,  yet 
they  seem  to  be  enturely  destitute  of  every  thing  like  avarice,  or 
a  desire  to  accumulate  property,  beyond  their  immediate  wants. 
Avarice  is  the  motive  ;  wealth,  display  and  power,  are  the  objects 
of  this  passion. 

Fifthly  y  the  natural  inclination^  as  evideficed  by  the  practice  of  all 
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naHans  amd  people^  to  warship  tht  Supreme  Bem^.  The  wmree 
or  cftnse  of  thk  natural  impiJse,  or  religious  instinoi,  miut  be  the 
same  in  all  mankind,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or 
Pagans ;  the  difference  in  its  manifestation  arising  from  educa- 
tion,  habit,  or  accident.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  are  often  aa  sincere  and  devoted 
to  their  religious  creeds,  dogmas,  and  opinions,  as  the  Christians 
are  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures.  When 
this  passion  ia  carried  to  excess,  it  begets  bigotry,  enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  intolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  persecution.  Religious 
feeling  is  the  steadiest  and  strongest  passion  which  can  operate 
upon  the  mind  through  life.  No  other  will  lead  a  person  so 
readily  to  sacrifice  his  interest,  or  his  life.  It  has  had  &e  great- 
est and  most  permanent  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  any  passion  whatever.  The  Jews  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  its  constant  and  permanent  influence.  It  is  now 
over  2,500  years  since  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians ;  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  they  have  been  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  an  oppressed  and  often  a  persecuted  people  ;  yet  they  have 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  climates  preserved  themselves  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  race,  and  have  not  sacrificed  their  religious  opin- 
ions and  ceremonies  for  the  gratification  of  avarice,  ambition, 
vanity,  love,  or  any  other  passion,  but  are  essentially  the  same 
people  they  were  over  two  thousand  years  since. 

Sixthly,  a  desire  for  power  and  dominion,  usually  called  amH^ 
tion.  This  passion  seems  to  spring  from,  and  be  founded  upon, 
the  desire  of  the  mind  for  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  will,  and 
freedom  from  all  restraint,  together  with  a  desire  of  the  necessary 
power  and  means  of  carrying  into  effect  one's  will  in  all  oases. 
But  this  kind  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  action  in  one  person,  im- 
plies subjection  and  subserviency,  if  not  perfect  slavery,  in  the  person 
thus  subjected  to  his  will.  A  desire  for  power  and  dominion 
over  property,  is  the  same  as  the  passion  of  avarice,  and  a  desire 
to  exnibit  and  display  the  extent  of  one's  property  or  power,  is 
mere  personal  vanity.  The  leading  motive  with  many  if  not  most 
persons,  in  acquiring  either  property  or  power,  is  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  great  display,  and  to  exhibit  what  they  think  their 
superiority  over  their  fellow  beings. 

The  great  lawgivers,  savans,  writers,  statesmen,  and  conquerors 
of  the  world,  who  have  struggled  to  acquire,  or  increase  their 
power  and  influence,  have  done  so  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons ;  first,  to  gratify  their  vanity ;  secondly,  for  fame, 
present  or  future,  on  account  of  great  achievements,  exhibiting 
their  superiority  over  their  fellow  beings ;  or  thirdly  and  lastly,  for 
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tbe  purpose  of  direeting  and  controlling  their  fellow  beings  in 
order  to  improve  their  condition «  and  promote  their  happiness. 
Personal  vanity  is  often  connected  with  national  glory,  and  I  fear 
there  are  ten  aspirants  for  power  to  gratify  mere  personal  vanity 
for  display,  where  there  is  one  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and  ten  am- 
bitious of  fame,  where  there  is  one  who  seeks  and  strives  to 
improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
beings. 

Seventhly,  a  desire  fbr  revenge.  This  is  a  passion  which  rages 
in  its  full  violence  only  in  the  minds  of  savages.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  powerful,  but  almost  the  only  powerful  mental  passion 
which  operates  upon  the  great  mass  of  savages ;  who  have  not 
much  ambition  for  power  or  fame,  not  any,  or  scarce  any  avarice, 
and  very  little  social  sjrmpathy.  Revenge  is  so  neutralized  and 
softened,  among  a  civilized  people*  by  avarice,  ambition,  vanity, 
and  other  mental  passions,  that  its  influence  need  seldom  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  estimating  human  motive. 

The  excessive  gratification  of  physical  appetites  generally  tends 
to  blunt  the  mind,  render  it  torpid,  and  incline  .both  body  and 
mind  to  inactivity  and  sleep  ;  but  the  gratification^  as  weU  as  the 
operation  upon  the  mind  of  mental  passions^  usually  render  it  more 
active  and  acute^  and  the  person  more  ^JoakefuL  and  energetic. 
Mental  passions  thus  act  as  powtrfvX  stimulants  ;  most  persons  are 
toakeful^  energetic  and  enterprising^  and  their  minds  active  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  strcTigth  of  thur  passions  ;  and  if  by  means  of  mis- 
fortune they  become  discouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other,  accumulate  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  their  ava- 
rice, they  henceforward  lose  their  enterprise,  and  much  of  their 
activity  and  energy,  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 

If  man  had  no  intellectual  passions,  nothing  but  physical  appe- 
tites to  stimulate  him,  when  his  immediate  wants  were  gratified, 
he  would  relapse  into  indolence  and  inertness  ;  and  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  degradation,  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  many  of  the  brute 
creation :  and  never  could  have  made  the  lea^t  progress  in  civili- 
zation or  improvement  in  his  condition,  above  that  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  savages 

Sec.  8.  A  moderate  gratification  of  the  natural  passions  is  in 
accordance  with  the  object  of  creation. 
All  the  natural  propensities,  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions 
of  man,  were  given  to  him  by  the  Creator,  for  good  and  wise 
purposes  ;  and  the  gratification  of  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
within  moderate  and  rational  limits,  must  be  consistent  with  his 
nature,  and  intended  to  promote  his  happiness  and  well-being ; 
but  no  one  can  be  carried  to  excess,  without  weakening  and  ev^n- 
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toally  de«|0Qni>g  some  other  faoalty  of  his  nature,  and  injuring 
bis  physical  constitution.  It  was  designed  that  all  his  natural, 
not  his  artificial  appetites  and  passions,  should  be  gratified  to  a 
moderate  extent^  and  not  that  one  or  two  should  engross  his 
whole  mind  or  attention,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  others,  and  to 
tbe  saorifice  eventually  of  his  health,  constitution,  and  mental 
powers  on  all  other  subjects.  Excessive  indulgence  for  a  oonsid- 
erable  length  of  time  in  innocent  amusements,  and  even  the  ex- 
citement of  gay  society,  relaxes  the  tone  and  energy  both  of  the 
mind  and  the  physical  system,  and  unfits  them  for  the  sober,  ra- 
tional, and  necessary  employments  of  life.  Moderation  is  con- 
sistent with  tbe  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  with  the 
gratification  of  all  the  appetites  and  passions  of  his  nature ;  but 
excessive  indulgence  in  one  or  more,  necessarily  produces  the 
neglect  and  decline  of  others.  The  necessary  tendency  of  modera- 
tion, is  to  produce  good  consequences;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessary  tendency  of  excess,  is  to  produce  evil  consequences. 
Moderation  is  almost  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  virtue ;  vice 
can  scarcely  exist,  without  either  excess,  or  the  wrong  direction 
of  a  passion,  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  virtuous.  For 
instance,  to  desire  the  punishment  of  a  criminal,  is  certainly  a 
virtuous  feeling,  though  it  might  be  deemed  malevolence,  by  per* 
sons  sympathizing  with  the  criminal ;  but  to  desire  the  punishment 
of  good  and  innocent  persons,  is  of  itself  a  vicious  and  wicked 
feeling. 

Even  avarice,  when  it  exists  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  end  of  man,  and  becomes  a  vice,  only  when 
it  is  in  excess,  and  leads  to  covetousness  and  oppression.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  ambition  ;  it  is  laudable  as  long  as  its  ends 
and  objects  are  good  ;  and  vicious  when  its  ends  and  objects  are 
evil.  So  of  dislike,  abhorrence,  indignation,  anger  and  hatred  : 
they  are  virtues,  when  excited  by  vice,  misconduct  and  crime, 
and  become  vices  only  when  excited  by  conduct  which  is  correct 
and  innocent. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  proper  education,  to  regulate  the 
intellectual  passions,  and  give  them  such  direction  as  to  make 
them  useful  stimulants  to  both  body  and  mind.  Monarchs, 
Priests,  and  Chieftains,  have  made  great  use  of  the  passions,  to 
control  the  mind,  and  to  govern  and  enslave  mankind. 

Sec.  9.     On  Education — its  different  kindsj  history^  and  im^ 

partanee. 

Education  consists  of  the  development  and  discipline  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  and  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
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rriigioQB  feelings,  propensities,  and  passions  of  man,  I0^ell  as  tlie 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  science. 

It  may  be  divided  into  six  kinds : 

1st.  Intellectual  education,  or  the  development  and  discipline 
of  the  brain  and  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  consisting  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  schools,  that  of  books,  and  that 
derived  from  observation,  examination,  comparison,  reflection,  and 
reasoning. 

2nd.  Industrial  education ; — ^which  consists  of  the  exercise^  of 
training  the  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves  of  the  human  system  to 
habits  of  industry,  in  some  particular  employment  or  pursuit, 
whereby  any  physical  effort  may  be  made  with  greater  &cility  and 
skill. 

3rd.  Social  education ; — ^which  consists  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  every  individual,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-be- 
ings ;  comprising  his  powers  of  conversation,  practical  knowledge 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dancing,  and  other  matters  of 
amusement. 

4di.  Moral  education  ; — consisting  of  a  development  of  proper 
feelings  of  charity  and  sympathy  for  persons  in  distress ;  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  principles  of  justice,  and  of  propriety  of  con- 
duct, in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  fellow-beings. 

5th.  Religious  education ;  and 

6th.  Professional  and  business  education. 

The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  kinds  of  education,  as  above 
enumerated,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  community.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  will  acquire,  without  much  effort  or 
expense,  all  of  the  third,  which  is  necessary  for  their  purposes. 
The  sixth  may  be  confined  to  the  professional  classes,  merchants 
and  business  men,  and  persons  who  conduct  great  and  difficult 
enterprises  and  pursuits,  in  which  great  numbers  of  laborers  and 
large  amounts  of  capital  are  employed.  Books  and  the  education 
of  the  schools  not  only  furnish  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  the 
tools  or  means  to  exercise,  improve,  and  expand  the  mind,  but 
they  also  place  before  it  ideas,  subjects,  and  questions  for  consid- 
eration ;  they  arouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  excite  it  to  action,  dis- 
cipline it,  and  induce  it  to  think,  examine,  compare,  analyse, 
reason,  and  judge  for  itself.  A  school  education,  however,  so  far 
as  it  teaches  language  only,  merely  communicates  to  the  mind  the 
symbols  of  ideas,  and  the  tools  or  instruments  by  which  to  ac 
quire  knowledge  ;  but  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  true  principles  of 
natural,  mechanical,  moral,  political,  mental,  or  theological 
science,  it  communicates  the  veiy  essence  of  knowledge  itself;^ 
and  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  learner  penmanship  and  the  use  of 
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munbers,  it  instructs  him  in  the  art  of  doing  business,  and  pre* 
serring  a  memorial  of  bis  acts. 

Letters  and  a  written  language  are  necessary  to  fix  in  a  definite 
form,  and  to  preserve  and  communicate  ideas,  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, memorials  of  experiments,  and  discoveries  in  science  ;  and 
of  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  nation  or  community  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  without  a  know- 
led^  of  letters. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  education  by  means  of 
schools  and  books,  was  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes  ;  and  such 
is  ihe  ease  now  in  all  Roman  Catholic,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan 
countries.  In  1494,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, ikai  every  baron  amd  gubstanttcU  freeholder  should  send  his 
ddeU  um  and  heir  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years  ;  amd 
afterwards  to  a  grammar  school.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  at  that  period,  of  all  th<$  western  and  central  countries 
of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  prevailed.  The  idea  was,  that  it 
was  important  to  educate  the  heir,  who  was  to  inherit  the  estate 
and  be  the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  younger  sons  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  mere  laborers,  did  not  need  any  edu- 
eatioQ. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, met  on  the  20th  December,  1560.  They  determined  that 
i^  was  necessary  to  have  a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  in- 
struction OF  TOUTH  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGION,  GRAMMAR, 
AND  THE  LATIN   TONGUE. 

It  is  Stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hetherington,  in  his  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline in  1561,  proposed  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,  under  which  designation  they  included  the  minis- 
try, the  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  POOR. 

The  Presbyterian,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches 
at  an  early  day,  determined,  that  the  rights  of  private  judgment^ 
in  all  matters  that  respect  religion,  are  universal  and  inalienable ; 
that  every  one  should  search  the  Scriptures,  and  be  governed  by 
them  and  by  his  own  conscience, — that  is,  that  every  one  should 
search  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  understanding,  interpretation,  and  private 
judgment  of  their  import.  They  thus  treated  education^  so  far 
as  respects  reading,  as  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty  ;  and  made  the  schools  a  part  of  the  new  religious  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  equally  importa/nt  amd  necessary  as  the  min- 
istry.     These  opinions  have  been  entertained  and  acted  upon  by 
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tliat  Charoh  ever  sinoe  that  time,  and  by  Congregational  and 
some  other  Protestant  Churohes  for  more  than  two  oentories 
past. 

In  1616,  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  enacted,  '^  that  in 
every  parish  where  convenient  means  could  be  had  for  entertain- 
ing a  school,  one  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed 
to  teach  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners ;"  and  in 
1633  this  Act  of  the  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament. 

But  this  act  was  only  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and  was 
very  defective.  In  1638,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland  "  directed  the  Presbyteries  to  see  thai 
schools  were  provided  in  every  landward  parish^  and  such  support 
secured  to  schoolmasters  as  should  render  educaHon  easily  aceessiMe 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom ^  During  the  civil  wars 
in  1646  a  more  enlii^htened  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  than 
that  of  1633  just  referred  to,  which,  though  rescinded  at  the  re- 
storation (in  1660)  was  adopted  almost  verbatim  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Act  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1696.  That  statute  is 
the  foundation  of  the  present  parochial  system  of  education  in 
Scotland. 

As  remarked  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  that  statute  provided  for 
what  had  been  long  and  earnestly  sought  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland — a  school  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to  render 
education  accessible  to  even  the  poorest  in  the  community. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  influences  of  the  Church  operated  upon 
the  government,  until  the  latter,  acting  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  impulses  received  from  the  former,  passed  Acts  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schoob  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people. 

In  1647  the  Plymouth  Colony  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
Act  "  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint 
a  person  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
every  township  of  one  hundred  families  should  support  a  grammar 
school." 

In  the  following  year  (1648)  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  tho 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  passed  a  statute  in  relation  to  education 
of  veiT  nearly  the  same  purport  as  that  passed  in  Massachusetts. 
The  ruritans  or  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut entertained  the  same  opinion  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land— that  education  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duty ; — and  the  former  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  ideas  and 
system  of  education  substantially  from  the  latter.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  common  school  education  in  New 
England,  which  was  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  nineteentb  oentary,  and  has  heen  more  recently 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  snocessfnl  operation,  in  nearly  all  the  free 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  Episcopalians  of  England  took  a  different  course. 
In  this  particular,  they  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Charch— denied  the  right  of  each  person  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tares  for  himself,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  private 
judgment ;  and  claimed  that  every  one  should  yield  his  own  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  receive  the  interpretation  of  the  Church 
(that  is,  of  the  clergy)  as  correct  in  all  cases.  Inasmuch  as  lay- 
men were  required  to  yield  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  clergy,  the  church  of  England  have  regarded  education  as 
unnecessary  for  the  laboring  classes  ;  and  hence  they  have  made 
no  efibrts  to  extend  a  common  school  education  to  the  whole 
people.  Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  Episcopalians,  who  con- 
stitate  about  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  England,  no  Act  has 
ever  been  passed  by  the  Britit^h  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  tax  on  property.  The  result  is  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  the  whole  population  of  England  a  common 
school  education. 

While  in  Scotland  and  many  of  our  free  states,  about  one  in 
four  of  the  whole  population  attend  school  a  portion  of  the  year, 
in  England  only  about  one  in  eleven  attend,  and  among  the  Epis- 
copal population  of  England  only  about  one  in  twenty  attend ;  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  southern  Europe,  perhaps  one  in 
an  hundred  of  the  population  attend  school,  in  Russia  only  one  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  Mohammedan  countries  a  still 
smaUer  proportion. 

Sec.  10.  On  School  District  Libraries  —  thdr  origin  and 
importance. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1837,  the  Legislature  of  Mass9chusetts 
passed  an  act  authorizing  each  legally  constituted  school  district 
in  the  State,  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and 
apparatus,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  for  the  first  year, 
and  t^n  dollars  for  any  succeeding  year.  Any  town  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  by  virtue  of  its  general  authority  to  maintain 
schools,  may  raise  whatever  sum  it  pleases  for  the  same  object. 
By  an  Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1842,  the  Legislature  granted 
from  the  State  Treasury,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  to  every  school 
district,  which  should  raise  and  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  school  library ;  and  if  that  sum  is  raised 
by  subscription  or  donation,  and  appropriated  to  that  object,  it 
entitles  the  district  to  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
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The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  similar  act  aboat  the 
same  time^  or  very  soon  afterwards,  to  provide  for  a  school  district 
library,  in  every  district  within  the  State.  In  1838,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michi^n  passed  an  act  authorising  each  school  district 
to  raise  by  tax,  ten  dollars  per  annum,  to  buy  books  for  a  district 
library — and  the  proceeds  of  certain  fines  were  appropriated  to 
the  same  object.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  town- 
ship libraries  m  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  be  divided  every  three 
months  among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town ;  so  that 
one  library,  by  means  of  the  quarterly  distribution  of  books  among 
the  several  districts,  may  answer  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
township. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries 
of  tl^e  State  of  New  York,  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  1844,  was 
l,038,396^and  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  1847,  1,310,986— 
amounting  at  the  latter  period  to  about  118  volumes  to  each  dis- 
trict, the  districts  then  numbering  11,052. 

The  late  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  says  in  his  report,  "  The  object  of  the  law  for  pro- 
curing district  libraries  is  to  diffuse  information  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  but  among  adults,  and  those 
who  have  finished  their  common  school  education.  The  books, 
therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  circulation  among 
the  inhabitants  generally.  They  should  not  be  children's  books, 
or  of  a  juvenile  character,  or  li^ht  and  frivolous  tales  and  roman- 
ces ;  but  works  conveying  solid  information,  which  will  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  far  as  such  library 
can." 

'^  Books  are  here  found  suited  to  every  age,  and  almost  every 
grade  of  intellect ;  and  the  instruction  and  information  afforded 
by  them  to  our  citizens  of  adult  age,  are  of  incalculable  benefit." 

As  language  of  itself  does  not  constitute  knowledge,  but  only 
the  symbols  of  knowledge,  and  the  medium  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired,  the  common  schools  do  very  little  except  to  communi- 
cate to  the  learner  the  key  and  the  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  acquire  knowledge  from  books. 

Books  and  libraries  are  therefore  necessary  to  complete  that 
system  of  education  which  is  commenced  only  in  the  common 
school — ^aud  the  establishment  of  school  district  libraries  may  be  re- 
garded  as  an  era  in  the  history  and  progress  of  popular  education^ 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
themselves.  These  libraries  will  unfold  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  middle  classes,  vast  sources  of  valuable  information,  whioh  will 
tend  to  expand  their  minds,  to  increase  intelligence,  and  the 
productiveness  of  their  industry,  and  to  elevate  their  character. 
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Sec.  11.  Education  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  develope  the 
facuUies  of  man. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  developed  and  strengthened, 
and  all  the  mnscles  and  organs  of  the  system  are  increased  in 
size,  and  rendered  more  perfect  by  frequent  exercise.  This  is 
verified  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith,  whose  right  arm,  by  the 
daily  nse  of  heavy  hammers,  in  forging  and  working  iron,  becomes 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  arms  of  any  other  class  of  men.  It 
is  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  classes  of  persons,  that  the  limbs 
and  organs,  or  part  of  the  system  most  exercised,  become  the 
strongest.  But  the  greater  part  of  employments  give  a  healthy 
exercise  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  human  system,  and  tend  to 
increase  their  strength  and  activity. 

Even  the  senses  are  rendered  more  acute  and  accurate  by 
exercise,  attention,  and  practice.  An  experienced  banker,  accus- 
tomed to  examine  critically  the  execution  of  bank  notes  and  drafts, 
can  readily  see  and  detect  defects,  omissions  and  differences  in 
the  execution,  or  engraving,  too  minute  and  slight  to  be  perceived 
by  a  person  of  less  experience  ;  and  sailors  can  often  perceive  dis- 
tinctly vessels  and  objects  at  a  distance  upon  the  water,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vision  of  landsmen.  A  skilful 
musician,  whose  organs  of  hearing  have  been  disciplined  for  years, 
will  be  put  in  pain  by  slight  discords,  which  would  not  be  observ- 
ed by  ordinary  hearers.  Perhaps  this  increased  skill  depends  as 
much  on  the  mind,  as  it  does  on  the  senses.  It  arises  from  the 
attention  given  by  the  mind  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  senses. 

T%e  more  a  person  exercises  his  memory^  judgment j  or  reasoning 
facuUieSy  upon  any  particular  subject^  the  more  acute,  accurate,  and 
active  J  the  faculty  exercised  becomes.  In  as  much  as  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system,  which  consists  of  physical  organs,  when  the  mind  has 
dwelt  long  upon  any  particular  subject,  the  succession  of  ideas  in 
the  mind,  from  frequent  occurrence  and  repetition,  become  asso-. 
elated  together  and  form  trains  of  thought,  so  that  when  the  same 
subject  is  i^in  introduced  to  the  mind,  the  same  succession  of 
ideas  and  trains  of  thought  will  be  suggessed  to  it,  and  follow  each 
other  in  their  accustomed  order.  ,This  association  of  ideas  in  the 
mind  depends  on  the  same  cause,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  muscular  and  organic  system 
usually  called  habit.  No  man  can  be  a  great  general  in  modern 
times,  since  war  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  become  a  very 
complicated  science,  unless  his  mind  has  been  thoroughly  disci- 
plined by  active  service  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  extensive  read- 
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ing  and  learninfi:  in  mathematics,  fortification,  and  military  taction. 
Nor  can  a  man  become  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  lawyer,  orator, 
debater  or  tactician,  as  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  without  expe- 
rience as  well  as  learning  in  those  several  departmenta ;  learning 
alone  is  not  sufficient ;  practice  also  is  necessary.  To  make  a 
great  statesman,  legislator,  or  judge,  more  mature  judgment,  and 
more  various  and  extensive  acquirements,  observation,  and 
reflection  are  necessary,  but  experience  in  either  of  those  particu- 
lar departments,  is  not  so  important.  In  those  great  departments 
of  life  and  some  others,  exteridve  acquirements^  science^  observoHnnj 
reflection^  and  practical  experience  in  some  other  department  of 
businessy  seem  to  supjdy  the  place  of  experience  in  those  in  qiustion. 
The  science  of  government  <$an  only  be  acquired  by  many  years 
of  intense  mental  labor. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be  fully  developed  and 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  exercise  only,  and  neither  of  them 
can  be  fitted  for  any  of  ihe  higher  employments  of  civilized  life,* 
without  many  years  of  training,  and  intense  application.  The 
muscles  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  current  of  thought,  and  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  the  mind,  must  be  adapted,  by  practice  and 
discipline,  to  their  respective  ends,  before  any  high  degree  of 
excellence  can  be  attained  in  any  useful  employment  of  life. 
Everything  must  become  habitual,  before  it  can  be  performed 
skilfully.  How  infinitely  superior  is  civilized  man  to  savages 
and  barbarians,  not  only  in  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  f&culties ;  but  also  in 
physical  developments,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  system, 
to  some  useful  and  productive  industry,  or  business,  to  which  hd 
may  have  been  bred  f  He  may  not  be  superior  in  strength  or 
affility  for  the  chace,  or  for  warlike  operations,  but  superior  in 
adaptation  to  useful  labor,  in  any  employment  which  will  enable 
him  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  to  fill  the  station  for  which  he  was  apparently  designed  by 
the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science  ; 
nor  is  there  any  short  and  easy  path  to  attain  it.  It  can  only  be 
acquired  by  many  long  years  of  patient  and  toilsome  labor,  dili- 
gence and  attention.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  the 
sons  of  great  and  eminent  men,  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
distinction,  by  patient  industry  and  energy  of  character,  do  not 
generally  possess  the  talents  and  abilities  of  their  fathers.  Being 
generally  bred  in  luxury  and  comparative  indolence,  which  serves 
to  Btimidate  their  pride,  vanity,  and  passion  for  amusement  and 
pleasure,  they  seldom  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  acquire 
much  vigor  either  of  body  or  niind ;  and  they  are  often  led  on  by 
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the  specious  attractions  of  frivoloos  amnscments,  until  their  pas- 
BiODB  for  amusement  become  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be 
resisted  ;  and  the  mind  becomes  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  sober  reali- 
ties of  life. 

Luxury  and  indolence  are  the  grave  of  talent.  A  person  may 
be  bom  with  as  much  native  talent  as  Julius  Csssar,  Cicero,  or 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  if  cradled  in  luxury,  and  bred  in  indo- 
lence, unless  he  makes  a  total  change  of  his  habits,  (which  is 
almost  impossible,)  he  must  necessarily  remain  through  life,  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient.  He  may,  by  moans  of  his  native 
genius,  elegance  of  manners  and  general  information,  acquired 
without  reasoning  much,  be  able  to  make  a  speech  or  address, 
upon  the  mere  sur&oe  of  things,  that  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a 
popular  audience,  and  be  effective  for  the  moment ;  but  to  discuss 
great  principles  with  ability,  point  out  their  tendencies,  trace 
tiiem  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  warn  the  public  of  the  dangers 
attending  them  ;  or  to  originate  and  mature  great  and  important 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  requires  an  enlarged 
wisdom,  acquired  by  attentively  observing  the  current  of  human 
efvents,  much  learning,  deep  reflection,  and  a  well-balanced, 
and  well  disciplined  mind. 

Nor  is  discipline  of  mind  in  one  department  of  science  or  busi- 
ness, of  as  much  importance  in  other  departments,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  character,  as  many  of  the  schools  and  school- 
men pretend.  To  play  chess,  many  games  of  cards,  and  some 
other  games  of  amusement  well,  requires  science  and  discipline  of 
mind  as  well  as  experience ;  and  yet  the  science  and  discipline  of 
mind 'thus  acquired,  serve  only  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  and  to 
divert  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  ^ny  rational  and  useful  employ- 
ment. If  these  reflections  are  correct,  they  show  the  importance 
of ''  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  forming  his 
babite  of  mind  and  body,  and  adapting  them  not  only  to  the  paths 
of  virtue,  but  to  the  pursuits  which  he  is  to  follow  through  life. 
They  show  also  the  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  and  hazard  of  a 
man's  changing  his  pursuits,  after  he  has  attained  the  middle  age 
ofUfe. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  our  moral,  benevo- 
lent, and  social  feelings.  They  are  quickened,  increased,  and 
strengthened  by  frequent  exercise,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties.  Frequent  attention  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  serves  to  awaken, 
increase,  and  strengthen  our  benevolent  feelings  and  sympathies, 
for  persons  in  distress,  and  to  render  them  more  quick  and  active. 
In  order  to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  however,  it  is  necess«ary 
to  restrain  our  selfish  as  well  as  our  malevolent  passions.    Modera- 
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tion,  and  the  restraiDt  of  violent  passions  and  appetites,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  yirtae.  A  person  of  violent  and  unrestrained 
passions,  may  have  certain  generous  impulses,  which  may  he 
called  instincts,  or  propensities,  hut  cannot  he  properly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  virtues.  One  of  the  nohlest  acquirements  of 
man,  consists  in  the  power,  which  may  hecomc  a  fixed  hahit,  of 
restraining  his  own  passions,  and  giving  a  proper  direction  to  his 
moral  and  social  feelings.  Even  conscience  can  he  cultivated, 
and  generally  depends  upon  the  education,  hahits,  and  opinions 
of  the  person. 

The  frequent  gratification  of  feelings  and  desires,  increases 
their  force,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  is 
greatly  strengthened  and  increased  in  violence  by  repetition,  until 
it  becomes  an  habitual  attendant  upon  its  associated  feeling,  or 
desire,  and  soon  becomes  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  easily  over- 
come, or  restrained.  Though  passion  is  essentially  physical  in  its 
character,  yet  it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  upon  habit, 
and  the  principle  of  association,  that  it  may  be  disciplined  and 
controlled  by  the  mind.  Passion  may  therefore  be  defim/td  a/m  im- 
fvlst  of  nature^  arising  by  theforu  of  habit y  from  any  feeling  or 
desire  with  which  it.  is  associated.  The  very  source  or  origin  from 
whence  violent  passions  arise,  consists  in  the  repeated  and  habi- 
tual indulgence  of  feelings  and  desires,  which  were  at  first  moder- 
ate, and  easily  controlled.  Indulgence  is  the  source  of  fosnon  amd 
vice ;  and  self  restraint ^  and  a  proper  direction  and  exercise  of 
moral  feelings  and  sympathies^  lie  at  the  foundation  of  virtue. 
Proper  exercise  and  discipline  are  therefore  as  necessary  to  the 
development  of  our  moral,  as  of  our  intellectual  and  physical 
faculties. 

Exercise  and  discipline  being  necessary  to  developo,  strengthen, 
and  bring  to  perfection  all  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties  of  man,  industry,  in  which  I  would  include 
both  mental  and  physical  labor,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  virtues.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  from  the  original 
command  to  him,  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  to  have  been  imposed  upon  every  weU  person  as  a  dutv,  to 
attend  to  some  business  or  employment,  either  of  utUity  to  him- 
self or  his  fellow  beings,  which  may  serve  to  exercise,  develope, 
and  discipline  his  organs  and  faculties.  The  ^necessity  of  industry 
in  this  view  of  the  subject ^  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon  man  by 
the  Deity  for  a  two-fold  object ;  first  ^  to  develope  and  discipline  his 
physical  and  iTiiellccttuil  organs  and  faculties  ^  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life^  and  to  main- 
tain his  offspring  J  and  to  people,  replenish  ^  and  subdue  the  earth; 
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Seeondlfj  to  devdope  his  intelledueU  and  moral  faculHe$y  to  Jit  kirn 
for  UvvHg  in  a  state  of  society  in  this  worlds  and  for  a^higker 
at€tte  of  existence  in  the  world  to  come.  That  this  life  is  but  a  state 
of  probation^  to  develope  the  faculties  of  man,  and  fit  him  for 
another  and  better  world,  is  believed  not  only  by  Christians,  bat 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  earth. 

Liberty,  industry,  and  conformity  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  perfect  development  and  propec  direction  and  exercise 
of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  are  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  world  to  come,  to 
which  his  nature  is  adapted.  This  great  and  important  end,  so 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  consists  in  civilization ;  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  oivilizatioQ  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is  capable* 
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CHAPTER  III. 
On  civilizatiow — DsninTioN  and  successive  steps  in  the 

PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION— GRAZING,  MINING,  MECHANISM, 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE ^DEPENDENCE  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE— ^INTENTIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sec.  2.  CivUizatum  is  progresshc. 
It  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  that  the  constitation,  including  not 
only  the  physical,  but  so  mnoh  of  the  mental  Realties  and  capaci- 
ties of  man,  as  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  brain  and  other 
physical  organs,  may  be  in  a  state  of  development  and  progres- 
sive improvement  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to 
age.  It  is  partly  from  this  source,  and  partly  from  the  fact  tiiat 
knowledge  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  civilized  world,  that  some 
politicians  of  our  country  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  progressive 
democracy.  That  civilization  in  the  aggregate  is  progressive  in 
this  and  many  oiher  countries,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  in  as 
much  as  it  embraces  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  faculties, 
powers,  principles,  and  elements  variously  combined,  it  may  im- 
prove in  some  respects,  and  be  at  the  same  time  declining  in 
others.  That  the  principles  of  the  political  parties  of  our  country 
are  undergoing  great  changes  from  time  to  timo,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
but  whether  they  are  improving,  or  verging  towards  corruption  and 
tyranny,  admits  of  different  opinions ;  tlie  developments  of  the 
foture  can  alone  determine  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
My  object  is  to  analyze  the  elements  and  principles  of  civilisation, 
together  with  the  elements  and  principles  of  our  social  system, 
haoits,  customs,  institutions,  government,  and  national  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
what  parts  of  our  system,  institutions,  customs  and  policy  tend  to 
advance,  and  what  tend  to  retard  us  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Sec.  2.  Civilization  defined. 
Civilization  consists  in  the  development  and  melioration  of  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  Acuities,  constitution  and  con- 
dition of  man ;  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  system  and 
government  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  highest  degree 
of  civilization  for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator,  oon- 
sists  in  such  a  development  and  improvement  of  his  faculties, 
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oonbtitation  and  oondition,  and  such  an  organization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  social  system,  and  system  of  government  under  which 
he  lives,  as  tend  to  secure  hia  rights,  and  promote  his  health, 
activity  and  general  welfare  and  happines,  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  aggregate,  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible.  The  insti- 
tutions of  religion  are  included  under  the  term  social  system ;  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  physical  condition.  This  definition  is  a 
condensation  of  the  statement  and  definition  of  civilization  given 
by  M.  Guizot,  the  learned  French  scholar  and  statesman,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  general  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe; 
except  that  less  importance  is  attached  by  him  to  the  physical 
condition  of  man. 

Sec.  3.  Industry^  property  and  education,  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  civilization. 

Wandering  tribes  of  shepherds  are  always  either  savages  or 
barbarians,  ignorant  and  degraded ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
chiefs,  they  are  very  poor  and  destitute ;  and  the  condition  of 
wandering  hunters  is  still  worse.  The  latter  are  generally  poorer, 
more  destitute,  and  enby  less  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  the 
former.  Degradation  c  f  morals  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
destitution,  misery  and  ignorance.  Though  it  is  not  universal, 
yet  in  most  cases,  long-(K)ntiaued  physical  suffering,  arising  from 
destitution,  hardens  the  ireelin^  and  produces  moral  degradation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  physical  comforts  tend  to  pro- 
mote good  morals  ;  though  luxury  usually  produces  more  or  less 
social  vice.  No  people  can  become  civilized  without  fixed  habi- 
tations and  regular  industry,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Fixed  habitations  constitute  property ;  and  nearly 
all  the  property  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  are  produced'  by  the  labor  and  attention  of  man. 
Though  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization,  yet  civilization  and  wealth  generally  ad- 
vance together.  Industry  and  property  therefore  Ue  at  the  very 
foundation  of  civilization;  without  which  it  cannot  exist;  and  it 
progresses  in  proportion  to  the  advance  a  people  make  in  produc- 
tive industry,  in  cultivation  of  mind,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  production  of  whatever  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man. 

The  Spartans,  Romans,  and  all  the  warlike  nations  of  anti- 
quity, despised  labor,  and  looked  upon  it  as  degrading,  and  fit 
only  for  slaves.  Christianity  has  in  a  measure  sanctified  industry, 
and  made  it  respectable.     As  the  Christian  religion  is  a  spiritual 
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matter,  it  cannot  be  nnderetood  and  realized  by  a  people  wbo 
haye  not  made  considerable  advancement  in  the  cultivation  of 
tbeir  minds.  It  cannot  be  propagated  among  savages,  and  can 
exist  in  its  purity  only  among  a  highly  civilized  people.  This  is 
verified  by  the  history  of  the  various  attempts  to  Christianise  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  is  impossible  to  elevate  man  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  and  raise  him  in  the  grade  of  civilization, 
in  anymode,  or  by  any  means,  except  by  improving  at  the  same 
time,  both  his  mental  and  physical  condition.  To  improve  his 
morals,  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  religion  of 
Christianity,  without  first  raising  both  his  mental  and  physical 
condition  above  that  of  a  savage  or  barbarian,  is  impracticable. 
Industry  and  business  not  only  afford  the  principal  means  of 
exercising  the  mind ;  but  they  supply  the  sole  means  of  support- 
ing schools,  scholars  and  students  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
learning  and  science,  and  of  supporting  a  Christian  ministry. 
Regular  industry  may  therefore  be  regarded^  as  one  of  the  chief 
corner-stones  of  both  civilization  and  Christianity;  and  industry 
and  education  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  amd  pro^ 
gress  in  the  world.  Industry  cannot  be  rendered  very  effective 
without  education,  and  the  application  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Whatever  course  of  policy  tends  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  science,  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  and  increase  pro- 
ductive industry,  must  therefore  promote  improvement,  and  the 
great  cause  of  civilization.  Hence  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  the  mendicant  orders,  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  tend  to  impede  their 
progress. 

Sec  4.     Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  primary  wants  of  man  consist  of  food,  drink,  clothing, 
fuel,  lodging,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  him  from  the  ele- 
ments. The  two  first,  and  the  last,  are  absolutely  necessary,  with- 
out which  he  cannot  long  exist  in  any  climate ;  clothing  and  fuel 
are  equally  necessary  in  cold  climates,  though  not  so  much  so  in 
warm  countries,  and  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  first  end  to  be  attained 
by  man  in  his  progress  towards  civilization,  consists  in  such  a 
development  and  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  facul- 
ties, as  will  enable  him  to  provide  himself  witn  whatever  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  promote  health,  strength,  activity 
and  longevity ;  to  provide  himself  with  food,  clothing  of  some 
kind,  lodging,  fuel,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent  to  shelter  and  protect 
him  from  lains,  dews  and  storms,  cold,  heat  and  dampness,  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather ;  frequent  exposures  to  any  of  which 
affect  his  health,  and  shorten  his  life. 
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Tbe  ftrst  step  in  bis  progress,  is  to  tame,  domesticate,  and  subject 
to  bis  Q86,  SQch  animals  as  will  fnrnisb  bim  food  and  clotbing,  or 
eitber,  or  be  useful  as  beasts  of  burden  and  labor,  in  subduing  the 
eartb.  Tbe  wanderinsr  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Tartars  of  Asia,  and 
of  ancient  Muscovy,  (now  Russia,)  and  Poland,  wbo  subsisted 
mostly  on  tbe  milk  and  flesb  of  tbeir  cattle  and  camels,  and  were 
clothed  and  sheltered  witb  tbeir  skins,  were  elevated  far  above 
the  lowest  grade  of  savages,  who  subsist  entirely  on  game,  fish, 
and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  tbe  earth,  having  no  domestic 
animals  but  tbe  dog,  which  is  useful  to  them  in  hunting  only. 

The  second  step  in  tbe  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  to 
make  iron>  and  to  work  it  into  edge  tools,  and  other  tools  and 
instruments  of  mechanism,  to  enable  him  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
and  other  materials,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  use.  This  is  so 
universally  admitted,  that  most  authors  and  philosophers  have 
regarded  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  as  the  principal  test  of 
civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  used  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools  and  instruments  to  work  in  wood  and  stone,  made  of 
hardened  copper.     This  was  a  tolerable  substitute  for  iron. 

The  natives  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  bad  some  knowledge 
of  the  Art  of  Pottery,  of  shaping  clay,  and  converting  it  into 
articles  of  domestic  use  by  burning ;  and  some  of  them  made 
rough  axes  and  tools  of  stone  with  which  they  could  hack  rather 
than  cut  down  trees,  make  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and  dig 
up  the  earth,  make  mounds  and  huts,  and  cultivate  to  a  trifling 
extent,  maize  or  Indian  com,  and  a  few  vegetables  ;  but  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  iron,  or  any  other 
metal  suitable  for  edge  tools,  or  for  instruments  of  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

The  next  and  third  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  invent  and  make 
ploughs,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  instruments  and  utensils  for  dig- 
ging up  and  cultivating  the  earth  ;  to  invent  and  make  spinning 
wheels  and  looms,  to  spin,  weave,  and  convert  flax,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  silk  into  cloth  ;  and  to  invent  and  make  wheeled  car- 
riages, wagons  or  carts  of  some  description,  and  rough  dwelling 
houses  partly  of  wood,  but  mostly  of  stone,  brick,  or  clay. 

It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Israelites,  and  the  neighboring  nations,  had  the  art  of  making  flax 
and  wool  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period.  A  rude  species  of 
house-building,  and  the  art  of  making  cloth,  were  invented  in  most 
eonnfaries  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  little  or  no  use 
was  made  of  the  earth  except  for  supporting  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  producing  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  grew  spontane- 
ously. 

3* 
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Sec.  5.  Oii  the  MttdU — thty  precede  both  Agriadturt,  a/nd  a 
Division  of  Employmenis, 
A  division  of  employments  cannot  take  place,  until  man  has 
made  some  process  in  making  tools  and  instruments  to  work  with, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  for  up  to  this  period,  he  clothes  him- 
self in  furs  and  skins,  suhsists  upon  the  products  of  his  flocks,  and 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fish,  and  game.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  cultivate  grain  or  vegetables  to  any  extent^ 
wUil  he  has  learned  to  make  iron  or  copp^y  and  to  work  it  into 
something  like  ploughs^  spades^  shovels^  hoes^  and  pick-axes^  to  dig 
upy  oAid  subdue  the  earth,  and  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  seed,  and 
the  production  of  crops.  After  he  has  learned  to  make  iron,  or 
copper,  and  work  it  into  tools  and  instruments  of  industry ;  some 
turn  their  attention  to  mining  and  making  iron ;  others  forge  it, 
and  make  it  into  diverse  instruments  and  edge  tools ;  others  use 
the  tools  to  work  in  wood,  and  make  utensils  and  instruments  of 
industry  ;  some  engage  in  house-building,  of  stone,  clay  or  briok, 
with  a  very  little  wood  for  doors ;  some  build  entirely  of  wood  ; 
and  others  make  wheels  and  looms,  with  which  the  female  part 
of  the  community  spin  and  weave  cloth.  It  is  my  intention  to 
distinguish  agriculture  from  grazing,  and  to  con&ne  the  term 
agriculture  to  its  strict  sense  and  meaning,  of  cultivation  of  the 
ground  in  fields,  raising  grain,  vegetables,  &c.  As  agriculture 
cannot  by  any  possible  means  be  carried  on,  except  to  a  veiy 
trifling  extent,  without  various  tools  and  instruments,  made 
partly  of  iron  and  copper,  and  partly  of  wood,  the  wood  part  of 
which  cannot  be  made  without  edge  tools  made  of  iron,  or  hard- 
ened copper,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  not  only 
the  art  of  maJdng  iron  or  copper ^  but  the  mechanism  required  to 
make  the  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  must  precede  the 
practice  itself  of  agriculture.  Some  portion  of  the  mechanic  arts^ 
therefore,  necessarily  precede  agriculture,  which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  them,  and  cannot  exist  without  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  division  of  employments,  which  follows,  and 
cannot  precede  the  mechanic  arts,  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
.  ground,  or  agriculture  in  its  strict  sense,  is  resorted  to  by  man, 
to  provide  himself  with  a  more  regular  and  certain  supply  of 
vegetable  food  than  he  could  procure  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  famines  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were 
at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  in 
Palestine  was  very  rare  and  trifling ;  though  much  more  common 
and  extensive  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  some  other  countries.  At- 
tention is  not  given  to  agriculture  by  any  people,  until  they  set- 
tle down  and  establish  themselves  in  fixed  habitations ;  while  they 
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remain  in  tents,  ftnd  remote  from  place  to  plaoe  to  find  pasture 
and  water  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  do  not  usually  acquire 
or  claim  any  permanent  or  vested  interest  in  any  particular  por- 
tion of  soil,  and  do  not  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  culti- 
vate crops  and  harvest  them.  Not  only  Abraham  and  Lot,  but 
all  the  Israelites,  before  they  went  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  while  in 
the  wilderness,  and  until  after  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
dwelt  in  tents,  and  lived  a  pastoral,  not  an  agricultural  life ;  they 
must  have  understood  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  even  afr 
that  early  period,  and  made  cloth  for  clothing,  as  well  as  for  their 
tent8>  See  on  this  subject,  Gen.  iz :  23.  do.  iv :  19  and  22— do. 
xli :  42. — do.  xxxvii :  4,  23,31, 34 — do.  xzxviii:  14 — do.  xxxv : 
3,  and  21 — do.  xzzi :  33.  It  is  evident  from  these  and  many 
other  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  Israelites  had  a 
knowledge  of  metals,  and  kept  sheep  on  account  of  their  wool,  and 
made  cloth  of  various  kinds,  while  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  did 
not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  lived  on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks, 
and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth. 

All  grains,  vegetables,  and  plants,  as  well  as  fruits,  grew  at  first 
spontaneously  in  some  climates  and  countries,  and  have  been  trans- 
planted by  man  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  and 
improved  by  cultivation.  The  cotton  plant  appears  to  have  been 
a  native,  and  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in  India,  China, 
Egypt,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  and  many  other  countries,  and  flax 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  all  the  countries  of  southern  and  central 
Europe.  Man  must  have  learned  the  use  of  cotton  and  flax,  and 
to  spin  and  Weave  them  into  cloth,  before  the  thought  could  have 
been  suggested  to  him  of  cultivating  them ;  for  Uiey  are  not  fit 
for  food,  of  either  man  or  beast,  and  are  valuable  only  for  cloth- 
ing and  tiie  oil  obtained  from  their  seed.  The  use  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  flax  must  therefore  have  preceded  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  these  plants  ;  so  necessary  to  the  comforts  and  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilized  man.  Previous  to  their  cultivation  also, 
man  must  have  had  the  use  of  iron,  and  learned  to  make  some 
rough  species  of  plough,  spade,  or  hoe,  with  which  to  dig  up  and 
subdue  the  earth. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  every  species  of  grain, 
vegetable,  and  plant  cultivated  by  man.  He  must  have  found 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  growing  spontaneously,  appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use,  and  thus  learned  their  utility  and  value ; 
and  after  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  the  art  of  making 
it,  together  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  meohanism  to  forge  and 
work  the  iron,  and  make  edge  toolsf  and  work  in  wood  ;  and  had 
also  invented  and  learned  to  make  some  rough  species  of  agricul- 
tural instruments,  he  first  began  to  raise  by  cultivation  the  several 
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speoies  of  grain,  Tegetables,  and  plants  which  had  been  found 
nsefnl  to  him.  As  he  increased  in  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  a  division  of  employments  took  place;  his  employments 
became  more  and  more  ~  diversified,  and  barter,  or  an  exchange 
between  man  and  man  of  the  products  of  their  respective  employ- 
ments, was  introduced.  As  he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  learned  to  make  more  instruments  and  tools 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  convert  its  products  into 
food,  clothing,  and  utensils  of  use,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  he 
acquired  the  means  of  extending  the  cultivation,  and  improving 
in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  As  population  increased,  the 
demand  for  agricultural,  as  well  as  mechanical  products, 
increased,  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  agriculture,  and  also  to 
the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce.  One  improvement  and  dis* 
covety  has  led  to  another ;  and  every  useful  and  valuable  inven- 
tion in  the  mechanic  arts,  has  not  only  increased  the  comforts  of 
man,  but  contributed  to  promote  his  health,  increase  his  longevi- 
ty, and  multiply  population,  and  contributed,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  an  extennon 
of  agriculture,  and  an  increase  of  its  products,  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  value. 

AgricuUure  is  therefore  directly  dependent  upon  the  meekanic 
artij  not  only  for  its  origin^  but  also  for  every  step  of  its  progress 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  It  follows  the  mechanic  arts^  and 
ea/nnot  precede  them^  a/nd  may  be  said  to  be  the  fourth  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Sfic.  6.     Origin^  basisj  and  advamtages  of  Commerce, 

While  man  remains  in  a  state  of  native  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, the  whole  of  a  tribe  being  engaged  in  the  same  employments 
and  mode  of  life,  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  exchange,  bar- 
ter, or  commerce  of  any  kind ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  are  introduced,  then  comes  a 
division  of  employments,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  the  products  of  labor,  or  barter,  and  thu  is 
the  beginning  of  regular  commerce.  Commerce  is  thus  completely 
dependent  upon  the  mechanic  o/rts^  amd  the  division  of  employmefUSy 
and  can/not  exist  without  them,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Agricultural  products  alone  cannot  furnish  the  materials  of  an 
active  commerce  ;  and  two  nations  almost  exclusively  agrictdturaly 
have  seldom  much  intercourse  with  each  other.  Commerce  is  gene- 
rally carried  on  between  two  parties,  of  one  of  the  three  following 
characters :  first  between  the  ftirmer,  or  grower  of  the  raw  produce 
on  one  side,  who  exchanges  a  portion  of  his  surplus  produce  with  a 
mechanic  or  manufacturer  in  his  vicinity,  for  the  products  and 
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&bric8  of  meohanism,  whioh  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  or 
hia  fiunfly  ;  seoondly,  between  two  meohanics  in  the  yicinity  who 
mntoally  exchange  the  snrplns  products  of  each  other's  labor,  and 
part  with  what  they  do  not  need,  in  exchange  for  what  they  do 
need  for  their  own  use  and  consumption  ;  and  thirdly,  between 
parties,  one  or  both  of  whom  is  a  merchant,  who  buys  to  sell 
again,  and  make  gain,  or  sells  what  he  has  preyiously  purchased, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  its  sale.  The  two  first 
specks  of  commeru^  or  barter ^  are  muck  the  most  profitable  to  the 
consumers^  and  to  all  the  laboring  classes.,  as  they  thereby  acquire 
what  they  need  for  their  own  use  and  comfort^  without  wying  amy-- 
thing  for  tro/nsportation^  or  anything  for  expenses  emd  profits  of 
merchants^  factors^  agents j  Sfc, :  on  the  contrary,  the  last  species 
of  commerce  loads  down  its  products  with  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, and  ^nerally  with  two  or  three,  and  often  with  four  or  five 
profits  and  expenses,  of  merchants  and  commercial  agencies, 
Deside  interest  on  commercial  capital,  amounting  in  the  whole,  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  to  from  twenty  to  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  article.  The  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  remark,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Austin,  is  most  manifest, 
that  the  manufacturer  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  farmer. 
There  is  very  little  occasion  for  commerce  or  barter  between 
agriculturists,  or  between  two  agricultural  nations;  the  most 
natural  and  profitable  foreign  commerce,  is  between  two  nations 
of  different  climates,  or  in  different  states  of  improvement  and 
condition,  where  one  party  exchanges  the  produce  of  the  earth 
with  the  other  for  the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industry,  whereby  each  party  acquires  what  he  wants  directly, 
and  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  his  own  industry.  Tyre, 
Carthage,  and  Athens,  in  ancient,  and  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  more  modem  times,  were 
the  greatest  of  commercial  nations  at  their  respective  eras, 
as  Great  Britain  is  now  ;  because  they  were  also  in  advance  of  all 
other  nations  in  the  mechanic  arts  amd  manufactures  ;  and  their 
commeru  was  based  on  their  mechanism  and  manufacturing 
industry^  which  fu/mished  the  principal  subject  matter  and 
materiaU  for  making  exchanges^  and  carrying  on  commeru  with 
foreign  nations. 

Sec.  7.  Successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization  recapitulated. 
Of  the  five  great  divisions  and  departments  of  human  employ-* 
ment  and  industry,  all  of  which  and  many  others  seem  necessary 
to  man,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  high  state  of  civilisation,  the 
most  simple,  and  the  first  attained  in  his  progress  towards  civili- 
ntion,  is  the  pastoral  or  nomade  state ;  in  which  he  lives  as  a 
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shepberdy  rabing  and  tending  his  flooks  and  herds,  subsistmg 
upon  their  milk  and  flesh,  and  the  spontaneous  prodoctions  of  the 
earth,  and  clothing  himself  in  their  skins  and  wool.  His  second  step 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  the  business  of  mining, 
smelting  ores,  forging  and  making  iron,  and  working  it  into  edge 
tools,  and  other  tools  and  instruments,  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
&c.  His  third  step  is  to  learn  a  rude  system  of  house-buildiog, 
and  to  invent  spinning-wheels,  and  looms,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 
spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth  ;  and  of  making  ploughs,  and 
other  tools,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  It  thus  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  manu&ctures. 
His  fourth  step  consists  in  learning  to  plough,  or  dig  up  and  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  as  an  agriculturist.  Lastly  comes  commerce^  the 
connecting  link  in  the  chain,  between  all  the  other  employments. 
Though  commerce  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  pieehanic  a/rts,  amd 
upon  agriculture,  to  supply  its  materials,  yet  it  is  the  very  life" 
Uood  of  civilization,  amd  seems  necessary  to  stimulate  and  render 
active  all  the  arts  and  employments  of  civilized  life  ;  and  dviliza- 
tion  to  amy  great  extent  cannot  exist  without  it.  All  these  several 
employments,  together  with  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
and  science  required  for  pursuing  them  advantageously,  mutually 
a^  amd  react  upon  each  other;  amd  each  contributes  to  promote^ 
sustain^  amd  increase  the  productive  energy  of  the  others  ;  to  muUi' 
ply  the  comforts,  amd  promote  the  welfare  of  mamkind. 

Sec.  8.  Effects  of  science,  the  mechanic  arts,  i*iventions  amd  discov^ 
eries,  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Progressive  improvement  and  advancement  in  civilization, 
depend  on  industry,  on  productive  industry,  and  the  application 
of  the  natural  sciences  to  labor;  productive  industry  depends 
mostly  on  the  rewards  and  compensations  of  labor,  and  the 
activity  of  commerce,  which  act  as  stimulants  to  the  'mind  of 
man  ;  and  these  again  are  based  and  depend  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  machinery.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  a 
division  of  employments,  agriculture,  commerce,  amd  the  whole  fabric 
of  civilization,  all  depend  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  cannot  exist 
without  them  ;  amd  thai  as  a  general  rule,  no  nation  or  people  cam 
advamce  in  civilization  amy  faster  than  they  make  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  the  triumphs  of 
man  over  the  material  world^  and  over  the  physical  laws  of 
nature.  He  has  not  only  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  ; 
but  all  the  metals,  all  kinds  of  wood  and  timber,  nearly  evei^ 
species  and  product  of  vegetation,  all  the  earths  and  gases,  coal, 
stone,  and  salt,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  creation. 
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and  tha  winds  and  waters  upon  the  suifaoe  of  the  earth,  tare  all 
been  sabjected  to  the  nse  and  control  of  man,  and  made  sabsidiary 
to  his  oomforts,  enjoyments,  and  ^neral  welfare.      By  these 
means,  he  can  overcome  the  wants  and  eyils  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  storms,  and  wind ;  and  not  only  render  himself  comfortable, 
but  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  and  has  actually  increased  his 
ordinary  period  of  life,  in  every  highly  civilized  country  on  the  earth* 
The  arte  of  smelting  ores,  and  of  hammering  and  forging  iron, 
and  other  metals,  and  converting  them  into  utensils,  edge  tools, 
and  other  instruments,  were  discovered  at  a  very  early  period  of 
history,  and  were  in  a  measure  the  inceptive  steps  of  civilization 
among  Pagan  nations.   Man  soon  arrived  at  a  point  of  civilization, 
at  or  near  which  he  seemed  to  pause  for  many  centuries,  as  if  it  were 
a  barrier  which  he  could  not  pass.    At  length  clocks  were  invented, 
the  art  of  making  glass  windows  was  invented,  chimneys  were  in- 
vented, and  the  art  of  making  cotton  and  linen  rags  into  paper  was 
invented ;  all  these  inventions  came  into  use  in  Europe  in  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.     Then  came  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  its  application  to  mechanical  purposes  for  blasting 
rocks  and  ores,  and  working  in  mines,  as  well  as  for  warlike  puiv 
noses,  and  also  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass;  the  great 
handmaid  of  navigation,  in  Uie  14th  century.     The  15th  century 
produced  and  introduced  the  great  inventions  of  printing,  and  the 
sawmill,  for  sawing  lumber,  and  near  its  close,  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica.   During  the  forepart  of  the  16th  century,  the  use  and  culture 
of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  were  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  New  World.     Many  other  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
less  importance  were  made  and  introduced  between  the  12th  and 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  during  that  period,  the  art 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  working  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax, 
as  well  as  wool,  into  cloth,  was  introduced  into  many  countries, 
partly  by  means  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  into  cloth 
was  greatly  increased.    When  compared  with  his  condition  in  the 
11th  and    12th  centuries,  the  comforts  of  man  were   greatly 
increased,  the  ratio  of  mortality  diminished,  and  his  condition 
much  improved  by  all  these  causes,  which  were  in  full  operation 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  Spinning  Jenny  in  1767 ;  and  yet  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  religious  persecutions,  and  the  civil  wars  growing  out  of  the 
reformation  of  the  16th  century,  together  with  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  as  well  as  of  the  increase  of  population,  was 
nearly  the  same  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  that  period,  as  it  was  during  the  first 
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ten.  The  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Lonis  XTV.,  in 
168&,  had  such  an  effect  npon  France,  by  driving  oat  of  the  king- 
dom half  a  million  or  more  of  her  most  skilful  mechanics  and 
artisans,  that  the  kingdom  was  less  floarishing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  not  much  better  in  1785,  than  in  1685 ;  and  this 
cause,  which  depressed  France,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  Great  Britain  during  that 
period. 

The  thermometer,  barometer,  and  telescope,  were  all  invented 
the  forepart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to 
ihe  prosecution  of  inquiries  and  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Paper  money  was  invented  in  Englanol  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  France,  where 
it  produced  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  in  1719  ;  but  the  greai 
facilUies  U  gives  to  gambling  speculaiians,  extravagamcBj  deception^ 
and  frauds  of  every  kind  amd  character^  seem  to  render  it  probable 
thai  it  has  been  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  human  family. 
Though  the  Moors  introduced  the  art  of  distillation  and  use  of 
distilled  liquors  into  Europe  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  yet  their 
use  was  comparatively  trifling,  until  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane ;  which  led 
to  the  increased  distillation  and  supply  of  rum,  and  its  more  gene- 
ral use  among  all  classes  of  people.  This  evil  of  itself,  was  suffi- 
cient to  balance  nearly  all  the  beneflts  derived  from  improvements 
made  during  the  two  centuries  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 
Spinning  Jenny.  The  discovery  of  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for 
the  small  pox,  the  forepart  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination  for  the  kine  pox  as  a  preventive  and  check 
to  the  spread  of  the  small  pox  about  the  year  1798,  have  probably 
had  more  effect  in  diminishing  the  ratio  of  mortality,  than  all 
other  discoveries  in  medicine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
16th,  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  During  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Protestant  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  could  emigrate 
with  more  facility  than  agriculturists,  fled  to  Groat  Britain  and 
Holland  for  an  asylum  ;  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid 
improvement  of  those  nations  from  tne  commencement  of  those 
persecutions  and  wars,  to  the  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny ; 
while  the  march  of  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  civilization 
seemed  to  have  been  arrested,  and  nearly  stationary,  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  world,  except  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
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Russia,  the  protestant  part  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  isles  of 
Japan  and  China. 

The  flying  shuttle  for  weaviog,  which  was  invented  ahout  the 
year  1738,  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  the  invention 
of  the  Spinning-Jenny,  Spinning-Frame,  Spinning-Mule,  Power- 
Loom,  Garding-Machine,  Cast-iron  stove,  Iron  Railway,  Saw- 
Gin  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  machinery  for  rolling  iron,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century ;  and  the  invention  of  Steam- 
Boats,  Locomotives,  or  Steam-Carriages,  Iron  Ploughs,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inventions,  including  electro-magnetic  Tele- 
graphy, during  the  present  century,  together  with  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  medical,  natural,  and  political  sciences, 
have  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  civilization  more  during  the  last  hundred  years,  than  it 
advanced  during  any  previous  five  centuries,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  suhject  will  he  continued  in  the  next  two 
chapters  on  government,  and  ecclesiastical  government ;  in  order 
to  show  the  impediments  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  woU  as 
the  causes  of  its  advancement. 
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On  the  priesthood,  and  ecclesiastical  government  ;  and 
the  influence  of  protestantism,  catholicism maho- 
metan fatalism  and  mormonism,  upon  the  human  mind 
and  upon  civil  government,  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  civilization. 

Sec  1.      Influence  of  the  Priesthood — Ecclesiastical  tifram.fif. 

A  PART,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  parts  of  goverament  in 
all  civilized  countries,  consists  in  the  education  of  the  people  ;  so 
as  to  restrain  their  passions,  form  their  minds,  direct  their  opinions, 
and  teach  them  ohcdience  and  suhmission  to  the  government 
Education  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  not  confined  to  instmo- 
tion  in  the  schools,  but  includes  all  public  executions,  military 
exhibitions  and  amusements,  addresses,  lectures,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  ceremonies,  auricular  confessions  and  examinations,  auto 
da  fes,  &o.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  training  in  some 
useful  employment  or  business.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  until  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  means  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  the  15th  century,  nearly  edl  the  learning  of  Europe 
was  confined  to  the  clergy ;  very  few  laymen  could  read  and  write, 
and  fewer  still  were  qualified  for  high  and  important  offices ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  and  higher  order  of  the  clergy  engrossed  nearly  all 
the  civil  offices  of  government.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  clergy  necessarily  became  almost  exclusively 
the  teachers  of  letters,  science,  philosophy  and  political  principles, 
as  well  as  morals  and  religion  ;  and  thereby  they  formedj  fashimed 
and  mouldedj  after  their  ovm  views  and  wiSieSy  the  minds  amd 
opinions  of  youth  ;  aAnd  in  a  great  measure  formed  and  controlled 
'public  opinion  ;  and  literally  thought  for  the  people^  and  infused 
their  opinions  into  them.  The  schools  and  the  pulpit  were  then 
much  more  efficient  engines  of  power  than  they  are  now ;  in-as- 
much  as  they  were  then  the  principal  means  of  disseminating 
opinions  of  all  kinds,  political  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  moral 
and  religions  ;  they  accomplished  what  is  now  done  by  the  press 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  wherever  freedom  of  opinion  is 
tolerated.  _ 
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As  the  clergy  were  politicians  and  teachers,  as  well  as  minis- 
ters of  the  goepel,  the  dividing  line  between  religion  and  politics, 
between  morals  and  philosophy,  was  lost,  or  overlooked ;  they  forgot, 
or  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  sole  object  of  divine  revelation  was 
to  teach  religion  and  morals,  and  not  to  teach  politics,  natural 
science,  or  philosophy ;  and  thus  the  church  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  of  politics. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  church  usurped  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  and 
philosophy,  and  held  the  human  mind  in  subjection  in  nearly  all 
matters  of  science,  as  well  as  in  religion.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  scarcely  any  advancement  was  made  in  either  science  or  the 
Qsefdl  arts,  except  what  was  purely  the  result  of  accident.  The 
art  of  making  glass-windows,  paper,  chimneys,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, gun  powder  and  fire-arms,  watches  and  saw-mills,  and  of 
printing  with  moveable  types,  comprise  nearly  all  the  inventions 
of  importance  during  this  long  interval  of  twelve  centuries ;  all 
of  which  were  made  during  the  last  four  centuries  of  that  period  ; 
and  several  of  them  were  partially  borrowed  from,  or  suggested  by, 
information  obtained  from  the  Mahomedans  during  the  crusades. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  advancement  or  discovery  in  science 
or  the  useful  arts  during  the  first  eight  centuries  of  that  period. 

The  church  made  more  efibrts  to  form,  guide,  restrain  and  con- 
trol the  opinions  of  men,  than  to  influence  their  moral  conduct. 
To  promote  obedience  to  the  church,  faith,  and  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  an 
atonement  for  sin,  appeared  to  be  the  principal  end  and  aim  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  it  seems  as  though  many  of  them  scarcely  regarded 
the  subject  of  morals  as  within  the  domain  and  objects  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  the  shameless  profligacy  existing  among  the  clergy 
as  well  aa  laity,  during  the  whole  of  this  period — 3ie  most  of 
which  is  known  by  the  significant  appellation — t6e  dark 
AGES.  During  several  centuries  heresy  was  more  severely 
pimished  than  vice  or  crime.  Men  charged  and  convicted  of 
what  were  deemed  heretical  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  were 
homed  at  the  stake,  however  moral,  pious,  and  devoted,  they  might 
he ;  while  the  most  shameful  profligates  were  not  even  reproved 
for  their  vices,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  awful  villanies  and 
cold  blooded  murders,  went  unpunished,  provided  they  had  the 
means  of  buying  the  necessary  mdulgences,  and  paying  the  pecu- 
niary penalties  for  their  crimes. 

During  that  period,  the  scriptures  were  in  the  possession  of 
those  only  who  were  learned  in  the  dead  languages.  They  had 
never  been  translated  into  any  of  the  modern  languages.  All 
ih(*  prayers  and  chants  were  made,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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church  conduoted  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  people  ;  and  very 
little  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  people  in  morals,  except  by 
means  of  auricular  confession.  The  whole  system  of  fasts  and 
penances,  was  to  atone  for  sin.  The  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  all  the  mendicant  orders,  were  for  the  same  purpose,  to  pro- 
mote the  piety,  and  effect  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  in- 
mates ;  ana  not  to  promote  either  the  morals,  piety  or  intelligence 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  influence  of  the  Caiiiolic  priesthood  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lay  members,  mostly  by  means  of  auriculiur  confession. 
John  Kogers,  Esq.,  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  London,  and  a 
Friend,  published  a  work  some  years  since  entitled  Anti-Popery, 
which  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1841.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  views,  of  the  effects  of  Auricular  Confession. 

1st.  It  has  lowered  the  people,  and  raised  the  priesthood ; 
thereby  filling  the  former  with  degradation,  and  the  latter  wiUi 
pride. 

2d.  By  making  the  priesthood  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  lay  members  of  the  church,  it  has  increased  their  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  people;  it  has  made  them  strong  and  the 
people  weak  ;  it  has  made  them  tyrannical  lords,  and  the  people 
fearful  and  trembling  slaves. 

3d.  By  acquainting  the  priesthood  with  the  business  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  their  intentions  in  bequeathing  it,  it  has 
enabled  them  to  exercise  an  improper  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  sick  in  particular ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
give  large  legacies  and  bequests  to  the  church  (that  is  to  the 
clergy),  at  the  cost  of  comparative  poverty  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  making  the  clergy  opulent,  and  the  wife  and  children  in- 
digent. 

4th.  It  gives  an  unmarried  clergy  an  opportunity  to  exorcise 
a  dangerous  influence  over  females,  and  thereby  enables  them  in 
many  instances  to  triumph  over  their  virtue. 

5th.  By  giving  the  clergy  great  and  undue  influence  with  kings 
and  ministers  of  state,  it  has  enabled  the  former  to  wield  an  im- 
happy  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  latter ;  and  to  pkn  and 
promote  political  intrigue,  to  the  ruin  of  many  an  individual  and 
family ;  to  the  injury  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  dishonor  of  religion. 

it  has  been  estimated  by  many  writers,  that  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  property  of  all 
Catholic  countries,  including  nearly  all  Europe,  was  held  by  the 
clergy  and  the  monks.  This  fact  strongly  confirms  the  third 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers,  as  before  stated. 

How  can  the  church,  during  the  dark  ages,  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  devised  to  en- 
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Me  ike  Pope,  Gardioals  and  Bishops  to  mould  the  minds,  form 
the  opinions,  and  gorem  the  people  ? 

When  Gklileo  tanght  in  Italy  the  Copernioan  sfy^tem  of  Astron- 
omy, as  late  as  the  year  1633,  it  was  decided  by  the  Pope  and  a 
Council  OF  Catholic  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  '^  that  to  main- 
tain the  snn  to  be  immovable,  and  without  local  motion  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  is  an  absurd  proposUion-^false  in  phi- 
losopky^  heretical  in  religion^  and  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony OF  SCRIPTURE  ;"  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  dumgeonrof 
the  Inquisition,  and  compelled  to  recant  and  abjure  his  opinions, 
in  order  to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  in  treating  of  the  in- 
tellectnal  tendency  of  the  age  from  the  year  1572  to  1590,  says, 
''  Philosophy  and  science  in  general,  now  passed  through  a  very 
important  epoch.  After  the  genuine  Aristotle  had  been  restored, 
men  began  in  philosophy  too  (as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
and  witii  other  ancient  writers)  to  cast  themselves  loose  from  his 
authority,  and  to  enter  upon  a  free  investigation  of  the  highest 
problems.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  church 
should  fiivor  this  tendency,  she  herself  had  prescribed  the 
highest  principles  in  a  manner  that  forbade  all  doubt. 
Now,  whereas,  Aristotle's  adherents  had  frequently  avowed 
opinions  at  variance  with  the  church,  savoring  of  naturalism,  some- 
thing similar  might  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  his  opponents. 
They  wished,  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  to  compare  the 
dogmas  of  the  existing  race  of  teachers  with  God's  original  hand- 
writing, the  world  and  nature  ;  a  project,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  though  whether  it  led  to  discoveries  or  to  errors, 
it  could  not  fail  to  bo  highly  perilous  ;  the  church,  therefore, 
set  its  veto  upon  it. 

^*  Telesius,  though  he  never  ventured  beyond  the  strict  domain 
of  science,  was  nevertheless  all  his  Hfe  confined  to  his  little 
native  town  ;  Campansllea  was  for  ever  to  live  an  exile, 

and  FINALLY  TO  ENDURE  THE    TORTURE  ;    the  mOSt  profouud    of 

them  all,  Giordano  Bruno,  a  true  philosopher,  after  many  per- 
secutions and  long  wanderings,  fell  at  hst  under  the  censure  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  arrested,  carried  to  Borne,  and  sentenced  to 

BE  burned,  not  only  AS  A  HERETIC,  BUT  AS  A  HERE8IAKCH,  who 

had  written  some  things  affecting  religion,  and  that  were  not 
seemly.  He  was  charged  with  having  composed  diverse  books,  in 
which,  besides  praising  not  a  little  the  Queen  of  EngUmd^  ajid 
otker  heretical  sovereigns^  he  had  written  things  concerning  religion 
which  were  not  becomiog,  even  though  he  spoke  philosophically. 
After  such  example^  where  was  the  man  who  would  venture  upon 
the  free  exercise  of  bis  understanding  !" 
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"  The  mvestigations  of  pbysics  and  of  natural  history,  were  in 
those  times  almost  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  philosophy. 
The  whole  system  of  opinion  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was 
called  in  question.  In  fact,  the  Italians  of  that  epoch  manifested 
a  ^rand  tendency  to  searching  thought,  to  vigorous  prose-* 
cution  of  truth,  and  lofty  forecasting  speculation.  "Who  can  say 
at  what  they  might  have  arrived  !  But  the  Church  marked  out  a 
line  for  them^  that  they  were  not  to  overstep.  Woe  to  him  who 
ventured  beyond  it."** 

It  was  the  Christian  clergy  of  Europe  who  conceived  and 
matured  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
the  duty  of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
tyrannical  and  despotic  doctrine  was  not  borrowed  from  ancient 
Home,  for  the  Roman  Emperors  as  well  as  the  Popes  were  elect- 
ed, and  were  not  hereditary.  It  is  the  work  of  the  clergy  of  a 
comparatively  modern  period  ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1682,  ^^  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England,  adopted  it,  and  ordered  the 
political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter^  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  court  of  the  schools."* 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  truths 
discovered  and  taught  by  geologists  in  relation  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  were  thought  by  many  of  even  the  Protestant  clergy, 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  impious,  and  rank  infi- 
delity; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
freedom,  and  toleration  of  opinion,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  and  if  the  same  spirit  had  prevailed  that  was  predominant  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  the  J  7th  century,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  geologists  would  not  have  been  compelled 
to  retract  and  renounce  their  opinions,  or  be  banished,  even  in 
this  19th  century. 

Such  is  the  restraining  and  depressing  influence  which  the 
clergy  have  exercised  over  the  progress  of  physical  science  I 
Such  have  been  the  effects  of  religious  opinions,  honestly  and 
sincerely  entertained  by  many  devoted  disciples  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  !  This 
tendency  to  restrain,  confine  and  control  the  human  mind  by 
means  of  the  decisions  of  synods  and  councils,  creeds,  confessions, 
and  forms,  commenced  as  early  as  the  third  century,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  was 
probably  at  its  height ;  but  it  did  not  diminish  very  sensibly, 
untU  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  reforma- 
tion, commenced  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  1 6th  century.  What 
an  immense  effect  this  tendency  of  the  church,  (to  restrain  and 

[*  See  Macaulay's  Hiatory  of  England,  Chap.  I  and  II.] 
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control  the  human  mind,)  togotber  with  religions  scbisms  and 
persecutions,  must  have  had  on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people, 
in  producing  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  empire  ;  and 
preparing  it  for  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  in  the  west  and  north, 
and  of  the  Samcens  in  the  south  ! 

After  the  victory  of  Augustus  Csesar  over  Mark  Antony  at 
Aetinm,  he  became  nearly  absolute  master  of  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  from  that  time  forward,  to  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  the 
Roman  people  increased  in  number,  improvements  and  wealth,  as 
rapidly  as  during  any  period  of  the  republic.  They  continued  to 
improve  during  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  empire, 
after  they  had  lost  their  civil  liberties,  while  the  people  still 
enjoyed  their  religious  freedom.  But  after  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  under  Gonstantine  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  religious  creeds  and  doctrines  by 
law,  to  silence  and  punish  what  was  deemed  heresy,  and  thus 
restrain  the  human  mind,  and  limit  its  inquiries,  the  public  mind 
soon  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
until  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Macaulay  describes  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
during  its  decline,  when  subject  to  the  despotism  of  Church  and 
State  united,  as  having  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught,  but 
what  had  been  known  for  ages ;  a  polished  society,  in  which  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established,  in  which 
the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood — in  which  the  works  of 
the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied — and  which 
existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  without  making  one  great 
discovery  in  science,  or  producing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any 
but  curious  inquirers.  The  human  mind  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  which  he  likens  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
China ;  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learned 
or  unlearned  ;  where  government,  education,  and  the  whole  system 
of  life,  are  in  accordance  with  set  forms  and  precedents,  and 
appear  like  matters  of  ceremony. 

Such  is  substantially  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  of  CathoHc  and  Mahomedan  countries  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  such  has  ever  been  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  where  their  education  has 
been  controlled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  Nearly  all  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  among 
such  a  people  is  produced  by  a  state  of  war ;  and  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  them,  are  by  means  of  borrowing  from,  and  copy- 
ing, the  inventions  and  improvements  of  other  nations. 

Nearly  all  the  inventions,  valuable  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments made  among  ancient  nations,  were  made  by  manufacturing 
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and  commeroial  states,  where  Polytheism  prevafled,  and  whose 
institutions  were  more  or  less  popular  in  their  character ;  where 
the  human  mind  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  and  was 
stimulated  by  commerce,  and  a  mechanical  spirit. 

Every  valuable  invention,  discovery  and  improvement^  made 
during  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  has  been  made  in 
Protestant  communities,  where  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  ;  and  not  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  origin- 
ated where  the  human  mind  has  been  subject  to  Catholicism, 
Mahomedanism,  Brahmanism,  or  any  other  system  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  jurisprudence,  govern- 
ment and  science,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts :  advances  have  been 
made  in  them  only  where  the  human  mind  has  been  comparatively 
free,  and  unshackled,  by  either  monarchical,  ecclesiastical,  feudal, 
or  military  despotism. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  man  must  commence  his 
industry  in  ignorance ;  and  until  he  acquires  some  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  to  aid  and  guide  him,  he  soon  attains  the  end,  and 
utmost  limits  of  his  progress.  It  is  only  by  studying  and  yielding 
to  the  guidances  of  science,  that  he  can  make  any  considerable 
advancement.  As  he  discovers  the  principles  of  natural  science 
and  applies  them  more  and  more  to  industry  and  the  useful  arts, 
he  makes  his  labor  more  and  more  productive,  and  thereby 
improves  his  condition. 

Physical  science  is  necessary  to  direct  all  the  operations  of 
mining,  and  working  in  the  metals ;  and  the  use  of  the  metals, 
together  with  mechanical  philosophy,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
mechanism ;  which  is  the  great  main-spring  and  chief  instrument 
of  agriculture,  and  of  that  kind  of  productive  industry,  which  pre- 
pares all  ^raw  materials  for  use  and  for  commerce.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  temporal  prince  or  sovereign,  however  despotic 
and  absolute  his  power,  ever  attempted  to  prevent  or  check  the 
prosecution  of  physical  science,  or  its  dissemination  among  the 
>eople,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  But  on  the  contrary,  it 
las  been  generally  encouraged  by  sovereigns  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
their  own  power,  and  they  have  exhibited  their  fears  only  of  poli- 
tical and  moral  science.  Tht  Catholic  clergy  were  the  Jinty  in 
the  order  of  time^  to  restrain  the  human  mind  from  the  prosecution 
of  new  discoveries  in  natural  scienu,  v/nder  pretence  that  the  new 
opinions  propagated  were  contrary  to  scripture^  and  therefore  impi- 
ous and  heretical. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Tyre,  Carthago,  and  Rome, 
all  flourished  under  the  free  toleration  of  Polytheism  ;  and  Rome 
began  to  decline  as  soon  as  the  religious  persecutions  commenced, 
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after  the  church  became  the  established  religion,  and  was  united 
with  the  state,  in  the  4th  century. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Assjrria,  Persia,  and  modem  China,  as  well  as 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  have  all  improved 
and  increased  in  population,  wealth,  productive  industry  and 
power,  under  governments  nearly  or  quite  absolute  and  despotic. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  by  introducing  ship  building  and  many 
other  useful  arts  and  branches  of  mechanism  into  his  dominions, 
and  encouraging  the  mechanic  arts,  manuf%ctures,  mining,  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  raised  his  people  from  semi-barbarism,  and 
mid  the  foundation  of  the  improvement,  civilization,  and  the  present 
power  and  great  increase  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  ancient  world  flourished  under  Polytheism,  and 
many  portions  of  the  iQodern  world  have  flourished  under  Pro- 
testantism ;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  instamce  can  he  found  upon 
the  pages  of  history^  where  any  people,  whose  minds  were  moulded, 
formed^  restrained  and  controlled  by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
any  kind,  have  ever  increased  very  rapidly,  either  in  numbers,  sci- 
enu,  improvements,  wealth,  or  physical  comforts.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  castes  and  the  hierarchy  of 
India;  to  Mahometan  countries  during  the  last  twelve  centuries ; 
to  Europe,  while  it  was  subject  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
church,  acting  in  concert  with  temporal  governments  from  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ;  or  to 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  present 
day,  the  picture  in  these  particulars,  is  substantially  the  same  ; 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  appear  to  be  simi- 
lar in  all  countries  subject  to  it,  and  under  all  creeds  and  religious 
systems. 

Sec.  2.  Supposed  end  and  object  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  Church  Government. 
What  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  inferred  from  all  this  ?  Can  it 
be  inferred  that  Christianity  itself  is  an  evil  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 
that  the  evil  results  from  the  vmion  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
in  the  same  person  or  persons  ;  and  thai  church  government  should 
he  wholly  disconnected  from  the  civil  and  political  power  of  State. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  one  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  Christianity, 
is  to  enlighten,  moralize,  and  civilize  mankind  -,  and  hence  we 
hare  a  written  word,  a  preached  gospel,  and  organised  churches, 
with  their  rules  of  moral  discipline ;  but  their  power  to  punish 
ibpuld  be  confined  to  reproofs,  censures,  and  excommunication 
frolii  Ifca  ohmrch  as  members  (as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States), 
jlildl^  ttljpowtf  to  touch  the  property  of  their  members,  or  to 
MAMK^  if  itfiol  any  punishment  whatever  upon  their  persons. 
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Aod  in  matters  of  education,  as  the  clergy  in  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic  countries  are  almost  the  only  teachers  in  colleges  and 
the  higher  semioaries  of  learning,  they  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  records  of  divine  revelation  were  not  given  to  teach  philosophy, 
politics,  or  natural  science,  but  religion  and  morals ;  aud  that 
when  they  teach  philosophy  and  science,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  they  should  teach  them  as  matters  of  human  reason « 
and  not  as  things  of  divine  revelation ;  as  matters  of  individual 
opinion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  not  as  religious 
tenets  ;  they  should  teach  them  as  humble  individuals,  liable  to 
err,  and  not  as  Vicars  of  Christ,  claiming  to  be  infallible ;  they 
should  address  the  understanding,  and  endeavor  to  convince  the 
judgment,  and  not  alarm  the  fears  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  or 
threats  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  finally,  they  should  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  not  one  of  absolute  submission  to 
authority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  divine  revelation  as  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  consists  entirely  of  language,  which  was  either  com- 
municated to  the  writers  by  the  Deity,  or  else  the  matters  to 
which  the  language  relates,  was  communicated  by  inspiration,  and 
was  clothed  in  words  by  the  writers,  the  prophets,  and  apostles ; 
the  words  are  but  representatives  of  acts,  principles,  and  things, 
which  have,  or  have  had  a  real  existence ;  that  words  have  no 
real  meaning  unless  they  truly  represent  acts,  principles,  and 
things  to  which  they  are  applied ;  that  man  is  so  constituted,  that 
he  can  learn  only  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, or  divine  inspiration  ;  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  man  to  understand  words,  or  the  language  of  the  scrip- 
ture, unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  re- 
present ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  even  for  the 
Deity,  to  teach  man  without  inspiration,  and  by  revelation,  or 
words  only,  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science  ;  and  that  he  could  do  so  only  by  inspiring  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words  represent ;  that  is, 
by  teaching  those  things  to  him  in  detail,  by  exhibiting  to  his  senses 
or  to  his  understanding,  by  inspiration,  all  the  elementary  atoms  of 
matter,  and  their  various  properties,  powers,  attractions,  and  com- 
binations, and  showing  the  application  of  the  words  and  language 
to  them  ;  and  thus  teaching  him  all  the  details  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology^  botany,  geology,  and 
metaphysics.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  man  to  understand 
the  language  even  of  scripture,  explaining  the  mode  of 
creation,  and  the  essence  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  things  and  beings  in  the  world  of  spirits  ;  because  h^ 
cannot,  except  by  means  of  divine  inspiration,  understand  tho 
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sabjeot  matter  which  the  language  represents.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  sole  ohject  of  divine  revelation  was  to  teach 
man  such  general  truths  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding ;  such 
as  the  existence,  and  some  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a  Supreme 
Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent  Creator,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Bonl,  a  future  life  and  world,  and  his  moral  and  religious  duties 
in  thin  world.  If  these  views  are  correct,  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  disprove  any  theory  or  system  of  philosophy  or 
science,  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  which  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  or  explain,  the 
principles  of  natural  science,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  discoveries  and  truths  of  natu- 
ral science,  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  to  explain  the 
general  and  mysterious  truths  announced  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  illustrations  are  intended  to  show  how  the  clergy  have 
often  travelled  out  of  the  path  of  their  duty,  in  denouncing  dis- 
coveries in  science  as  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  what  evils  have 
been  the  consequence. 

Sec.  3.     Origin  and  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Government. 

The  patriarchal  system  of  government  grew  up  among  all  the 
pastoral  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  among  the  Israelites  also, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  Each  great  family  of  the 
Israelites  had  its  head,  and  each  tribe  its  prince  or  leader,  chosen 
for  life  out  of  the  several  heads  of  the  families  it  contained.  These 
were  called  the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  together  with  judges,  officers, 
and  high  priests  of  the  several  tribes,  comprised  the  great  national 
councils  of  the  Israelites.  Our  Saviour  prescribed  no  definite 
form  of  church  government  to  his  followers  (at  least  no  form  is 
prescribed  in  the  New  Testament);  and  in  as  much  as  the  church 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  ^well  as  the 
New,  they  very  naturallv  adopted  in  substance ^  the  system  of 
government  of  the  Jewish  church.  Each  church  was  substantially 
independent  of  every  other,  during  the  first  century  and  an  half 
after  the  Christian  era ;  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  presbyters  or  priests,  and  deacons  ;  yet  the  government 
of  the  churches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  mostly  ex- 
ercised by  the  clergy,  the  mass  of  the  people  having  very  little  par- 
ticipation in  it.  After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  system 
of  government  was  for  several  centuries  an  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy ;  nearly  all  its  powers  were  exercised  by  the  bishops,  and  by 
Synods  and  Councils  of  the  Bishops  and  higher  orders  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  finally  degenerated  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the 
whole  power  vested  in  the  Pope. 
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This  was  the  natural  and  neoessary  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, by  means  of  common  schools  and  the  press.  If  the  igno- 
rant masses  of  those  days  had  participated  in  the  affairs  of  church 
government,  it  might  have  led  to  confusion,  anarchy,  and  violence, 
equal  to  those  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
The  government  of  the  Jewish  church  was  a  clerical  aristocracy, 
and  the  Christian  church  fell  into  substantially  the  same  form  ; 
which  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  at  that 
age,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  simple 
fact  that  no  form  of  government  was  authoritatively  prescribed 
for  the  church,  is  evidence  that  no  one  form  was  fitted  for,  or 
should  be  adopted  by,  the  church,  in  all  countries,  and  in  aU 
subsequent  ages  and  conditions  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 

Sec.  4.     Government  of  Protestant  churches. 

That  religious  feelings  and  propensities  have  been  seized  upon 
by  priests,  rulers,  and  ambitious  aspirants  to  power,  perverted 
from  their  proper  end  and  object,  and  converted  into  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  means  of  enslaving  mankind,  is  proven  by 
the  history,  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  of  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Christian  and  Pagan,  as  well  as  Mahometan. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  doctrines,  religious  prin- 
ciples, morals,  ceremonies  or  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  of 
any  other  church ;  but  simply  to  state  the  leading  features  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  peculiar  to  that  and  other  churches,  in 
order  to  deduce  some  conclusions  of  their  probable  effects  upon 
the  general  policy,  and  upon  the  civil  and  political  governments, 
and  civilization,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  a  general  rule, 
which  may  admit  of  some  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  great  body  of  doc- 
trines, creeds,  religious  principles,  and  ceremonies  of  a  church, 
and  its  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The  government  of 
churches  may  be  either  purely  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  demo- 
cratic, or  a  mixture  of  all  three  of  these  forms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
and  two  churches  may  adopt  different  forms  of  government,  and 
still  profess  identically  the  same  doctrine  and  religious  principles. 
This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  government  of 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  in  all  their  departments, 
are  pure  democracies ;  while  the  government  of  every  other  Pro- 
testant church,  is  more  or  less  leavened  with  the  principles  of 
aristocracy;  not  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
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official  staiioii ;  an  elective  aristocracy ;  not  elected  for  a  year,  or 
two  years,  bnt  in  many  cases  for  life,  or  dnrinfr  good  behayior. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  clerical 
aristocracy;  all  the  branches  of  its  government,  elective,  legislative, 
ezecntive  and  judicial,  being  vested  in  the  clergy.  But  as  the 
clergy  are  comparatively  poor,  are  removed  from  place  to  place  fre- 
quently, generally  have  families,  are  constantly  mingling  with  the 
people,  and  perfectly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means  of  sup- 
port, they  never  can  have  much  esprit  de  corps j  nor  can  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  ever  become  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
This  form  of  church  government  appears  to  be  the  nearest  to  that 
of  the  primitive  church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  of  any 
now  existing  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other,  to 
secure  order  and  harmony  in  the  church,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  a  very  limited  education.  The  assemblies  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  consist  of  two  separate 
houses ;  a  house  of  bishops,  and  one  intended  to  be  composed 
equally  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
gives  the  church  great  stability.  The  assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian, and  most  other  Protestant  churches,  are  composed  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates,  like  that  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  These  churches  seem  better  adapted  than  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational  and  Catholic,  to  the  condition 
of  a  mixed  population,  composed  of  many  talented  and  well 
educated  people,  and  great  numbers  whose  minds  are  uncultivated 
— the  former  not  being  generally  willing  to  submit  to  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  majority  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy on  the  other.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  educated  classes 
look  with  but  little  respect  upon  the  popish  ceremonies,  and  regard 
the  church  only  as  a  useful  engine  to  govern  the  laboring  classes. 

The  Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  England,  is  very  different  from 
the  government  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  latter,  and  all  the  Protestant  churches,  have  the  spirit, 
and  much  of  the  forms  of  republicanism  ;  the  former  retains  much 
of  the  oppressive  spirit  of  Popery  ;  and  is  the  mere  half-way 
house  between  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  GovernmerU  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  its  form 
and  character. 
The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  an  elective 
monarchy^  hosed  on  an  aristocracy  ^  elected  or  appointed  for  Ufe  by 
the  monarch ;  and  they  in  turn  elect  his  successor.  The  Pope  is 
elected  as  the  head  of  the  churchy  as  a  monarch  for  Ufe^  by  the  col- 
lege of  Cardinals.  When  elected,  he  has  almost  supreme  and 
absolute  power  over  the  churchy  legislative,  elective,  and  judicial, 
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as  well  fts  ezecaiive,  aad  bas  no  charter  or  oonstitation  to  limit 
his  power ;  nothing  bat  the  general  nsages  of  the  churoh  to  check 
or  restrain  bim.  Its  laws  he  often  changes  without  the  aid  of  a 
council,  and  no  general  council  can  be  conyencd  without  his 
order ;  and  when  assembled,  he  can  veto  all  its  proceedings,  and 
prorogue  it  at  pleasure.  All  the  members  of  these  councils,  con- 
sist of  cardinahs  and  bishops  appointed  either  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, or  by  his  predecessors,  and  the  people  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  No  general  council  has  been  convened  during  many 
centuries,  and  all  the  legislation  for  the  church,  in  the  interval, 
has  been  by  the  Pope  alone. 

The  Pope  not  only  appoints  the  Cardinals,  but  all  the  Bishops, 
and  higher  orders  of  clergy  throughout  the  church  ;  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  America.  The  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
select  and  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appoint  and 
ordain  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  send  them  wherever 
they  please,  to  take  charge  of,  and  exercise  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity over  the  people,  without  consulting  them,  and  without  their 
consent ;  and  the  priesthood  claim  a/nd  generally  exercise  the  sole 
rights  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  delegated  agents^  to  instruct 
the  people  in  all  matters  of  nd^eation,  in  order  to  form  and  guide 
their  opinions  in  all  matters  of  morals  and  dvil  government,  as  toell 
as  in  religion.  And  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  any  CatkoUc 
country^  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  any  of  the  common 
classes,  except  some  few  selected  by  the  priests,  to  be  educated  and 
trained  for  the  ministry.  The  whole  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of 
the  Bishops  and  Priests  seem  to  be  directed  to  train  up  young 
men  for  Uie  priesthood,  and  to  educate,  mould  the  minds  and 
views,  and  form  the  opinions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes ; 
who  are  to  fill  the  learned  professions,  and  the  offices  of  the  civil 
government;  and  to  make  agents  and  instruments  of  them,  to 
manage  and  govern  the  people ;  and  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  directed 
and  governed.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  thb  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  stupendous  fabric  and 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  which  the  people,  in- 
cluding all  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  have  not  the  slightest 
participation.  The  papal  power  and  government  of  Rome  was 
founded  entirely  on  usage  and  precedent;  and  under  a  very 
similar  system  to  that  of  the  common  law  and  government  of 
England,  it  was  gradually  expanding  during  a  period  of  about  ten 
centuries,  before  it  became  matured  and  perfected,  and  all  the 
parts  of  its  complicated  machinery  became  adapted  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  at  present.     It  has  stood  the  shock  of  time,  and  the 
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sabyermon  of  dynasties,  and  of  nations,  for  more  than  twelve  oen- 
taries  ;  and  to  secure  uniformity ,  regularity  and  harmony  in  all 
its  movements  for  centuries  in  succession  ;  perfect  submission  in  the 
people,  and  obedience  to  one  directing  head\  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  government  that  ever  eocisted  on  earth. 

The  college  of 'cardinals  by  whom  the  Popes  are  elected,  is  a 
small  body  of  men  ;  only  seventy  in  all ;  who  have  been  educated 
as  priests,  gone  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  priesthood, 
and  been  made  cardinals  by  the  pope  at  an  advanced  period  in 
life  ;  after  their  minds  are  matured  by  study,  reflection,  observa- 
tion, and  experience ;  after  the  soothing  hand  of  time  and  the 
elerical  discipline  has  cooled  and  exhausted  their  physical  pas- 
sions, and  almost  all  sympathy  for  their  kindred  ;  and  they  have 
imbibed  the  esprit  dt  corps  of  the  priesthood,  become  absolutely 
devoted  to  it,  and  shown  themselves  men  of  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lectual capacity.  They  have  generally  elected  one  of  their  own 
number  as  Pope,  and  rarely  elected  one  under  sixty  years  of  age. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  bom  September  18th,  1765 ;  made  a 
cardinal  priest  in  March,  1826  ;  and  elected  Pope,  February  2d, 
1831,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  In  1844,  there  were  but  65 
cardinals,  and  5  vacancies ;  five  of  them  were  over  80  years 
old  ,  16  over  70  years  old  ;  18  over  60  years  old ;  14  over  50 
years  old ;  and  only  3  under  40  years  of  age.  The  church  has 
also  12  Patriarchs,  684  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  inferior  clergy,  all  obedient  to  the  direction  of 
one  head ;  a  man  of  learning,  maturity  of  mind,  much  experience 
and  observation,  and  elected  on  account  of  his  supposed  superior 
talents,  capacity,  and  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
church.  No  helpless  child,  no  dissipated  youth,  and  no  person 
of  feeble  intellect  ever  obtains  the  papal  crown,  by  hereditary 
right  or  otherwise.  As  the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and 
have  no  legitimate  children,  or  heirs  whom  they  care  anything 
about ;  the  order  of  priesthood  is  their  only  heir ;  which  increases 
their  esprit  de  corpSy  strengthens  the  bond  of  union  among  them, 
makes  them  more  devoted  to  their  order,  and  rapidly  dries  up 
all  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  kindred,  and  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  without  one  popular 
feature  in  it,  which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  160,000,000 
of  inhabitants ;  the  great  body  of  whom  seem  to  be  studiously 
kept  in  profound  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  managed  and  gov- 
erned the  more  easUy ;  that  their  leaders  may  think  for  them,  and 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
strange  that  such  a  combination  of  learning  and  talent,  all  obe- 
dient to  one  man,  acting  in  concert,  operating  upon  ibe  hopes 
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and  fean  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  wielding  their  prejudices 
and  passions  at  will,  should  enahle  the  Pope  to  crown  and 
dethrone  kings  at  pleasure,  and  to  require  the  proud  monarchs  of 
England  and  France  to  hold  the  stirrups  of  his  saddle  while  he 
mounted  his  horse,  as  was  done  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  is  claimed  hy  the  Papists,  that  Christ  intended  to  establish, 
and  did  establish  but  one  Church,  to  extend  throughout  the 
earth,  as  an  Universal,  or  Catholic  Church ;  that  the  Popes  of 
Rome  are  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  invested  as  the  vicars  and 
vicegerents  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  supreme  le^slative,  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  elective  power  over  the  whole  church ;  that  the 
government  of  the  church  is  not  only  a  monarchy,  but  an  univer- 
sal monarchy ;  and  that  the  pope  is  not  only  absolutely  supreme^ 
but  INFALLIBLE.  It  is  iusistcd  that  infallibility  necessarily 
results  or  arises  from  supremacy,  or  a  right  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion of  every  question,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  Pope  that  any  of  his 
decisions  were  erroneous,  such  person  would  have  a  ri^ht  to  dis- 
regard them,  which  would  destroy  his  supremacy.  It  is  said  the 
Pope  judges,  but  cannot  be  judged. 

On  the  subject  of  civil  government,  it  is  maintained,  that  roan 
being  necessarily  associated,  and  necessarily  governed,  sovereignty 
and  the  powers  of  Government  result  directly  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  not  from  the  will  or  consent  of  the  people ;  that  sov- 
ereignty no  more  results  from  their  will  than  society  itself  does  ; 
and  hence  the  broad  conclusion  has  been  deduced,  that  Sov- 
ereigns do  not  depend  on  the  choice,  favor,  or  will  of  the  people, 
but  on  the  divine  will,  who  has  conferred  the  power  on  them  on 
account  of  the  necessity  that  man  should  be  governed,  and  of  the 
inability  of  mankind  to  govern  themselves.  This  is  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  legitimacy  of  Sovereigns,  and  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  of  the  Divine  Right  of  kings,  as  claimed  in 
Europe  for  centuries.  It  also  held  that  the  people  are  in  duty 
bound  to  submit  to  and  obey  passively  the  kings  and  emperors, 
their  legitimate  sovereigns,  under  all  circumstances  ;  that  a  mon- 
arch cannot  forfeit  his  right  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  no  atnount 
or  continuanu  of  oppression  amd  tyranny  can  justify  resistance  or 
rebellion,  in  any  case  whatever. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  December 
number,  1844,  of  Mr.  F.  Berteau's  "Revue  Fran9aise,''  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  exhibits  in  a  clear  light  the 
character  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  church.  "  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  one  of  three  (Chegoire  VII. <, 
Saint  Francois  D^Assize,  amd  St.  Thomas  D,  Aquin)  toho 
ranked  the  /ughest  and  contrUmted  most  te  the  grandeur  of  the 
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Churchy  owed  this  reputation  to  the  employment  of  means,  the  least 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity j  that  is  to  say^  to  the  use 
of  force,  in  its  sense  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  material, 
Gregory  VII.  f&umded  the  absoltite  power  of  the  Popes,  and  con- 
solidated, in  this  manneTy  the  organization  of  the  Churchy  by 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  monarchy,  the  most  duraUe  of  aZ^." 

Again  he  says,  '^  On  ne  pent  s'emp^cber  d'en  conolure,  que 
des  le  oDzieme  siede  dn  moins,  le  bat  de  PEnglise  fat  la  domina- 
tion temporelle,  bien  pins  qa'une  suprematie  purement  spiritu- 
elle."  That  is  to  say,  ''  One  cannot  avoid  the  ooncla^ion,  that 
from  the  eleventh  centarj  at  least,  the  object  of  the  Church  was 
temporal  dominion,  much  more  than  purely  spiritual  supremacy." 

"  In  effect,  the  constant  object  of  the  pursuits  of  Gregory  VII. 
even  when  he  was  only  the  monk  Hildebrand,  was  the  subjection 
of  the  dvil  power  to  the  aiUhority  of  the  Pope .  He  contemplated 
wdversal  monarchy,  with  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  supreme 
cAij/"." 

Perhaps  it  was  at  first  with  a  view  of  pure  ecclesiastical  reform, 
in  order  to  find  a  force  capable  of  repressing  the  corruption,  of 
which  the  clergy  then  afforded  a  deplorable  example.  But  once 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  whether  he  was  hurried  on  in  his  career 
by  circumstances,  or  by  ambition,  he  thought  of  nothing  except 
to  render  the  church  of  Rome  all  powerful,  and  to  humble  before 
it  emperors  and  kings." 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  French  writer,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  fact  is-well  attested  by  many 
candid  writers  and  historians,  that  the  popes  and  great  leaders  of 
the  church  of  Rome  struggled  during  centuries  for  temporal 
dominion,  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy ;  to  make  the  pope  an 
universal  monarch,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  did  not  give  up  this  object,  until  they  were 
humbled  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

Not  only  the  pope,  but  all  the  Catholic  priesthood  claimed 
perfect  exemption  from  any  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  Tht  y 
insisted  that  the  clergy  could  be  tried  only  by  the  Church,  that 
is,  by  brother  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  could  not 
be  tried  even  for  the  highest  crimes,  such  as  murder,  arson,  &c., 
by  the  civil  courts.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  this  doctrine 
into  practice ;  and  even  in  England,  the  plea  of  a  criminal, 
charged  with  a  crime  of  the  highest  character,  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman, if  true,  was  treated  as  a  valid  plea  in  abatement ;  and 
the  culprit  was  discharged,  to  be  tried,  and  perhaps  only  repri- 
manded by  his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  Such  was  the  supremacy 
they  gained  over  the  civil  government  and  laws  throughout 
Europe ;  and  such  the  influence,  like  a  spdl  of  enchantment  over  ih$ 
4* 
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popular  mind^  that  they  not  only  thought  for  the  mass  of  the  people j 
vnd  moulded  their  minds ^  views ^  and  opinions  according  to  their 
own  wishes,  and  fitted  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the  clerical  yoke^ 
hut  by  enslaving  their  minds,  they  took  away  from  them  aU  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

It  was  Dot  the  object  of  the  pope  and  clergy  to  enslave  and 
tyrannize  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their  votaries  by 
means  of  force  ;  but  to  mould  their  minds  and  opinions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  perfectly  submissive,  and  capable  of 
being  led  by  advice  and  persnasion  wherever,  and  in  whatever 
manner  they  desired  ;  force  was  however  resorted  to,  when  per- 
suasion faded,  and  the  Inquisition  was  finally  devised,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  applying  force,  and  accomplishing  the  object. 

If  meekness,  humility,  patience,  and  quiet  submission  to 
authority,  are  Christian  virtues,  the  virtues  of  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  aggregate,  are  in  these  particulars  greater  than 
those  of  the  Protestants.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  oppressed  and  schooled 
in  agitation  and  rebellion  for  centuries. 

The  mental  passions  of  avarice,  and  ambition  for  power 
and  display,  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  predominant  among 
the  educated  classes  in  all  countries ;  and  as  education  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  mostly  confined  to  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
wealthy,  these  passions  have  bat  little  influence  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  humble ;  but  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  Und  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  wherever  all  the  people  have  a  common 
school  education,  this  serves  as  the  leaven,  and  exciting  cause  to 
these  passions,  which  pervade  nearly  the  whole  community.  And 
sd  predominant  are  these  passions  in  some  communities,  that 
Mammon,  Fashion,  and  Power,  are  seemingly  the  principal 
deities  which  are  worshipped.  Hence  we  should  not  conclude 
that  ignorance  is  an  unmixed  evil,  nor  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  pure 
and  unalloyed  good ;  for  almost  every  community  afibrds  some 
striking  examples,  that  learning  often  proves  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing,  unless  moral  education  goes  hand  in  hand  with  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

Such  in  the  main  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church 
upon  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  as  well  in 
the  19th,  as  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  ;  and  such  have 
been  their  efi^ects.  Hence  the  pope,  and  higher  orders  of  the 
priesthood  of  this  church,  have  generally  been  the  allies  of  kings 
in  their  contests  with  the  people ;  hence  they  have  been,  and  are 
at  this  day,  the  main  support  and  pillars  of  the  most  absolute 
monarchies  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  tiie  anxiety  of  Napoleon  to 
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re-establisb  tbe  Catholic  ohnrch  in  France,  and  to  indnoe  the 
Pope  to  remove  to  Paris,  in  order  to  make  the  Church,  the  pope, 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  the  chief  props  and  pillars  of  his 
throne,  next  to  the  sword  in  importance. 

The  popes  ^nerallj  supported  the  kings  of  Europe  in  their 
claims  to  absolute  power,  in  their  struggles  with  the  barons. 
The  Pope  absolyed  Kiug  John  of  England  from  his  oath  to 
observe  and  faithfully  maintain  Magna  Gha/rta;  and  also 
absolved  Henry  III.  of  England  from  a  like  oath,  to  observe  and 
maintain  the  Oxford  Articles,  adopted  in  1258,  to  reform  the 
government,  and  restrain  i^^  absolute  power  of  the  King.* 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Catholics  bred  in  the 
United  States,  constantly  mingling  with  Protestants,  sur- 
rounded by  the  free  institutions  and  free  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  become  partially  Protestant- 
ised. The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
clergy  are  very  different  in  the  United  States,  and  very  difierent 
also  (since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789)  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  from  what  they  are  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Sec.  6.  Ckaracier  and  usages  of  the  early  Christians^  and  the 
changes  w^ch  they  widerwerU, 

As  remarked  by  Gibbon,  "  The  Christians  (even  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Emperor 'Constantino,)  formed  a  numerous  and  dis- 
ciplined society ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magis- 
trates was  strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The 
loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by 
creeds  and  confessions  ;  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submit- 
ted to  the  public  wisdom  of  Synods  and  Councils ;  the  authority 
of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and 
the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censure  of 
the  church  on  those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  faith." 

All  this  might  be  necessary  before  the  invention  of  printing ; 
when  the  expenses  of  obtaining  books  copied  bv  hand  were  so 
great,  that  none  but  the  wealthy  and  noble  could  procure  them, 
or  educate  their  children  ;  when  the  middling  classes  as  well  as 
the  poor  were  not  only  illiterate,  and  incapable  of  leading  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  any  other  books,  but  unable  to  obtain  them  to 
reaa ;  when  nearly  all  instruction  was  oral,  by  preaching,  addresses 
and  public  lectures,  or  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the  priests ; 
when  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  could  be 
obtained  only  by  a  course   of  studies  for  years,  and  was  mostly 

*  Vide  M.  Guizot's  Essais  sur  PHistoire  de  France,  310  and  341,  and  Sii- 
mondi's  France,  291,  293,  and  299,  Vol  Y. 
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confined  to  the  priesthood  ;  when  the  people  generally  were  too 
ignorant  to  he  capable  of  reasoning  mnch,  and  were  required  to 
have  faith  without  proofs,  and  mental  conviction  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible,  without  sufficient  learning  and  capacity  to 
examine  and  understand  the  force  and  effect  of  the  evidences 
upon  which  those  truths  are  founded.  In  this  mode,  doctrines 
and  usages  not  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures,  but  which  arose  from 
the  condition  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  have  been  sought  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  Pope  and  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church — 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  laity  in  subjection,  and  in  spiritual 
bondage,  for  centuries  after  the  art  of  printing  and  the  dissemina* 
tion  of  learning  have  removed  the  causes  upon  which  such 
doctrines  and  usages  were  founded. 

Mr.  Gibbon  again  remarks,  that  ^^  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of 
unconditional  submission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries preserved  their  consciences  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of 
secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion."  While  they  experienced 
the  rigor  of  persecution,  they  never  sought  revenge,  or  retaliation 
of  any  kind,  but  when  one  cheek  was  smote,  they  turned  the 
other  also.  During  all  this  period,  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  its  government  and  treatment  of  its  own  members  was  equally 
mild  ana  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  No 
physical  punishment  was  infiicted ;  and  none  of  any  kind,  except 
to  reprove,  inflict  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  to  expel  dis- 
obedient and  refractory  members.  After  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  church  was  raised  from  a 
weak  and  defenceless  condition  to  great  power,  and  became  an 
arm  of  the  government,  it  developed  a  new  principle,  not  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures,  nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  that  is,  that  the  church  had  the  power  to  inflict  physical 
punishments,  and  even  to  take  life,  in  order  to  check  heresy,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  the  disobedience  of  its  members.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  before  the  factions  in  the  church  became  nearly  as 
ambitious,  turbulent,  violent,  persecuting  and  blood-thirsty,  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  as  the  factions  of  Rome  were,  in 
the  days  of  Marius,  Sylla,  Mark  Antony,  and  Augustus  Cassar. 

Gibbon  says  (in  the  XXYII.  and  XXYIII.  chapters  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire),  that  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  promulgated  no  less  than  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the 
heretics  and  pagans,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  from  A.D.  380 
to  395.  These  edicts  were  directed  first  against  any  and  all 
heretical  preachers  as  well  as  pagan  priests,  who  should  presume 
to  teach  their  respective  tenets  and  opinions ;  secondly,  against 
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any  and  all  persons  who  should  dare  to  confer,  receive,  or  pro- 
mote an  heretical  ordination :  amd  it  was  reasonably  expected^  thai 
if  ike  rau  of  pastors  could  be  exlvnguishedj  their  helpless  flocks 
would  be  compelled^  by  ignorance  and  want  of  teachers  and  leaders^ 
to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  Thirdly,  against 
every  sort  of  assembly,  meeting,  convention,  conference  or  ool- 
leotbn  of  persons,  assembled  for  religions  exercises,  or  worship, 
of  any  kind,  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  orthodox  faith 
of  the  Catholic  church.  And  fourthly^  against  pagan  sacrifices,  and 
practices  of  divination.  The  edicts  were  generally  enforced  by 
pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures ;  sometimes  by  exile,  and  by 
death  in  but  few  cases.  Certain  lay-heretics  were  excommunicated 
by  the  church,  and  subjected  to  some  civil  disabilities ;  none  of  the 
edicts-  (according  to  Gibbon,)  subjected  laymen  to  punishment  or 
the  forfeiture  of  property,  for  entertaining  heretical  or  pagan 
opinions,  but  for  propagating  their  opinions,  or  assembling  with 
ouiers,  for  religious  exercises  and  worahip.  He  says  (in  chapter 
XXVIII.)  while  the  imperial  laws  which  prohibited  the  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  palace,  the 
schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled  with  declared  and 
devout  pi^ns ;  and  that  they  obtained  without  distinction,  the 
civil  and  military  honors  of  the  empire. 

Sec.  7.  Origin  and  character  of  Mahotneianismj  amd  of  the 
Popish  Inquisition. 

Though  it  is  true,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  bishops 
of  the  church  were  charged,  tried  and  convicted  of  heresy,  and 
deposed  from  their  clerical  rank  and  station,  and  in  some  instances 
exiled,  and  in  others  put  to  death ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
Christian  churches  were  ever  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  physical 
punishments  on  laymen,  on  account  of  their  opinions  only,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  these  tyrannical  laws,  and  the  practice  under  them 
in  Christian  countries,  suggested  to  Mahomet  the  first  idea  of 
propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword ;  they  probably  led  the 
way,  and  suggested  Uie  idea  of  the  Inquisition ;  which  was  first 
established  by  the  pope  in  the  south  of  France,  about  the  year 
1204,  to  root  out  and  suppress  what  was  deemed  the  heresies  of 
the  Albigenses. 

Mahometanism  (the  greatest  scourge  and  curse  which  ever 
afflicted  the  human  famuy,)  arose  in  the  seventh  century.  Ma- 
homet and  his  disciples  and  successors  taught  the  two  most 
pernicious  principles,  the  most  daneerous  and  destructive  to 
morals  and  civilization,  ever  inculcated  upon  this  earth  ;  the  first, 
that  their  religious  doctrines  should  be  propagated  and  extended  by 
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the  power  of  the  sword  ;  the  second,  that  the  tme  chnroh  were 
not  bound  to  keep  faith,  or  any  engagements  with  heretics.  As 
the  Mahometans,  acting  upon  Uiese  vile  principles,  extended  their 
conquests  west,  and  had  many  bloody  battles  with  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  threatened 
and  endangered  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  finally  overturned 
the  eastern  Roman  empire,  the  Christians  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  portion  of  their  treacherous  and  pernicious  policy,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  and  combat  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  13th  century,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  general  and  systematic  attempt  of  the 
Christian  church  to  propagate  their  doctrines  and  creeds  by  force ; 
by  using  physical  punishment  to  compel  laymen  to  renounce  their 
religious  opinions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
church,  and  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  orthodox  opinions 
of  the  day.  Many  centuries  previously,  Mahomet  had  taught  his 
followers  the  duty  of  extirpating  idolatry,  and  propagating  their 
doctrines,  and  creeds  by  force,  and  of  putting  to  the  sword  all 
persons  in  their  power  who  would  not  receive  and  adopt  them,  or 
pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  supreme  court  of  Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain  in 
1478  ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  Geography  (published  in  1793), 
that,  ^^  besides  the  supreme  court  of  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  there 
are  eighteen  inferior  tribunals  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
jnonarchy,  which  entertain  a  numerous  host  of  spies,  or  fami- 
liars, amounting  to  about  20,000  persons,  who,  on  the  lightest 
suspicion  of  heresy,  denounce  persons  of  every  condition,  sex  and 
age." 

It  is  estimated  in  Brande's  EncydopsBdia  of  Science  and  Art, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  no  less  than  340,000 
persons  had  been  punished  by  those  tribunals  in  that  country,  of 
whom  nearly  32,000  were  burnt.  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  also 
established  in  several  of  the  states  of  Italy,  in  Portugal,  and  some 
other  countries. 

In  the  14th  century,  statutes  were  enacted  in  England,  author- 
inng  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution  by  the  barbarous 
practice  of  burning,  of  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy  in  matters 
of  religion.  These  and  similar  statutes  were  in  force  in  England 
for  about  two  centuries ;  and  during  the  short  but  bloody  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  several  hundred  persons  were  burned  in  pursuance 
of  them.  Such  were  the  intolerant  opinions  then  prevailing,  in 
all  Catholic,  as  well  as  Mahometan  countries. 

The  supreme  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  power  was 
vested  in  Mahomet  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  his  successors,  the 
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Cftliphs,  after  his  death.  The  Koran  inoaloates  but  one  single 
▼irtae,  that  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  wine  and  iotozicatiDg 
drinks ;  and  allows  the  followers  of  the  prophet  four  wives,  as 
many  concubines  as  they  can  support,  and  the  indulgence  of  almost 
every  other  appetite  of  the  flesh,  and  of  every  passion  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  ambitious  mind.  They  were  ordered  to  propagate  his 
doctrines  with  the  sword ;  allowed  to  plunder  all  heretics,  and 
every  country  which  they  could  subjugate  ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  sensual  paradise  were  promised  to  all  his  devoted  fbilowers,  and 
to  aU  who  should  die  or  be  slain  in  attempting  to  spread  his  religi- 
ona  doctrines.  The  ambition  for  power,  military  glory,  and  con- 
quest, of  his  followers,  as  well  as  their  avarice,  and  their  lioen- 
tioua  appetites  and  passions,  were  all  gratified  by  their  wars,  con- 
quests, and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  plunder,  and  to  take 
captives.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  such  a  mtem  of  religion, 
and  of  civil  and*  military  government  united,  should  be  rapidly 
extended,  and  more  particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  the  ap- 
petites are  strong,  and  the  passions  ardent. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine — the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced  by  it — ^the  attempt 
to  establish  by  law,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  reli- 
gions worship  ;  and  the  practice  of  deposing  and  bimishing  bishops 
for  alleged  heresy ;  excited  faction,  insurrections,  mobs,  murders, 
and  terrible  massacres,  by  the  multitude.  Mahometanism  overrun 
about  half  of  the  Christian  world,  and  these  dissensions  among 
Christians  are  assigned  by  Mosheim  in  his  Scdesiastical  History, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  its  progress.  He  says,  ^^To  these 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mahometanism,  we  may  add  the  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Mono- 
pbysites;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as  rendered 
the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  We  might  add  here, 
that  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  against 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most 
injurious  treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  seve- 
ral provinces,  into  which  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards 
introduced."* 

Skc.  8.     On  Fatalism,  <md  its  influence  on  the  Mahometm  cha^ 

racter. 

The  doctrines  of  fiitalism  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  had  also 

a  very  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet, 

and  increased  their  military  power,  by  inspiring  them  with  the 

*  See  Reee  and  alio  Dobson't  Encyclopaedia,  title,  Mahometanism. 
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ardor  and  seal  of  fanatioism.  Tbo  doctrine  of  fatalism,  fate  or 
destiny,  as  generally  understood,  implies  that  the  operations  of  the 
haman  mind,  as  well  as  the  action  and  changes  of  all  material 
things,  are  governed  by  a  chain  of  natural  causes,  which  act  with 
perfect  uniformity,  and  produce  effects  which  follow  each  other 
from  absolute  necessity ;  and  that  no  human  being  can  interrupt 
their  connection,  or  avert  their  efiects.  It  teaches  that  the  human 
mind  is  utterly  powerless,  and  can  neither  originate  any  action  or 
idea,  nor  give  any  direction  or  guidance  to  its  own  action  ;  but  is 
entirely  directed  and  governed  by  external  causes  operating  upon 
it ;  and  that  every  idea  existing  in  the  mind  at  any  time,  must 
have  been  suggested  by  some  external  cause.  (See  Sec.  8  of 
chap.  I.)  It  Uius  inculcates  the  absolute  necessity  as  well  as 
duty  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  impulse  of  appetite, 
and  to  every  idle  thought,  opinion,  and  passion,  under  the  belief 
that  they  proceed  from  natural  causes,  from  the  fixed  and  uniform 
laws  of  God,  or  of  fate,  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted  to.  As  fatalists  are  inclined  to  follow  all  the  impulses  of 
passion  and  appetite,  and  all  the  idle  thoughts  and  whims  of  the 
mind,  as  indications  of  fate  which  they  cannot  resist,  they  are  not 
much  inclined  to  daily  labor,  and  to  follow  any  regular  industrial 
pursuit,  for  the  reason  that  labor  and  industry  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  passions  and  impulses  of  the  mind.  Such  a  process 
is  too  slow  ana  tedious  to  be  agreeable  ;  the  mind  rejects  it,  and 
does  not  dwell  upon  it ;  and  hence  they  do  not  often  get  the  im- 
pression, that  it  is  their  fate  to  improve  their  condition  by  the 
toils  of  daily  industry. 

Wars,  plunder,  conquests,  games  of  chance,  gambling  of  every 
species,  and  sensual  indulgences,  are  more  generally  suggested  to 
the  mind,  because  more  exciting,  than  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil ; 
and  hence  these  pursuits  enlisted  the  passions  of  the  Mahometan 
fatalists,  and  they  followed  the  impulse  of  these  passions  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  some  measure,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  believing 
them  certain  indications  of  the  hand  of  fate,  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  must  obey.  Hence  they  plunged  into  battle  with- 
out any  fear  of  danger,  under  the  belief  that  they  wore  subject  to 
fate,  and  could  not  alter  their  destiny,  or  shorten  their  days  by 
exposure  to  danger,  and  that  if  it  was  their  fate  to  £dl  in  battle, 
they  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  sensual  paradise. 

Such  feelings  and  principles  of  fanaticism  had  as  much  influ- 
ence as  any  doctrines  of  the  Koran  upon  the  character,  habits, 
and  military  success  of  the  Mahometans.  It  made  them  fearless, 
fierce,  and  energetic  soldiers,  thirsting  for  plunder  ;  but  indolent, 
inert,  quiet  and  inefficient  citisens,  content  to  live  in  idleness, 
upon  the  scanty  means  doled  out  to  them  by  the  hand  of  fate. 
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Hence  they  became  saccessfnl  warriors  and  conquerors ;  bat  in 
consequence  of  their  indolence,  every  country  which  became  sub- 
ject to  their  dominion,  soon  languished,  and  declined  in  the  arts, 
productiye  industry,  and  population  ;  and  since  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  Saracens  in  the  14th  and 
Idth  centuries,  they  have  exhibited  a  still  ^eater  degree  of  indo- 
lence, and  an  influence  much  more  destruotiTe  and  pernicious  than 
the  Arabs. 

Sec.  9.  Origin  and  character  of  the  sect  of  Mormons, 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mormons  of  our  own  country, 
we  shall  witness  a  people  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  special 
revelations  from  the  Deity,  maae  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  raanifestod  in  many  respects  a 
spirit  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Mahometans  ;  though  much  less 
honorable  and  honest,  than  has  been  generally  exhibited  by  both 
Saracens  and  Turks. 

Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  Mormonism,  before  and  when  he 
commenced  his  impostures,  resided  at  the  village  of  Palmyra,  in 
the  county  of  Wayne  and  state  of  New  York.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  bar-rooms,  and  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  indo- 
lence and  scheming  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  very  little  intelli- 
gence, was  coarse  in  his  manners,  without  expansion  of  mind,  ele- 
vation of  thought,  or  dignity  of  character ;  and  finally  became  a 
drunkard. 

About  the  year  1825  he  obtained  a  manuscript,  containing  the 
reveries  of  a  half-deranged  clergyman.  From  this  he  manufac- 
tared  the  Mormon  bible,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  as  con- 
taining a  series  of  revelations  made  to  him  by  the  Deity.  By 
this  imposition,  he  deceived  many  persons,  and  formed  the  sect 
anoe  known  as  Mormons. 

The  town  or  city  of  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  was  built  by  the  Mor- 
mons. It  became  a  den  of  adulterers  and  thieves,  who 
emerged  from  the  city,  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
on  their  return  were  secreted  and  protected  by  their  brethren, 
and  shielded  from  punishment.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
deluded  with  the  same  religious  fanaticism  as  the  Mahometans, 
that  it  was  right  to  plunder  infidels  and  heretics. 

They  had  been  ariven  out  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  alleged  misconduct  and  crimes,  before  they  built 
Nauvoo  ;  and  the  depredations  charged  upon  them  finally  enraged 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  to  such  a  degree,  that  Joe  Smith  was 
killed  by  a  mob  in  1846,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  force.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  sufieriugs  have 
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taught  them  a  Balatary  moral  lesaon,  which  may  be  of  permanent 
use  to  them  in  their  new  homes  in  the  desert. 

The  case  of  the  Mormons  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  human  mind  to  superstition  and  to  credulity  in  reli- 
gious matters,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Like  Mahome- 
tanism,  it  is  presented  as  an  example  of  the  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
On  the  mode,  means  and  influences  by  which  inditidu- 

AL«    and    nations  ARE   GOTERNED THE    CAUSES    AND    CHIEF 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  DESPOTISM,  AND  OF  FREEDOM  AND  INDE- 
PENDENCE  ^THE    DIFFERENT     FORMS   OF   GOVERNMENT,    THEIR 

ORIGIN  AND  EFFECTS AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  POLITICAL  PAR- 
TIES, OF  OUR  MODE  OF  ELECTIONS,  AND  OF  CERTAIN  COM- 
BINATIONS   AND    ASSOCIATIONS   OF   MEN. 

Sec  1.  On  the  mode  and  infiumas  hy  which  individuaU  and 
nations  are  governed, 

Ooyernmentfl  are  institated  to  protect  men's  rights  ;  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Nations  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  must  be  governed  by  and  through,  some  of  the  following 
means  and  inflaences. — ^First  of  intellect  and  intelligence. — Second- 
ly, of  association  and  organization. — Thirdly,  of  usage,  custom, 
and  precedent ;  which  may  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances, 
but  were  moulded  into  form  by  the  first  intellects  of  the  country. 
Fonrthly,  of  opinions  and  principles,  which  have  been  conceived 
and  formed  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation,  thouirh  generally 
BQggested  by  circumstances  and  self-interest. — ^Fifthly,  by  fear, 
superstition  and  prejudice.     And  lastly,  by  force. 

Some  suppose  that  nations  are  governed  by  physical  force,  by 
standing  armies ;  but  what  is  it  that  governs  the  armies,  collects 
the  means  of  their  support,  and  uses  them  as  the  means  of  gov- 
erning and  oppressing  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  Did  the  British 
Qaeens,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  the  present  Queen  Victoria, 
govern  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  by  force  ?  An  army 
without  an  intellectual  head  to  govern  it,  is  always  powerless, 
and  soon  crumbles  to  pieces. 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  the  mass  of  mankind,  whose 
minds  are  uncultivated,  are  governed  mostly  by  imitation  and 
habit;  but  in  the  more  complicated  afiairs  of  government  and 
religion,  they  are  governed  by  custom,  usage,  public  opinion,  and 
the  reasoning  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  talented  and  ambitious 
men  of  the  state.  Public  opinion  has  been  the  most  powerful 
Agent  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  in  exercising  dominion  over 
the  human  mind.  And  how  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  It  partly 
ftriscs  from  the  customs,  usages  and  institutions  of  the  country ; 
hut  is  it  not  mostly  originated  by  the  leading  minds  and  master 
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spirits  of  the  nation,  who  thus  form  as  well  as  ^ide  the  pnblio 
mind,  and  often  introduce  principles,  which  enable  a  class  of  men 
to  lead  and  govern  the  mass  of  the  people  for  centuries  ?  Look 
at  the  principles  of  Confucius  of  China,  of  Zoroaster  of  Persia,  of 
Aristotle  and  Ljcurgus  of  G-reece,  of  Mahomet  of  Arabia,  and 
their  effects  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  aiding  certain  classes 
in  governing  and  keeping  in  subjection,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Look  also  at  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  of  here4itary 
political  power,  which  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  governing 
Europe,  and  subjecting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  oppression  for  more  than  ten  centuries.  Look  at  the  fact, 
that  aU  the  nations  and  people  of  the  earth,  until  a  oomparatively 
recent  period,  were  governed  either  by  kings,  military  chieftains, 
priests,  or  by  an  aristocracy  of  some  kind.  All  savage  and  bar- 
barous tribes  have  been  governed  by  chiefs  or  princes,  usually 
elected  for  life,  on  account  of  their  telents,  or  some  superiority. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  causes  and  instrtmmts  of  despotism — and  of  liber  ly 
and  independence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  tendency  of  political  power 
is  to  escape  from  the  many  to  the  few.  This  is  literally  true  in 
all  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  uneducated,  and 
ignorant.  But  more  properly  speaking,  power  and  property  also 
escape  from  the  simple,  ignorant  and  indolent,  to  the  cunning, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  industrious.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  the 
indolent  are  generally  poor,  and  their  p07erty  arises  from  natural 
causes.  By  reason  of  their  ignorance,  they  cannot  make  their 
labor  very  productive,  nor  can  they  make  the  best  use  of  what 
they  have  ;  and  they  are  often  improvident  also.  They  generally 
consume  all  their  earnings,  lay  up  nothing  for  the  future,  and 
thus  accumulate  no  capital,  aud  therefore  necessarily  remain  poor. 
While  ecclesiastical  gocernments  and  superstitions  huve  been  the 
principal  instruments  of  despotism  in  all  ageSy  ignoranu  has  been 
the  sole  condition  which  has  invited  and  led  to  it.  Even  military 
despotism  has  never  been  very  permanent,  without  the  aid  and 
support  of  an  united  priesthood. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  ignorant  multitude  to  be  guided  by  the 
reasoning,  and  the  independent  action  of  their  own  minds ;  and 
they  must  be,  and  are  excited  to  action,  and  guided  by  leaders  of 
more  intelligence,  talents  and  cunning  than  they  themselves 
possess.  Even  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  republican  glory,  was 
in  some  measure  an  aristocracy;  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
oitixenship  being  very  limited,  nearly  a&  the  laboring  classes 
being  slaves ;  a  few  leaders  at  all  times  controlled  the  republic  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  he  ruled  Athens  with  more  power 
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than  half  the  kings  of  Europe  poaness  at  this  day.  The  plebeians, 
or  popular  party  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  repnblio, 
were  likewise  governed  by  talented,  ambitious,  cunning  party 
leaders,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  Marins,  Pompey,  and  Julius 
C8Bsar,and  not  by  the  independent  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

But  the  adage,  that  the  tendency  of  power  is  to  escape  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  does  not  apply  to  states  and  countries  where 
all  the  people  enjoy  the  advantaores  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tbn,  and  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  the  nature  and  use 
of  numbers :  where  knowledge  is  universally  diffused  by  means  of 
the  press,  and  by  popular  preaching  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  and 
where  the  people  are  free  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  and  enjoy 
the  means,  as  well  as  the  liberty,  of  reading  and  thinking  for  them- 
selves. The  intellects  of  such  a  people  are  always  active ;  they 
are  generally  intelligent,  ambitious,  industrious,  and  enterprising ; 
and  their  minds  are  filled  with  schemes  and  projects  to  raise 
themselves  to  distinction  and  wealth.  Such  a  people  can  seldom 
be  influenced  by  authority,  or  managed  by  party  leaders,  in  either 
temporal  or  spiritual  matters ;  but  each  one  seems  to  be  governed 
by  Uie  independent  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  relies  upon 
his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  cannot  perceive  any  defects  in  his 
own  reasoning,  he  is  apt  to  conceive  that  he  can  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  others  have  fallen,  and  that  his  intellect  is  superior  to 
almost  all  others,  until  sad  experience  often  teaches  him  his  mis- 
take, and  the  folly  of  his  lofty  ambition. 

There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  people  being  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  leaders,  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  contrary  ;  they  are 
apt  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves ;  and  to  pay  too 
little  heed  to  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  aged,  and  the  lessons  of  history.  They  are  almost 
all  too  great  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  others,  or  to  follow 
them  as  leaders.  The  only  restraint  upon  individuals  arises  from 
public  opinion,  associations,  and  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and 
public  opinion  is  nothing  more  than  the  general  sense  of  the  whole 
community,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  perverted  by  associations, 
and  party  combinations.  8uch  a  people  may  therefore  be  truly 
Mud  to  govern  themselves ;  in  as  much  as  each  one  helps  to  make 
the  laws,  and  to  form  the  public  opinion,  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. The  only  restraint  upon  their  powers  of  self-government ^ 
arises  from  party  combinations  and  associations^  to  form  and  con* 
trol  public  opinion,  and  the  elective  framxhxse ;  and  such  is  the 
vicious  organisation  of  our  elective  system,  the  majority  only  of 
each  election  district  being  represented,  and  the  minority  entirely 
disfranchised,  that  men  who  spurn  the  dictation  of  party  leaders, 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  party  combinations, 
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or  run  the  hazard  of  defeating  the  objects  thoy  are  most  anxioos 
to  promote.  In  these  party  combinationB,  principle  is  frequently 
an  obstacle  to  success,  everything  is  controlled  by  management, 
bargain,  intrigue,  false  professions,  and  promises;  whereby  talent 
and  character  are  often  overlooked,  and  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  men  who  are  active,  cunning  politicians,  elevated  to  place 
and  power. 

Sec.  3.  Democracy  defined.  It  cannot  he  sustained  in  Us  purity ^ 
among  a  very  ignorant  people. 

A  pure  democracy  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  government  in 
which  all  the  adult  males  of  the  community  have  equal  political 
rights,  and  equal  political  power,  and  participate  equally  in  the 
practical  business  and  administration  of  the  government  in  all  its 
branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches,  where  each  distinct 
body  of  worshippers  constitute  an  independent  church  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  being  few  in  numbers,  and  the  subject  and  proper 
jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  govern aient  being  very  limited,  such 
a  system  and  form  of  government  can  be  carried  into  effect ;  but 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  when  applied  to  a  state  or  a  country. 
But  if  a  representative  democracy,  instead  of  a  pure  democracy, 
is  intended,  and  every  one  is  to  have  equal  political  rights,  and 
equal  political  power,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect, 
as  each  man  has  the  same  right  as  his  neighbor  to  hold  office 
without  any  regard  to  character,  or  qualification,  all  officers  should 
be  elected  by  lot,  as  jurors  are,  and  as  many  officers  in  Athens 
were,  and  not  by  choice  and  favoritism ;  and  no  man  should  be 
elected  tc;^  or  hold  office  more  than  one  year,  until  all  his  fellow 
citizens  have  had  their  turn,  and  the  circle  of  rotation  is  com- 
pleted. And  in  legislation,  the  representative  should  be  bound 
in  all  cases  by  the  will  of  th^  electors  of  his  representative  dis- 
trict,  and  all  laws  shotdd  he  a  compound  of  the  opinions  and  wills 
of  aU  the  electors  of  the  state  or  nation  ;  so  that  the  opinions  of  each 
and  every  elector  should  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of  infiiienu 
upon  the  legislation  a/nd  government  of  the  country.  This  is  tho 
theory  in  its  exact  length  and  breadth,  without  detracting  from, 
or  adding  to  it,  one  jot  or  tittle. 

This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  if  all  men  were  virtuous,  pos- 
sessed equal  talents  and  equal  learning,  intelligence,  and  ability, 
or  were  inspired  by  the  Deity  with  equal  wisdom  and  goodness,  it 
might  be  equallv  beautiful  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory.  But  let 
us  look  to  such  countries  as  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Republics,  where  but  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  people  can  either  read,  write,  or  have  a  knowledge  of 
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irainbers  ;  and  a  maoh  smaller  number  still,  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  history,  law,  or  the  science  of  government ;  and  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the 
great  land-holders  and  men  of  wealth,  and  the  military  and  civil 
officers  of  the  government.  How  can  an  ignorant  multitude  who 
have  no  definite  opinions  upon  matters  of  government,  have  an 
equal  influence  in  legislation,  and  administering  the  government, 
with  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes,  who  think  for  them,  and 
control  them  ?  How  can  the  l^ws  of  the  country  be  a  compound 
of  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  no  opinions  on  such  subjects  ? 
If.this  is  impossible,  on  what  is  based  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
instraction ;  of  the  right  of  constituents  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives ?  Or  is  all  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided  by  party  combina- 
tiona  and  party  machinery,  whereby  party  leaders  in  conventions 
and  aasemblies  of  the  people,  prepare  and  introduce  resolutions, 
addresses,  &c.,  &c.,  and  have  the  people  without  understanding 
them,  adopt  them  as  their  own  ? 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  mass  of  a  people  who  are  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  to  have  a  real  and  substantial  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  the  government ; 
they  may  have  an  apparent  and  nominal  participation,  but  a^ 
nominal  one  only.  They  may  have  a  nominal  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  educated  classes  who  form  their  opin- 
ions, but  it  cannot  be  real.  How  indispensably  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  in  a  republican  form  of  government,  all  the  people 
should  have  at  least  a  common  school  edacation ;  have  their  minds 
improved  and  expanded  by  reading  and  general  intelligence,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  InitUect,  talent^ 
cunning y  acHvily  and  energy,  ever  have,  and  ever  wiU  govern  the 
icorld  :  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government,  the  result  wiU  be 
the  scme^  if  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  the  great 
•  protestant  reformation,  no  government  ever  existed  except  that  of 
Athens,  which  had  even  the  forms  of  democracy ;  all  mankind 
were  subjected  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  to  combinations  of  the  two,  with  some  popular  ele- 
ments infused.  Sparta  had  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of 
the  elements  of  a  military  monarchy,  and  a  military  and  landed 
aristocracy,  slightly  tinctured  with  democracy.  The  government 
of  Athens  was  a  compound  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  which 
the  greatest,  most  talented,  and  cunning  leader  or  leaders,  usually 
constituted  either  a  dictator  or  an  oligarchy.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  slaves,  destitute  of  all 
power,  and  divested  of  all  civil  rights.     In  this  age  of  democratic 
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equality  and  UDiversal  suffrage,  it  sounds  very  much  like  aristo- 
cracy to  vest  all  the  political  power  of  the  State  in  one  fifth  part 
of  the  adult  males,  as  was  the  case  in  Athens. 

Sec.  4.  AfiUocracy  defined^  and  the  charcLcter  amd  influence  of 
iht  differefiU  classes  stated. 

Let  us  analyze  the  term  aristocracy,  and  see  what  are  its  charac- 
teristics. In  speaking  of  the  aristocracy,  we  usually  mean  a  class 
of  persons,  possessed  of  powers,  sank,  or  privileges,  not  possessed 
hy  the  mass  of  the  people.  Any  characteristic  or  quality,  except 
mere  physical  strength  or  activity,  which  distinguishes  an  indivi- 
dual from,  and  by  which  he  greatly  excels,  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides,  and  which  gives  him  rank  and  influ- 
ence in  society,  is  a  mark  of  aristocracy ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  of  this  superiority  and  influence  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  aristocracy  itself.  According  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  first,  the  aris- 
tooracy  of  official  power  and  station,  including  military  and  naval 
officers ;  secondly,  the  great  property  holders,  or  heads  of  fiimilies 
of  large  possessions,  who  in  ancient  days  in  western  Asia  were 
called  Patriarchs,  at  Rome  Patricians,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  Barons  ;  those  are  the  aristocracy  of  wealth :  thirdly, 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  engineers,  and  profes- 
sional teachers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  constitute 
the  aristocracy  of  order  or  profession  :  fourthly,  men  of  great 
talents  and  wisdom,  who  wield  a  great  infiuence  over  the  public 
mind  while  in  private  stations,  may  be  called  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect ;  fifthly,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  hereditary  rank  : 
and  sixthly,  the  aristocracy  of  fashion.  Official  power  and  station, 
talents,  wealth,  and  scientific  and  professional  knowledge,  have, 
in  every  age  and  country,  conferred  on  their  possessors  rank  and 
influence ;  and  elevated  them  above  the  body  of  the  people. 
These  several  kinds  of  aristocracy  seem  to  be  natural  and  una- 
voidable, for  they  exist  in  every  civilized  country,  let  the  form  of 
government  be  whatever  it  may.  In  as  much  as  wealth,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  descends  from  parents  to  children,  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth  is  in  some  measure  hereditary  ;  but  the  idea  of  here- 
ditary power  and  official  station,  as  well  as  hereditary  rank,  seems 
to  an  American  republican,  like  an  absurdity 

There  may  also  be  reckoned  many  subdivisions  of  aristocracy. 
The  officers  of  government  may  be  divided  into  a  dvU  and  military 
aristocracy  ;  and  the  possessors  of  wealthy  into  a  landed  or  ftvdal^ 
a  commercial^  a  manvfacturing^  and  a  monied  aristocracy.  Every 
species  of  aristocracy  conferred  by  election  or  appointment,  or  ac- 
quired by  the  exertions  of  the  individual,  is  an  evidence  of  supe- 
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nor  ability  or  acquirements.  But  persous  who  are  cradled  in 
luxury,  bred  in  indolence,  and  acquire  their  rank  and  station  by' 
descent,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own,  are  generally  proud, 
indolent,  and  inefficient ;  and  often  thoughtless,  and  devoted  to 
frivolous  amusements. 

A  military  spirit,  military  enterprise,  wars  and  conquests,  tend 
to  exercise  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  man  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  foster  the  animal  passions  and  appetites,  and 
leave  the  moral  faculties  to  languish  and  decline ;  while  all  his 
faculties  are  exerted  to  consume  and  destroy  the  products  of  indus- 
try, instead  of  increasing  them.  Wars  exhaust  a  nation,  by 
destroying  human  life,  as  well  as  consuming,  dissipating,  ana 
destroying  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  three  fold 
tendency,  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization, 
and  to  injure  and  degrade  the  human  family.  The  increased 
wealth  of  Home  under  the  republic,  during  several  centuries,  arose 
mostly  from  conquest  and  plunder ;  but  when  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  changed  by  Augustus  Caesar  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  from  war, 
conquest  and  plunder,  to  the  useful  arts,  and  productive  industry, 
the  Koman  people,  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  increased 
in  numbers,  comforts,  and  wealth,  under  a  monarchy  nearly  abso- 
lute, more  rapidly  than  during  any  former  period  of  their  history ; 
though  they  suffered  during  several  intervals  of  that  period,  the 
severest  tyranny.  A  purely  military  aristocracy  is  not  therefore 
favorable  to  improvement,  either  in  population,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth,  or  civilization. 

It  has  been  shown,  on  treating  of  the  Priesthood  and  Ecclesi- 
astical government,  that  a  powerM  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  often 
restrains  the  human  mind,  and  holds  it  in  perfect  bondage  ;  and 
thereby  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  mind,  checks  and  depresses 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  prevents  men  from  making 
discoveries  in  natural  science  and  inventions  in  mechanism,  and 
hence  checks  them  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  in  civili- 
zation. It  seems  certain  to  my  mind  that  the  tyrcmny  of  the  eccle- 
siastical aristocracy  of  the  churchy  after  it  was  united  with  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  empire,  and  the  religious  persecutions  and  wars 
growing  out  of  the  schisms  in  the  church  during  the  Ath,  5th,  and 
Gth  centuries,  had  as  much  influence  in  depressing  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  causing  the  decline  and  fail  of  the  empire,  as 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  and  the  power  and  corruptions  of  the 
Pretorian  guards  and  standing  a/rmies. 

A  landed  aristocracy  is  generally  stable,  has  very  little  tendency 
to  change  or  improvement,  and  is  not  very  favorable  to  progress 
in  population,  wealth,  or  civilization.     Poland  affords  the   best 
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Bpecimen  in  the  annalB  of  history,  of  the  teDdencj  and  effects  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  country ;  Poland 
always  was  poor  and  weak,  as  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture must  be.  Ireland  affords  an  example  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  based  on  the  use  of 
the  metals  ;  they  prepare  and  fit  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture, 
for  use  and  for  commerce  ;  amd  the  chief  propulsive  energies  amd 
progressive  tendencies  of  any  and  every  modern  nation^  consist  in 
Us  mechanical^  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  its  com- 
merce.  These  departments  of  industry  lead  to  inquiry,  mental 
activity  and  independence,  enterprise,  useful  inventions,  discover- 
ies, and  to  an  increase  of  productive  industry,  and  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  increase  wealth  and  capital  more  rapidly  than  agri- 
culture, or  even  success  in  conquest  and  military  plunder ;  and 
hence  they  soon  form  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy, 
which  usually  comprises  great  ability,  and  is  highly  favorable 
to  progressive  improvement  and  civilization,  and  to  increase  in 
productive  industry,  wealth,  population,  and  civil  liberty.  These 
great  departments  of  industry  are  almost  inseparably  connected, 
and  if  we  except  mining,  neither  has  ever  flourished  much  in  any 
country,  without  the  others  ;  nor  have  they  ever  flourished  where 
personal  rights  were  not  tolerably  well  secured  \  and  where  they 
have  flourished  most,  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree 
of  civil  liberty.  In  proportion  as  they  have  increased  in  import- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  power  of  the 
people  have  increased. 

Though  the  government  of  ancient  Tyre  was* nominally  a 
monarchy,  yet  the  cMef  power  ^  after  allj  was  wielded  by  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  aristocracy,  Carthage^  Venice^  Gtnoa^ 
Florence^  a^id  Holland^  were  all  governed  by  commercial  and  manw 
fa>ciuring  aristocracies^  with  more  or  less  popular  elemeniSy  for 
centuries^  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their  existence. 
Though  the  citizens  of  Athens  disdained  manual  labor,  yet  by 
means  mostly  of  their  slaves,  they  carried  on  the  mechanic  arta, 
manufactures  and  commerce  to  a  very  great  extent ;  which  gave 
tone  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people  ;  and  is  the  principal 
reason  of  the  great  development  of  the  Athenian  mind  in  the  fine 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  the  popular  character  of  their  government. 
While  Sparta  was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  military  and 
landed  aristocracy,  and  made  no  progress  in  civilization,  or  in  any 
thing  but  the  art  of  war. 

During  the  dark  ages,  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Europe  was 
almost  nominal,  and  the  people  were  ruled  with  a  rod  ofvron^  by  a 
triple  a/ristocracy  ;  the  ecclesiastical^  the  military  and  the  landed  * 
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the  two  latter  species  being  blended  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say^  wfach  of  the  thru  was  the  most  wnfceling^ 
oppressive,  and  tyrannical.  This  period  was  marked  by  scenes 
ftlmost  coDstant,  of  wars  public  and  private,  waged  by  kings, 
barons,  popes,  bishops,  and  individual  adventurers  ;  by  plunder, 
pillage,  robberies,  piracies,  confiscations,  excommunications,  inter- 
diets,  and  every  species  of  violence,  oppression,  and  human  suf- 
fering;  while  the  mechanic  arts  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
manufactures  and  commerce  scarcely  had  any  existence. 

The  governments  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  American 
States,  have  been  nominally  republican  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  adult  males  ;  but  as  very  few  can  either  read  or  write,  or 
have  any  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  government,  the  whole 
power  is  substantially  exercised  by  a  triple  aristocracy  ;  the  popish 
clergy,  the  military  offi/x^rs,  and  the  wealthy  land-holders.  The 
mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
mining  has  declined,  and  those  countries  are  very  little  if  any 
more  prosperous  than  they  were  while  under  the  government  of 
Viceroys  from  Spain. 

Rome  during  the  republic,  nearly  five  hundred  years,  was  gov- 
erned mostly  by  the  Senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  and  composed  of  several  grades  of  aristocracy ; 
military  and  official,  and  the  aristocro'cy  of  wealth  and  talent.  The 
Consuls,  Pretors,  and  some  other  high  officers,  who  were  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  were  thenceforward  Senators  for  life, 
unless  degraded  on  account  of  misconduct ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Senate  was  filled  up  by  the  Censors,  from  the  most 
talented,  distinguished,  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  The  office 
of  Senator  was  strictly  elective,  and  not  hereditary;  an  election 
to  a  few  of  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  offices  by  the  people, 
was  equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  Senate  for  life,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  annual  magistracy ;  and  no  one  was  eligible  until 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Hence  the  Senate  during  many 
centuries,  comprised  nearly  all  the  first  talents  of  Rome  ;  civil  as 
well  as  military.  It  possessed  great  stability,  was  an  exceedingly 
able  body  of  men,  and  as  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age  and  of 
the  people  was  military,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the  guid- 
ance and  sagacious  policy  of  such  a  Senate,  they  should  have  con- 
stantly extended  their  dominions,  and  conquered  the  best  portion 
of  the  world. 

This  military  aristocracy,  and  spirit  of  conquest,  was  not  how- 
ever frJapted  to  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  nor  to  very  rapid 
increase  of  population  or  progress  ifl  improvement.  The  opinion 
is  advanced  by  Gibbon,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
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of  historians,  that  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  was  {great- 
er towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  the  decline  was  rapid 
during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  emperor  Augustus  chang- 
ed the  whole  character  and  policy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
converted  them  from  a  military  aristocracy,  ambitious  of  military 
glory  and  conquest,  into  quiet  citizens,  cultivating  and  pursuing 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  ooasted  that  he  found  Rome  built  of 
wood,  and  left  it  built  of  marble ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  his  boast.  At  his  death,  the  Roman 
people  were  rich  compared  with  their  condition  when  the  republic 
was  overturned  ;  and  much  wealthier  still  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antonines,  A.  D.  180. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  cerUralization  of  power — and  tke  origin  and 
importanu  of  local  power. 

The  powers  of  the  ancient  governments,  were  all  concentrated 
at  the  seat  of  government.  The  system  of  centralization  prevail- 
ed universally,  and  local  power  was  unknown— except  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  people  were  conquered,  they  were  required 
to  pay  tribute,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  own  local  government. 
In  the  monarchies  of  antiquity,  all  power  was  vested  in  the 
monarch,  and  all  appointments  to  office  emanated  from  him — or 
from  him  and  a  central  council  or  aristocracy — who  appointed  all 
the  principal  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces — and  they  appointed  and  removed  at  pleasure  their 
subordinate  officers.  The  Elders  of  Israel  were  the  principal 
men  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  derived  their  powers  from  local 
sources.  This  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  centra- 
lization, which  occurs  to  me.  In  Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  nation,  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  those  cities;  and  even  in  republican  Rome — ^though 
citizens  could  come  from  any  part  of  the  republic  to  vote  for  con- 
suls, pretors,  and  other  officers  at  the  city  of  Rome ;  they  could 
not  vote  in  any  other  place ;  nor  could  they  send  representatives 
to  vote  for  them. 

The  senate  appointed  the  governors  and  other  high  officers  of 
the  provinces,  and  those  officers  appointed  their  own  subordinates. 
The  people  of  the  provinces  and  even  of  Italy,  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  were  not  allowed  to  select  any  of  their  local  officers,  nor 
to  participate  in  the  legislation  by  which  they  were  governed, 
unless  they  went  to  Rome  to  do  so,  which  was  impossible,  except 
for  a  very  few.  They  in  fact  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of 
self-government — but  were  governed  by  the  populace  and  senate 
of  Rome.     Practically,  they  enjoyed  no  greater  privileges,  and 
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tbeir  rights  were  no  better  protected,  under  the  repnblic,  than 
under  the  empire.  The  people  of  a  nation  residing  out  of  the 
capital,  can  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Belf-govemment,  only  by  means 
of  local  power,  by  electing  their  own  local  officers,  and  the  prin- 
ciplefl  of  representation.  All  these  things  were  unknown  in  that 
age  of  the  world. 

The  ancients,  with  the  exception  of  the  Israelites  before  the 
captivity,  seem  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  local  elections 
and  local  power  could  exist,  consistently  with  the  central  supreme 
power  of  the  government.  The  Romans  denominated  local  power 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  [an  empire  within  an  empire,]  and  wore 
suspicious  of  it.  The  principle  of  local  elections  by  the  people,  and 
of  local  power,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Church  from 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Government,  and  transplanted  into  Europe, 
among  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  Charters 
have  been  granted  to  cities  and  towns,  to  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  to  govern  themselves,  so  far  as  regards  local  matters,  in  near- 
ly all  the  countries  of  Europe,  since  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury. These  charters  were  the  origin  of  local  power,  and  the 
germs  of  freedom  in  Europe.  Without  local  power,  no  such 
thing  as  freedom  can  exist.  Local  elections  and  local  power,  are 
the  main  bulwark  of  political  and  civil  liberty. 

Local  power  is  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  that  which  is  conferred  and 
r^ulated  by  the  central  power,  and  dependent  upon  it. — 2d,  that 
which  is  within  certain  limits,  independent  of  the  central  power — 
and  forms  of  itself  a  centre,  and  regulator  of  other  subordinate, 
local  powers.  The  powers  of  cities,  counties,  villages,  and  towns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  their  provincial  govern- 
ments, are  all  local  powers  of  the  first  class  ;  which  are  derived 
from,  and  dependent  upon,  the  central  government  of  the  king- 
dom. So  also  are  the  powers  of  the  districts,  cities,  and  communes 
of  France — strictly  local,  and  dependent  on  the  great  central 
power  of  the  nation — as  well  under  the  republic,  as  under  all  the 
previous  monarchies.  The  governments  of  the  several  states  of 
the  American  Union,  constitute  local  powers  of  the  second  class. 
Within  their  sphere,  they  are  independent  of  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  constitute  and  regulate  the  local  governments  of 
counties,  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  corporations ;  all  of  which  are 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  of  the  seven  provinces,  after- 
wards known  as  the  United  Provinces,  (or  Holland)  constituted 
the  first  Federal  Government  that  ever  was  formed — leaving  the 
State  Governments  full  power  to  regulate  all  their  local  concerns. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  existence  of  local  power  of  the 
aecond  olasS|  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  era  in  the  pro- 
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^es8  of  government  and  oiTiIiiation.  Our  Federal  Ooyemment 
was  formed  after  that  model,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  con- 
federacies of  Greece,  consisted  of  two  or  more  independent  States, 
united  by  treaty,  without  the  formation  of  a  general  or  Federal 
Government ;  each  State  retaining  its  own  entire  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Such  also  was  the  confederation  of  the  American 
States  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  Constitution. 
The  confederation  of  the  Cantons  or  States  of  Switzerland,  is  of 
the  same  character  ;  being  peculiarly  situated,  it  has  proved  par- 
tially suooessful — ^while  aU  others  of  that  character  have  finally 
failed. 

The  appointing  power  is  exercised  by  chief  magistrates  and 
cabinet  officers  secretly ;  no  reasons  are  given  publicly,  for  either 
removals  or  appointments  ;  and  numerous  contracts  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  The  revenue,  disbursing,  and  accounting 
departments  of  the  government  are  very  complicated,  and  embrace 
an  immense  number  of  transactions,  which  are  generally  without 
that  kind  of  publicity,  that  attends  courts  of  justice,  and  legisla- 
tive proceedings.  The  mode  of  discharging  those  executive  duties 
are  such,  as  to  leave  the  executive  officers  practically  irresponsi- 
ble to  the  people — though  not  exempt  from  selfishness,  partiality, 
and  prtgudioe.  The  exercise  under  such  circumstances,  of  exten- 
sive powers,  afiecting  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  very  compli- 
cated claims  and  interests,  tends  to  invite  and  promote  favoritism, 
intrigue,  profligacy,  and  corruption. 

Where  executive  patronage  is  large,  it  tends  to  unite  political 
partisans,  to  give  direction  to,  and  to  promote  party  organization, 
and  to  increase  party  spirit — and  has  an  undue  infiuence  over  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  and  over  elections  by  the  people.  It 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.  It 
increases  the  infludnce  of  party  leaders,  who  become  organs  of  the 
administration ;  destroys  all  independence  and  freedom  of  action 
among  political  partisans ;  leads  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
over  Sie  minority — and  to  a  disregard  of  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Participation  in  the  appointing  power, 
gives  senators  an  influence  over  executive  officers,  which  is  some- 
times  pernicious.  All  these  influences  are  dangerous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  patronage,  contracts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government,  and  the  claims  against  it — to  be 
provided  for  by  legislation,  passed  upon  and  paid  by  the  executive 
officers. 

The  greater  the  central  power,  the  more  difficult  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  details  of  its  proceedings ;  and  it  becomes  less 
responsible  to  the  people,  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  moro 
subject   to  extravagance,   profligacy,  intrigue,  corruption,   and 
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iynniiy,  in  the  legislative  as  well  as  in  the  ezeentiye  departments 
of  the  government. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  a  great  nation  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  wants, 
resources,  and  condition  of  the  people  of  every  section  and  dis- 
trict, to  legislate  judiciously  in  relation  to  all  their  local  affairs 
and  interests.  Hence  the  advantage  of  confining  the  legislation 
and  action  of  the  central  government,  to  national  and  internation- 
al affiiirs  ;  and  organizing  local  governments  to  legislate  for,  and 
attend  to  all  the  local  matters  and  interests  of  the  people. 

Political  liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  by  the  people,  of  the 
powers  of  self-government — the  power  of  making  their  own  laws, 
and  selecting  their  own  rulers.  Intelligence,  liberty  of  speech, 
freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  spirit  of 
mquiry,  are  necessary  to  its  full  and  proper  exercise.  The  organi- 
sation of  local  powers,  together  with  the  system  of  local  elections, 
representation  in  legislative  bodies,  and  trial  by  jury,  constitute 
the  principal  means  and  mode  of  its  exercise. 

In  a  consolidated  government  like  that  of  France,  under  the 
constitution  of  1848,  with  a  large  standing  army — an  immense 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President — the  press  muzzled  by 
severe  libel  and  sedition  laws  ;  and  all  local  powers  dependent  on 
the  central  power ;  the  people  out  of  the  capital,  have  compara- 
tively little  influence  over  the  action  of  the  government,  and  only 
partially  enjoy  the  privileges  of  self-government.  Their  rights 
and  privileges  are  subject  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  taken  from 
them,  by  means  of  intrigues  and  factions  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  power  and  prize  of  the  Presidency  are  so  great,  and 
the  struggle  to  obtain  it  so  violent,  that  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  threaten  a  revo- 
lution. 

State  governments  constituting  local  powers,  independent  as  to 
local  affairs  and  within  a  certain  sphere,  are  as  necessarv  to  the 
exercise  and  perpetuation  of  political  liberty  in  the  United  States, 
as  Union,  and  a  Federal  Government  are  to  peace,  national  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  The  perpetuation  of  all  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  several  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  as  necessary 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  itself.  If  the  State  governments  should  ever 
lose  their  substantial  powers,  and  sink  into  mere  dependencies  on 
the  Federal  Government — our  country  would  have  substantially  a 
consolidaticd  government  like  that  of  France ;  and  would  soon 
become  profligate,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical,  and  every  Presidential 
election  would  threaten  civil  war. 

Great  corporations  with  extensive  powers,  special  privileges 
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and  large  oapitala,  whioh  must  neoaBsarily  be  wielded  by  a  central 
power,  Dj  a  comparatiTely  few  persons  and  their  agents,  are  anti- 
republican  in  their  tendency.  The  East  India  Company  is  nearly 
as  despotic  in  its  mle  in  British  India,  as  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome 
in  the  states  of  the  Church.  The  Bank  of  England  exercises 
such  control  over  the  commerce  and  business  of  that  country, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  great  commercial  operations  success- 
fully, without  its  aid,  and  occasional  indulgence.  Such  is  the 
influence  also  of  the  Bank  of  France ;  such  was  the  influence 
(though  to  a  less  extent)  of  the  great  natiooal  banks  inoor» 
porated  by  the  United  States ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
State  Banks,  which  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  some  of  the  States.  But  local  banks,  organised  under 
general  laws,  and  without  any  special  privileges,  by  reason 
of  their  competition  with  each  other,  have  a  more  liberal  and 
republican  tendency. 

Sec.  6.  Origin  of  the  representative  system  of  legislation^  and  the 
importance  of  two  chambers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  system  of  councils,  and 
assemblies  of  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  free  cities,  and  the 
freemen  of  counties  and  departments,  which  assembled  from  time 
to  time  in  the  western  nations  of  Eorope,  ever  since  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  to  deliberate  on  national  aff&irs,  and 
to  make  laws,  was  borrowed  from  the  church  ;  and  that  the 
church  borrowed  it  from  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  Council  of 
Elders.  Though  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  all  western  Europe,  and  even  the  native  tribes  of 
America,  were  in  the  habit  of  having  their  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  yet  the  church  set  the  first  example  of  holding  coun- 
cils of  mere  deputies,  or  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
distant  provinces  and  countries,  assembled  for  general  purposes 
of  deliberation,  and  legislation,  in  matters  of  church  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government.  This  system  of  deliberation,  and 
legislation  by  assemblies,  consisting  of  deputies  chosen  at 
stated  periods  by  the  people,  or  particular  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  division  of  a  national  assembly  into  two  distinct  chambers 
for  deliberation  separately,  first  occurred  rather  accidentally  than 
otherwise,  in  England,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  13th  century. 
It  serves  not  on^  to  check  hasty  legislation,  but  to  prevent  any 
one  individual  from  acquiring  such  an  influence  and  ascendency 
by  his  talents  and  eloquence,  as  to  control  the  whole  action  of  the 
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legislatare.  It  is  very  difficnlt  for  one  member  to  acquire  a  con- 
trollinor  influeDce  in  two  separate  chambers.  If  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  chambers  instead  of  one,  and  the  acts  of 
neither  are  of  any  validity  as  laws  without  the  other ;  it  is  difficult 
for  factious  partisans  to  form  combinations,  produce  a  schism,  and 
divide  the  chamber,  each  party  claiming  to  be  the  legally  organ- 
ised assembly ;  for  the  reason  that  neither  faction  can  act  as  a 
chamber  or  branch  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  is  recognized  as 
such  by  the  other  chamber.  If  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  had  consisted  of  two 
distinct  chambers  instead  of  one,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  it  to  have  been  divided,  in  the  manner  it  was  divided  a  few 
years  nnce  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  it  is  hardly  probable 
the  government  could  have  survived  the  violent  struggle  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  ascendency  in  1838 ;  when  the  Seal  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  certificate  of  her  Secretary  of  Sta^  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  five  members,  were  disregarded  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  dissolution  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Ohio  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  double  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representative,  and  the  factious  conduct  of 
many  of  the  members  in  December  1848,  if  the  legislature  of 
the  State  had  consisted  of  but  one  body.  ' 

The  system  of  dividing  a  legislative  body  into  two  chambers, 
may  be  regarded  as  adding  greatly  to  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment^ and  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  in 
modem  times. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Hallam, 
in  his  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, the  system  of  representative  legislative  assemblies  had  made 
about  as  much  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and 
in  France,  as  in  England,  except  the  division  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  into  two  houses. 

Sec.  7.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  England. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  inferior 
to  both  the  French  and  Spaniards.  When  the  Saxons  first  came 
to  England  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries,  they  were  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  despicable  savages  in  Europe,  and  often 
sold  their  own  children  as  slaves.  They  had  scarcely  a  single 
virtue,  which  was  not  produced  by  the  cold  and  severity  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  partially  christianized, 
and  civilized  during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries.  In  the  early 
part  of  the   11th  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
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now  called  Danes,  tben  a  nation  of  pirates  from  the  north  ;  and 
in  the  year  1066,  they  were  again  conquered  by  a  little  handfol 
of  Normans,  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  rednced  to  the  most 
abject  slavery.  The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Ano^led,  or  Danes, 
had  been  piratical  adventurers,  but  both  were  irreatly  saperior  to 
the  Saxons,  and  help  to  form  and  improve  the  English  character. 
These  facts  may  be  learned  from  almost  any  of  the  British  histo- 
rians, and  they  show  that  we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proad  of 
our  ear]y  ancestors,  or  to  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  King  Alfred,  and  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  kings  were  overturned ;  and  the  feudal  system  and 
feudal  law,  a  system  and  law  of  absolute  power  and  dominion 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  his  barons,  and  of  vassalage  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  were  firmly  established ;  and  form  the  basis 
from  whence  has  arisen  the  present  common  law  of  England. 

l*he  government  and  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
established  by  jorce  and  conquest,  but  usage  ripened  into  law. 
What  was  at  first  acquired  by  conquest,  that  is  to  say,  by  force 
and  robbeiy,  was  confirmed  by  time,  and  was  finally  claimed  and 
regarded  as  an  established,  and  vested  right.  During  the  nearly 
eight  centuries  that  this  vast  &bric  of  law  and  government  has 
been  ripening  into  its  present  state  and  condition,  the  people  of 
England  have  made  comparativelv  little  change  in  their  laws  and 
government,  except  what  has  been  the  silent  effect  of  time, 
wrought  by  usage  and  precedent ;  by  a  system  of  executive  and 
judicial  legislation,  heaping  precedent  upon  precedent,  and  con- 
firming or  discarding  usages  at  pleasure  ;  parliament  having  done 
very  little  except  to  vote  taxes  on  the  people,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  precedents,  usages,  and  proceedings  of  the  king,  the  ministry, 
and  the  judiciary.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  reformation, 
there  was  not  a  very  great  difference  between  the  government, 
condition,  pursuits  and  genius  of  the  people  of  Engknd,  France, 
and  Spain  ;  the  Belgians  and  Italians  were  greatly  superior  to  all 
of  them.  All  the  effects  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  all  the  great 
charters  and  oaths  extorted  by  the  barons  from  the  kings  in  the 
13th  century,  were  apparently  extinguished  ;  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Commons  only  remained,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Leicester  civil  war  in  the  year  1264. 

The  Pope  then  held  absolute  spiritual  dominion  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  really  one  of 
the  most  absolute  sovereigns,  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  after 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  for  refusing  to  divorce  him  from  his 

*  Sm  the  character  oi  the  common  law,  in  iec.  6  of  Chapter  I 
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qaeen,  he  oontrolled  parliaments,  courts  of  jnstioe,  prelates  and 
bishops,  and  established  the  Httffgy,  creeds,  forms,  and  laws  of 
the  chnrch,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom.  His  will  seemed  to  be 
law  on  every  subject,  spiritual  and  temporal,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. His  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  spiritual  power  of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  year  1533. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  which  was  almost  universal,  show- 
ing them  that  it  was  not  invincible,  and  teaching  them  that  it  was 
not  infallible. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  had  been  established  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ec- 
clesiastical causes,  was  established  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1558.  These  two  courts  were  the  most  sum- 
mary, and  arbitrary  tribunals,  and  the  greatest  engines  of  tyranny, 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  which  ever  existed  in  England  ;  and 
they  continued  in  force  until  they  were  repealed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  1641. 

Scotland  having  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke  also,  adopted  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  established  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  still  retained  that  form  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  James  I.  in  the  year  1602. 
Charles  I.  came  to  the  ^rone  in  1625,  and  from  1628  to  1640  he 
called  no  parliament ;  attempted  to  levy  taxes,  and  carry  on  all 
the  affairs  of  government  by  his  own  prerogatives  ;  claimed  abso- 
lute power,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  over  the  lives,  liberties, 
consciences,  and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  was  account- 
able to  heaven  alone,  for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  With 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  some  of  the  other  English 
bishops,  he  attempted  to  force  the  people  of  Scotland  to  surrender 
their  relimous  liberties,  and  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  and 
form  of  church  government ;  and  on  their  resisting,  he  marched 
an  army  into  Scotland,  to  compel  them  to  submission.  They 
raised  an  army  to  resist  him ;  he  then  began  to  negotiate,  and 
finally  called  a  parliament  which  met  April  13th,  1640,  dissolved 
it  May  5th  following,  and  sent  a  second  army  of  over  twenty 
thousand  men  to  compel  them  to  submit ;  they  raised  about 
26,000  men,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  He  then  summoned  another 
Parliament^  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  Novem- 
ber, 1640.  This  parliament  abolished  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Courts,  and  all  the  arbitrary  powers  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  the  khig ;  and  finally  overturned  the  throne 
itself,  and  taught  the  nation,  that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try was  vested  in  parliament,  and  that  the  king  could  not  trample 
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on  the  religious  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  with  impu- 
nity.    The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed  in  1678. 

When  James  II.  attempted,  by  a  similar  high  handed  course, 
to  introduce  popery  again  into  England,  he  was  deposed  by  par- 
liament in  1688,  William  III.  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  were  elevated 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  and  free  toleration 
were  established.  The  constitution  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  thus  confirmed,  and  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  as  they  existed  until  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  England  only  changed  masters 
at  the  reformation  ;  that  they  wore  only  liberated  from  one  master 
to  be  subjected  to  another ;  but  the  effect  was,  to  weaken  the 
power  of  papal  despotism  in  Europe,  by  leading  the  human  mind 
to  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based ;  to  give  cour- 
age to  the  Protestants ;  and  to  encourage  in  England,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  at  least  so  far  as 
Popery  is  concerned.  Hence  arose  diverse  sects  dissenting  fr*om 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  Popery ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  they  spread  freedom  of  opinion,  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  thereby  led  to  the  reform  of  many  abuses  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1641 ;  sustained  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell,  and  the  corruptions  and 
tr^ng  scenes  of  Charles  H. ;  and  nerved  them  for  the  contest 
with  James,  which  terminaied  in  the  establishment,  to  a  limited 
extent,  of  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  at  the  revolution 
of  1688. 

The  despotism  of  Charles  I.  was  overthrown  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  The  Episcopal  Hierarchy  remained  nearly  passive 
during  the  struggle,  though  many  of  its  members  took  side  with 
the  king.  The  bigotry  and  despotism  of  James  II.  and  his  attempt 
to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  alarmed  the 
hierarchy  so  much  that  many  of  its  members,  and  many  of  the 
aristocracy  were  induced  to  join  the  dissenters  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  in  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688. 

The  cause  of  liberty  owes  nothing  to  either  feudalism  or  pre- 
lacy. It  was  the  object  of  the  church  after  its  union  with  the 
State  under  Constantino,  of  the  Persian  Magi,  of  Mahometanism, 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  the  Greek  Church,  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  religious  worship,  and  unity  of  government,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Uniform itv  of  opinion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  human  mmd,  ana  the  nature  of  man. 
It  cannot  bo  produced  without  absolute  despotism  on  the  part  of 
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tfie  goTeinment  and  priesthood,  and  a  system  of  education  and 
diaoipline  which  reduces  the  mind  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

The  common  law  of  England  grew  out  of,  and  is  founded  upon, 
the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  law  regu- 
lating the  descent  of  personal  estate,  the  principles  of  equity — 
jurisprudence  and  of  international  law — and  the  rules  for  the 
construction  of  contracts,  were  borrowed  fiom  the  Roman  civil 
law.  The  maritime  law,  much  of  the  system  of  commercial  law, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  partnerships  and  associations,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  laws  of  continental  Europe.  The  common  law 
courts  have  been  for  centuries,  silentiy  borrowing  principles  of 
law  and  justice  from  courtu  of  equity,  and  from  sdl  those  several 
sources,  and  engrafting  them  upon  the  common  law,  without 
^ving  credit ;  and  the  British  Parliament  has  pursued  the  same 
policy.  Whatever  virtues  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Great 
Britain  possess,  are  mostiy  owing  to  those  causes  and  sources, 
and  to  the  free  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of 
tiie  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  emancipation  of  children  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  very 
HtUe  good  ever  sprung  from  Norman  feudalism,  or  from  the 
institutions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors — and  none  from  the  Episco- 
pal Hierarchy. 

The  civil  and  political  liberty  of  modem  nations,  has  arisen 
from  the  spirit  of  free  inquiiy  inculcated  by  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, from  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  science  and  informa- 
tion by  means  of  the  press,  and  the  principles  of  free  toleration 
on  all  subjects  of  government,  science,  and  morals  as  well  as 
religion,  established  generally  by  the  Protestants  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  following  great  and  important  eras  may  be  marked  in 
British  history,  whose  effects  are  manifest  at  this  day,  and  perhaps 
win  be  for  centuries  to  come.  First,  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066 ;  secondly,  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  in 
1533,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation ;  thirdly, 
the  meeting  of  the  Lone  Parliament  in  1640,  and  the  reform  of 
abuses  by  it ;  fourthly,  uie  deposition  of  James  II.  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1688,  and  immdiately 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  fifthly,  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the  steam  engine,  about  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  in  1775. 
The  first  was  an  era  that  introduced  despotism ;  the  four  last 
have  all  contributed  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
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liberty,  the  progress  of  improyement,  ciyilisatioii,  wealdi  aad 
population. 

Sec.  8.  Character  of  the,  House  of  Lords, 

The  House  of  Peers  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  G-reat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  been  generally  treated  as  an  assembly  of  here- 
ditary nobility;  as  composed  of  members  who  have  inherited 
their  rank,  station  and  political  power.  This  is  trae  in  part  only  ; 
more  nominally  than  in  substance,  for  fiearly  all  the  leading y  talmt-- 
edy  a/nd  infifiential  members  who  prepare  the  business  of  that  house^ 
direct  its  proceedings,  and  control  its  action^  hold  their  seats  by 
election  of  some  sortj  or  direct  appointment^  and  not  by  descent. 
The  American  Almanac  for  1834,  gives  a  list  of  the  Peers,  their 
respective  births,  and  the  date  of  the  creation  of  each  hereditary 
Peeraore.  On  comparing  their  births  with  the  date  of  the  crea- 
tion of  their  titles,  I  conclude  that  about  200  of  them  including 
the  bishops^  held  their  seats  by  election  or  appointment,  and  227  by 
descent.  Of  the  whole  number  y  there  was  not  one  who  held  kis  title  by 
descent  from  one  of  the  Norman  Barons,  or  from  a^y  Peer  created 
during  the  lUA,  12M,  or  first  half  of  the  13/A  century  ;  but  two, 
from  Peers  created  during  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century ;  nine 
held  titles  created  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  ;  forty-two 
held  titles  created  during  the  1 6th  and  first  eighty-eight  years  of 
the  17th  century  ;  fifty  held  titles  created  between  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  ;  and  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-six,  held  titles  created  between  the  years 
1760  and  1833  ;  making  349  hereditary  Peers.  There  were  also 
four  Royal  Dukes,  16  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  elected  for 
one  term  of  Parliament  only,  28  from  Ireland  elected  for  life,  two 
Archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England,  and  four  repre- 
sentative bishops  of  Ireland  ;  making  in  all  427  members.  About 
half  of  the  246  created  between  the  years  1760  and  1833,  were 
then  living,  which  added  to  the  44  elected  for  Scotkmd  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  30  Bishops  made  nearly  two  hundred.  Only  a 
trifie  over  half  of  the  whole  number  held  their  seats  and  their  titles 
by  descent. 

The  Peerage  has  long  been  the  great  object  of  ambition  of  tho 
most  talented  men  of  the  kingdom ;  including  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, military  and  naval  officers,  authors,  commercial  men, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  clergymen.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  and  highest  mark  of  distinction  which  they 
can  attain  ;  and  very  few  have  attained  it,  until  they  have  distill 
guished  themselves  by  valiant  deeds  in  armSy  or  the  exhibition  of  a 
superior  order  of  intellect  in  dvil  life.  Very  few  are  made  Peers 
until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fcrty-five  or  fifty  years,  and 
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often  sixty.  Even  the  Dake  of  Wellington  was  not  raised  to  the 
Peerage  until  after  his  splendid  victories  in  Spain,  and  when  he 
was  45  yeara  old ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  65  years  old ;  Lord  Sto- 
well,  76  ;  Lord  Eldon,  62 ;  and  Lord  Brongham,  51  years  old  ; 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Vincent,  and  Lord  Duncan,  were  all  of  ple- 
beian descent,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  after  they  had  distin* 
gnished  themselves  by  the  most  splendid  naval  victories  of  the 
age.  Lord  Hood  also,  aod  several  others  were  raised  to  the 
Peerage  on  account  of  their  distinguished  naval  sevices.  The 
greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  of  Great  Baitain  have  descended 
from  commoners  ;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  military  offi- 
cera,  are  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  are  generally  more  desirous  of 
enjoying  their  ease,  and  the  fruits  of  luxury,  than  to  acquire  mil- 
itary fame  and  science  by  toil  and  labor.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact,  that  much  fewer  of  their  military,  than  of  their  naval 
officers,  have  distinguished  themselves ;  and  that  their  armies  in 
in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  except  under  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, and  a  few  others,  have  not  been  very  efficient  or  success- 
ful. 

The  chief  strength  and  ability  of  the  House  of  Peers,  like  the 
Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  is  in  those  members  who  have  obtained 
their  seats  by  election,  or  appointment,  on  account  of  their  dis^ 
tinguished  services,  or  great  talents.  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  had 
more  influence  upon  the  measures  of  government,  than  any  other 
man  has  had  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  a  commoner,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  cotton  manufacturer.  Lords  CasUereah, 
Liverpool,  Wellington,  Grey,  and  Messrs.  Addington  and  Can- 
ning, and  nearly  every  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  during 
ihe  present  century,  was  by  birth  a  commoner ;  and  during  that 
period,  no  Peer  by  descent,  and  no  son  of  the  royal  family,  has 
been  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 

The  stimulus  of  ambition  is  equally  great  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  as  in  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say,  that  Great  Britain  b  not  indebted  to 
the  hereditary  Peerage,  nor  to  the  landed,  clerical,  or  legal  aris- 
tocracy, for  any  part  of  her  present  prosperity,  wealth  and 
power;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  her  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
-  power,  are  owing  to  her  manu&cturing,  mining,  and  commercial 
mdustry  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  talents,  sagacity,  genius,  and 
energy  of  the  aristocracy  arising  from  these  classes  ;  and  that  the 
nation  has  arisen  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  grievous  burthens 
and  oppressions  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  privileged  classes. 
I'he  relative  power  in  the  nation  of  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, and  mining  classes,  has  been  increasing  for  a  century  past, 
until  they  seem  to  have  fairly  gained  the  ascendency,  and  achieved 
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a  yictory  over  the  hereditary  and  landed  anstocraey ;  and  the  re- 
salt  is  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  oppressive  inflaence  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  This  will  have  as  great  an  inflaence  upon  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  British  nation,  as  upon  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes ;  and  render  it  more 
necessary  for  France  and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as  well  aa 
the  United  States,  to  give  adeqaate,  and  perhaps  additional  pro- 
tection to  their  domestic  industry. 

Sec.  9.  On  party  combinations^  and  the  fravds  perpetrated  hy 
them, 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  great  and  pernicious  influences 
of  party  combinations  in  forming  and  controlling  public  opinion, 
and  destroying  all  freedom  of  mind  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France  during  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
party  combinations  have  been  more  permanent,  and  more  power- 
ful, than  in  the  United  States.  Such  have  been  their  power  and 
influence  that  very  few  men  have  been  long  successsul  as  politi- 
cians, unless  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  independenoe  of 
mind,  thought,  and  action,  and  make  all  their  acts  and  professions 
conform  to  the  last  published  creed  of  the  party  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  party  leaders.  If  any 
man  not  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties,  mani- 
fests the  least  independence  of  mind,  he  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  is  often  denounced  as  a  political  heretic,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  Devotion  to  the  party ^  is 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  patriotism  ;  the  principal  object  of 
party  leaders  stems  to  &e,  not  to  promote  the  interest  amd  welfare 
of  the  nation^  but  the  party ;  their  constant  appeals  art  made  to 
party  prejudiu^  and  party  creeds ,  and  not  to  reason  or  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  chief  inquiry  is,  what  will  be  popular  and  strengthen 
the  party  J  and  not,  what  will  benefit  the  country.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  party  combinations,  and  party  spirit,  that  our  elec- 
tions seem  to  be  a  mere  scramble  for  office  ;  and  very  little  regard 
is  paid  to  the  character,  or  qualifications  of  candidates,  provided 
they  are  popular,  devoted  to  the  party,  and  have  intellectual 
capacity  to  subserve  its  interests. 

The  principal  part  of  this  evil  is  the  natural  result  of  our  sys- 
tem of  elections ;  whereby  the  minority  of  the  people  in  every 
election  district  are  entirely  disfranchised ;  and  an  inducement 
held  out,  too  great  for  the  virtue  of  political  partisans  to  with- 
stand, to  attempt  to  defraud  their  political  opponents  of  their 
rights  of  suflfrage,  by  an  unfa^  mode  of  forming  election  districts, 
the  system  of  general  ticket,  and  other  dovioes  of  like  character. 
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By  a  fraudulent  system  of  formiDg  election  districts  in  Ohio,  the 
party  in  the  minority,  elected  one  of  their  partisans  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1836.     Other  instances  might  be  enumerated. 

Sec.  10.  Evils  of  the  system  of  elections  by  general  ticket y  and 
a  remedy  suggested. 

The  system  adopted  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  persisted  in,  for 
several  years  by  some  of  these  states  in  violation  of  an  express 
act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1842,  of  electing  the  whole  congres- 
sional delegation  by  general  ticket,  is  still  more  iniquitous  in  its 
effects^  than  the  most  odious  gerryma/ndering  ;  in  as  much  as  it  en- 
tirely disfranchises^  all  the  voters  of  the  state  who  belong  to  the  mi- 
nority party ^  and  gives  them  no  representation  whatever  in  Con- 
gressy  in  either  House,  The  same  evil  exists  in  the  election  of 
members  to  the  State  Legislature  ;  the  minority  of  the  voters  in 
the  several  election  districts  are  not  represented  at  all  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  generally  not  in  either  branch. 
Take  the  city  of  New  York  for  an  example  prior  to  1846.  It 
was  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  for  many  years,  by 
ten  or  twelve  members,  all  of  whom  were  usually  elected  by  one 
of  the  great  political  parties,  and  represented  the  peculiar  opin- 
ion, principles,  and  wishes  of  the  members  of  that  party,  but  did 
not  represent  either  the  opinions,  principles,  .interests,  or  wishes 
of  the  other  party.  The  city  also,  with  a  few  small  counties, 
composed  a  Senatorial  district,  and  the  same  party  which  was  in 
the  majority  in  the  city,  constituted  a  majority  in  the  Senatorial 
district,  so  ihaX  the  voetrs  of  the  same  party  who  were  represented 
in  the  Assembly,  were  represented'  also  in  the  Senate,  while  the 
voters  of  the  minority  party  were  not  represented  at  all,  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  This  evil  was  partially  corrected  in 
the  new  oonstitutisn  of  1846,  by  the  formation  of  single  Senato- 
rial and  single  Assembly  districts.  Though  the  whig  voters  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  as  indicated  by  the  vote  of  1842,  1843 
and  1844,  constituted  about  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  voters,  and 
the  democratic  voters  but  little  over  50  per  cent.,  yet  during 
those  three  years,  the  whigs  did  not  elect  a  single  member  of  the 
Senate,  were  totally  unrepresented  in  that  body,  and  had  only 
from  three  to  ten  representatives  in  the  other  House.  There  are 
several  states  where  the  democratic  party  have  been  equally  un- 
represented, or  but  partially  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

The  principle  on  which  our  government  is  based,  is  that  all  the 
voters  shall  be  equally  represented,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
law  making  councils ;  that  the  peculiar  opinions,  wishes,  interests 
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and  views  of  pablio  policy  of  each  individaaly  as  well  as  of  every 
class  of  individuals,  shall  be  fairly  and  as  near  equally  represented 
as  possible.  This  mode  of  ^vinf^  a  majority  the  whole  represen- 
tation, and  disfranchising  the  minority,  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
theory  on  which  our  government  is  founded.  Its  tendency  is  to 
foster  party  spirit,  faction,  bargain,  intrigue,  and  corruption ;  to 
encourage  political  combinations ;  to  give  great  power  and  influ- 
ence to  party  leaders ;  and  to  depress  individual  talent,  individual 
efforts,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  the  organisation  of  all  our  banking, 
railroad  and  other  incorporated  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  in  which  a  sovereign  state  or  the  nation  is  a  party/ 
In  these  few  excepted  cases,  such  as  the  two  national  banks 
created  by  Congress,  in  which  the  United  States  held  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  nation  to  choose  several 
of  the  Directors,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  stock,  and  the 
other  stockholders  chose  the  remaining  directors.  In  all  other 
oases,  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  choose  all  the  direct- 
ors, and  have  the  whole  control  and  management  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  holders  of  the  minority  of  the 
stock,  though  it  may  amount  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  no  right  even  to  examine  the 
books,  papers,  or  proceedings  of  the  directors,  to  loam  whether 
the  business  is  fairly  or  properly  conducted  or  not.  What  facili- 
ties this  power  of  the  majority  gives  for  secresy,  favoritism,  bar- 
gain, intrigue,  speculation,  corruption,  fraud,  and  knavery !  This 
was  proven  by  the  difference  between  the  management  of  the  lato 
United  States  Bank,  while  a  national  institution,  and  subject  to 
the  examination,  and  participlition  of  the  government  directors  in 
its  management,  and  the  same  Bank  substantially,  after  it  became 
a  state  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  free  froQi  the  examinations  and  influence  of 
government  directors. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
that  each  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  should  cast  his 
vote  for  two  persons ;  expecting  that  three,  four  or  more  persona 
would  be  voted  for,  as  A.  B.  and  C.  or  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  ;  that 
some  of  the  same  persons  who  voted  for  A.  as  their  first  choice, 
would  vote  for  B.,  and  some  for  C,  for  their  second  choice  ;  thai 
some  who  voted  for  B.,  as  their  first  choice,  would  reciprocate 
the  compliment,  and  vote  for  A.  as  their  second  choice,  and  so 
on  ;  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  would 
be  elected  President,  and  the  next  greatest  Vice  President.  In 
this  mode  the  majority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by  the 
President,  and  the  minority  would  elect,  and  be  represented  by 
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ihe  Viee  President  Bat  nnfortanately  in  this  design,  they  did 
not  duly  weigh  the  jealousy,  canning,  management,  and  intrigae 
of  political  partisans.  The  error  was,  in  allowing  each  elector  to 
vote  for  two  persons  instead  of  one  At  the  fi^st  and  second 
elections,  there  was  no  contest  for  President,  General  Washington 
reeeiTed  a  Tote  from  each  of  the  electors  in  1788,  and  from  all 
bat  three  of  them  in  1792  ;  John  Adams  received  the  votes  of  a 
majority  and  was  elected  Vice  President.  In  1796,  there  were 
138  electors ;  71  votes  were  cast  for  Adams,  69  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, 59  for  Thomas  Pinckney,  30  for  Aaron  Barr,  48  scatter- 
ing, for  diverse  other  persons.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice  President.  Before  the  next  election, 
party  combinations  were  formed,  and  party  lines  strictly  drawn, 
BO  that  at  the  election  of  1800,  there  being  138  electors,  73  of 
them  voted  for  Jefferson  and  all  the  same  persons  for  Bnrr;  and 
the  remaining  65  electors,  all  voted  for  Adams,  and  64  of  them  for 
Charles  C.  Pinckney.  There  being  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and 
Bnrr,  Jefferson  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
President,  and  Burr  Vice  President.  In  this  mode,  the  73  elec- 
tors elected  both  President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  votes  of 
the  65  were  entirely  lost.  If  each  doctor  could  have  voted  for  bfU 
one  many  instead  of  two^  Jefferson  would  have  been  elected  Presi" 
denij  and  Adams  Vice  President ;  and  if  this  policy  could  have 
been  carried  out,  and  parties  had  been  otherwise  the  same,  Mr. 
Van  Bnren  would  have  been  elected  President  in  1836,  and  Gen. 
Harrison  Vice  President;  and  in  1840,  the  scale  would  have 
been  turned,  and  Gen.  Harrison  elected  President,  and  Van 
Buren  Vice  President ;  and  in  sach  case,  we  should  not  have 
been  either  Burred  or  Tylerized. 

A  policy  of  a  similar  character  might  be  carried  out  in  the 
election  of  nearly  all  the  officers  of  government.  In  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
each  state  might  be  divided  into  districts,  so  that  each  district 
shoold  elect  two  or  three  members,  generally  three.  In  a  district 
electing  three  members,  let  each  voter  cast  his  vote  for  two  per- 
sons ;  and  in  a  district  electing  but  two  members,  let  each  person 
vote  for  but  one ;  and  provide  that  in  the  first  case,  the  three 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  should  be  elected, 
and  in  the  second  case,  the  two  highest.  In  this  mode,  in  the 
treble  district,  the  majority  would  elect  two,  and  the  minority  but 
one.  The  same  rule  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  election  of 
Senators,  and  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures ;  Aldermen  of  cities ;  trustees,  assessors,  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  of  the  poor,  &c.  of  towns ;  and  to  commis- 
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sionera,  boarda  of  aaditors,  &o.  of  connties,  aod  to  many  other 
officers. 

This  mode  of  election  would  secure  to  the  minoiity  a  partial 
representation,  a  voice,  participation,  and  influence  upon  all  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  give  them  a  check  upon  the 
majority,  who  ^rould  still  unavoidably  have  a  larger  representation 
than  their  numbers  would  justly  entitle  them  to.  At  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1836,  only  about  51  per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent, 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  was  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  ;  in 
1840,  Gen.  Harrison  was  thought  to  have  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  yet  it  was  but  53  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  ;  and  in  1844,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Dallas,  Vice  President,  by  a  plurality  only,  and 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  popular  vote.  What  a  bur- 
lesque upon  our  representative  system  of  government,  that  by 
means  of  party  combinations,  and  the  schism  produced  by  a  few 
fanatics,  a  minority  of  the  voters  should  elect  both  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  the  voice  and  will  of  the  majority  should  be 
entirely  defeated !  Yet  this  is  the  practical  result  of  almost 
every  election  under  our  state  governments,  from  the  election  of 
Governor  down  to  township  constables.  The  system  itself  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  evil ;  and  encourages  party  combinations, 
party  machinery,  and  often  gross  frauds.  The  most  active,  cun- 
ning, bargaining,  managing  and  adroit  partisans,  who  make  politics 
a  trade  and  their  principal  study,  acquire  an  ascendency  in  all 
political  parties.  Under  such  a  system,  party  leaders  elected  to 
office,  have  little  or  no  time  to  study  the  great  principles  of 
government,  of  morals,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  general 
jurisprudence,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge  pro- 
perly the  duties  of  important  offices,  but  devote  their  time  for 
years  to  party  purposes,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  political  victory,  and  to  the  honors,  emola- 
ments,  and  sometimes  the  speculations  of  office. 

The  system  of  elections  here  suggested^  would  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  party  combinations  j  prevent  fraud ^  and  place  every  candi- 
date before  the  people  upon  his  own  merits^  and  his  own  individual 
popularity  ;  and  make  it  necessary  for  every  one  to  qualify  himself 
for  a/ny  station  he  may  desire^  and  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people^  and  not  the  interest  of  any  political  digue^  faction^  or 
party.  It  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  the  people  of  every  class 
and  pursuit,  a  representation  and  an  influence,  approximating  to 
equality,  in  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  coun- 
ties, cities  and  townships. 

Similar  principles  might  be  applied  to  the  election  of  the 
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directors  of  incorporated  companies.  Let  ufl  suppose  that  a  oom- 
tany,  baving  a  stock  of  $1,000,000,  is  to  be  managed  by  ten 
Directors : — ^!et  any  of  the  stockholders  who  see  fit  so  to  do, 
having  $100,000  stock,  unite  in  the  election  of  a  director,  and  so 
on,  until  all  have  united,  that  can  agree  to  do  so  ;  and  let  the 
remaining  stockholders  elect  by  majorities  the  balance  of  the 
directors  to  be  chosen.  In  this  mode,  all  or  nearly  all  the  stock- 
holders would  be  fairly  represented  ;  no  esprit  de  corps  would  be 
likely  to  exist  among  the  directors ;  much  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruption, and  many  frauds  would  be  prevented  by  reason  of 
jealousy,  and  fear  of  exposure  from  each  other  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  protected. 

Sec.  1 1.   Effect  of  AtUi^fnasonrf — Anti-slavery  ;  native  Atneri- 
eamtm — Catholicism  ami  Mor monism  upon  our  elections. 

Anti-masonry,  abolitionism,  and  native-Americanism,  all  have 
too  narrow  a  base,  and  their  ideas  and  principles  are  too  few,  and 
too  contracted,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  national  political 
party.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  these  parties, 
and  of  the  moral  tendency  of  their  principles  so  long  as  they  act 
as  moral  associations,  and  thereby  attempt  to  influence  and  give 
direction  to  public  opinion,  but  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  their 
separate  political  organization  is  not  adapted  either  to  the  nature 
or  condition  of  mauj  and  can  never  have  much  effect,  except  to 
defeat  the  objects  they  profess  to  have  in  view.  The  fact  that  a 
third  political  party  never  did  exist  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
in  any  acre  or  country,  is  good  evidence,  that  is  not  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  man,  and  never  can  be  maintained. 

Political  anti-masonry,  not  only  drew  the  principal  part  of  its 
members  and  friends  from  the  then  existing  National  Republican 
party,  but  it  drove  thousands  of  masons  from  that  party,  into  the 
Jackson  party,  as  an  asylum,  or  protection  from  what  they 
deemed  the  persecutions  of  anti-masonry.  This  not  only  served 
to  strengthen,  but  to  cement  the  bond  of  union,  and  increase  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  party,  and  make  its  power  irresistible  ;  and  it 
aided  very  much  to  re-elect  Gen.  Jackson  in  1832,  to  perpetuate 
the  power  of  the  party,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his 
successor  in  1836. 

A  strange  concurrence  of  causes  a;nd  circumstances  contributed 
to  secure  to  Mr.  Polk  in  1844,  a  meagre  plurality  over  Mr.  Clay 
of  about  H  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  for  President.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes  were  abolitionism  and  nativeism,  (which  dis- 
tracted and  weakened  the  whig  party);  but  the  desire  for  an  exten* 
sion  of  territory,  party  spirit,  party  organization,  Catholicism,  and 
lastly  Mormonism,  all  contribiited  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
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strengtli  of  the  demooratic  party.  The  motives  of  the  Soathem 
people  were  obvious ;  they  not  only  desired  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate their  political  power  and  control  over  the  national 
government,  by  means  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  Senate  ;  but  they  also  wished  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  slave  property.  Avarice  and  ambition,  two  of  the 
strongest  passions  which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  1844,  according  to  their 
own  claims,  were  over  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  probably  did 
amount  to  ten  or  eleven  hundred  thousand;  about  150,000  of 
whom  voted,  at  least  96  per  cent,  or  144,000  for  Mr.  Polk,  and 
not  over  6,000  for  Mr.  Clay.  The  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
population,  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it,  have  for  many  years,  regu- 
larly voted  with  the  democratic  party ;  and  thereby  they  have 
secured,  not  only  the  election  to  office  of  great  numbers  of  tiiem- 
selves,  and  of  persons  most  favorable  to  them,  but  have  obtained 
many  laws,  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  their  peculiar  religious 
opinions  and  tenets.  A  few  of  them,  mostly  in  Maryland  and 
and  Louisiana^  of  Enorlish  and  French  descent,  who  have  been 
bred  in  the  United  States,  and  imbibed  from  their  childhood  the 
free  protestant  spirit  of  our  political  institutions,  have  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  the  political  influence  of  their  priesthood, 
and  usually  voted  with  the  whig  party  ;  but  a  much  le:$s  number 
in  1844,  than  ever  before.  The  Catholics,  by  a  perfect  unanimity 
of  opinion  and  concurrence  of  action  in  political  matters,  have 
managed  to  acquire  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  country ;  and  by  acting  with  the  democra- 
tic party,  they  gave  Mr.  Polk  the  entire  vote  of  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri ;  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  they 
gave  him  the  vote  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indi- 
ana, and  Michigan  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists  and  the 
the  Mormons,  they  gave  him  the  vote  of  Illinois.  They  also 
gave  him  a  popular  vote  of  about  10,000  in  Ohio,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  in  Maryland,  and  many  thousand  in  other  states.  By 
these  means,  they  not  only  controlled  the  election  of  President, 
but  also  caused  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  thereby  secured 
to  the  democratic  party,  (of  which  they  constitute  about  one 
eighth  part,)  the  entire  control  of  all  the  branches,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  of  the  national  government.  The  Mor- 
mons by  connecting  themselves  with  the  demooratic  party  in  Illi- 
nois, aided  that  party  materially,  obtained  its  support  and  protoc- 
tion,  and  a  city  charter  conferring  on  them  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges. 
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Saeh  are  the  natural  effects  of  union  and  combination.  Wbat, 
on  the  other  hand,  haye  the  abolitionists  and  Native  Americans 
effected,  by  acting  on  the  opposite  principles  of  separation,  dis* 
nnion^and  raising  their  own  political  standard  ?  What  a  contrast 
between  the  policyof  the  Catbolics,  Mormons,  and  Anti-renters  of 
New  York,  and  that  of  the  Abolitionists  and  Native  Americans. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an  elective 
monarchy,  nearly  absolute  ;  supported  by  an  ecclesiastical  aristo- 
cracy, in  which  the  people  have  not  the  slightest  participation. 
Why  is  this  strong  sympathy  of  feeling  between  the  democratic 
party  in  this  country,  and  the  Catholics  ?  Is  there  any  similarity 
hetween  the  principles  of  government  of  the  Pope,  and  those  of 
the  democratic  party,  with  its  system  of  organization,  party 
machinery,  and  prescriptive  policy  ?  These  are  problems 
for  my  readers  to  6olve  ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  them. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  aliens  not  natural- 
ized, are  allowed  all  the  political  as  well  as  the  civil  privileges  of 
citizens,  and  are  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers,  national  and 
state ;  thus  abolishing  all  real  distinction  between  citizens  and 
aliens ;  and  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  this  pro- 
vision in  it  more  than  thirty  years  since.  What  then  could  the 
Native  Americans  effect,  if  they  should  attain  their  object  ?  A 
mere  nominal  change  of  the  naturalization  laws.  We  have  an 
immense  unsettled  country,  and  to  give  foreign  emigrants  who 
nettle  among  us,  civil  privileges,  such  as  the  aid  and  protection  of 
oar  laws,  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the  right  to  hold 
and  convey  property,  is  right  in  itself,  and  cannot  harm  us.  Such 
rights  might  safely  be  extended  to  them  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  our  country ;  but  political  rights  are  of  a  character  very 
different.  Citizenship  does  not  imply  the  right  of  voting,  for  if 
it  did,  the  citizenship  of  oar  females,  children,  and  young  men 
under  21  years  old,  would  confer  on  them  that  right. 

To  vote  and  participate  in  electing  the  rulers  of  the  coantry,  is 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  right  of  citizenship,  which  man  can 
possess ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  how  it  can  be  anything 
but  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  allow 
aliens  to  vote.  But  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  is  towards 
liberalism — to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  adult  male 
immigrants,  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens ^  and  so  far  as  regards  township  officers  in  new  settlements, 
where  foreign  immigrants  constitute  nearly  the  whole  population, 
such  extension  seems  necessary. 

Sbiilar  privileges  might  with  propriety,  be  extended  to  Indians 
occupying  reserves  in  States  or  Territories.  They  might  have 
township  governments  organized,  with  the  privilege  of  electing 
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their  own  local  officers,  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
State  or  Territory.  And  as  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  have 
been  removed  bj  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
it  seems  but  jost  as  well  as  expedient,  to  organize  a  territorial 
government  for  them  ;  to  appoint  the  highest  grade  of  ezeontive 
and  judioi^  officers ;  and  allow  them  to  elect  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  all  local  officers,  and  to  legislate  for  themselves,  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  territories.  Such  a  government  would  fur- 
nish the  most  effectual  means  of  weaning  Siem  from  their  roving 
habits,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  adopt  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  the  whites. 

Sec.  12.  On  the  progress  of  dvil  liberty^  cmd  of  reform  in 
matters  of  government. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whioh 
distinguish  it  from  Catholicism,  are  freedom  of  thought,  fr«e  in- 
quiry, and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  These,  are  also  the 
frindamental  principles  of  political  and  civil  liberty,  of  republican, 
democratic,  and  all  free  systems  of  government.  The  great 
reformation  commenced  by  Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  germ  of  liberty,  mental,  civil  and  political,  as  well  as  religious. 
It  sowed  the  seeds,  and  its  principles  prepared  the  way,  for  all 
the  reforms  in  matters  of  government,  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

The  great  eras  of  reform  in  government,  resulting  from  that 
cause,  are  as  follows : — First,  the  general  revolt  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  about  the  year  1576,  which  terminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  Hol- 
land. Secondly,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  passed  by  Henry  lY.  of 
France,  in  1589,  which  allowed  free  toleration  in  religious  mat- 
ters, to  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  Thirdly,  the  reforms 
made  by  the  Long  Parliament  of  England,  in  1641  and  1642. 
Fourthly,  the  glorious  revolution  in  England  of  1688.  Fifthly, 
the  great  American  revolution,  whioh  commenced  in  1775,  and 
terminated  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  constitutions,  which  had  been  adopted.  Sixthly, 
the  French  revolution  of  1789,  which  overturned  popery  and 
feudalism  in  France.  Seventhly,  the  revolutions  of  the  Spanij^h 
American  provinces,  which  commenced  in  Mexico,  Colombia, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  year  1810.  Eighthly,  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  And  ninthly,  the  revolutions  of  France,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Italy  and  Austria,  in  1848.  The  cause  of  liberty  and 
of  civilisation  has  been  promoted  by  each  and  all  of  these  great 
events. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  human  laws  and  systems  of 
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goremment,  and  all  hnroan  institations,  as  well  as  civilization, 
are  progressive,  and  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
has  been  yet  attained.  We  do  not  look  to  the  dark  ages  for  light 
in  matters  of  science,  nor  need  we  look  to  ancient  precedents, 
much  less  to  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  for  a  good  system  of 
^ther  law  or  government.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
changed  and  improved  very  much  their  laws,  constitutions  and 
forms  of  government,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  been  changing  them  from  that  time  until  the 
present ;  adapting  them  to  each  other,  to  the  condition  and 
customs  of  the  country,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  and  extend- 
ing to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people,  and  to  a  greater  number 
of  the  learned  and  professional  classes,  that  our  system  of  law  and 
government,  and  particularly  the  former,  admits  at  the  present 
lime  of  great  improvement.  We  hear  of  constitutional  conventions 
and  propositions  to  reform  the  laws  or  the  constitution,  or  both, 
in  many  of  the  states.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  the  impression  is 
becoming  very  general,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can constitutions,  statutes  and  forms  of  proceedings  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  too  much  was  borrowed  and  retained 
from  the  laws  and  usages  of  monarchcial  and  aristocratic  England ; 
and  hence  the  anxiety  for  reform — for  constitutional  reform, 
executiye  reform,  legislative  reform,  judicial  reform,  and  legal 
reform. 

The  Institutes,  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  collected  and 
adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  constituted  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete system  of  law,  and  the  greatest  achievement  in  jurisprudence, 
of  ancient  times.  The  patHcians  as  a  class,  with  all  their 
exclusive  and  anstocratio  privileges,  had  passed  away ;  all  the 
people  were  equal  in  view  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges, 
except  that  slavery  still  existed,  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
empire,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  had  too  great  powers. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  laws  were  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  equality,  and  equally  protected  the 
rights  of  all. 

llie  common  law  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  grew  up  as  a 
system  of  usages  and  rules  to  secure  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Norman  barons,  and  was  and  is  essentially  aristocratic  in  its 
character — treating  the  crimes  and  offences  of  the  commonalty, 
and  their  default  in  the  payment  of  debts,  with  terrible  severity 
—giving  against  the  peers  of  the  realm,  no  substantial  remedies 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  making  the  administration,  of 
justice  so  excessively  expensive,  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor.     The  punbhment  for  the  inferior  grade  of 
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oiiines,  was,  until  reoentij,  so  severe  and  abhorrent  to  feelingB 
of  humanity,  that  courts  of  justice  were  induced  to  lean  in  favor 
of  persons  charged  with  criiuQ,  until  they  built  up  a'system  of 
technical  rules,  which,  when  applied  in  this  country,  renders  it 
very  difficult  and  almost  impo88il)le  to  convict  the  guilty. 

The  judiciary  act  of  the  United  States  of  1789,  is  a  model  of 
excellence  in  its  style,  and  in  many  of  its  provisions.  It  made 
some  improvements  upon  the  common  law  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  contributed  greatly  as  a  model  to  improve  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  several  states. 

The  Napoleon  Code  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  jurispru- 
dence in  modem  times,  .and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  followed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
Tork  of  1830,  by  those  of  Massachusetts  of  1836,  and  by  im- 
proved revisions  of  statutes  in  many  of  the  other  states.  The 
Napoleon  and  Louisiana  codes  of  procedure,  suggested  the  new 
code  of  practice  of  New  York  of  1848 ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  in  many  of  the  states,  at  the  present  time,  to  abolish 
the  old  common  law  system  of  remedies,  pleading,  and  practice, 
and  much  ot  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  adopt  a  system  better 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 

The  general  impression  was,  until  recently,  that  there  are  but 
three  departments  of  government ;  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial;  and  that  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  officers,  and  of 
all  subordinate  executive  officers,  properly  belongs  to  the  chief 
magistrate  as  a  part  of  the  executive  power.  This  is  a  monarch- 
ical idea,  which  prevails  wherever  monarchy  exists.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  centralization  of  power.  Though  it  is 
entirely  anti-republican,  yet  it  generally  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  in  all  the  early  American  constitutions,  the  power  to  appoint 
judicial,  and  nearly  all  inferior  executive  officers,  was  vested  in 
the  Governor,  Governor  and  Senate,  or  Governor  and  Council ; 
and  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
policy  prevailed.  The  truth  is,  the  appelating  or  elective  power 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  department  or  division  of  power, 
which,  in  a  republican  or  democratic  system,  is,  in  most  cases, 

Sroperly  vested  in  the  people,  though  it  may  be  vested  in  the 
legislature,  or  in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Senate  or  Council. 

The  public  men  and  educated  classes  of  the  United  States, 
seemed  at  first  to  distrust  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  select  the  greatest 
part  of  their  rulers ;  and  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  Chief 
Magistrates,  Cabinet  Officers,  Senators,  and  Judges.     Hence  thej 
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gsre  the  Premdent  and  the  Governors  of  States,  a  qnalified  veto 
upon  tiie  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  most  of  the  State  Legis- 
lations; and  took  from  the  people  and  conferred  on  them,  with 
the  ooncnrrenoe  of  the-  Senate,  the  appointment  of  all  judicial, 
and  nearly  all  inferior  execntive  officers,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  They  also 
in  most  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  government,  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  high  judicial  officers  during  life. 
This  is  anii-repuhlican.  The  supposition  seemed  to  he,  that  the 
President  and  Governors  are  safer  depositaries  of  power,  than 
Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  people ;  that  the  only 
danger  from  the  judiciary  arises  from  the  aependence  of  the 
JQ^es  on  either  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  people ; 
that  when  they  are  entirely  independent  and  irresponsihle,  they 
are  most  likely  to  he  pure,  oapahle,  and  impartial ;  and  therefore 
they  made  the  judges  independent  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  government.  The  experience  of  the 
Gonntry  during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  dissipated  many  of  these 
ideas  as  delusions.  The  education  of  the  people  has  heen  improved, 
and  their  knowledge  increased ;  and  as  they  have  gradually 
acquired  more  power  experience  has  proven  their  capacity  to 
use  it,  as  well  at  least  as  it  has  heen  used  hy  chief  magistrates, 
and  cabinet  officers. 

The  principal  evils  of  all  governments  arise  from  the  passions, 
Ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  man.  Selfishness  prompts  public 
men  to  use  their  official  power  and  influence  to  promote  the  inter- 
est and  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  their  personal  favor- 
ites, regardless,  in  many  instances,  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  of 
the  general  wel£iire  of  the  community.  Four  things  or  conditions 
are  required  to  check  selfishness  and  prevent  corruption  in  public 
officers ; — ^first,  responsibility  made  effective  by  frequent  elections 
or  appointments ; — second,  incapacity  to  act  in  any  matter  in 
which  they  are  interested ;  third,  publicity  of  their  acts,  and  rea- 
sons in  support  of  them  ;  and  lastly,  a  sound  public  opinion  and 
perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinions.  Secrecy  is  incon- 
astent  with  responsibility ;  it  prevents  the  operation  of  public 
opinion,  and  is  a  shield  to  all  kinds  of  selfish  purposes  and 
schemes — to  intrigue,  corruption,  fraud,  and  crime.  All  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  courts  of  justice  sit,  in  this  country,  with  open 
doors.  Their  purity  can  be  maintained,  tyranny  prevented,  and 
individual  rights  secured,  only  by  means  of  the  publicity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion. 

Nearly  all  special  legislation  is  brought  forward  and  supported 
by  legislators,  to  promote  either  their  own  personal  interests,  or 
the  interests  of  their  friends.     It  is  prompted  by  personal  con- 
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sidoraiions  and  fieivoritism,  rather  than  by  a  regard  for  the  publio 
good ;  and  henoe  it  is  frequently  injarions  to  £e  public,  and  gen- 
erally corrupting  in  its  tendency.  No  man  is  allowed  to  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  case,  or  in  cases  where  his  family  or  near  rela- 
tives are  interested ;  why  should  he  be  allowed  to  legislate  for  the 
special  benefit  of  himself  and  his  friends  ? 

The  tendency  of  the  public  mmd  in  the  United  States,  is  to 
*  decentralize  and  make  more  popular  and  local,  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment ;  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  and  to  simplify  the  laws 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Selfishness  and  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  centralization  have 
been  checked,  and  the  evils  of  party  spirit  diminished,  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states,  by  stripping  the  Governor  and 
Senate  of  all  patronage,  making  nearly  all  officers,  executive, 
administrative,  and  judicial,  as  well  as  legislative,  elective  by  the 
people  in  their  respective  counties  and  districts,  providing  for  the 
election  of  legislators  by  single  districts,  prohibiting  all  special 
legislation,  and  making  all  power  local,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  general  laws. 

We  have  built  up  in  this  country,  and  arc  still  improving,  a 
noble  system  of  constitutional  and  of  fSederal  law,  which  will  be 
a  guide  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  long  as  this  globe  shall  be 
inhabited  by  man.  The  boundaries  of  power  are  more  accurately 
defined  and  better  understood  in  the  United  States,  than  they 
were  fifty  years  since  ;  and  much  better  than  they  are,  or  eyer 
were,  in  the  old  world. 
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Os  THE  NATURE  AND  CONSTITUENTS  OF  WEALTH,  AND  HOW 
PRODUCED  AND  ACCUMULATED. — On  VALUE,  EXCHANGEABLE 
VALUE  AND  PRICE CAPITAL,  AND  MATERIALS,  AS  DISTIN- 
guished from   products  for  consumption. production, 

the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, both  material  and  immaterial,  upon  raw  materials. 
— ^Wealth  accumulated  by  industry  and  frugality. — 
Pursuits  personified,  their  relative  importance. 

Sec.  1.  Basis  of  ValueSy — Nature  and  character  of  our  wants. 

What  constitates  wealth,  and  what  constitutes  valae,  and  the 
measare  of  hoth  wealth  and  valne,  are  questions  which  meet  the 
learner  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  inquiries,  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy.  These  questions  should  be  settled  in  the 
beginning,  as  landmarks  by  which  to  verify  and  correct  all  his 
observations  and  deductions. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  wealth  and  value  are  based  on  the  wants 
of  man,  and  the  capacity  of  things  to  satisfy  those  wants,  which 
constitutes  their  utility.  As  our  wants  are  partly  material  and 
partly  immaterial,  so  values  may  be  divided  in  like  manner,  into 
material  and  immaterial.  Our  physical  or  material  wants  are 
founded  in,  and  arise  from,  the  appetites  and  necessities  of  our 
nature.  Our  immaterial  wants  comprise  those  of  an  intellectual, 
moral,  educational  and  social  character.  So  far  as  our  wants,  both 
matenal  and  immaterial,  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  satis- 
faction tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happmess,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  natural  and  real — but  so  far  as  they  depend 
entirely  on  opinion,  fashion,  custom,  habit,  and  ambition,  they 
are  factitious.  Many  of  our  wants  are  of  a  mixed  character,  being 
natural  and  real  wants,  with  Petitions  refinements  and  matters  of 
taste  and  ornament  engrafted  upon  them.  Our  physical  wants 
are  few  in  number,  and  depend  much  on  climate,  situation,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  ;  but  our  immaterial,  factitious,  and  mixed 
wants,  multiply  themselves  to  infinity,  with  the  development  of 
our  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  condition. 

Those  thmgs  which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  our  physical  wants, 
are  called  necessaries ;  or  the  necessaries  of  life.    They  comprise 
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such  food,  drink,  olotfaing,  fuel,  housing,  and  lodging  of  a  com- 
mon quality,  as  are  necessary  to  sostain  life,  and  promote  ihe 
health,  strength,  and  activity  of  persons  of  ordinary  health  and 
constitution,  to  the  highest  degree  which  their  nature  admits  of. 

The  comforts  of  life  include  such  things  as  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  most  of  our  mixed  wants, -so  &r  as  material  things  are 
concerned.  They  comprise  a  finer  and  better  quality  of  tliinga 
of  the  same  or  a  similar  character  as  those  denominated  necessa- 
ries— ^beiDg  such  as  tend  to  increase  human  enjoyment,  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  young,  the  feeble,  and  the  delicate,  and  to 
increase  their  longevity. 

Luxuries  correspond  tp  our  factitious,  and  to  some  also  of  our 
mixed  wants.  They  comprise  matters  of  art,  taste,  and  ornament, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  magnificent  things  that  please  the  eye ; 
delicious  food  and  drink,  that  gratify  Uie  appetite ;  music  that 
delights  the  ear ;  reading,  riding,  and  travel  for  pleasure,  and 
other  intellectual  amusements,  Uiat  excite,  occupy,  and  interest 
the  mind. 

Sec.  2.  The  utility  of  luxuries  is  partly  real^  hU  mostly  factitious. 
In  as  much  as  many  luxuries  tend  to  stimulate  the  mind  and 
ambition  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  increase 
their  activity  and  industry,  the  most  of  them  have  a  certain 
degree  of  utility  ;  that  is,  whenever  they  are  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  individual — ^are  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  duties,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — 
and  do  not  interfere  with  his  general  welfare,  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  a  certain  degree  of  utility  in  the  strict  and 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  (Vide  ante  Sec.  5,  of  Chap.  I.,^ 
Utility,  like  our  wants,  may  be  divided  into  real  and  Petitions — 
that  is,  whatever  has  a  capacity  to  satisfy  our  real  wants,  and 
tends  to  promote  our  general  welfare  and  happiness,  has  a  real 
utility ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  satisfy  only  our  facti- 
tious wants,  has  only  a  factitious  utility ;  while  those  things 
which  satisfy  our  mixed  wants,  have  a  real  utility  to  some  extent, 
depending  on  their  character  and  adaptation  to  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  person.  The  wealthy  can  indulge  in  luxuries 
and  not  affect  their  ability  to  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  Luxuries  of  a  rational  character  may,  therefore,  aid 
in  developing  their  intellectual  and  social  faculties — ^add  to  their 
enjoyments  in  the  aggregate — and  promote  their  general  welfare. 
But  when  the  middling  classes  indulge  in  expensive  luxuries,  they 
do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  things,  that  would  be  much  more 
valuable  to  them ;  and  thus  they  sacrifice  a  greater,  for  a  leas 
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good,  and  prejadioe  their  general  welfare.  The  utility  as  well  as 
Uie  Talue  of  eyerjthing  is,  therefore,  rather  relative  than  positive, 
and  is  greater  to  one  person  than  to  another.  This  view  of  the 
subject  shows  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luxuries 
are  much  greater  to  the  wealthy,  than  they  are  to  the  middling 
classes  ;  but  to  all  classes,  their  utility  and  value,  are  more  or 
less  factitious. 

Every  person  should  supply  himself  first  with  necessaries ; 
secondly,  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  luxuries  of  an  intel- 
lectual character ;  and  lastly  with  such  other  luxuries  to  a  reason- 
able and  limited  extent,  as  are  in  accordance  with  his  condition 
and  circumstances  in  life — but  should  never  indulge  in  any  luxu- 
ries unless  he  can  do  so,  without  injury  to  the  general  welfare  of 
himself  or  his  family,  and  without  setting  a  public  example  of  an 
injurious  tendency. 

Sec.  3.  On  values — their  cha/racter  a/nd  basis. 
The  character  of  a  thing  (as  I  have  said)  depends  on  its  utility, 
or  capacity  to  satisfy  our  wants.  The  utility  of  a  thing  is  not 
however  perceived  by  instinct ;  it  must  be  discovered  by  experi- 
ence, observation,  attention,  judgment,  and  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Value,  therefore,  depends  first  on  our  wants  ;  secondly 
on  the  utility  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to  satisfy  our  wants ;  thirdly, 
on  the  recognition  of  its  utility ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  demand  for 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  utility,  or  supposed  utility. 

As  one  necessary,  and  one  style  or  kind  of  luxury  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  another  ;  and  there  is  a  wide  field  of  choice  between 
different  articles  and  modes,  and  also  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
and  tastes ;  it  follows  that  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  for  luxuries,  depends  much  on  the 
habits  of  life,  education,  customs,  and  opinions  of  different  people 
and  communities,  and  is  liable  to  fluctuate  with  the  opinions, 
fashions,  and  customs  of  the  day ;  and  that  their  exchangeable 
value  must  fluctuate  accordingly.  Hence  all  the  products  of 
human  industry  have  a  value  which  is  more  or  less  increased  or 
diminished  by  fashion,  custom,  and  public  opinion,  and  is  there- 
fore factitious. 

When  exchanges  are  introduced,  things  which  can  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man  may  serve  us  in  two  ways,  first  directly,  when  we 
employ  them  for  our  own  use,  and  secondly  indirectly,  when  we 
exchange  them  for  other  commodities,  or  sell  them  for  money. 
Whatever  can  be  exchanged  for  something  else  that  is  useful,  has 
an  exchangeable  value.  This  value  depends  not  on  the  opinion 
of  the  producer,  but  upon  that  of  the  consumer.  This  value  is 
direct  or  indirect,  depending  on  the  fact  whether  the  purchaser 
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bnys  for  his  indiviclual  use,  or  to  sell  again  at  a  profit.  A  thing 
may  have  a  direct  value  for  use  by  reason  of  its  atility,  without 
an  exchangeable  value ;  but  it  cannot  have  an  indirect  value, 
unless  it  has  a  direct  one  also — and  as  soon  as  the  consumers  of  a 
thing  cease  to  acknowledge  its  utility,  the  demand  ceases,  and 
with  it,  its  exchangeable  value  ceases  also. 

The  direct  utility  of  a  thing  also  depends  on  the  want  of  it,  and 
the  demand  for  it ;  for  however  great  may  be  its  capacity  to  satis- 
fy the  wants  of  man,  if  it  b  not  needed,  and  there  is  no  present 
want  that  can  be  satisfied  by  it,  its  utility  is  prospective  only ; 
and  if  it  perishes  rapidly,  Uke  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  like 
meats  and  mm  also  in  hot  climates,  it  often  happens  that  it  is 
of  no  use  wnatever  to  the  community.  The  utility  of  things  as 
well  as  their  exchangeable  value  depends,  therefore,  on  the  want 
of  them,  and  the  market  for  them. 

The  value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  demand  for  it,  but  the 

Srice  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  supply  bears  to  the 
emand,  and  depends  as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other.  When  « 
&rmer,  mechanic,  or  producer  of  any  class,  produces  more  of  any 
article  than  he  wants  for  his  own  consumption,  if  he  cannot 
exchange  the  surplus  for  something  else,  it  is  of  no  value  whatever 
to  him ;  and  if  he  has  only  a  partial  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
ducts, just  so  much  of  that  surplus  as  exceeds  the  market,  is 
totally  worthless  to  the  community,  and  if  thrown  upon  a  market 
already  surfeited,  serves  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  supply 
in  the  market,  and  really  reduces,  instead  of  increasing  its  aggre- 
gate market  value. 

Sec.  4.  On  wealth  and  its  basis. 
Wealth  consists  of  values,  and  may  be  divided  into  material 
and  immaterial.  Immaterial  values  and  wealth  comprise  the 
intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  and  social  faculties  and  habits  of 
the  people ;  together  with  their  customs,  laws,  and  institutions. 
Material  wealth  comprises  all  material  things  which  have  either 
a  present  or  prospective  exchangeable  value.  As  utilities  and 
values  both  material  and  immaterial,  are  divided  into  real  and 
factitious,  so  the  wealth  which  they  constitute  should  be  divided 
in  like  manner ;  and  as  the  utility  and  value  of  luxuries  including 
expensive  and  magnificent  dwelling-houses,  and  splendid  furniture 
and  equipages,  are  more  or  less  factitious,  so  much  of  the  wealth 
which  they  comprise,  is  also  factitious.  Intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage  have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  therefore, 
are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country ;  but  as  their 
use  does  not  promote,  or  tend  to  promote,  the  general  welfare  of 
the  consumer,  but  the  contrary,  they  have  no  real  utility,  and 
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their  yalue,  and  the  wealth  which  they  constitute,  is  entirely  fac- 
titious, as  much  so  as  that  of  an  ol)soene  picture  or  book.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  real  utility  and  value  of  many  luxuries  are 
relative ;  being  much  greater  to  the  wealthy  who  are  able  to  have  • 
them,  than  they  are  to  the  middling  classes ;  the  wealth  which 
they  constitute,  is  therefore  relative,  and  more  or  less  factitious  ; 
depending  on  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  person  using 
them. 

Sec.  5.     Definition  and  uses  of  capUai. 

As  the  question  embraces  the  subject  of  capital,  we  must 
enquire  what  is  capital  ?  Adam  Smith  says  the  genenJ  stock  of 
a  country  is  divided  into  three  portions  : 

1st,  That  portion  which  is  reserved  for  consumption  and  affords 
no  revenue  to  the  country  ;  consisting  of  food,  clothes,  household 
furniture,  dwelling  houses,  horses  and  carriages  used  for  pleasure, 
pictures  and  all  such  things  as  contribute  directly  to  human  com- 
fort  or  pleasure,  and  do  not  aid  in  producing  or  adding  to  the 
yalue  of  material  objects  which  are  desired  by  man. 

2d.  That  portion  generally  denominated  fixed  capital ;  consist- 
ing of  material  agents,  instruments  and  powers  which  aid  man  in 
producing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  are 
desired  by  mankind.  Fixed  capital  includes,  first,  knds,  and  all 
the  stock,  improvements  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all 
the  tools,  machinery  and  buildings  used  in  mining,  the  mechanic 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  navigation  and  transportation, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  forest.  2d.  It  includes  the  acquired  and 
useful  abilities  of  all  the  community.  A  useful  education  costs  a 
real  expense,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  indivi- 
duals, and  also  that  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

3d.  That  portion  usually  denominated  circulating  capital ; 
which  comprises  materials  to  be  manufactured,  the  products  of 
agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures,  the  forest  and  fisheries, 
and  the  money  or  coin  of  the  country. 

Property  may  be  divided  into,  first, — natural  materials  and 
products — and  secondly,  artificial  materials  and  products.  The 
first  include  all  things  in  their  natural  state,  and  all  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country  ;  the  second  comprise  all  things  produced 
or  converted  into  a  certain  fbrm,  and  fitted  for  use,  by  human 
industry. 

Property  may  also  be  divided  into,  first,  stock  or  materials  to 
be  manufactured  and  fitted  for  use  ;  secondly,  products  for  use 
and  consumption,  which  do  not  aid  industry,  nor  yield  a  revenue 
to  the  country;  and  thirdly,  capital  which  comprises  products, 
materials,  and  natural  agents,  converted  into  instruments  an  I 
6* 
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means  to  aid  the  industry  of  man,  and  thereby  prodnec  a 
revenue. 

Though  property  consists  of  material  things,  yet  the  most  of 
the  value  of  them,  which  constitutes  them  property,  is  added  to 
them,  by  the  industry  of  man.  Wild  and  unimproved  lands  in  a 
new  country  do  not  constitute  capital ;  but  improvements  made 
on  them  to  fit  them  for  production,  and  to  secure  the  crops,  and 
also  the  natural  properties  of  the  land  when  improved,  do  consti- 
tute capital.  It  is  so  with  mines.  In  their  natural  state,  they 
are  not  capital ;  but  when  opened,  drained,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  extract  the  ores,  they  are  converted  into  capital. 
It  is  so  with  water  power,  and  all  natural  resources.  They  do 
not  constitute  capital,  until  they  have  been  converted  to  use  by 
the  industry  of  man. 

Capital  should  be  sub-divided  into  material  and  immaterial 
(the  former  only  constituting  property).  All  capital,  both 
material  and  immaterial,  is  fixed,  that  is  unchangeable  in  its 
character  and  functions.  What  Smith  and  his  disciples  call 
circulating  capital,  consists,  1st,  of  raw  products  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  to  be  worked  into  something  else ;  2d,  of 
agricultural  products  for  consumption ;  3d,  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  the  manufacturer,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 
for  sale ;  and  4tbly,  money  or  coin. 

All  they  put  down  as  circulating  capital,  with  the  exception  of 
money,  consists  only  of  products  for  consumption  or  manufacture. 
It  is  true  that  all  products  in  the  hands  of  merchants  for  sale, 
perform  the  functions  of  capital  to  them,  but  not  to  the  commu- 
nity. So  dwelling  houseer,  theatres,  gambling  houses,  &c.,  in  the 
hands  of  a  landlord  who  lets  them  for  rent,  perform  the  functions 
of  capital  to  him,  but  not  to  the  community;  because  to  him  they 
yield  a  revenue  ;  but  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  community.  They  merely  take  from  the  tenant  what  is 
paid  to  the  landlord.  So  household  furniture,  and  even  clothing, 
may  be  rented  and  yield  an  income  to  the  owner,  the  same  as 
horses  and  carriages  let  for  pleasure ;  and  yet  those  articles  must 
all  be  ranked  as  products  of  consumption,  and  not  capital ;  be- 
cause they  do  nut  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  community, 
nor  increase  the  revenue  of  the  person  who  hires  them,  however 
much  they  may  increase  his  comforts. 

The  reader  will  perceive  inconsistency  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  positions  of  Dr.  Smith.  Provisions  he  calls  alternately  articles 
or  stock  for  consumption,  and  circulating  capital.  His  arguments 
are  all  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
are  necessarily  dififerent  persons,  and  that  the  provisions  furnished 
hy  the  former,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  latter  to  labor,  and 
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tfaereforo  constitute  a  species  of  capital.  In  our  free  States,  three- 
fourths  of  the  lahorers  furnish  their  own  capital,  work  for  them- 
selves, and  unite  the  characters  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  Do  the 
provisions  this  laboring  capitalist  and  his  family  consume,  consti- 
tute a  circulating  capital  ?  If  so,  then  why  are  not  his  clothes 
and  furniture  also  capital,  and  his  grog  likewise,  if  he  have  any  ? 
Stock,  or  products  accumulated  for  consumption,  are  here  con- 
founded with  circulating  capital ;  and  this  confusion  runs  through 
the  writings  of  all  the  disciples  of  Smith.  Mr.  Say  has  invented 
the  awkward  and  inconsistent  phrases  ^'  productive  consump^ 
tion^^^  and  ^^  unproductive  cansumplion,^^  A  grosser  misnomer 
never  crept  into  human  language. 

The  words  production  and  consumption  express  opposite  mean- 
in 28.  One  is  the  Creation,  and  the  other  the  Destruction  of 
Value. 

All  ihe  free  trade  school  seem  to  forget,  that  food  is  necessary 
to  support  life.  Nothing  is  strictly  capital,  except  what  comes 
within  Smith's  definition  of  fixed  capital  ;  that  is,  natural 
agentSj  insirutntnts,  power  a/nd  faculties^  which  aid  man  in  pro^ 
dudng  or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  material  objects  as  are  desired 
by  mamkind.  All  else  are  products  or  materials  for  manufacture 
or  consumption  ;  the  latter  may  contribute  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  man,  but  do  not  aid  production.  Capital  must  be 
confined  to  instruments,  agents,  powers,  and  faculties,  which 
aid  in  production,  and  does  not  include  the  thing  produced. 

Immaterial  capital  includes  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind,  together  with  the  knowledge,  science  and  experience  ao- 
Quired,  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  industry  of  man,  and  make  it  pro- 
auctive.  It  also  includes  the  whole  process  of  an  industrial  edu- 
catioD,*  and  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  and  experience. 
Material  capital  includes  what  is  defined  by  Smith  as  fixed 
capital ;  it  also  includes  gold  and  silver  coin. 

0-old  and  silver  coin  is  put  down  by  Smith  and  all  his  followers 
as  circulating  capital,  because  its  use  consists  in  circulating  from 
one  individual  to  another.  They  have  put  it  in  the  same  category 
with  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  and  with  the 
merchant's  stock  on  hand  for  sale  ;  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  capital  of  the  community, 
because  they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  or  income  of 
the  community.  If  capital  is  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  it 
should  be  denominated  fixed,  and  changeable,  capital ;  and  not 
fixed  and  circulating.  The  term  fixed,  does  not  mean  local,  and 
when  applied  to  material  capital,  it  does  not  mean  that  its  owner- 

*  See  Section  9  of  Chapter  II. 
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phip  is  uQoliangeable,  but  that  it  is  fixed  and  unobangeable  id 
form,  function  and  character. 

A  stock  of  materials  to  be  worked  np  into  mannfitotored  pro- 
ducts, if  capital  at  all,  is  not  properly  circulating  capital,  but 
changeable  capital^  as  contrasted  with  fixed  capital ;  that  is,  it  is 
to  be  changed  by  being  worked  up  into  something  else.  If  the 
fact  of  the  frequent  transfer  of  money,  merchandise,  &c.,  from 
one  person  to  another,  makes  them  circulating  capital,  then  the 
live  stock  on  a  man's  farm,  and  even  the  fihrm  itself,  mi^t  be 
called  circulating  capital. 

Sec.  6.  Coiriy  am  Instrumeal  of  Commerce, 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  gold  and  silver  coin  should  be  ranked 
as  FIXED  CAPITAL ;  bccause,  first,  its  form,  function,  and  charao- 
ter  are  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  mill,  storehouse, 
factory,  or  any  machinery  or  instrument  of  industry ;  and  secondly 
it  is  an  instrument  of  commerce,  without  which  an  aciiye  do- 
mestic commerce  cannot  be  carried  on. 

Gold  and  silver,  on  account  of  their  durability,  utility  and 
beauty,  are  objects  of  desire  to  the  whole  human  &mily,  and  there- 
fore they  have  come  into  general  use  ;  first,  as  a  measure  of  value ; 
secondly  as  an  instrument,  medium,  or  means  of  payment ;  and 
like  tools  and  instrument  to  aid  and  promote  industry,  they  serve 
as  tools  and  instruments  of  commerce,  to  facilitate  exchanges 
between  producers  and  consumers.  They  are  not,  however, 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  foreign  commerce — which  is 
usually  carried  on,  first,  by  selling  one  article  and  buying  another 
in  the  same  market ;  and  secondly  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  exporter  on  the  consignee,  for  the  proceeds  of  tne 
property  exported ;  which  bUls  are  sold  to  persons  wishing  to  pay 
:or  other  goods  purchased  in  the  country  where  the  property  is 
sold.  These  modes  of  doing  business  are,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  equivalent  to  barter ;  because  no  money  passes  either  way, 
from  one  nation  to  the  other.  Money  is  the  great  instrument  of 
domestic  commercCj  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence ;  without 
which  it  would  soon  grow  languid,  and  industir  would  langoish' 
with  it.  In  this  country,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  secure 
with  peculiar  care,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  industry  of  the 
laborer,  mechanic  and  &rmer ;  and  the  nation  shotUd  secfwrefrom 
ea^ortation  its  coin  as  am  instrument  of  commerce^  with  equal  dare. 
The  mechanic  and  farmer  sell  their  products,  but  keep  their  tools 
and  instruments  of  industry  as  capital,  in  order  to  continue  pro- 
ducing. So  with  nations  which  do  not  produce  a  surplus  of  the 
Srecious  metals.  They  should  not  treat  gold  and  silver  as  pro- 
ucts  to  be  exported  as  merchandiie ;  or  suffer  them  to  be  ex- 
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ported  on  the  same  terms  the  products  of  the  country  are  exported ; 
but  should  treat  them  as  fixed  capital^  as  tools  and  instrwntfntt 
of  domuHc  comnurUy  and  preserve  them  with  great  care,  as 
Deeessaiy  to  the  healthful  industry  of  the  country.  The  most 
effisctnal  mode  to  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
from  such  countries,  is  to  levy  a  duty  on  such  export  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent. ;  which  would  tend  to  encourage  the  exporti^ 
tion  of  the  domestic  products  of  the  country,  and  increase  thefar 
value. 

Sec.  7.  ProducHon  and  produciive  iudustry  defined. 
Production  does  not  consist  in  the  creation  of  matter,  hut  of 
values,  which  are  more  or  less  durahle  in  their  character.  It  may 
be  divided  into  material  and  immaterial ;  depending  on  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  causes  or  means  of  production,  so  as  to  give  value 
to  matter  or  to  man.  Though  any  and  every  labor  and  human 
effort  which  tends  to  promote  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,  is 
useful  to  man,  yet  those  that  produce  utilities  which  are  consumed 
with  and  at  the  time  of  production,  such  as  household  labor,  the 
labor  of  domestic  servants,  and  that  of  all  the  agents  of  mere 
amusement  and  pleasure,  are  not  reckoned  as  productive.  The 
distinction  between  such  kinds  of  labor,  and  productive  industry, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  products  for  consumption 
and  capital.  Growing  crops  and  animals,  and  adding  value  to 
material  things,  by  means  of  labor,  constitute  material  produc- 
tion. Communicating  useful  instruction  to  man,  or  promoting 
the  security  of  his  person  and  his  rights,  by  means  of  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  constitutes  immaterial  produc- 
tion. The  ibrmer  only  is  classed  in  common  parlance  with 
productive  mdustry ;  and  if  material  values  are  produced,  no 
matter  whether  they  consist  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  most 
worthless  luxuries,  the  labor  of  producing  them  is  reckoned  as 
productive  industry. 

Political  economists  usually  class  merchants,  navigators,  and 
transporters  of  products,  not  as  producers,  but  as  distributors  of 
wealth,  though  statisticians  uniformly  reckon  their  income  as  part 
of  the  productive  industry  of  a  country.  The  transportation  of 
products  adds  value  to  them,  and  is  a  kind  of  quasi  production  of 
value ;  though  much  might  be  avoided  by  a  more  complete  division 
of  employments,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 
But  as  to  trade  and  commerce,  including  only  the  business  of  buy- 
bg  and  selling,  however  necessary  it  may  be  and  useful  to  the 
community,  it  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  productive  industry ; 
Quleas  every  species  of  usefol  labor  is  so  chissed. 
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Sec.  8.      Use  of  Capital — Lmmaterial  and  Material  Capital. 

Products  of  all  kinds,  whether  raw  materials  to  be  manufactared, 
food  to  be  coDsamed,  manufactured  products  for  use  and  consump- 
tion, or  materials  and  products  to  be  converted  into  capital,  are 
produced  and  preservea  by  labor,  aided  by  capital,  both  material 
and  immaterial.  Timber  is  said  to  be  produced  by  cutting  and 
preparing  it  for  use,  and  ores,  by  raising  them  from  the  mines. 

The  following  things  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  material 
values. 

1st.  Materials  or  lands  to  work  upon. 

2d.  Instruments,  or  capital  to  work  with,  aided  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents 

3d.  Skill— and, 

4th.  Intellectual  capacity,  science  and  business  talent,  to  di 
rect  the  labor.     The  two  last  have  been  classed  in  section  five,  as 
immaterial  capital. 

Immaterial  capital  is  even  more  necessary  than  material  capi- 
tal, to  the  progress  of  individuals  and  communities  in  productive 
industry.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  material  capital  ia 
necessary  to  make  labor  effective  ;  yet  intellectual  capital,  expe- 
rience, and  skill,  are  still  more  indispensably  necessary ;  without 
which  man  labors  to  no  purpose.  If  he  live  in  a  country  of  great 
natural  resources,  and  have  an  abundance  of  immaterial  capital, 
no  matter  how  destitute  he  may  be  at  first  of  material  capital,  ia 
a  few  years,  by  means  of  properly  directed  industry  and  frugality, 
he  can  accumulate  sufficient  products  for  a  year's  subsistence  in 
advance,  and  sufficient  capital  to  make  his  industry  effective. 
This  is  verified  by  thousands  of  examples  of  the  Ibcility  with 
which  men  of  talents,  education,  industry,  and  economy,  rise 
from  poverty  to  the  station  of  employers ;  uniting  the  character 
of  business  men  and  capitalists ;  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  have  very  little  intellectual  capital, 
skill,  experience  and  capacity  for  business  or  labor,  it  will  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  material  capital 
managed  by  others,  to  support  him  and  a  family  comfortably. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  nations  that  have  great 
natural  resources.  Matexial  capital  can  be  accumulated  by  com- 
munities and  nations,  by  means  of  industry '  properly  directed, 
together  with  frugality,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  accumulate  immaterial  capital.  Nations  and  communi- 
ties which  have  a  very  small  amount  of  immaterial  capital,  usually 
produce  so  little,  that  all  or  nearly  all  their  products  are  con- 
sumed as  fast  as  they  are  produced 
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Common  agrionltural  labor,  and  the  most  common  processes  ot 
mining  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  comparatively  simple,  easily 
learned  by  the  ignorant,  and  require  only  observation,  attention, 
and  practice,  and  very  little  development  of  Intellect,  to  perform 
them  tolerably  well.  But  the  more  complicated  branches  of  me- 
chanism and  what  may  properly  be  termed  machine-fftctures,  or 
production  by  means  of  machinery,  are  always  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  require  considerable  intelligence  and  practical  skill 
in  the  workmen,  and  a  high  degree  of  science,  and  great  vigi- 
lance, attention,  and  business  talent  in  the  superintendants ;  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  mind  well  disciplined  by  study  and 
application  to  practical  business. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  requires  several  years  of  training  and  dis- 
cipline of  both  body  and  mind,  to  fit  persons  for  any  nice  me- 
chanical or  manufecturing  employment,  and  make  them  skilful 
workmen.  Great  difficulty  has,  therefore,  been  experienced  in 
every  country,  in  introducing  the  mechanic  arts  and  any  new 
branch  or  modes  of  manufacture,  and  obtaining  skilful  workmen 
to  carry  them  on  successfully ;  and  many  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  made  great  efforts, 
and  held  out  strong  inducements  to  encourage  skillful  workmen 
from  other  countries  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and  establish 
their  respective  branches  of  manufacture.  The  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures  have  never  fiourished  in  any  country,  without 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Why  did  the  ancient 
Spartans  remain  for  centuries  a  rude,  ignorant,  uncultivated  peo- 
ple, without  change  or  improvement,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  war,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Athenians,  were  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and 
refinement  ?  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  ?  to  the  fact 
that  in  Sparta,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and 
everything  but  sericulture,  physical  strength,  and  the  arts  of  war, 
were  discouraged  by  the  laws  and  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  held  in  contempt  by  the  people  ;  while  in  Athens  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  government,  and  held  in  esteem  ? 

We  find  that  nations  increase  in  productive  industry  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  and 
a  knowledge  of  mechanism.  An  industrial  education  is  as  neces- 
sary, as  a  literary  and  scientific  one.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  science  and  of  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, in  Catholic,  Mahomedan,  or  Pagan  countries,  to  direct  the 
industry  of  the  people ;  nor  is  there  intelligence,  practical  know- 
ledge, and  skill  enough  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  make 
'iieir  industry  very  productive. 
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Sec.  9.     Division  of  EmptoytmniSj  and  Umiis  to  division. 

Great  importance  has  been  generally  attached  to  a  di^ion  of 
employraents,  which  has  been  often  miscalled  a  division  of  labor. 
A  aivision  of  employments  beyond  a  doubt  contributes  greatly  to 
increase  the  productive  industry  of  a  nation  or  people ;  first  by 
saving  much  time  in  changing  from  one  employment  to  another  ; 
secondly  by  dispensing  with  many  tools  and  much  capital  which 
are  necessary  to  pursue  several  different  employments ;  and  lastly, 
by  enabling  laborers  to  acquire  more  skill,  by  confining  themselves 
to  a  more  simple  process  or  routine  of  labor. 

A  division  of  employments  presupposes  an  exchange  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  each  producer.  A  man  who  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one  occupation,  produces  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
but  one  want,  and  would  have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  other 
wants,  if  he  could  not  exchange  his  surplus  products  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  others.  The  division  of  employments  is  therefore  limited 
by  the  demand  for  the  products  of  each  laborer  respectively ;  or 
in  the  language  of  science,  by  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  great  extent,  among  the  people  of  a 
sparsely  settled  country.  The  extent  of  the  market  depends 
much  on  the  character  of  the  products ;  whether  they  are  perish- 
able or  not,  and  whether  they  are  more  or  less  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  and  bulk.  Markets  are  extended  by  increased 
facilities  of  transportation. 

Nature  has  fixed  limits  to  the  division  of  employments.  As 
agricultural  employments  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  they 
do  not  admit  of  much  division.  Nor  do  mining,  smelting  metals, 
navigation  and  transportation,  or  even  commerce,  except  in  cities, 
admit  of  a  very  minute  division  of  employments.  In  fact,  quite 
too  much  importance  has  been  generally  attached,  to  a  minute 
subdivision  of  employments  ;  and  too  little  to  invention,  to  the 
combination  of  labor,  and  to  immaterial  capital. 

Sec.  10.  What  constitutes  a  field  of  employment — the  importance 
of  securing  it. 

Before  men  can  labor  productively,  they  must  have  a  field  of 
employment.  A  field  of  employment  consists,  first,  of  the  natu- 
ral resoui'ces  of  a  country  ;  or  lands  and  materials  to  work  upon. 
Secondly,  of  the  capital  employed,  or  tools  and  natural  agents  to 
work  with.  And  thirdly,  of  the  demand,  and  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  All  these  things  must  concur  ;  and  each  must  be 
co-extensive  with  the  number  of  laborers,  in  order  to  employ 
advantageously  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation. 

Markets  for  products  are  nearly  as  necessary  to  encourage 
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industiy,  as  luids  and  materials  to  work  apou,  and  tools  to  work 
with.  When  either  is  wanting,  indnstry  will  languish.  Markets 
depend  much  on  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  dis- 
tribation  of  labor  and  capital  among  the  several  employments,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  resources  and  wants  of  the  country ; 
so  that  each  class  of  laborers  and  producers  may  aid  in  creating  a 
market  for  the  products  of  every  other  class. 

Political  economists  of  the  free-trade  school,  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  material  capital,  a  minute  subdivision  of 
employments,  foreign  commerce,  and  natural  facilities  for  foreign 
commerce — and  quite  too  little,  to  immaterial  capital,  and  domes- 
tic commerce.  They  have  generally  overlooked  the  importance' 
of  a  division  of  employments  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
resources  of  a  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  people — and  of 
securing  the  domestic  market,  as  a  field  of  employment,  for  the 
laborers  of  the  country.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
vastly  more  property  than  can  be  advantageously  employed  as 
capital,  strictly  speaking;  and  hence  the  large  amount  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  and  the  immense  amount  invested  in 
palaces,  splendid  dwellings,  furniture,  and  objects  of  taste  and 
pleasure. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  consist  of  its  territory,  soil, 
climate,  fertility,  timber,  fuel,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  navigable 
waters,  rivers,  brooks,  water-power  and  fisheries  ;  and  their  value 
depends  much  on  the  distribution  of  them  over  the  country,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  of  access  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

Ireland  has  very  few  productive  mines,  but  little  ore  of  any 
kind,  and  very  little  fuel.  Its  natural  resources  are  too  limited, 
to  furnish  a  suficient  field  of  employment  for  so  large  a  population. 
The  people,  however,  might  (under  other  circumstances)  manu- 
facture for  themselves  ;  but  by  means  of  free  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  their  markets  are  substantially  taken  from  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  British  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  laborers  of  Ireland  are  deprived  of  a  field  of  employ- 
ment, which  properly  belongs  to  them.  All  the  provinces,  colo- 
nies, and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  similar  condition. 
Their  markets,  which  should  furnish  a  field  of  employment  for 
their  own  laborers,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  monopolized  by 
the  British  people ;  and  the  industry  of  the  Colonies,  is  left  to 
wither — and  they  are  kept  poor  and  dependent. 

The  same  evils,  (to  a  limited  extent,)  have  been  visited  upon 
these  United  States — ^by  means  of  delusions  on  the  subject  of 
free-trade.  Our  markets  have  been  partially  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  British  and  French  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and 
foreign  importers,  and  much  of  the  field  of  employment,  which 
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justly  belongs  to  our  own  oitiiens,  has  been  transferred  to  foreign- 
ers. This  has  depressed  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  and 
business,  and  greatly  lessened  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of 
the  industry  of  the  nation. 

Sec.  11.  On  the  producHon  amd  accumulation  of  wealih. 
.  As  production  depends  on  labor,  aided  by  capital,  the  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  agents,  the  rapidity  of  production  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  labor.  The  effectiveness 
of  labor  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  products  ; 
but  its  productiveness  is  determined  as  well  by  their  exchangeable 
Talue,  as  by  their  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  their  value  depends 
on  the  demand  for  them,  when  compared  with  the  supply  in  the 
market.  Labor  is  effective,  in  proportion  as  it  is  aided  by  skill, 
good  tools,  and  machinery,  and  directed  by  intelligence,  science, 
and  business  talent.  But  labor  is  productive  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  to  the  community  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  whenever  any  thing  of  a  perishable  nature  is  produced 
that  is  not  needed,  and  not  wanted,  either  for  use  at  home,  or  for 
exportation,  it  is  useless  and  valueless  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
as  explained  in  Section  3.  The  same  is  the  case  when  a  larger 
quantity  of  perishable  commodities  are  produced  than  are 
needed ;  the  surplus  is  wholly  useless  and  valueless  to  the  nation. 
And  when  such  surplus  does  not  consist  of  perishable  commodities 
and  is  of  value  to  the  community  to  retain  for  future  use,  it 
reduces  prices  so  much,  that  the  producers  get  less  for  the  whole 
product,  than  they  would  if  the  aggregate  quantity  was  less  ;  and 
therefore  they  are  injured,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the  sur- 
plus.    This  fact  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Tooke  on  Prices. 

That  nations  as  well  as  communities  are  capable  of  producing, 
and  often  do  produce,  much  greater  quantities  of  certain  products 
than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  can  sell  to  advantage,  is 
well  known  to  every  intelligent  reader.  This  surplus  causes  a 
glut  of  the  market  and  a  depression  of  prices.  People  are  not 
willing  to  labor  for  nothing,  or  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  as  the 
demand  for  any  particular  branch  of  industry  falls  below  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  price  declines,  production  soon  declines  also,  and 
industry  languishes.  The  industry  of  a  country  can  be  increased 
in  amount  and  value,  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  diversified,  direct- 
ed into  different  channels,  and  employed  upon  different  objects, 
in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  commercial  world.  In  this  mode, 
all  the  commodities  produced,  could  be  disposed  of  at  fair  prices  j 
the  farmer,  mechanic,  miner,  and  manufacturer,  each  furnishing 
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a  market  for  the  others ;  the  wants  of  all  would  be  supplied  about 
equally  well,  and  no  snrplas  left,  to  be  wasted. 

The  material  wealth  of  a  country  depends  more  on  the  ag^rre^ 
gate  yalue,  than  it  does  on  the  quantity  of  property  in  it.  The 
exchangeable  yalue  of  the  farming  and  wood  lands  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  the  demand  for  the  products  of  land  to  supply  their  wants. 
If,  howeyer,  we  regard  the  future  prospects  of  landed  wealth  in  a 
nation,  more  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  lands, 
than  on  their  present  yalue  ;  for  as  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  the  demand  for  food  and  for  lands  will  increase ;  which 
will  necessarily  enhance  the  aggregate  yalue  of  the  landed  and 
other  property  of  the  countiy,  eyen  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
cause.  Population  is  therefore  an  element  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
of  power.  Population  is  an  element  of  wealth,  first,  by  creating 
a  demand  and  famishing  a  market  for  property  and  products, 
and  thereby  enhancing  their  yalue ;  secondly,  by  means  of  such 
increased  demand  and  market,  it  promotes  the  diyision  of 
employments,  facilitates  domestic  commerce  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  products,  and  encourages  and  increases  the  pro- 
ductiye  industry  of  the  country,  and  renders  the  labor  of  each 
man  more  effectiye,  and  more  yaluable.  This  yiew  of  the  subject 
shows  that  there  are  two  sources  of  wealth — ^first,  productiye 
industry,  and  secondly,  population  ;  but  they  must  be  aided  by 
economy,  and  a  desire  to  saye,  or  they  will  both  be  of  no  ayail. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  depends  as  much  on  frugality  and 
economy,  as  it  does  on  production.  The  annual  production  of 
almost  eyery  commuuity,  is  equal  in  yalue  to  from  one  fifth  to 
one  seyenth  of  the  entire  amount  of  their  property;  and  their 
consumption  is  usually  nearly' equal,  and  in  some  quite  equal,  to 
their  production.  This  being  the  case,  no  matter  now  wealthy  a 
people  may  be,  a  few  years  of  indolence  and  extrayagance  will 
reduce  them  to  poyerty :  on  the  contrary,  a  few  years  of  well 
directed  industry  and  frugality,  will  raise  them  to  a  state  of  com- 
petency. 

Frugality  and  economy  being  necessary  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  let  us  examine  the  subject  of  consumption  or  expenditure. 
In  this  age  of  science,  intelligence,  and  machinery,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult, in  a  country  like  ours,  for  eyery  industrious  adult  of  good 
health  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  nearly 
all  those  who  are  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious,  can  supply 
themselves  also  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  some  luxuries, 
and  yet  saye  some  portion  of  their  annual  earnings,  to  be  accu- 
luulated,  either  as  capital,  or  as  products  for  future  consump* 
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tion.  Oar  natural  wants  are  easily  supplied  in  this  conntry ;  btit 
our  artificial  or  faotitions  wants,  comprising  the  luxuries  of  lifo, 
are  unlimited  in  their  character,  and  may  be  indulged  in  by  indi- 
viduals to  their  total  destruction.  Luxuries  may  be  diyided  into 
two  classes ;  first,  those  of  sensuality,  and  secondly,  those  of 
ostentation.  The  first  are  the  most  limited  in  their  character, 
but  the  most  dangerous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  individual. 
The  second  are  founded  in  a  desire  to  appear  rich,  and  are  wholly 
unlimited  in  amount,  and  the  range  of  subjects  to  which  they 
apply,  and  when  indulged  in  to  excess,  generally  produce  peou* 
niary  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  way  for  individuals  to  accumulate  property,  but  to 
consume  annually  less  than  their  income,  and  to  save  the  surplus. 
The  necessaries  of  life  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  require  but 
little  labor  to  produce  them,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  to 
satisfy  our  natural  wants — while  luxuries  are  generally  dear,  and 
require  much  labor  to  produce  them ;  and  yet,  the  most  of  them 
do  not  even  supply  the  place  of  necessaries,  which  are  required 
as  much  with,  as  without  them.  Where  a  taste  for  luxuries  per- 
vades the  middling  as  well  as  the  wealthy  classes  of  a  community 
or  nation,  they  often  consume  all  their  income  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  century  to  century,  without  progress,  or  increase  of 
either  wealth  or  population. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  therefore,  depends, 

Ist.  On  production,  or  productive  industry — 

3d.  On  frugality  and  economy,  so  as  to  keep  expenditures 
below  income,  and  leave  a  surplus — and, 

3d.  On  a  proper  direction  of  induiitry,  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  commercial  world  ;  so  that  aU  real  wants  may  be  supplied, 
and  the  surplus  left  may  not  comprise  articles  that  are  of  a 
perishable  character,  but  may  consist  of  capital,  articles  whioh 
may  be  converted  into  capital,  and  dwelling  houses,  furniture, 
clothing,  books,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  not  immediately 
consumed  in  their  use,  including  very  few  luxuries. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  accumulated,  depends — 
first,  on  the  amount  and  value  produced  over  and  above  what 
is  annually  consumed — and  secondly,  on  the  character  of  that 
surplus — whether  it  consists  of  perishable  articles  and  frivolous 
luxuries,  or  capital,  articles  that  may  be  converted  into  capital, 
and  those  not  immediately  couHumed  in  their  use,  which  have  a 
substantial  utility. 

Perishable  articles  do  not  admit  of  being  accumulated  to  any 
considerable  extent,  for  future  use.  It  is  l^erefore  impossible  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  community  or  nation  in  the  smallest 
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amount,  bj  increasing  the  produotion  of  perishable  prodaots, 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  demands  for  export, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  metals 
of  all  kinds'are  very  darable  in  their  character,  and  are  mostly 
converted  into,  and  used  as  capital.  Products  of  wood,  stone  and 
brick,  and  improvements  on  lands,  roads,  &c.,  are  all  compara- 
tively durable,  and  of  substantial  utility  to  man.  Books  and 
clothing  also,  and  the  raw  materials  to  make  into  clothing,  and 
even  some  ^nds  of  provisions,  may  be  preserved  by  care,  for 
many  years,  and  may  be  accumulated  for  future  use.  The  indus- 
try of  a  people  should  therefore  be  so  distributed  among  the  seve- 
ral employments,  that  the  substantial  wants  of  all  may  be  sap- 
plied — ^that  the  surplus  annually  produced,  may  be  of  the  character 
described — and  that  as  much  of  it  may  consist  of  capital,  as  can 
be  useful  in  promoting  industry.  Production  is,  however,  very 
much  influenced,  and,  in  many  cases  absolutely  controlled,  by 
fore^  commerce. 

Liberty  and  security  of  person  and  property,  are  necessary  to 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  any  very  consider- 
able extent.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  civil  liberty, 
free  domestic  competition,  and  freedom  from  legal  restraint  and 
from  monopolies,  tend  to  promote  industry  and  the  production  of 
wealth.  Every  citizen  should  be  free  to  pursue  such  employment 
as  he  sees  fit — provided  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  morals, 
and  the  generitl  welfare.  Production  should  be  unrestrained  by 
laws,  though  legislation  may  often  aid  it — ^by  regulating  the  mode 
of  conducting  business  by  associations — ^by  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating information  of  the  aggregate  products  and  wants  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  commercial  world — and  by  encouraging  the  . 
diversion  of  industry  into  new  channeb,  in  accordance  with  the 
oondition  and  wants  of  the  people.  -But  commerce  should  often 
be  regulated ;  in  order  to  check  extravagance,  and  the  use  of 
what  18  pernicious,  and  to  secure  the  home  market  to  the  citiaen, 
as  a  field  of  employment  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  and  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  domestic  production. 

Skc.  12.  MarketSy  the  priTicipal  sHmtUarUs  of  industry.  Colonial 
policy  of  Europe, 
Population  alone,  adds  value  to  lands  and  property  of  every 
kind,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  sources  and  causes 
of  wealth.  And  toky  i$it  so?  Simply  because  it  creates  a  market^ 
by  causifig  a  demand  for  property  and  products.  It  enhances 
their  price  and  exchangeable  value,  rewards  the  producer  for  his 
industry,  and  encourages  and  increases  industry  and  production. 
Population  thus  creates  markets,  and  markets  operate  to  enhance 
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prices,  and  to  increase  wealth,  industry,  and  production.  Markets 
are  therefore  among  the  principal  causes  and  sources  of  value  amd 
of  wealthy  amd  stimulants  of  industry.  The  farmer,  mechanic, 
miner,  and  manufacturer,  are  all  beneficial  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
reason  that  each  wants  the  products  of  every  other,  in  exchange 
for  his  own — and  thus  each  creates  a  market  for  the  products  of 
all  the  others,  and  thereby  enhances  prices  and  stimulates  their 
industry.  Hence  the  advantage  to  the  farmer,  of  increasing 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  his  own  country,  in  order  to  create  a  market  for  his 
products,  and  to  encourage  domestic  commerce. 

The  fact  is,  that  mechanical  industry  in  most  countries  is  about 
twice  as  profitable  as  agricultural  industry,  and  manufacturing 
with  machinery  is  generally  from  three  to  five  times  as  profitable. 
Every  manufacturing  nation  can  produce  more  manufactured 
products  than  are  needed  at  home,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
markets  to  them,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  seek  markets 
abroad.  The  fact  of  markets  being  among  the  principal  causes 
and  sources  of  wealth,  has  led  to  the  colonial  system  of  Europe 
— and  prompted  manufacturing  nations  to  plant  colonies  and 
extend  their  foreign  dominions,  as  a  means  of  creating  markets 
for  their  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  And  in  order 
to  render  their  colonies  as  good  markets  as  possible,  they  endeavor 
to  confine  their  colonists  as  far  as  practicable,  to  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  manufacturing  even  ^'  a  hobnail '' 
for  themselves.  Great  Britain  not  only  holds  in  colonial  bondage 
British  India,  Canada,  and  numerous  islands  and  other  provinces 
and  possessions,  but  she  holds  Ireland  also  in  the  same  condition, 
and  for  the  same  purpose — ^to  furnish  a  market  for  the  products 
of  her  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  at  high  prices,  in  pay* 
ment  of  agricultural  products  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Markets  being  of  great  value  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  only  good 
policy,  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  herself  and  to  her  own  citiaens, 
for  every  nation  to  secure  her  own  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  citizens,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  supplying  them,  and  to 
encourage  an  increase  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  which 
may  be  adapted  to  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. So  far  as  foreign  manufactures  imported  into  a  country 
Bupplv  the  place  of  those  which  might  be  manufactured  at  home, 
and  thus  supplant  so  much  domestic  industrv,  they  do  not  add 
one  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  beyond  what  they  destroy 
in  the  shape  of  its  industry  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
loses  every  single  dollar  that  is  paid  for  them  ;  unless  something 
is  exchanged  for  them .  which  is  not  needed,  or  one  luxury  is 
exchanged  for  another.    Such  importations  also  tend  to  undermine 
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sad  destroy  the  manufacinring  laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist-— 
to  check  the  increase  of  manafactures,  and  to  disperse  the  capital 
and  the  laborers  already  employed  in  the  business — and  thns  they 
undermine  and  destroy  at  the  same  time,  the  markets  for  the 
farmer,  and  produce  a  permanent  injury  to  all  cla88es  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  consumption  of  many  expensive  luxuries  is  prejudicial  to 
iho  prosperity  of  a  country ;  but  the  degree  of  injury  arising  from 
it,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  whether  they  are 
produced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad ;  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  come  into  competition  with  domestic 
industry.  When  domestic  luxuries  are  consumed,  the  demand 
for  them  stimulates  and  increases  domestic  industry ;  but  when 
foreign  luxuries  are  imported,  the  possession  of  them,  by  supply- 
ing or  aiding  in  supplying  the  market,  lessens  the  demand  for 
domestic  products,  and  thus  diminishes  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country — and  makes  it  poor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  to 
the  country,  of  the  money  or  other  commodities  given  in  exchange 
for  them.  If  on  the  contrary,  foreign  luxuries  imported  do  not 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  and  something  is 
exchanged  for  them  of  which  the  people  have  a  surplus — their 
importation  may  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  of  any  injury 
whatever. 

Sec.  13.  Tht  different  employmenis  and  jm^r suits  persomJUd, 
The  sentiment  is  frequently  rung  in  our  ears  by  partisan  poli- 
tioians.and  partisan  newspapers,  that  the  farmers  and  agrioultu- 
nd  laborers  of  the  United  States,  are  '^  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
THE  COUNTRY,^'  as  they  express  it ;  and  nearly  the  whole  news- 
paper press  in  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  inculcate  the 
idea,  that  flamiert  and  professional  men  are  the  only  personages  of 
much  importance  ;  that  mechanics  and  commercial  men  are  an  infe- 
rior order  of  beings  ;  amd  that  the  farming  and  planting  inter esti 
onlf  should  seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  Corigress.  Let  us 
examine  this  question,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  personify  civi- 
lisation and  analyse  civilized  society,  and  see  what  its  parts  are 
composed  of.  It  is  claimed  that  agriculturists  are  '^the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country,"  and  of  the  social  fabric ;  very  well, 
admit  it. 

Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  the  miners 
and  workers  in  metab  who  convert  them  into  edge  tools,  and  into 
various  tools,  instruments,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  thoveby 
lay  the  very  comer  stone  and  foundation  of  all  productive  indus- 
try, agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  of 
navigation  and  transportation  by  both  land  and  water,  may  be  said 
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to  oonstitate  tbe  heart  of  the  system  ;  in  as  mnch  as  they 
furnish  the  power  which  puts  in  motion,  sustains  and  propels  aU 
the  prodnotiTe  industry  of  the  civilized  world.  Civilised  maa 
does  nothin|(  in  any  capacity,  and  can  do  nothing  without  the  use 
of  the  metals ;  ana  the  quantity  of  the  metals  used  by  any  people 
may  be  taken  as  a  Mr  test  of  the  amount  of  their  productive  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
in  the  march  of  civilization.  A  people  without  the  use  of  the 
metals,  using  stone  axes,  and  stone  spades,  and  other  utensils 
made  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  must  be  utterly  unable  to  make 
cloth  of  any  kind,  or  cultivate  the  earth,  must  dwell  in  caves  and 
miserable  huts,  live  on  natural  fruits  and  the  spontaneous  produc* 
tions  of  the  earth  and  the  game  they  can  kill,  as  their  only  food, 
and  clothe  themselves  in  furs  and  skins.  They  are  necessarily  in 
the  lowest  state  of  savages,  like  the  tribes  of  North  America, 
north  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Oonti- 
uent,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery ;  a  grade  below  the  German  and 
Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, who  had  some  knowledge  of  iron,  and  other  metals,  and  had 
a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  use  to  point  their  spears,  and  to  make 
an  edge  to  a  few  rude  tools  and  instruments  of  agriculture. 

Mechanics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
modern  times,  comprise  the  stomach,  the  digestive  and  assimilat- 
ing organs,  and  the  entire  muscular  part  of  the  system.  By 
making  the  tools  and  implements,  they  create  almost  the  whole 
power  and  means  by  which  even  agriculture  is  or  ban  be  pur- 
sued. They  prepare  raw  materials  for  use;  make  them  into 
cloth,  dotlung,  bedding,  furniture,  dwellings,  workshops,  &o., 
&c.,  and  by  fitting  raw  materials  for  use  and  for  market,  they 
fdrnish  the  principal  part  in  value  of  the  material^ of  commerce. 
Agriculture,  and  agriculturists,  do  in  fact  form  the  great 
framework,  and  constitute  the  bones  and  cartilages,  or  bone  and 
sineWj  as  the  democracy  express  it,  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  which  the  whole  is  attached,  and  on  which  it  all,  in  some 
measure,  depends.  It  may  be  fairly  likened  to  a  skeleton  in  more 
than  one  particular ;  first,  it  is  so  entirely  dependenli  on  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  on  commerce,  that  without  them,  it  h  necessarily 
inactive,  and  nearly  torpid.  The  agriculture  of  all  savage  and* 
barbarous  nations  where  there  is  very  little  commerce,  and  not 
much  is  known  of  the  mechanic  arts,  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
rude  eulture  of  a  very  little  grain,  and  a  few  vegetables,  and  to 
raising  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c. ;  hence  Amines  were  fre- 
quent, in  early  ages  of  the  world,  though  they  are  entirely  un- 
known in  modem  times,  among  civilized  nations.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  likened  to  a  skeleton,  because  all  nations  exclusively,  or 
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mostly  deyoted  to  agncnltnral  pursuits,  are  sparsely  scattered  over 
a  large  territory  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  arc  always 
poor  ;  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  have  yery 
little  industry  or  activity,  compared  with  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nations.  Look  abroad  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  see  if  any  people  ever  became  rich 
and  powerful,  or  enjoyed  in  abundance  the  comforts  of  life,  who 
depended  on  agriculture  alone  for  a  support,  and  on  the  people  of 
other  nations  to  furnish  them  with  the  products  of  mechanical 
industry.  If  history  fdrnishcs  such  a  case,  it  has  escaped  my 
notice.  On  the  contrary,  ancient  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Athens, 
and  in  more  modem  times,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, are  all  striking  examples,  of  nations  becoming  rich  and 
powerful  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  a 
very  small  territory,  and  little  aid  comparatively  from  agricul- 
ture. 

To  cany  out  the  figure,  public  roads,  navigable  waters,  canals, 
railroads,  and  common  carriers,  constitute  the  bloodvessels,  arte- 
ries, veins,  glands,  and  secretory  ducts  of  the  system.  Commerce 
and  commercial  men  constitute  the  lungs  and  life  blood  of  civili- 
sation ;  without  which  it  never  did  exist  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
or  any  country,  and  without  which  it  never  can  exist  so  long  as 
man  is  partially  a  physical  material  being.  The  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  modern  oases  of 
China  and  Japan,  show,  however,  that  an  extensive  domestic  com- 
merce only  is  necessary  to  support  civilization ;  that  though  for- 
eign commerce  may  aid,  yet  it  is  not  indispensable.  And  though 
commerce  is  as  necessary  to  civilization  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  to  the  human  system,  yet,  since  the  precious  metals  have 
become  the  universal  medium  of  commerce,  and  standard  of  com- 
mercial exchanges  and  of  contracts,  foreign  imports  may  be 
Btimulated  to  such  an  unnatural  degree  of  activity,  as  to  resemble 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  a  burning 
fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  exhaustion  and  debility.  Such 
was  ihe  condition  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  when,  by  means  of  the  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  beyond  our  immediate  ability  to  pay, 
we  got  into  debt  to  Europe  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  ensued  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  debt  and  a  portion  of  the  principal,  and  commercial  em- 
barrassment, depression  of  property  and  business,  and  severe  dis- 
tress, spread  throughout  the  country,  and  produced  ten  times  as 
much  suffering  as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic  or 
aoourge  which  ever  afflicted  us  as  a  people.  We  suffered  simi- 
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lar  evils  from  like  causes  from  1783  to  1789,  and  from  1815  to 
1824. 

The  pnblic  press,  printers,  and  publishers  of  books  and  papers, 
the  post-offioe  department  and  the  condactors  of  it,  and  the  mod- 
em system  of  telegraphic  oommnDications,  constitute  the  nenrons 
system ;  and  our  scientific  and  learned  men,  authors,  schools,  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  conductors  of  them,  legislators, 
high  executive  and  judicial  officers,  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, business  men,  and  editors,  oonstitnte  the  brain  and  di- 
recting mind  of  the  nation.  All  parts  of  the  social  system,  and 
all  branches  of  industry,  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  are 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete.  Agriculture,  of  all 
others,  probably,  has  the  least  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a  nation.  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  Spanish 
America,  and  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  are  striking  instances 
of  the  indolence,  inactivity,  poverty,  weakness  and  ignorance  of 
nations  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  war, 
depending  on  foreign  commerce  to  supply  them  with  manu- 
fiictured  goods,  and  enjoying  substantially  the  blessings  of  free 
trade. 

8sc.  14.  Efftct  of  the  mechamc  arts  arid  of  commeru  on  the  char^ 
Oder  aTid  enterprise  of  natums. 
Where  men  are  congregated  together  by  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  they  see 
more  objects  to  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  enterprise,  than 
those  do  who  are  scattered  over  the  country  as  agriculturists ; 
their  intellectual  passions  are  more  stimulated,  and  become 
stronger ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  division  of  employments 
being  more  complete,  and  their  minds  more  concentrated  for  years 
upon  one  department  of  industry  or  business,  they  are  generally 
enabled  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  science  and  skill  than  is 
attunable  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  Hence  the  minds 
of  these  classes  of  persons  become  more  active  and  acute  in  their 
respective  employments,  more  inventive,  more  inclined  to  seek 
after  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  new  modes  of  entor- 
prise,  than  agriculturists ;  and  hence  nearly  all  the  discoveries, 
inventions,  and  useful  improvements,  have  been  made  by  the 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  classes.  Hence  their 
minds  are  more  full  of  sdiemes  and  projects,  often  ill  digested  ; 
and  they  have  more  enterprise,  but  less  stability  of  character,  as 
a  general  rule,  than  agriculturists.  They  are  more  daring  and 
haiardous,  but  less  safe :  and  their  operations  frequently  partake 
of  the  character  of  gambling  speculations.  But  even  their  wild* 
est  visions,  such  as  the  constant  search  of  mechanics  after  prin« 
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eiples  apon  which  to  consirnot  a  perpetual  motion,  have  oflben 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  mechanical  principles  which  have 
been  of  great  value  to  mankind. 

With  the  exception  of  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
their  followers,  and  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  New-England 
to  enjoj  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  religious  opinions, 
all  the  colonies  on  the  western  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  were 
planted  by  commercial  companies,  and  for  commercial  purposes. 
Such  also  was  the  mode  and  purpose  for  which  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal,  were  planted  in 
the  £ast  Indies.  The  English  East  India  Company,  while  a  mere 
commercial  company,  backed  up  by  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  fumished  its  chief  materials  of  export,  has  waged 
war  on  a  larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  than  was  ever  done 
by  any  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  French 
revolution ;  and  since  1770,  has  conquered,  and  subjected  to  the 
British  dominion,  over  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such 
are  the  efiects  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
commercial  enterprise,  upon  the  progress  and  power  of  nations. 
Such  employments  and  pursuits  seem  to  have  furnished  the  pro- 
pulsive energies  which  have  led  to  progress  in  improvement,  in 
wealth,  and  in  civilization,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  This  position 
is  verified  by  the  history  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  ;  while  the 
influence  of  agriculture  has  been  of  a  conservative  character, 
inclining  the  people  to  remain  the  same,  unchangeable,  and  with- 
out innovation,  improvement,  or  progress. 

Sec.  15.  JEffed  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  upon  mar^ 
kets  and  agriculture. 

The  prosperity  of  any  people,  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and 
their  wealth  and  power,  depend  on  the  amount  and  value  of  their 
productive  industry.  No  matter  what  the  soil,  climate,  or  the 
resources  of  their  country,  or  their  form  of  government,  religion, 
or  social  system,  without  industry,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  or  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  The 
productiveness  of  industry  depends  as  much  on  the  price  and 
aggregate  value,  as  it  does  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  pro- 
ducts ;  and  as  the  price  of  commodities  depends  on  the  demand 
for  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  market,  the  productiveness  and 
profits  of  Industry  are  dependent  upon,  and  governed  by,  the  mar- 
ket for  its  products. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  therefore 
impossible,  for  agricultural  industry  to  be  very  productive  and 
profitable,  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  enliveu- 
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ing  and  fostering  inflnenoe  of  an  active  commerce,  steady  de- 
mand, and  regular  markets  for  its  products.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  in  proportion  to 
their  value,  and  the  cost  of  transpordng  them  any  considerable 
distance  is  so  great,  that  if  there  is  not  a  large  mechanical  and 
manufiicturing,  or  commercial  population  in  the  vicinity,  there 
can  be  no  demand  of  any  amount  for  them,  no  regular  market, 
and  not  much  value.  In  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  the 
Western  States,  Indian  corn  has  been  worth  but  ten  or  twelve 
cents  a  bushel,  and  frequently  could  not  be  sold  for  cash  at  even 
that  low  price.  The  principal  market  for  the  common  kinds  of 
breadstuff}  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  is  necessarily  a  domestic 
one  in  all  countries  ;  it  is  a  market  created  by  persons  engaged 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  mining,  war,  or 
some  employment  or  pursuit  other  than  agriculture.  Farmers 
cannot  furnish  a  market  for  each  other ;  and  cannot  live  by  bar- 
tering and  exchanging  with  each  other  their  products. 

Agriculture  never  aid  flourish  in  any  country,  where  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  not  flourishing  ;  if  we  except  a  few  islands  in 
hot  climates,  whose  products  are  in  great  demand,  which  procure 
in  exchange  for  them  an  abundance  of  all  the  products  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  at  reasonable  prices.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  West  India,  and  many  of 
the  East  India  islands.  Cuba,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  enervating  influence 
of  slavery  and  a  tropical  climate,  is  much  more  flourishing  than 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  under  the  influence  of  civil  lib- 
erty, a  mild  climate,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  boasted 
energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  character.  The  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  and  that  of  the  old  tobacco-growing 
States,  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  it  is  quite  striking  also,  between 
Cuba  and  the  southern  cotton-growing  States.  This  must  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  coffee  and  sugar,  the  staple 
products  of  the  island,  has  been  rapidly  incrpasing,  and  has  nearly 
kept  pace  with  the  supplj^ ;  so  that  the  price  has  declined  only  30 
or  40  per  cent,  since  the  year  1780,  not  more  than  the  decrease 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  improved  mode 
of  culture ;  and  these  products  are  so  valuable,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  that  they  will  bear  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  slaves  in 
our  slave  States  has  been  great,  and  the  principal  part  of  slave 
labor  devoted  to  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  Indian  corn,  until 
the  supply  of  those  great  staples  has  greatly  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  depressed  their  prices  very  low,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
for  many  years  past. 
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It  has  loDg  been  the  policy  of  the  slaveholdiDg  States,  to  dis- 
oonrage  the  mechaoic  arts,  as  well  as  the  more  oompUcated 
manufoMstores  with  machinerj,  and  to  rely  upon  agriculture.  The 
pernicious  consequences  of  that  policy  are  developing  themselves 
rapidly  ;  there  is  very^litUe  foreign  market  for  corn  or  provisions 
of  any  kind  ;  tobacco  has  long  been  much  depressed  io  price  ;  and 
now  the  culture  of  cotton  is  but  little  better  than  that  of  tobacco. 
The  rale  laid  down  by  political  economists'  as  general  and  univer- 
sal^ that  the  price  of  an  article  depends  on  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  supply  of  the  market,  is  fully  verified  by  the 
constant  decline  of  the  piice  of  cotton  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Though  the  demand  has  increased  more  than  twenty  fold,  yet  the 
supply  has  increased  still  more,  and  faster,  and  Ulus  depressed 
its  price  beyond  all  example. 

Com  being  worth  ouly  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  expense  of  transporting  it  a  single  hundred  miles, 
by  teams,  being  nearly  half  a  cent  per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  principal  market  for  it  must  be  a  domestic  one,  and  confined 
to  a  small  circle ;  while  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  and  all  manu- 
fiictures  of  cloths  and  costly  goods,  will  bear  transportation  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  the  markets  for  them,  wore  it  not  for  com- 
mercial duties  and  restrictions,  would  be  coextensive  with  the 
civilised  world.  The  principal  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  all  countries  above  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
most  be  a  domestic  one,  even  if  all  the  world  £ould  adopt  the 
theory  and  practice  of  free  trade  ;  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all 
their  products  are  so  bulky  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
valae,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  verv  far.  The  price 
of  the  farmer's  produce  depends  upon  the  demand,  compared 
witiii  the  supply ;  the  demand  depends  upon  the  number  of  con- 
sumers, and  their  ability  to  pay  ;  the  consumers  of  most  kinds  of 
produce  must  reside  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
producer ;  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  supply  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  a  dense  population,  and  enable  them  to  pay 
good  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the  fiEirmer,  and  thus  create  a 
demand  and  a  market,  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  in  his 
own  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means  of  payment, 
and  the  very  kind  of  payment  the  farmer  needs  to  supply  his 
wants. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  agriculture  is  dependent  on  the 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary 
tools,  instruments,  and  implements  for  carrying  it  on  advan- 
tageously, but  also  for  a  market  for  its  products,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  prosperous  and  flourishing.  No  exclusively  agricul- 
tural nation  above  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  ever  did,  or 
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ever  can  become  rich  or  prosperous.  Without  the  advaDtages  of 
the  mechauic  arts,  and  of  mannfaotares,  and  a  large  mechanical 
and  mana&cturing  population  near  at  hand  as  consumers,  markets 
are  neoessarilj  poor  and  dull ;  the  demand  for  provisions  and 
most  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  small  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  their  prices  low  and  depressed  ;  the  country  con- 
stantly drained  of  its  precious  metals  to  pay  for  foreign  luxuries 
and  manufactured  goods,  and  its  commerce  thereby  embarrassed  ; 
industry  and  improvements  of  every  kind  discouraged  for  want 
of  a  proper  and  certain  reward  for  labor ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
inactive,  indolent,  and  necessarily  poor,  for  want  of  sufficient 
industry;  and  the  whole  population  in  a  dull,  stagnant,  and 
stationary  condition,  merely  vegetating  in  times  of  peace,  having 
little  or  no  activity,  enterprise,  or  energy,  except  what  is  excited 
by  war,  and  a  desire  for  conquest  and  plunder.  Such  was  the 
state  and  condition  of  ancient  Sparta,  as  contrasted  with  Athens ; 
such  was  the  condition  of  all  Europe,  during  the  dark  and  middle 
ages ;  and  such  is  now  the  pondition  of  Turkey  and  all  Mahome- 
tan countries,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  part  of  Italy,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  South  America  and  Mexico ;  and  the  same  anti-manu- 
facturing policy  has  a  powerful  and  depressing  influence  also, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  and  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  free  States.  The  free  tnuie  between  Ireland  and  the 
Canadas,  and  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  statutes  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  discourage  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  those  countries,  and  keep  them  dependent  on  England, 
has  had  the  same  depressing  influence,  and  kept  the  Canadas,  tm 
well  as  Ireland,  poor.  Why  is  China  much  more  prosperoua, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing  than  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even 
Mexico  ?  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  government,  for  the  £mperor 
of  China  is  equally  absolute  and  unlimited  in  his  power  as  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Can  any  cause  be  assigned,  except  the 
mechanic  arts  and  an  extensive  domestic  commerce  ? 

It  is  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted,  that  from  the  8th 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  Saracens  were  more 
advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  and 
reflnements  of  civilized  life,  than  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  ; 
that  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
that  the  Christians  learned  many  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  refine* 
ments  and  luxuries  of  civilization,  from  the  Saracens,  during  the 
crusades  of  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries,  and  imported  them  from 
thence  into  Europe.  This  superiority  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Saracens  over  the  Christians,  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  their  religion,  nor  to  their  government,  nor  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  social  system.    It  must  have  been  owing  partly  to 
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tfie  greater  vaildneas  of  the  climate,  better  adapted  to  the  cdtoa- 
tion  and  eondition  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  oivilization ;  bat 
mostly  to  the  more  improved  and  advanced  state  of  the  mecbanio 
arte,  and  the  greater  amount  of  their  productive  industry  l  though 
the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  them  was  very  low,  and  the 
amount  of  their  productiro  indoatry  small,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Bomans,  during  the  most  flourishinff  period  of  the  empire, 
and  maeh  more  ao  when  compared  wiu  many  nations  at  this 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On   the    MBTAL8 THEIR    USE THE    DtdCOVERY    AND    HI8'»^»'^ 

OF   WORKING   THBM|   AND    THE    PROGRESSIVE     PRODUCTION    Of 
THEM. 

Sec.  1.  General  MUory  amd  use  of  the  metals. 
Iron  is  the  most  abundant,  tbe  strongest,  hardest,  and  most 
nsefhl  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  so  important,  and  its  uses  so 
nnmeroas  and  indispensable  to  the  successfhl  pursuit  of  almost 
every  species  of  productive  industry,  that  its  use  has  been  gene- 
rally treated  as  the  chief  test  of  civilization.  It  appears  from  the 
4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  Tubal  Cain  (the  seventh  generation 
from  Adam)  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Working  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xzzi : 
3,  4,  and  5.  The  use  of  iron  and  brass  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
book  of  Job  ex:  24;  xxviii:  2;  and  xl:  18,  supposed  to  refer 
to  a  period  more  than  1500  years  before  Christ ;  also  in  Leviti- 
cus xxvi :  19,  and  Bent,  xxviii :  23,  and  48,  referring  to  periods 
nearly  1500  years,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Jacob  of  England,  in  his  learned  Historical  Inauiry  into 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  makes 
the  following  remarks  in  the  introduction  :  '^  The  general  voice 
of  antiquity  affirms,  that  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  or  Brass,  were 
the  first  metals  discovered ;  and  that  they  were  used  partly  as 
ornaments,  and  partly  as  instruments  of  war,  or  of  industry;  for 
though,  from  their  softness,  they  were  not  the  best  calculated  for 
the  latter  purposes,  they  were  better  adapted  than  those  of  flint 
or  other  hard  stones,  or  hard  wood,  which  had  been  before  used 
by  the  most  ancient  tribes,  and  which  were  also  found  among  the 
savage  people  inhabiting  Australia,  when  they  were  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  oentarj^' 

A  well  known  passage  of  Hesiod  affirms,  that  in  remote  ages, 
*^  The  earth  was  worked  with  brass,  because  iron  had  not  then 
been  discovered  "  and  Lucretius  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
purpose  in  Book  V :  1.  1286.  "  Et  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  ferri, 
oognitus  usus.^'  [The  use  of  brass  was  known  before  that  of 
iron.]     This  is  confirmed  by  the  implements  of  copper  found  in 
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the  ancient  mines,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Nubia ;  whose  working  must 
have  oeaaed  some  thousand  years  ago. 

"  When  Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the  rude 
inhabitants  used  fish  hooks  of  gold,  but  had  no  iron,  though  their 
soil  abounded  in  that  metal.  The  people  of  Hispaniola  (now  call- 
ed St.  Domingo, )  andJVlezico,  were,  in  like  manner,  unacqaaint- 
ed  with  Iron  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  though  they 
had  both  ornaments  and  implements  of  Gold,  and  weapons  of 
Copper ;  which  latter,  we  learn  from  the  analysis  of  Humboldt, 
they  had  acquired  the  art  of  hardening  by  an  alloy  of  tin. 

This  subject  has  been  illustrated  in  Denmark  by  opening  many 
Scandinavian  tumuli  of  very  remote  ages,  from  which  have  been 
collected  specimens  of  knives,  daggers,  swords,  and  implements 
of  industry,  which  are  preserved  and  arranged  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  There  are  tools  of  various  kinds  formed  of  flint  or 
other  hard  stone,  in  shapes  resembling  our  wedges,  axes,  chisels, 
hammers,  and  knives,  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  those 
first  mvented.  There  are  swords,  aaggers,  and  knives,  the  blades 
of  which  are  of  gold,  whilst  an  edge  of  iron  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting.  Some  of  the  tools  and  weapons  are  formed 
principally  of  copper,  with  edges  of  iron ;  and  in  many  of  the  im« 
plements,  the  profuse  application  of  copper  and  of  gold,  when 
contrasted  with  the  parsimony  evident  in  the  expenditure  of 
iron,  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  unknown  period,  and  among  the 
unknown  people  who  raised  the  tumuli,  which  antiquarian  research 
had  lately  explored,  gold  as  well  as  copper  were  much  more  abun- 
dant products  than  iron." 

McCulloch  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  title  Iron,  makes  the 
following  remarks,  ^'  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  poste- 
rior to  die  use  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  We  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  practise  the  processes 
required  to  fuse  it,  and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  prepared  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries, 
at  a  very  remote  epoch,  but  it  was  very  little  used  in  Greece  until 
after  the  Trojan  war.' 

Sec.  2.  Iron  in  Grreai  Britain. 
At  what  period  the  art  of  smelting  ore  and  making  iron  was 
introduced  into  England  is  unknown ;  but  Brande  says  there  is 
authentic  evidence  to  show  that  iron-works  were  established  by 
the  Romans  in  the  forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they  were  also  established  at  an 
early  period  in  Kent  and  Sussex.     To  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron 
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requires  neatly  fonr  tons  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  charooal  pro- 
duced by  burning  seven  or  eight  cords  of  wood ;  and  to  convert  it 
into  bar  iron  or  castings,  requires  about  half  as  much. 

In  1619,  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron 
with  pit  or  mineral  coal ;  but  his  works  were  soon  after  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well 
founded  complaints  were  made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
wood  and  timber  by  the  smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  fuel  that  was  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  the  year 
1740,  to  the  general  adoption  of  Lord  Dudley's  process  of  using 
pit  coal. 

Wood  was  becoming  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  smelt  iron  with  fossil  or  mineral  coal,  with  a  bellows 
worked  by  the  hand,  or  horse  power.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
was  therefore  comparatively  small,  until  after  the  improvement  of 
the  steam  engine  by  Watts,  in  1767,  its  application  to  mining, 
to  iron  works,  and  to  working  the  bellows  in  blast  furnaces  to 
smelt  the  iron  with  mineral  coal,  and  the  use  of  the  reverberatory 
air  furnaces  invented  by  Mr.  Cort  in  1788.  As  the  beds  of  ooid 
are  inexhaustible,  the  manufacture  of  iron  advanced  rapidly  from 
that  period.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  fhigland  and 
Wales  in  1740  from  59  furnaces  was  but  17,350  tons;  22,000 
tons  in  1750,  and  perhaps  not  over  30,000  tons  in  1770.  In 
1 788  it  had  increased,  by  means  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  use 
of  fossil  coal,  to  68,300  tons ;  in  1796  to  108,793  tons,  and  in- 
cluding Scotland,  to  124,879  tons,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
Scotland  in  eight  years.  In  1802,  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tons ;  in  1823  it  had  increased 
to  442,066  ;  in  1828  to  703,184  tons,  by  278  furnaces  in  blast ; 
in  1839  to  over  1,200,000  tons ;  and  in  1844  it  was  estimated 
at  1,500,000  tons ;  while  Spain  produces  annually  but  about  8,000 
tons.  The  hot  blast  for  smelting  iron  was  introduced  in  1828, 
which  produces  more  iron  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore,  and 
with  much  less  fuel  than  the  cold  blast. 

Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
BAR  IRON,  particularly  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machi- 
nery POR  hand  labor  ;  by  Mr.  Cort's  invention  for  puddling, 
f patented  in  1783,)  and,  also,  by  that  gentleman's  invention  of 
machinert  por  rolling  iron,  (patented  in  1784.)  These 
astonishing  results  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  brought 
about  by  the  steam  engine,  and  its  application  to  mining  and  the 
blast  furnace,  by  the  invention  of  machinery  for  hammering  and 
rolling  iron  instead  of  doing  it  by  hand  labor,  and  by  the  use  of 
pit  or  mineral  coal. 
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Siaiemeai  of  ike  production  of  iron  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1740  and  1750,  and  in  Great  Britain  at  other  periods^  the  num^ 
her  of  furnaces  in  blast  ^  and  the  average  production  ofcachfwrnau. 


Tim. 

liniMHL 

Tooaprodnoed. 

ByflMhFimflOiw 

1740 

59 

17,350 

294 

1760 

— 

22,000 

1788 

85 

68,300 

804 

1806 

169 

258,206 

1,528 

1828 

278 

703,184 

2,529 

1840 

402 

1,396,400 

3,475 

1844 

1,500,000 

1848 

2,000,000 

The  annual  prodnotion  of  iron  in  Oreat  Britain  from  1840 
to  1846,  varied  from  about  1,200,000  to  1,600,000  tona,  acoor-* 
ding  to  the  demand  for  railroad  iron.* 

The  above  are  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  made  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  quantity  of  bar  iron  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio ;  the  usual  estimate  has  been,  that  seven-tenths  of  die  pig 
iron  is  made  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  sheets,  nails,  chains,  anchors, 
&c.,  &o.,  by  hammering,  rolling,  slitting  and  other  machinery. 
It  is  said  that,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  rolling  iron, 
instead  of  hammering  it,  to  convert  it  into  malleable  iron  bars, 
bolts,  &o.,  fifteen  tons  are  obtained  in  twelve  hours,  while,  in  the 
same  time,  only  one  ton  could  be  drawn  from  the  hammer. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  Britain 
from  1842  to  1844,  are  stated  in  Mr.  Watterston^s  Cyclopedia 
of  Commerce,  as  follows : 

Pig  iron,  1,500,000  tons,  wordi  iS4  per  ton,  iS6,000,000 

C<Mt  and  profits  of  converting  seven-tenths  of  it  into 

bars,  bolte,  &c.,  3,000,000 

Total  value  of  nrodncts  of  iron,  iS9,000,000 

ezolnsive  of  the  additional  value  produced  by  eonverting  a  part 
of  it  into  hardware  and  cutlery. 

The  quantity  of  pit  coal  consumed  in  1840  in  making 
1,396,400  tons  of  pig  iron,  was  estimated  at  4,877,000  tons,  and 
in  making  bar  and  other  wrought  iron,  2,000,000  tons. 

About  three-quarters  of  this  prodigious  quantity  of  iron  appears 
to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  used  in 
making  machinery,  steam-eneines,  railroads,  carriages,  cars,  looo- 
motives,  steamboats,  and  other  vessels,  cannon,  and  other  fire- 
arms, 8ttf7es,  and  ploughs.  McCulloch  states  the  quantities 
erported  as  follows ;  in  1767,  at  11,000  tons;  and  the  average 

•  See  Porter'i  Progress  of  ths  Nation  and  McCuUoch'i  Statistioa 
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annual  export  during  the  throe  years  onding  with  the  year  1806, 
at  bnt  28,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  iron  consomed  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  iron  and  hu^lware  exported,  are  stated  by  Porter 
as  follows 


Foraign  Iroq  Britiah  Iron 

Qaed.  exported.  tzparted. 

Yeffk                         Ton&  Tons.  Tom. 

1806                   27,411  36,925  4,629 

1828                   13,984  100,403  12,100 

1836                   18,920  192,352  21,072 

1840                   13,263  268,328  14,995 

1844                   21,599  458,745  22,552 
The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  British  .iron  and  steel  hard- 
wares and  cutlery  exported  is  stated  by  Porter  in  pounds  sterling 
as  follows — 

Yttn.                   Iran  and  Steel  Hardwim  TolaL 

1828             £  1,226,617  1,387,204  2,613,821 

1836                 2,342,674  2,271,313  4,613,987 

1840                 2,524.859  1,349,137  3,873,996 

1844                 3,193,368  2,J79,087  6,371,455 

Sec.  3.     Production,  ami  eonsumpHon  of  iron  in  Framety  tkt 
UmUd  States^  and  Ireland. 

The  learned  M.  Malte  Bmn  in  his  Geography  estimated  the 
produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  France  in  1826  at  less  than  80,000 
tons ;  and  Mr.  Murray  in  his  Geography  estimated  it  in  1826,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Dupin  of  France,  at  161,000  tons.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  making  it  consists  of  wood, 
and  as  it  is  oomparatiyely  scarce  and  dear,  the  price  of  iron  is 
proportionably  high. 

The  <}uantity  made  in  France  from  1837  to  1841  appears  from 
the  official  documents  to  ha^e  been  as  follows,  stated  in  tons ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  pig  iron  having  been  finally  converted  into  the 
malleable,  wrought,  or  bar  iron. 

TeeiiL  Pig  Iron.  ICaUeeble  Iran. 

1837,  321,679  tons.  224,618  tons. 

1839,  350,177  «  231,761    " 

1840,  347,773  "  237,379    « 

1841,  377,142  «  '     263,747   « 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  hardware  annually  imported  into  France 

from  1^  to  1843,  was  between  twenty  and  tibirty  thousand  tons^ 

the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1842  amounting  to  23,428  tons^ 

.  16,464  of  which  was  pig  iron.     The  total  annual  consumption  of 

iron  in  France,  was  less  than  400,000  tons ;  and  less  than  the 
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^Qaatiiy  oonsomed  in  the  United  States,  by  abont  half  as  maoj 
inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  American  ReTolntion,  the  British  government 
disoonraged  and  prohibited  almost  every  kind  of  mannfaotures  in 
this  country  except  those  of  a  domestic  character.  Mills  for 
rolling  and  slitting  iron  and  plating  forges  were  prohibited,  and 
many  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  manufac- 
turing any  thing  for  themselves.  Very  little  iron  was  made  in  the 
oolomes  prior  to  the  Revolution,  perhaps  not  over  two  or  three 
thousand  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  &e  fifth  edition  of  his  Geography,  published  in 
1805,  treating  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  ^*  Iron-works  are  of  long 
standing,  and  their  products  increase  in  quantity,  and  improve  in 
quality.  The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges  37.  The  slitting 
and  roUin^-mills  are  said  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons  per  annum 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Allegany  mountains  are  11  forges, 
which  by  estimation  make  annually  about  400  tons  of  iron. 
T&ere  are  about  as  many  furnaces ;  some  of  these  have  failed 
for  want  of  ore."  The  quantity  of  iron  then  made  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  was  about  2000  tons,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Morse's  statements. 

The  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839  was 
over  seventy  thousand  tons. 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  manufacturers  of 

iron,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1830,  reported  the  amount  of  iron 

made  in  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

isaSL  issa 

P^  iron,  tons,  108,564     137,075 

Castingi  from  the  ore  at  blast  fumaoes,  14,840       18,273 

Bloomed  bar  iron  made  from  the  oro,  equal 

in  pig  iron  at  28  ewt.  pig  uron,  to  a  ton 

of  bar  iroB,  at  7,477        8,194 

Total  iron  made,  reok'd  in  pigs  and  cast'gs,  130,881  163,542 
The  pig  iron  was  all  converted  into  castings,  bar  iron,  nails 
and  other  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  in  1810,  1830  and  1840,  according  to  official 
reports  and  estimates,  and  in  1844,  according  to  the  estimates  in 
the  March  No.,  1845,  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  was  as  follows ; 

18ia      1880.      1840.      1841 

Pig  iron  and  castings  made 

from  the  ore  (tons,)  53,908    191,536    286,903*486,000 

Bar  and  other  wrouj^t  uron,  24,541    112.866    197,233    291,000 
Castings,  made  from  pig  iron,         ....         121,500 

•  Pcrfatpt  40,000  tons  of  the  castings  were  made  from  pig-iron,  leaving 
only  about  250,000  tmm  of  iron  made  from  ore  in  1840. 
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Tbe  production  m  the  United  States  of  iron  from  the  ore  may 
be  estimated  at  250,000  tons  dnring  each  of  the  years  1840, 
1841  and  1842.  It  inoreased  rapidly  nnder  the  tariff  of  1842; 
amounted  to  nearly  500,000  tons,  in  1844 ;  to  about  600,000 
tons  in  1845,  and  to  about  800,000  tons  annually  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  The  influence  of  large  importatkHis  under 
the  tariff  of  1846,  checked  the  further  increase  and  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  production  to  about  650,000  tons  during  the  years 
1849,  1850  and  1851. 

The  value  of  the  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  (that  m  Um 
bar  and  pig  iron  and  steel)  and  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel, 
(that  is  the  hardware,  castings,  dieet  iron,  nails,  and  cutlery) 
imported  into  the  United  States,  have  been  as  follows. 

X889.  1844  18601 

Bar  and  Pig-iron,  etc.,   $6,302,539      $3,313,796    $10,586,795 
Hardware,  6,507,510        2,380,027        7,078,603 

Total  $12,810,049      $5,693,823  $17,665,398 

The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  over  100,000  tons ;  ia 
1844  to  68,924  tons,  and  in  1850  to  over  351,000  tons;  the 
weight  of  the  hardware  and  other  manufactures  of  iron' and  steel 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty  from  the  custom-house  records, 
but  probably  amounted  to  over  40,000  tons  in  1839,  to  20,000 
tons  in  3844,  and  50,000  tons  in  1850  ;  making  the  whole  im- 
ports of  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  in  1839  about  140,000 
tons ;  in  1844  nearly  90,000  tons,  and  in  1850  about  400,000 
tons. 

The  annual  consumption  of  iron  and  hardware  in  the  Unitod 
States  increased  from  1840  to  1850  from  less  than  400,000  to 
about  1,000,000  tons;  and  the  annual  consumption  in  Graftt 
Britain  iocreased  from  about  1,000,000  to  over  1,300,000  tons; 
while  the  consumption  in  Ireland  did  not  probably  exoeied  50,000 
to  75,000  tons. 

Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  increase 
of  iron  works  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  17th  oentury  is  said  to  have 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Bat 
these  having  been  exhausted,  and  coal  not  having  been  found  of 
such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the 
Irish  iron  works  have  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  The  abovo 
are  the  remarks  of  McCullooh  who  states  the  importation  of  iron 
and  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardware  into  Ireland  during 
the  year  1835,  at  49,930  tons. 
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8kc.  4.     ProdmcHon  of  Iron  and  other  metals  in  the  several  cowtir 
tries  of  Europe. 
Estimate  made  in  1826  by  Von  Malohus,  a  atatiBtioian  of 
Prnasia,  of  the  annual  production  of  Iron,  Coal,  Copper,  Lead  and 
Salt  in  the  different  conntries  of  Europe.* 


Sweden  and  Norway^ 

Roam, 

Denmark, 

Great  Briteiii,  • 

Holland  and  Belgimn, 

Prussia, 

Sajcony, 

Hanover, 

Austria  aod  Hungary, 

BtTariau 

Other  Germaa  States, 

France, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Switzerland,    • 

Italian  States,  - 

Turkey, 


Total  (Von  Malchos,) 

Add  for  Great  Britain, 
Do  for  Ireland, 

Total, 


Iron. 
Tbns. 


78,913 
106,160 


22d,000 

18,125 

117,439 

4,000 

6,091 

56,513 

15,000 

29,805 

202,750 

8,750 

225 

3,750 

3,405 


875,926 

375,000 
3,000 


Copper. 


1,418 
3,684 


6,000 

750 

30 

70 

3.500 

9 

1,861 

100 

12 


14 


16,448 

3,858 
500 


Coal. 
Tons. 


30,650 


9,000,000 

2,770,000 

230.000 

31.000 

43,492 

113,000 

6,000 

16,100 

1,025,000 

400 

5,090 


13,270,732 

6,000,000 
100,000 


1,253,926    20,806  19,370,732  35,338  38,831,954 


Lead. 
Tons- 


30 
909 


15,000 

2,961 

521 

2,885 

4,000 

1,055 

1,250 

1,550 

45 

132 


30,338 
5,000 


Salt 
Cwfs. 


65,000 
1,818,100 


3,630,000 

1,216,090 

30,000 

293,528 

5,469,951 

555,500 

1,022,785 

5,000,000 

5,800,000 

2,650,000 

15,000 

4,648,000 

3,400,000 


35,613,954 
3,218,000 


The  table  of  Von  Malchas  seems  to  have  been  compiled  mostly 
from  official  reports,  and  may  be  regarded  as  approximating  very 
nearly  to  aocuraoy,  except  so  for  as  regards  Great  Britain. 

As  to  Great  Britain  it  gives  the  quantities  of  the  metals  pro- 
duced about  the  year  1806 ;  the  learned  writer  perhaps  not  beinff 
aware  of  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  production  of  tne  mines  of 
that  country,  diere  being  no  official  reports  of  the  products  of 
iron  from  1806,  to  about  the  year  1825.  It  thus  appears  that, 
about  the  year  1825,  the  annual  product  of  iron  ana  copper  in 
Great  Britain  was  about  as  great  as  it  was  in  all  Continental 
Europe ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  coal  and  lead  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  was  still  greater.  The  annual  product  of  British  iron  was 
then,  very  likely,  from  five  to  ten,  and  at  present  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  great  as  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  empire. 

•  See  the  American  Almanac  for  1833,  page  240. 
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The  qnantiiy  of  iron  annuallj  prodaoed  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time  (1851)  is  much  greater  than  was  produced  in  all 
Europe,  half  a  century  since.  The  iron  mines  of  the  United  States 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  scattered  through  more  than  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  apparently  inexhaustible ;  and  instead  of 
importing  annually  over  100,000  tons  of  iron,  steel  and  hardware 
at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  millons  of  dollars,  we  should 
divert  a  portion  of  our  farmers  from  forming  to  mining ;  make  at 
home  the  whole  quantity  of  iron,  steel  and  hardware  we  need  ; 
and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  annually 
raised,  create  a  home  market  for  them,  and  save  our  country  from 
being  drained  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

The  metals,  as  has  been  observed,  are  the  prbcipal  instruments 
and  agents,  and  constitute  the  very  main-spring  of  productive  in- 
dustry, of  every  kind.  There  are  but  few  mines,  however,  m  the 
world,  which  could  be  worked  with  focility,  or  to  much  advantage, 
until  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  blast  the  rocks,  and  of 
the  steam  engine  to  raise  and  clear  the  mines  of  water,  as  well  as 
to  raise  the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  mines  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  often  several  hundred  and  in  some  instances  over  two 
thousand  feet.  Without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  the  ancients  to  do  much  at  mining ;  and  without 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  work 
mines  very  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Though  the 
power  of  steam  had  been  previously  discovered,  and  many  expe- 
riments made  with  it,  yet  the  first  person  who  constructed  a 
machine  in  which  steam  was  successfully  applied  to  purposes  of 
usefulness,  was  Captain  Thomas  Savary,  of  England,  who  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1698.  He  applied  his  steam  engine 
to  pumping  water  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  to  raising  the 
ore  from  the  mines.  A  material  improvement  was  made  in 
Savary 's  engine  by  Thomas  Newcomen  of  Devonshire  in  1705  ; 
and  the  movements  of  the  engine  were  simplified  in  1717  by  Mr. 
Beighton,  without  changing  its  principle  ;  out  after  this  time,  no 
considerable  improvement  was  made  until  the  great  improvements 
of  James  Watt  about  the  year  1769.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say, 
that  mining  was  never  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  any  age 
or  any  country,  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine, 
in  the  18th  century. 

The  annual  products  of  the  mines  of  England  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  1688  are  stated  in  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
limd  as  follows :  Iron,  10,000  tons :  Copper,  375  tons :  Tin,  1,600 
tons :  Coal  consumed  in  London  about  350,000  tons :  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  about  as  much  more. 
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1500 

1700 

1750 

1800 

1   1840 

7,500 

14,000 

25,000 

150,000 

1,300,000 

2.500 

5,000 

7,000 

4.000 

2,000 

14,000 

22,000 

30,000 

60,000 

350,000 

4,000 

10,000 

laooo 

40,000 

80,000 

1,000 

3,000 

18,000 

40,000 

180,000 

5,000 

10,000 

18,000 

40,000 

130,000 

8,000 

16,000 

20,000 

40,000 

90,000 

7,000 

10,000 

12,000 

20,000 

65,000 

4,000 

5,000 

8.000 

20,000 

135,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

&oao 

9,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

5;ooo 

10,000 

64,000 

107,000 

168,000 

427,000 

2,351,000 

Eflliinate  of  the  number  of  tODs  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Europe  at  different  periods,  founded  on  the  researches  of  Von 
MalohuB,  Mo  Gcdloch,  and  others,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  condiition  of  each  country,  and  calculating  probabilities  as  to 
the  quantities  produced  prior  to  Yon  Malchus'  estimates ;  and  ia 
many  cases  since. 
Years. 

Great  Britain, 
Ireland,        •  -  - 

France,         -  -  " 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Russia,  -  ^  - 
Prussia,  *     - 

Austria  and  Hungary, 
German  States, 
Bei^um,      .  .  - 

Spam  and  Portoral, 
Italian  States  &  Switzerland, 

Total,       ... 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  United  States  according  to 
official  returns  and  reports  (as  heretofore  stated)  amounted  in 
1810  to  53,908  tons  :  in  1830  to  191,536  tons :  in  1840  to  about 
250,000  tons:  in  1850  to  about  650,000  tons ;  and  probably  did 
not  exceed  10,000  tons,  in  the  year^  1800 ;  and  1000  or  2000  tons 
in  the  year  1750. 

As  iron  is  the  great  handmaid  and  agent  of  industry,  the 
quantity  of  it  used  by  any  people,  is  a  test,  and  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  their  productive  mdustry.  This  test  shows  the  great 
advancement  of  the  British  during  the  past  century ;  their  supe- 
riority over  every  other  nation  in  produotive  industry ;  and  the 
great  superiority  of  modem  over  ancient  nations.  Next  to  Oreat 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  France  have  been 
making  the  most  rapid  progress  in  productive  industry,  and 
wealth. 

Skc.  5.  Of  C(7pper — il%  use  cmd  production. 
It  is  remarked  by  McCulloch,  that  if  we  except  gold  and  sU- 
ver,  copper  seems  to  have  been  more  early  known  than  anv  other 
metal.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  mewod  of 
working  iron  was  discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredient 
in  all  domestic  utensils,  and  instruments  of  war  ;  and  even  now  it 
is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rank  next  to  iron  in  utility. 
Alloys  of  copper  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.  Those  of 
copper  and  zinc,  forming  brass  and  bronae,  are  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  common  ;  but  those  of  copper  and  tin  are  perhaps 
the  most  important.     Tin  alloyed  with  copper  makes  it  more 
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jfbsible,  lef«  liable  to  nut,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  oAer 
substances,  harder,  denser  and  more  sonorous.  This  is  the  kind 
of  alloy  in  ns^  among  the  natives  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  with  which  they  constructed  axes 
other  tools,  and  instruments  of  industry. 

Copper  is  spoken  of  in  Brando's  Encyclopasdia  of  Science  and 
Art,  as  an  abundant  metal ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  many  ores, 
and  in  many  countries,  yet  it  is  a  very  scarce  metal,  and  found  in 
but  few  places  and  mines,  and  in  but  small  quantities,  compared 
with  iron.  Great  Britain  has  various  copper  mines,  in  ComwaU, 
Devonshire,  Wales,  &c.,  but  particularly  in  the  first.  Though 
known  long  before,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wrou^t 
with  much  spirit  until  the  last  century.  From  1726  to  1735, 
the  mines  of  England  and  Wales  produced  on  an  average  annu- 
ally, only  about  700  tons  of  pure  copper ;  during  the  ten  years 
from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced  on  an  average  2,650  tons  an* 
nually ;  in  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5,000  tons  ;  and  in  1830, 
McCulloch  estimated  their  produce  at  12,000  tons,  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Scotland  about  2,000  tons,  and  the  Irish  mines 
500  tons,  making  the  annual  product  of  all  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  time  14,500  tons. 

McGullodt  states  that  copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  and  Chili;  that  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  celebrated  copper 
mine,  supposed  to  have  been  worked  nearlv  1000  years ;  which,  in 
the  forepart  of  tiie  17th  century,  yielded  an  annual  product  of 
nearly  4,000  tons  of  pure  copper ;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined. 

He  quotes  Thomson's  travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.  Thid  state- 
ment sounds  a  little  fabulous,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  products  of  the  Cornwall  mines,  and  the  low  state  of  produc- 
tive industry,  at  that  period,  and  also  the  ficust  that  but  about  723 
tons  of  copper  were  exported  from  Stockholm,  the  principal  place 
of  export,  in  the  year  1832.  The  product  of  the  copper  mines 
in  the  provillce  of  Oleneta,  in  Russia,  is  estimated  at  3,375  Eng- 
lish tons  a  year.  The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  also  very  rich, 
and  their  produce  is  imported  into  Calcutta  and  Canton,  direct 
from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  be 
among  the  richest  in  the  world ;  the  Dutch  annually  import  about 
700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia,  and  the  Chinese  firom 
800  to  1000  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  copper  are  exported  from  the  Persian  mines,  and  some 
from  the  Russian  mines  of  Georgia  into  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Ure  states  the  products  of  all  the  Russian  copper  mines 
in  1830  at  8,860  tons;  in  1831  at  3,904  tons;  in  1832  at  3,620 
tons ;  and  in  1833  but  3,387  tons. 
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TliiB  and  the  taUe  of  Von  Malohns  oompme  the  subBtance  of 
tile  meagre  accounts  I  have  met  with  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  copper  produced  io  the  world  ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Great  Brita  n  are  greater  than 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Quantity  of  copper  and  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass, 
e^Kirted  from  Great  Britam,  and  their  value,  have  been  as  foUows : 


Ymn. 

Copper. 

Copper  and 

Talne. 

Am. 

2bM. 

1820 

6,098 

— 

1830 

9,167 

9,479 

ie867,344 

1835 

9,111 

12,104 

1,094,749 

1840 

5,926 

16,557 

1,450,464 

1844 

— 

19,444 

1,736,545 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  sine ;  the  excess  of  copper  and 
brass  over  pure  copper,  shows  the  quantity  of  brass  exported,  and 
also  the  rapid  increase  of  the  exportation  of  products  of  brass. 

Very  little  copper  has  been  heretofore  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1844,  the  value  of  copper  imported  was  $1,370,274, 
and  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  no  less  than  $  1 ,268,977 ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  a  little  from 
Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  from  South  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  value  imported  into  the  United  States 
annually  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  September  30th,  1838, 
amounted  to  about  §1,300,000;  and  the  quantity  annually  im- 
ported must  have  been  about  2,500  tons. 

The  recent  explorations  and  minm^  operations  in  the  upper 
peninsula  oT  Michigan,  Isle  Royal,  and  on  the  northern  snore 
of  Lake  Superior,  seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  neai^ly  the  whole 
coast  of  that  Lake,  and  part  also  of  the  north  eastern  coast  of 
Lake  Huron,  are  filled  with  veins  of  native  copper,  and  copper 
ore,  which  will  jdeld  vast  quantities  of  copper  and  much  silver  ; 
that  the  mines  and  veins  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  than 
all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  wrought  in  the  world ;  that 
the  hills  are  of  such  moderate  height,  the  climate  so  favorable  to 
health  and  physical  energy,  and  the  facilities  for  transporting  the 
ores  and  copper  by  navigable  waters  so  great,  that  they  can  be 
worked  to  better  advantage,  and  cheaper,  than  almost  any  other 
mines  on  the  earth.  If  our  citizens  will  turn  their  attention  to 
the  business  of  mining  and  smelting  copper,  they  can  soon  supply 
our  country 
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Sec  6.     7Hn — Its  Use  and  Production. 

McCollooh  states  in  his  Com.  Diet.,  title  tin,  that  the  ores  of 
this  metal  are  found  in  comparatively  few  places  ;  the  principal, 
and  perhaps  the  onlj  ones  are  Cornwall,  Oalicia,  Erzgeherg  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  Asia. 
They  are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite,  either  in 
veins  or  oeds,  and  are  often  associated  with  copper  and  iron 
pyrites.  Brande  says  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Mex- 
ico and  Chili. 

Tin  is  principally  used  as  a  covering  of  other  metals ;  to  cover 
iron  and  prevent  it  from  ozydiziDg,  or  rusting,  and  also  to  cover  . 
copper.  Thin  plates  of  iron  are  dipped  into  molten  tin,  which 
not  only  covers  the  iron  entirely,  hut  penetrates  it,  and  gives  the 
whole  a  white  color.  It  is  then  called  sheet  tin,  and  is  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  and  sometimes  to  ^ 
cover  the  roo&  of  buildings.  It  is  abo  alloyed  with  lead,  to  form 
pewter ;  but  as  tin  is  used  only  as  an  alloy,  and  as  a  very  thin 
covering  to  other  metals,  the  quantity  needed  is  very  trifling, 
when  compared  with  iron,  lead,  and  some  other  metals,  and  very 
small  also  when  compared  with  copper  and  silver. 

The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  from  a  very  re- 
mote era.  The  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  islands,  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  1 15.  Afler 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  British  tin  trade,  which  was 
always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance,  was  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  Be- 
sides Britain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  with  considerable 
quantities  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  applied  it,  except  to  cover  copper  vessels. 

Mr.  McC.  remarks,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes  were 
improved.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were  much  neglect- 
ed ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  business  of 
mining  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  ;  and  from  1720  to 
1740,  the  annual  produce  of  the  .British  mines  was  about  2,100 
tons.  The  produce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amount- 
ed, in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  to  3,254  tons  a  year. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years,  it  was  under  3000  tons  per  year ; 
since  wat  time  it  has  increased,  and  in  1827  and  1828  amounted 
to  nearly  5000  tons  each  year,  and  in  1837  to  5,130  tons ;  and  he 
says  the  average  produce  of  the  mines,  might  then  be  estimated 
at  4,500  tons  annually,  about  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  exported, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  used  at  home. 

He  gives  a  table  embracing  an  estimate  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  at  17,000  piculs ;  of  the 
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west  coast  of  that  peninsala,  including  Banoa  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  at  53,000  piouls ;  making  in  all  70,000  picals,  or  little 
over  4,000  tons,  each  picul  being  abont  136  pounds.  He  says 
the  average  export  from  Singapore,  daring  each  of  the  years, 
1820  and  1827,  amounted  to  16,342  piculs,  or  about  970  tons,  and 
that  the  great  marts  for  the  consumption  of  tin  are  China,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  annual  export  of  tin 
from  the  Island  of  Java  from  1828  to  1837  is  stated  at  36,000 
piculs,  or  a  little  over  2,000  tons. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  total  annual  product 
of  all  the  tin  mines  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  15,000  tons, 
about  one-third  part  of  which  is  from  the  single  island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  amount  specified  as  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1833,  is  about  237 J  tons;  and  the  value  of  tin  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1842,  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  $28,599,  and  of  glazed  or  tinned  hollow 
ware  at  f26,742. 

He  gives  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  British  and  of  ioreign 
(Banca  and  Malay)  tin  exported  by  the  British  to  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  America,  and  western  Asia,  in  1833,  specifying 
the  quantities  shipped  for  each,  showing  an  aggregate  of  about 
1,250  tons  of  British  tin,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  foreign  tin 
shipped  that  year. 

The  value  of  tin,  and  of  tin  and  pewter  wares  exported  from 
Great  Britain  annually  on  an  average  from  1831  to  1835  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  iS284,295  ;  and  in  1844  to  iS506,691. 

S£C.  7.  Ltod — lU  Use  and  Production, 
Lead  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  From  its  great  dura- 
bility it  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  water  pipes  and 
cisterns,  and  as  a  covering  for  flat  sur^ces  or  tops  of  buildings  ; 
and  when  converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  it  is 
mixed  with  oil  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  white  paint,  and  also  as 
the  principal  basis  of  ^paints  of  several  other  colors.  Alloyed 
with  tan,  it  forms  pewter,  and  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy 
with  which  printing  types  are  made. 

The  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
remote  era ;  but  those  of  Derbyshire  only  were  explored  previous 
to  1829.  Their  producte  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  were  estimated  by  Mcculloch  in  1833  as  follows:  those  of 
Derbyshire  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  annually ;  those  of  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland  from  11,000  to  12,000  tons,  and  the 
Scotch  mines  at  4,120  tons  annually.  He  estimated  their  pro- 
ducts in  his  Register  in  1839  at  from  45,000  to  50,000  tots 
annually.     He  states  the  quantity  of  lead,  and  manufactures  <^ 
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lead  exported  in  1821,  at  19,770  tons,  and  in  1833  at  13,898 
tons ;  in  1844  it  amounted  to  15,664  tons.  He  attributes  the 
great  fall  in  price  since  1825,  principally  to  the  vast  supplies 
of  that  metal  that  have  been  recently  furnished  by  the  mines 
of  Adra,  in  Grenada  in  Spain;  and  says  the  richness  of  the 
ore  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  enable  the  Span- 
iards, who  are  but  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  mining, 
to  undersell  every  other  people,  and  to  supply  most  markets  to 
which  they  have  access.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  several 
of  the  least  productive  of  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  have  been  already  abandoned  ;  and  it  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  the  duties  on  foreign  lead  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  some 
of  the  British  mines  from  sharing  the  same  fate. 

He  says  the  consumption  of  lead  in  France  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  that  it  is  nearly  all  imported ;  that  the  imports  averaged 
annually  from  1819  to  1822  inclusive  6,211,500  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1829  and  1830,  15,742,192  kilogrammes  annually,  and 
that  the  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Spain ;  and  he  attri- 
butes the  increased  consumption  io  France  to  the  fall  of  the 
Srice.  A  kilogramme  is  nearly  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoir- 
upois  weight,  and  1,000  kilogrammes  about  a  ton;  showing  the 
quantity  imported  into  France  in  1830  to  have  been  about  15,740 
tons. 

He  estimated  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  ten 
years,  from  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  at  55,903,888  pounds ;  equal 
to  about  25,000  tons,  or  2,500  tons  annually.  The  quantity  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to 
the  returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  was  equal  to  nearly  14,000 
tons,  and  the  quantity  mined  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
The  quantity  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States,  as 
reported  among  our  domestic  exports  for  the  year  1842,  was  about 
6,500  tons,  valued  at  $523,428;  and  the  quantity  exported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  amounted  to  nearly 
8,200  ton?,  valued  at  $595,238. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  lead,  besides  white  and 
red  lead,  during  the  eight  years,  ending  Sept.  30th,  1828, 
amounted  to  $2,010,981,  or  an  average  annually  of  $251,372; 
in  1841  they  amounted  to  $3,702,  and  since  that  time  to  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  imports  of  lead  into  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1835, 
amounted  to  over  1,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $54,112,  and  the 
red  and  white  lead  imported  amounted  to  832^215  pounds,  valued 
at  $50,225.  The  value  of  lead  exported  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  only  $17,346,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  United  States 
that  year  for  lead,  of  nearly  $86,991 ;  while  the  balance  in  favor 
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of  the  United  States  in  1844  for  lead  exported,  over  and  above 
the  amonnt  imported,  was  no  less  than  (582,884;  showing  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1835 
and  1844,  of  no  less  than  $629,875.  Prior  to  1835,  the  imports 
of  lead  into  the  United  States  were  large ;  the  present  balance  in 
their  favor  is  of  great  consequence ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  United  States  shotdd  not  soon  supply  themselves  with 
iron  and  copper,  as  well  as  lead,  and  have  a  surplus  of  each  to 
export,  instead  of  importing  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  copper,  and  manganese  produced  by  the 
mines  of  France  in  1841,  and  the  quantity  imported  that  year  for 
consumption,  is  stated  as  follows : 

Lead  produced  from  the  mines  638  tons.  Imported  17,375  tons. 
Copper         do  do  100  "  do  9,910  " 

Manganese  do  do  4,978  <^  do  1,341   '^ 

Sec.  8.  On  Zinc — its  uUj  and  the  trade  in  it. 

Zinc  appears  to  be  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  countries, 
and  in  no  very  great  quantities.  MoCulloch  says  it  is  procured 
in  Ftintshire  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  the  province 
of  Tnnan  in  China;  and  in  Qleinitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  from 
which  latter  place,  the  foreign  lino  brought  into  England  b 
principally  procured.  Besides  its  employment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass,  bell  metal,  &c.,  to  alloy  with  copper,  zinc  has  of 
late  years  been  formed  into  plates,  and  applied  to  many  uses  for 
which  lead  was  formerly  usea,  such  as  the  roofing  of  buildings, 
the  manufacture  of  water  spouts,  dairy  pans,  &c. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  statement  of  the  amount  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  imports  into  Great 
Britain  in  1831  were  3,820  tons,  and  the  exports  3,134  tons,  and 
in  1832  the  imports  amounted  to  3,438  tons,  and  the  exports  to 
2,487  tons. 

The  value  of  the  linc  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1842 
was  f  105,984,  and  in  1844  it  amounted  to  $113,099,  only 
Si,  139  of  which  was  re-exported.  From  these  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  produced  in  the  world  is  comparatively 
small,  and  that  it  is  a  metal  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
principally  used  as  a  substitute  for  tin,  lead,  and  pewter,  on 
account  of  being  cheaper  than  those  metals.  McCulloch 
remarks  that  the  word  lino  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
writings  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541  ;  but  the  method  of 
extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  until  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century. 
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Sbc,  9.  Coal — Ui  %se  and  production. 

Fuel  18  as  neoessaiy  to  the  existenoe  and  comfort  of  man  in 
cold  climates,  as  either  bread,  meat,  or  clothing.  Though  coal 
is  of  very  little  use  to  a  people  in  a  new  country,  while  wood  for 
fuel  is  abundant ;  yet  a  dense  population  cannot  exist  in  a  cold 
climate  without  fifreat  difficulty  and  suffering,  unless  they  have  a 
good  supply  of  pS  or  mineral  coal  for  fuel  to  warm  their  dwellings 
and  work-shops,  as  well  as  to  propel  machinery.  The  peat  of 
Ireland  serves  as  a  partial  but  poor  substitute  for  coal. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  quantity 
of  coa]  raised  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain;  the  quantity 
shipped  coastwise  from  one  port  to  another,  and  to  Ireland  in 
1841  was  7,649,899  tons;  1,848,294  tons  were  exported  the 
same  year  to  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  the  British  iron  works  annually  was  estimated  at  6,877,000 
tons,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass, 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  copper,  tin,  and  in  the  potteries,  about  as 
much  more,  or  nearly  7,000,000  tons ;  nearly  all  of  which  was 
used  on  the  spot,  and  not  included  in  any  accounts  of  shipments. 
Beside  this,  large  quantities  are  used  for  fuel  near  the  mines,  not 
included  in  the  shipments,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  by  the 
mines  were  estimated  at  over  30,000^000  tons  annually.  MoCul- 
loch  in  his  Register  estimated  it  in  1839  at  31,024,417  tons; 
which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  about  40,000,000  cords  of 
wood. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industiy,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  coal  fields  opened  in  France  in  1836  was  forty- 
six,  and  in  1841  they  numbered  sixty-two,  comprising  256  mines, 
situated  in  forty-one  of  the  sixty-eight  departments;  of  which 
number,  nine  furnished  anthracite  coal  only,  fourteen  lignite  only, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  furnished  bituminous  ccmI,  five  of 
them  yielding  anthracite  coal  also. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  round  mlmbers,  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  raised  from  the  French  coal  mines  at  four  different 
periods,  and  the  quantity  in  tons  of  foreign  coal  consomed  in 
France  during  the  same  years : 

1814.  1826.  1836.         1841. 

Tons  raised,  665,610    1,301,045    2,544^35    3,410,200 

Foreign  coal  consumed,  165,345       505,180       999,452    1,619,160 

Total  eonsumed  in  Franco,  820,000    1,800,000    3,517,000    4,980,000 

the  exports  of  coal  being  smalL     Of  the  imports  of  coal  in  184 1, 
it  is  stated  that  992,226  tons  were  from  Belgium ;  196,502  tona 
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from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  429,950 
tons  from  Oreat  Britain,  and  only  482  tons  from  all  other  conn- 
tries.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  the  various 
kinds  of  ooal  in  France  in  1841,  was  29,320,  of  whom  22,595 
worked  in  the  mines. 

The  production  of  pit  or  mineral  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  was  about  1,800,000  tons. 

Sec.  10.     SaU — the  produciion  and  amsumption. 

AU  the  salt  made  in  the  United  States,  is  made  by  either  boil- 
mg  or  solar  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  is  strictly  a  manufac- 
tured and  not  a  mineral  product ;  but  the  principal  part  produced 
in  Europe  is  taken  from  mines  in  a  crystallized  state  (See  the 
table  from  Von  Malchus  ante,  section  4.) 

Porter  states  the  production  and  exportation  of  salt  from  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  follows : 


Yem, 

PlodnctioD. 
Owls. 

EzportatloiL 
BudMlfl. 

1827 

6.347,280 

7,475,025 

1830 

8,666,440 

10,499,778 

1835 

7,200,080 

8,317,029 

1840 

11,063,280 

12,847,663 

1844 

11,062,240 

13,476,884 

The  whole  of  this  large  quantity  of  salt  was  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  part  of  it  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  export- 
ation to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  above  stated,  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  that  country, 
which  amounted  during  the  year  1835,  to  1,646,614  bushels. 

Though  we  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1839 — 6,179,174 
bushels,  and  the  production  has  been  annually  increasing  since 
that  time,  yet  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1850 
— 1 1,224,185  bushels,  at  an  expense  of  $1,237,186  ;  the  exports 
are  but  a  trifle.  Macaulay  says  the  first  bed  of  rock  salt  discovered 
in  Great  Britain,  was  found  in  Cheshire  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  but  it  does  not  appear  i/o  have  been  worked  during  that  age. 

Sec.  11.  General  reflections. 
Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  diffused  throughout 
the  earth,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost 
every  country,  but  is  much  the  most  abundant  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Comparatively  little  iron  ore  is  found  in  any  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  it  would  seem 
from  ancient  profane  history,  as  well  as  from  the  scriptures,  that 
copper  and  its  alloy,  brass,  and  even  silver,  and  in  western 
Europe,  tin  also,  were  about  as  abundant,  and  used  in  nearly  as 
8 
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large  qoantitieB  as  iron.  Tbe  quantity  of  copper  prodncotl  in 
Europe  and  western  Asitf  at  this  time,  from  the  best  information 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  does  not  exceed  25,000  tons  annuidly ; 
and  including  all  Asia,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  not  oyer 
31,000  tons ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  in  the  comparativly  low  state 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  mining  and  other  productive 
industry  among  the  Roman  people,  that  the  annual  product  of 
copper  could  have  been  more  than  10,000  tons,  and  of  iron  more 
than  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons,  or  50,000  tons  annually  at  the 
most,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  century,  that  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  statistics,  and  all  the  estimates  prior  to  that  time,  are 
founded  on  the  state  of  science,  industry,  and  condition  of  the 
people  ;  but  those  of  a  recent  period  are  mostly  of  an  official 
character,  and  generally  collected  with  care. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time,  Great  Britain  produces  about  half 
of  all  the  iron  made  in  tbe  world ;  nearly  half  the  copper ;  and 
nearly  one-third  part  the  tin  \  beside  a  pretty  large  supply  for 
home  consumption  of  lead,  and  some  for  export;  and  also  a 
considerable  supply  of  zinc,  and  several  other  metals  of  minor 
importance ;  but  if  we  look  back  no  further  than  the  revolution 
of  1688,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Capt. 
Savary,  to  a  period  before  that  revolution  and  the  revocation  of 
the  eaict  of  Nantes  had  produced  much  effect  upon  the  relative 
condition  and  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  shall 
find  that  the  products  of  British  industry,  and  of  British  mines, 
did  not  exceed  those  of  many  other  countries  of  Europe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Only  a  century  and  a  half  since,  the  commerce  of  Holland 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  pro- 
ductive industry  and  wealth  of  England  and  Wales  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  less  than  half  as 
much  territory.  Holland  then  had  extensive  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  Great  Britain  nothing  but  a  few  trading  factories ; 
whereas  she  now  holds  dominion  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
people,  who  have  been  conquered  by  a  company  of  British 
merchants.  A  century  since,  (in  1750)  Great  Britain  did  not 
hold  a  foot  of  territory  on  the  continent  of  America,  which  she 
now  holds ;  aU  her  western  possessions  consisted  of  a  few  small 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  the  original  thirteen  states  of  this 
Union,  and  the  unsettled  territories  attached  to  them,  comprising 
about  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  in  1485, 
England  was  mostly  a  grazing  country  ;  poor  when  compared  with 
the  Italian  States,  Spain,  France,  Burgundy,  (now  Holland  and 
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Belgium,)  and  eveo  Portugal ;  and  though  her  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  numerous,  which  constituted  her  chief  wealth,  and 
her  population  was  less  than  one-fith  part  as  great  as  it  is  now, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  frequent  dearths  and  famines,  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  was  much  less,  and  probably  not 
half  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  it  is  now.  Tho 
tin  and  lead  mines  were  then  considerably  worked,  (as  they  were 
the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe,)  and  tin,  lead,  wool,  and 
a  few  ooarse,  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  which  were  sent  to 
Burgundy  or  Flanders  to  be  dyed,  dressed,  and  finished,  were 
the  principal  exports.  Jacob  says,  in  his  historical  enquiry  in 
relation  to  the  precious  metals,  Chap,  zii:  p.  183,  that  ^'By 
comparing  the  price  of  wool  as  given  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  with  the  exchequer  records  of  the  year  1354,  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  amounted  to  full  12,715,200 
pounds  weight.  Besides  the  wool,  there  were  in  the  same  year 
ooarse  cloths  exported,  whose  value  amounted  to  iSl 6,266  in  tho 
money  of  that  time,  or  to  $41,490,  in  our  present  money. 

Wool  then,  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
eonstituted  the  principal  part  in  value,  of  the  exports  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  13th  and  14tii  centuries  the  average 
annual  exports  were  only  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling— during  the  16th  century  they  amount>'d 
to  from  J£l, 000,000  to  iSl  ,500,000  annually;  during  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  century,  to  from  je2,000,000  to  ^62,500,000 ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  to  about  £3fiOOfiOO 
per  annum. 

The  average  exports  of  Great  Britain  during  the  three  years 
ending  with  1701,  amounted  to  iS6 ,449, 594 ;— during  six  years 
ending  with  1755,  they  amounted  to  £12,220,974 — and  during 
eight  years  ending  with  1792,  to  iS18,621,942. 

The  official  value  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  1835  amounted  to  £77,932,616;  and  in  1844 
to  £131,564,503.  The  standard  prices  of  official  valuations 
have  not  been  changed  since  1696  ;  and  they  therefore  show  the 
relative  quantities  of  goods  exported  at  diffisrent  periods.  But  a 
mere  trine  is  exported  from  Ireland. 

Nearly  half  the  exports  during  the  17th  century  consisted  of 
woollen  goods ;  at  present  about  half  their  exports  consist  of  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  manufacture  and  trade 
in  cotton  has  grown  up  since  the  y^ar  1780,  and  the  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled  by  that  means.  The  reason 
why  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  so  small  up  to  the  revolu 
tion  of  1688,  and  even  up  to  the  American  revolution,  was  this- 
they  had  very  little  to  export  which  any  nation  wanted 
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Henry  VII  and  his  successors  encouraged  domestic  manu&o- 
tures  and  commerce ;  and  as  soon  as  these  branches  of  industry, 
together  with  mining,  began  to  improve  and  flourish,  aoriculture 
improved  with  them,  until  England  became  an  agricoltaral  as 
well  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Mining  and  manufactures  not 
only  supply  the  tools,  and  instruments  of  agriculture,  but  they 
create  a  market  for,  and  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  produots  ; 
and  thus  stimulate  agricultural  industry. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  annually  in  Great  Britain  is  now 
eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  three  centuries  since — and 
that  of  other  grains  and  vegetables -about  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  These  are  singular  &cts,  and  show  the  close  dependence 
of  agriculture  on  commerce,  and  on  mining,  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  amount  of  iron  now  used  in  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of 
tools  and  instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  probably  ten 
times  as  great  as  it  was  two  centuries  since.  Ploughs  were  then 
rude  things  made  of  wood,  with  only  a  point  of  iron  ;  now  all  that 
part  running  in  the  ground  is  made  of  iron.  Then  the  farmer 
could  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  very  little — but  now 
he  can  plough  as  deep  as  he  pleases.  The  agricultural  tools  of 
the  present  day  render  labour  two  or  three  times  as  effective  as 
it  was  then,  enable  the  farmer  to  plough  his  lands  deeper,  better, 
and  easier,  to  cultivate  them  more  thoroughly  and  subdue  them 
more  perfectly  ;  and  therefore  they  produce  more  abundantly. 

To  make  the  machinery  of  G-reat  Britain  and  her  railroads  re* 
quired  an  immense  amount  of  iron,  and  a  large  quantity  ia 
required  annually  for  new  mills,  factories,  machinery,  railroads, 
&c  ,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  repair  the  old,  and  supply  such  as  has  been 
worn  out. 

Nearly  all  her  machinery  is  moved  by  the  Steam  Engine,  by 
means  of  coal.  Her  manufiictures  are  thus  dependent  on  the 
products  of  her  mines.  The  manufactures  and  domestic  products 
exported  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  with,  and  nearly. as 
fast  as  the  aggregate  products  of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tm, 
lead  and  zinc,  which  have  caused,  as  well  as  furnished  the  instru- 
ments of  her  increased  productive  industry. 

While  England  remained  a  gracing  country,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  and  her  principal  exports  were  wool,  coarse, 
unfinished,  not  dyed  woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin, 
copper  and  hardware,  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle,  tho  people 
were  comparatively  poor,  and  the  nation  feeble,  and  the  popula- 
tion doubled  only  once  in  three  or  four  centuries.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  people  turned  their 
attention  more  to  mining  and  manufactures,  agriculture  finding 
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better  maricets,  improved  more  rapidly  than  it  bad  ever  done 
before ;  the  people  were  mncb  better  supplied  liian  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  with  grain  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history,  Great  Britain  exported  large  quantities  of 
grain,  and  her  population  increased  about  24  per  cent,  in  fifty 
years.  After  the  British  people  had  made  great  progress  in 
inventions,  and  in  mining  and  manu&oturing  industry,  and  about 
one-third  part  only  of  the  adult  male  population  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  population  has  increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast, 
during  the  present  century,  as  it  did  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  apiculture  is  so  much  improved,  that  if  they 
did  net  import  a  bushel  of  grain,  the  whole  people,  though  nearly 
six  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ance,  would  not  only  be  much  better  housed,  and  supplied  with 
better  clothing,  lodging,  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  but  better 
supplied  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  every  kind  of  food  except 
meat,  at  the  present  time,  than  they  were  then.  Her  manufac- 
turing power  and  industry  is  based  on  the  production  of  her 
mines ;  ner  mining  and  ^  manufacturing  industry  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  materials  of  her  immense  commerce,  and  is  the  source  of 
her  great  wealth  and  power  ;  and  by  means  of  the  improvements 
in  tools  and  implements  furnished  by  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
valuable  markets  furnished  by  her  millions  engaged  in  mining, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  her  agriculture  has  been  improved 
to  a  degree  unequalled  in  any  country,  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  supplies  of  ops  of.  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  in  aU  probability,  more  abundant  than  Great  Britain, 
and  much  more  easily  obtained,  than  they  can  be  in  that  country 
at  this  day.  We  have  also  large  and  numerous  coal  fields,  an 
anlimited  amount  of  water  power,  extensive  forests  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  timber,  and  the  means  of  furnishing  ourselves  with 
a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  as  well  as  cotton 
for  manufacturing,  four  or  five,  if  not  ten  times  as  great,  as  can 
be  supplied  by  the  British  Isles.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  much  greater  than  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  are  nearly  as  much  advanced  in  wealth,  and 
much  more  so  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  than  she 
was  half  a  century  since.  What  then  is  our  correct  policy  ?  Is 
it  to  confine  our  industry  mostly  to  agriculture  as  England  did 
prior  to  the  year  1688,  to  discourage  mining  and  manufactures 
by  means  of  free  trade,  and  try  to  feed  the  JSritish  and  French, 
and  let  them  clothe  us,  and  furnish  us  with  the  metals  we  need  ? 
Shall  we  follow  the  example  of  England  of  the  16th  and  17th 
oentttries,  which  kept  her  poor  and  feeble  ?  Or  shall  we  follow 
her  example  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  which  has  made  her 
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rich  and  powerfiil  ?  Shall  toe  remain  trUnUary  to  England^  as 
toe  were  while  c6Umt$y  and  keep  ourselves  poor  as  agricuUurisis^ 
to  foster  (Mid  enrich  her  manufacturers  and  mintrSy  or  shall  we 
make  ourselves  independent,  and  improve  our  conditiony  hy  furnuk^ 
ing  the  metals  a/nd  ma/nufactures  for  ourselves  1 

Gh)ld  and  silver  will  be  treated  of  in  another  chapter 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Ox  THK  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURB  AND  THR 
MECHANIC  ARTS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HEALTH, 
CONDITION,  AND  INCREASE  OF  MAN. 

Sec,  1.  Origin  amd  conditum  of  the  useful  a/rtSj  and  of  agricul- 
ture among  ancierU  nations. 
The  native  Mexicans  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  hut  had  learned  the  art  of 
mining  and  forging  copper,  and  hardening  it,  with  which  they 
made  a  rough  species  of  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood,  as  well  as 
implements  of  a  rude  character  for  digging  up  and  cultivating  the 
earth.  It  seems,  however,  that  thej  had  no  domestic  animals 
which  they  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
animals  for  ploughing  or  drawing  wheeled  carriages,  and  that 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  plough  or  wheeled  carriage,  wagon, 
or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  When  the  nations  about  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  first  learned  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages 
and  ploughs,  is  unknown,  as  that  time  was  prior  to  the  period  of 
authentic  profane  history,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  silent  on 
the  subject.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  wheeled  carriages  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Greeks.  In  1  Kings  zix.  19,  which  was 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  read  of 
Elisha's  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  The  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  had  some 
rude  axes  and  other  instruments  and  implements  made  of  stone, 
with  which  they  could  dig  up  and  cultivate  the  earth  by  manual 
labor  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  laborious  and  slow  process ; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  much  in  cultivating  the  earth, 
in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  implements.  Agriculture  must 
necessarily  have  been  confined  to  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  mere  trifle  of  grain.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Canaanites  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  at 
the  time  the  Israelites  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com  ;  hence 
famines  were  common  in  those  days. 

The  art  of  masonry,  making  mortar,  making  and  burning  brick, 
and  tbe  use  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar  in  building  dwelling 
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booses  and  oonsirnctiDg  temples,  walls  for  the  defence  of  citiesi 
&c.,  was  also  learned  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world.  This 
we  know  from  the  accounts  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  building  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  the  accounts  of  profane 
history  of  the  building  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  exhibit  columns,  statues,  and  fabrics  of 
stone,  curiously  wrought  with  the  chisel,  and  many  of  them  cut 
out  of  a  single  solid  stone  of  such  an  immense  size,  that  it  required 
a  great  number  of  men,  and  the  most  powerful  machinery  and 
complicated  mechanism  to  move  them  from  the  beds  where  thej 
were  quarried,  and  elevate  them  to  their  proper  positions  ;  where 
they  have  remained  for  thousands  of  years,  no  human  being  can 
determine  how  long,  monuments  of  the  mechanical  power,  skill, 
and  industry  of  the  Thebans. 

The  Thebans  must  have  been  acquainted  with  iron,  making  and 
using  edge  tools,  and  working  in  wood,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  make  wheeled-carriages,  build 
scaffolds,  and  construct  machinery  of  sufficient  power  to  move 
many  miles,  and  elevate  to  their  respective  places,  such  immense 
columns  and  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Those  cities 
were  built  and  all  these  things  were  done  when  agriculture, 
strictly  speaking  (that  is,  cultivating  the  earth  by  ploughing  or 
otherwise  digging  it  up,  and  sowing  grain,)  was  in  its  infancy  and 
scarcely  known.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
nation  that  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in  the  meohanio 
arts,  and  particularly  in  the  arts  of  building  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  in  agriculture,  about  or  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  is  supposed ;  and  these  arts  spread  from  there 
to  Western  Asia,  and  to  Greece,  and  from  there  to  Rome,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  mechanic  arts  in  Egypt  were  in 
advance  of  agriculture j  which  followed,  and  could  neither  precede 
them,  nor  advance  any  faster  than  they  did ;  and  such  would 
appear  to  he  the  condition  of  all  countries,  if  we  except,  perhaps, 
colonies;  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
upon  commerce,  and  carvnot  advanu  any  faster  than  they  advance. 

The  Israelites  were  at  first  a  pastoral,  and  eventually  became 
an  agricultural  people ;  the  Tyrians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  many  other  nations,  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
them  in  the  mechanic  arts.  When  King  Solomon  formed  the 
design  of  building  a  great  and  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
he  sent  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  carpenters  and  laborers  to 

Set  out  the  timber  and  do  the  wood-work,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
lat  the  Tyrians  were  more  skiifal  mechanics  and  workers  ia 
wood  than  the  Israelites.     These  Tyrian  carpenters  and  laborers 
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were  paid  by  Solomon,  wiih  provisions  and  other  agrioaltnral  pro- 
ducts.    See  1   Kings,  Chap,  y.,  6-9. 

Sec.  2.  Improvements  in  agricultural  implements  in  modem  times. 
The  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  first  necessity, 
consist  of  the  plough,  spade,  or  pick-aze,  hoe,  pruning-hook, 
wagon,  and  axe.  The  ploughs  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Heorews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of  various  shapes  and  rude 
form,  some  of  them  having  a  little  iron  sharo,  and  a  pieoe  of  wood 
veiy  ill  constructed,  intended  as  a  mould-board  to  turn  over  the 
ground,  but  the  majority  of  ploughs  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  more  modern  times,  some  ploughs  were  made  with  wheels,  and 
the  mould-board  was  improved  in  shape,  and  became  better 
adapted  to  use ;  but  the  plough  was  still  a  large,  ill-shapen,  rough 
wocKlen  instrument,  until  after  the  invention  of  iron  mould-boards, 
and  iron  landsides  fitted  to  shares,  constituting  all  that  part  of  a 
plough  which  runs  in  the  ground.  The  first  iron  plough  was 
made  of  wrooght  iron  in  Scotland,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Cast-iron  ploughs  were  invented  soon  after- 
wards, and  were  introduced  into  general  use  in  G-reat  Britain 
and  majiy  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  all  that  part  of  the  plough  which  runs  in  the 
ground  is  now  made  of  iron,  it  soon  wears  perfectly  smooth,  runs 
much  easier,  cuts  a  more  uniform  furrow,  and  turns  it  over 
smoother,  and  more  perfectly,  than  a  wooden  plough  possibly  can. 
It  does  its  work  much  better  and  faster  than  a  wooden  plough, 
and  requires  not  over  half  as  much  animal  power  to  draw  it 
through  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  agricultural  implements  which  has  ever 
been  made. 

During  the  present  century,  carriages  and  wagons  have  been 
ereatly  improved,  and  made  to  run  much  easier,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  axle-trees,  the  use  of  more  iron  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  making  the  woodwork  lighter.  All  the  implements  of 
agriculture  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  centu- 
ry, and  many  new  ones  have  been  invented,  such  as  machines  and 
inatruments  for  threshing,  planting,  hoeing,  raking  hay,  &c.  Very 
little  improvement  seems  to  have  beon  made  in  agriculturid 
implements  for  thousands  of  years,  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  showSj 
that  agriculture  is  the  last  department  of  industry  in  which  m- 
provements  have  usually  been  made  ;  and  when  madcj  that  they  have 
been,  in  most  cases^  only  new  applications  of  some  mechanieal  power 
or  imtrumeni  previously  usdi. 
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Sec.  3.  CivilizaUon — its  origin  in  warm  dimaUs, 
Tbe  art  of  building  with  briok  and  stone  was  brought  to  a  tol- 
erable state  of  perfection,  first  in  Upper  Egypt  at  Thebes,  and 
afterwards  at  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lower  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Oreece,  whilst  most  of  the  other  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
ture  were  in  a  comparative  state  of  infancy.  This  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  causes  ;  in  the  warm  climates  of  Egypt, 
south-western  Asia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  earth  produced  enough  spontaneously,  and  with 
very  little  attention  from  man,  to  supply  him  with  food ;  the 
warmth  and  even  temperature  of  the  climate  seemed  not  to  require 
much  clothing ;  and  the  scorching  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  dafy 
re»idered  a  dwelling  to  shelter  him  from  its  ra/ys^  an  object  of 
greater  necessity ^  than  any  thing  else  which  nature  did  not  furnish 
him.  Hence  a  dwelling  was  the  first^  and  greatest  object  of 
necessity  which  man  was  required  to  furnish  for  himself y  by  Ids 
own  a/rt  and  industry  ;  and  hence  large  and  magnificent  dwellings^ 
palaces,  castles,  and  temples,  became  objects  of  pride,  ambition, 
and  rivalship,  among  the  wealtiiy  and  powerful,  which  stimulated 
kings  and  princes  to  tax  their  subjects  to  labor  for  years,  for  the 
erection  of  vast  fabrics,  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  pride 
atid  ambition.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  being  exercised  for 
centuries  in  making  the  necessary  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood ;  in 
oonstruoting  wheeled-carriages,  and  machinery  for  moving  the 
materials,  and  raising  them  ;  and  in  devising  and  inventing  sSl  the 
tools,  implements  and  mechanical  powers,  which  constituted  the 
great  chain  of  means  proper  and  necessary  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing and  erecting  those  vast  monuments ;  these  means, 
implements,  and  tools  suggested  to  his  mind  the  mode  of  gratifying 
other  wants,  and  providing  himself  with  other  comforts,  and  were 
oonverted  to  pther  uses ;  and  thus  led  the  way  to  other  and  more 
extensive  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
to  the  application  of  many  of  them  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  man,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  introduction  of  other  arts,  and  to  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  germ  of  civilization  thus  put  forthy  amd  bore  its 
first  fruits  in  warm  cUmates^  amd  was  transplanted  from  age  to 
agCy  by  colonists^  travellers^  merchants,  amd  warriors^  to  more 
northern  countries*  In  the  cold  and  severe  climates  of  the  north, 
the  earth  produced  spontaneously  very  few  fruits,  scarcely  any 
grains,  and  very  little  vegetable  food  of  any  kind  wholesome  for 
man ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  mostly  on  animal  food,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  wants.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter, 
rendered  not  only  a  warm  hut  or  cabin,  but  a  goodly  quantity  of 
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wann  olothing  absolutely  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  and  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  living,  was  by  hunting,  as  he  could  live  on 
the  fleah,  and  clothe  himself  with  the  skins  of  his  game  ;  and  if  ho 
had  any  surplus  skins,  he  could  use  them  in  covering  his  cabin,  and 
making  it  more  comfortable. 

Not  only  the  sciences,  but  nearly  all  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  the  improvements,  inventions  and 
productive  industry  of  man  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the 
mechanic  arts  and  in  commerce,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
human  family,  were  confined  to  warm  and  dry  climates,  to  the 
warm  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia.  In  fact,  in  those  periods  of  the  world, 
when  the  mechanic  arts  were  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  man 
enjoyed  so  few  comforts  of  life,  and  was  subject  to  so  many 
privations  and  sufferings  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  cold 
and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes,  as  to  produce 
very  great  mortality;  particularly  among  children — and  render  it 
impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  increase.  Though  Italy  is  not 
larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  now  contains  but  few 
more  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  years  will  contain  less ;  yet  the 
population  of  Italy  was  probably  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  old  world  was  entirely  confined  to 
countries  lying  below  the  d5th  degree  of  latitude  ;  from  thence  it 
n»read  to  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  to 
Greece,  and  extended  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it 
remained  until  the  Roman  power  extended  it  a  few  degrees  farther 
north.  In  those  early  ages,  all  the  inhabitants  living  above  the 
50th  degree  of  latitude,  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  and 
those  living  between  the  40th  and  50  degrees  of  latitude  subsisted 
mostly  in  the  same  manner,  though  some  of  them  were  wandering 
shepherds,  and  subsisted  upon  the  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  made  clothing  and  tents  of  their  skins.  These  were  the  only 
modes  of  existence  in  countries  where  the  winters  were  cold  and 
severe,  before  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  To  cultivate  the  earth  without  tools  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  was  impossible ;  and  such  tools  and  implements  cannot 
be  made,  until  a  people  have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful 
arts.  For  want  of  fixed  habitations,  and  of  scythes  and  instru- 
ments to  out  and  secure  hay  for  their  flocks,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  in  many  countries,  of  going  south  in  winter,  and  re- 
turning again  to  the  north  in  summer. 

M.  Compte,  a  learned  French  philosopher,  in  a  very  able  work, 
entitled  "  Traits  do  Legiplation,"  shows  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
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the  world,  and  until  within  a  oomparativelj  few  centuries,  the 
natives  of  all  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
continents,  in  cold  climates,  were  generally  more  rude  and 
sayage,  and  had  made  less  progress  in  civilization  and  prodactiye 
industry,  than  those  of  warm  climates.  This  is  the  case  with  our 
North  American  Indians  even  at  this  day ;  those  of  the  south 
have  made  more  progress  in  civilization,  are  generally  more 
intelligent,  have  more  industry,  and  are  more  inclined  than  those 
of  the  north,  to  abandon  the  chase,  and  live  like  the  whites,  by 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  A  hunting  people  live  very 
much  isolated  and  scattered,  have  but  few  bonds  of  union,  very 
little  society,  and  scarcely  any  government  except  a  chieftain  to 
lead  them  to  battle  in  time  of  war.  Each  one  is  exerting  himself 
in  solitude  to  procure  food  for  himself,  or  his  children,  and  they 
rarely  act  in  concert,  except  in  matters  of  war.  In  warm 
climates,  subsistence  is  much  more  abundant,  population  more 
dense,  the  bond  of  union  which  holds  society  together,  the  natural 
sympathy  of  man  for  man  appears  much  stronger,  society  is 
generally  more  firmly  knit  together  under  a  strong  monarchical 
government,  in  most  cases  absolute  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  contjrol  and  direction  of  the  mon- 
arch and  his  principal  officers ;  and  hence  the  practicability  ai 
effecting  great  objects,  building  cities,  magnificent  palaces,  templeSi 
&c.,  by  concert  of  action  ;  and  hence  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
art  of  building  and  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  4.  Gla$$-window$y  Chimneys^  Stoves^  the  Steam  Engintj 
Fudy  Cold  and  Heat^  a/nd  their  injluenu  on  tht  comfort$ 
cmd  industry  of  man. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  and  by  whom  the  art  of  making 
glass  was  discovered ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Syria,  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was 
not  much  used  or  known  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Augustas 
GsBsar,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Its  principal  use  among  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  botties,  drinking  vessels  and  matters 
of  ornament ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used,  if  at  all, 
for  windows.  It  was  occasionally  used  in  churches,  palaces  and 
oasdes,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
though  very  expensive  and  rarely  used,  until  after  the  12tii  centu- 
ry ;  and  it  was  not  introduced  even  into  the  better  sort  of  fiurm 
houses  in  England,  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Prior  to  the  use  of  ghiss,  windows  were  made  sometimes 
of  white  linen  cloth,  but  most  generally  of  lattice  work,  and  must 
have  let  in  more  wind  and  cold  than  light. 
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Omfaiallj  homes  were  bnilt  witii  an  aperture  in  tbe  roof,  (like 
an  Inoiaii  wi^^wam  or  cabin,)  for  the  smoke  to  escape ;  bnt  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  generally  warmed  their  houses  bj  portable 
stOYCs,  pans  or  brasiers,  without  any  pipe,  in  which  they  used 
eharooal  and  charred  wood,  and  threw  perfumes  on  it  to  prerent 
unpleasant  effluvia.  Seneca  says  that  flues  were  introduced  at 
Rome  when  Nero  was  Emperor ;  bnt  other  authors  make  no  men- 
tion of  chimneys,  elevated  funnels  or  flues  for  carrying  off  smoke, 
nor  were  any  to  be  found  in  the  houses  discovered  at  Pompeii  and 
Hereulanenm  ;  they  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  modern  inven- 
tion, and  to  have  been  first  erected  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  under  the  name  of  oamini.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  and  France  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  but  did  not 
come  into  general  use  among  the  middling  classes  of  people,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  16th  century.  See  the 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  IX.  part  2d,  by  the  learned 
Henry  Hallam,  who  states  substantially  the  same  facts  in  relation 
to  the  origin  and  introduction  of  glass-windows  and  chimneys. 

Stoves  wiih  pipes  or  flues,  were  invented  according  to  Mr. 
White,  in  1680,  by  one  Belaslme,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  whose 
stoves  were  but  open  pans,  in  which  fires  were  made,  mostlv  of 
eharooal  and  charred  wood.  Stoves  were  at  first  made  of  bncks, 
somewhat  similar  to  an  oven  ;  sometimes  they  were  also  made  of 
earthen,  and  were  not  often,  if  at  all,  made  of  iron,  until  near  the 
commenoement  of  the  present  century. 

Though  the  power  of  steam  was  previously  known,  and  some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  construct  engines  to  convert  it  to  the 
use  of  man,  vet  the  first  steam  engine  of  any  practical  utility,  was 
oonstmoted  by  Thomas  Savaiy,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1698.  The  steam  engine  was,  however,  so  imperfect  in  its  con- 
struction, and  so  expensive  to  keep  in  operation,  in  proportion  to 
its  power,  that  it  was  of  comparatively  little  use,  until  it  was 
improved  by  James  Watt,  a  Scotchman,  about  the  year  1767  ;  soon 
after  that  time,  it  was  rapidly  brought  into  use,  and  has  been  for 
over  half  a  century  extensively  used  in  working  pumps  for  drain- 
ing mines,  and  in  raising  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  ore  from  the 
mines,  as  well  as  for  working  machinery  for  mechanioal  and  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Some  of  the  coal  mines  of  England  have 
been  worked  to  the  depth  of  nearly  1000  feet,  and  the  coal  all 
raised  to  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  by  the  steam  engine. 

Great  Britain  had  in  1841,  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  1839,  for  domestio 
purposes  iJone,  was  about  fourteen  million  tons,  or  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  for  each  person.     This  enormous  quantity  of  fad 
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oontribnted  immensely  in  that  higb  latitude,  and  comparativelj 
oold  and  damp  climate,  to  aid  in  keeping  np  an  uniform  iem* 
perature  of  atmosphere  in  their  houses  and  work-shops,  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

After  acknowledging  the  kind  agency  of  Providence  in  sup- 
plying the  coal  beds,  they  were  still  almost  useless  to  man,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  steam  engine  to  raise  the  coal  out  of  the  mines. 
Prior  to  the  year  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annually  in 
Great  Britain,  was  only  about  20,000  tons  :  at  present  it  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually,  and  about  7,000,000  tons  ci 
coal  are  consumed  annually  in  making  it.  Without  the  steam 
engine,  coal  could  not  he  raised  in  very  great  quantities  ;  without 
vast  quantities  of  coal^  such  an  immense  quantity  of  iron  could  not 
be  made  ;  nor  could  such  an  enormous  quoMlity  of  machinery  as  is 
used  in  the  cotton^  woollen^  silk  and  other  manufactories  be  kept  tn 
motion  ;  toithout  a  vast  quantity  of  iron,  railroads  could  not  be 
made  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^  nor  could  such  an  im* 
mense  quantity  of  machinery  be  constructed  ;  toithout  all  these  rail'- 
roads y  and  all  this  machinery,  a  populalion  of  about  twenty  mil* 
lions,  could  not  be  supplied  with  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal 
for  fuel,  nor  could  they  be  furnished  with  employment,  whereby  they 
might  obtain  a  subsistenu  upon  so  small  an  islamd.  The  subsistence 
of  millions  of  people  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  steam  engine. 

McCullooh,  in  his  Gasetteer,  remarks  as  follows  :  coal  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  mineral  products  of  England ;  and  we  are  probably 
more  indebted  to  our  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  valuable  min- 
eral, than  to  any  thing  else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we 
have  made  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  coal  mines  are  all  in 
the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  consequently 
are  the  great  seats  of  our  manufactures. 

He  estimated  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  Great 

Britain  in  1839,  as  follows : 

Tom. 

Domestic  consumption  and  smaller  manufactures,  18,000,000 

In  the  production  of  pig  and  bar  iron,        -  6,000,000 

For  Cotton  manufactures,  -  -  800,000 

"     Woollen,  Hnen,  and  silk  do.  -  800,000 

^^     Copper  smelting,  brass  manufactures,  &o.  925,000 

«     Saltworks,        -  -  -  350,000 

«     Lime  works,      -  -  -  500,000 

"    Hallway  carriages,  steam  boats,  &c.    -  1,200,000 

Total  consumption  in  England  in  1839,  28,575,000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  do.      -  1,000,000 

Do.  to  colonies  and  foreign  parts  do.      -  1,449,417 

Total,  .  31,024,417 
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During  the  same  year,  tho  imports  of  coals  into  London 
amounted  to  2,638^256  tons. 

Let  us  pause  and  contemplate  these  facts  for  a  moment. 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1839  consumed  over  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  mineral  coal,  raised  from  her  mines,  gene- 
rally severally  hundred  feet  in  depth,  by  the  aid  and  power  of 
the  steam-engine.  This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  is  equal  to 
about  36,000,000  cords  of  wood  of  average  quality ;  and  would 
be  about  as  much  as  could  bo  procured  from  500,000  acres  of 
wood-land,  of  average  quantity  of  wood.  There  are  about  fifty- 
six  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
would  require  one-third  of  the  whole,  or  more,  to  supply  such 
a  quantity  of  fuel  annually  for  a  single  century.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  vast  quantity  of  fuel, 
is  consumed  in  cooking  and  warming  dwelling-houses,  work-shops, 
stores,  manufacturing  establishments,  &c.  &c.,  the  principal  part 
of  which  is  required  m  consequence  of  the  severity  and  dampness 
of  the  climate.  Not  over  one-third  part  as  much  fuel  is  needed 
for  warming  dwellings,  work-shops,  stores,  &c.  in  Italy,  Qreece, 
or  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  in  Greece,  sunny  Greece,  the  warm  climate  of  Greece, 
while  that  country  iras  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  the  comforts  of  life  produced  by  mechanical  power  were 
80  few,  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  cold  during  the  mild  winters  of  that  sunny  climate,  was  so 
small  and  limited,  that  cold  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  evil  man 
had  to  contend  with ;    greater  £an  even  hunger  itself.     (See 
Aristotle's  Politics,  Bo^  2d,  chap,  iv.,  sections  7  and  8.)     In 
this  age  of  the  world,  mechanical  power  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  man  can  provide  himself  with  a  plenty  of  clothing, 
warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  can  protect  himself  perfectly  against  the  cold,  in  as  high  a 
latitude  as  will  furnish  sufficient  vegetation  for  food.     Heat  is 
now  the  great  enemy  of  the   human   family;    it  relaxes   and 
enfeebles  the  system,  so  that  man  will  scarcely  do  more  than 
half  as  much  labor  annually  at  the  30th,  as  he  can  from  the  40th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  ;  it  operates  upon  and  excites  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  action  of  the  brain ;  increases  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  produces  fevers 
and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  often  so  sudden  and  powerful  in 
their  effects,  as  to  baffle  the  science  of  medicine.     Greece  is  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  it  is  quite  as  warm  as  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  probably  warmer,  and  yet 
the  mortality  of  those  States  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
mortality  of  the  States  north  of  the  4l8t  degree   of  latitude. 
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Even  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  far  north  as  the  40tli  degree 
of  latitude,  Dr.  Emerson,  a  learned  physician,  in  commenting 
upon  the  bills  of  mortality  of  that  city,  puts  down  heat,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer,  as  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  of  the  citizens.  Examine  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  deaths  from 
cholera  infantum  during  the  month  of  August,  run  from  30  to  70 
weekly  ;  during  the  month  of  July,  from  20  to  50  weekly  ;  and 
during  the  winter  months  not  over  2  or  3  weekly.  What  but  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer  could  produce  such  efiects  ?  Cold  was 
once,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  greatest  enem  j 
of  man  ;  but  he  has  now  almost  entirely  overcome  it  by  means  of 
mechanical  power,  new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  mechanie&I 
science,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
Heat  is  now  his  greatest  enemy,  against*  which,  as  yet,  he  has 
found  no  effectual  protection,  though  the  modem  improvementa 
in  building,  in  the  medical  sciences,  and  the  general  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality  con^ 
siderably  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  people  even  ia 
hot  climates,  though  probably  not  one-fourth  part  as  much  there, 
as  in  cold  climates. 

My  readers  will  readily  perceive  the  impossibility  of  mechanioa 
and  manufacturers  working  in  cold  climates,  except  in  summer, 
in  houses  and  workshops  constructed,  warmed  and  lighted,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  In  order  to  perform  much  labor  of  a 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  character  in  cold  and  damp  climates, 
good,  dry,  and  comfortable,  well-lighted,  and  well-warmed  work- 
shops are  absolutely  necessary ;  otherwise  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men must  be  mostly  confined  to  a  few  months  of  the  warm  season, 
and  they  must  lie  almost  idle  during  more  than  half  the  year. 
Not  BO  in  warm  and  dry  climates,  where  the  atmosphere  is  so 
warm  and  dry  during  the  most  of  the  year,  that  all  the  mechanic 
needs  is  a  shelter  or  covering  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  labor,  with  bat 
little  interruption,  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  England,  as  well  as 
of  all  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  remained  in  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous condition,  living  either  in  the  pastoral  or  hunting  state, 
ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  destitute  of  what  even  the 
poor  now  esteem  the  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  for 
centuries  after  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Southern  Asia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
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8kc.  5.  Invention  of  Saw-MiUs — mode  of  building^  and  eonditiou 
of  dwellings  before  thai  time. 

Wben  the  first  mill  was  erected  for  sawing  lumber  by 
meobanioal  power  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  saw- 
mills were  not  in  nse  among  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  Egyptians,  or 
any  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  first  saw-mill,  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  erected  on  the  Island  of  Madeira  in  1420  ;  and 
the  first  one  in  Norway,  in  1530.  Saw-mills  were  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  a  long  time 
occasioned  alarm,  commotion  and  excitement  among  the  sawyers, 
for  fear  they  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  first  one 
was  erected  in  London  in  1633,  but  it  was  demolished  soon  after- 
wards, for  fear  it  might  be  the  means  of  depriving  the  poor  of 
employment,  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Saw-mills  were 
introduced  into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  about  the  same  time. 
Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  saw-millSj  hoards  and  plank 
were  sawed  by  hand,  which  rendered  sawed  lumber  very  scarce  and 
eoccessivdy  dear.  It  must  have  cost  as  much  as  eight,  or  ten  timesy 
amd  perhaps  twenty  times  as  much  labor  to  make  ityas  it  does 
now. 

The  Greeks,  Bomans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
understood  sawine  stone  and  marble  much  better  than  wood;  and 
could  probably  do  it  nearly  as  cheap.  Hence  all  the  ancient 
nations  buOt  their  houses,  and  other  edifices,  of  brick,  stone, 
or  marble,  and  used  wood  only  for  doors,  casings,  and  perhaps 
upper  floors,  and  roofs  in  some  cases,  and  a  few  other  purposes. 
When  they  had  any  lower  floor,  it  was  stone  or  brick  laid  on  the 
ground  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  floors  at  all, 
and  cooked,  eat,  and  lived  on  the  bare  ground ;  in  fact,  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  weidthier  class  of 
Bomans,  while  Bome  was  in  the  height  of  her  power  and 
glory. 

Jacob,  in  his  ^^  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals," 
Chap.  zxi.  p.  277,  says  that  "  When  Erasmus  visited  England 
in  the  former  century,  (the  16th,)  the  houses  were  built  of  mud 
and  wood,  were  thatched  with  straw,  and  instead  of  floors  the 

BAB£  EARTH  WAS  COVERED  WITH  RUSHES  OR  STRAW  ;    but  iu  the 

latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  dwellings  in  towns  were  chiefly 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  were  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  and 

rLOORSD  WITH  TIMBER." 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  see  what  was  the  kind, 
condition,  and  comforts  of  the  dwellings  and  work-shops  of  the 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  Europe,  up  to 
the  12th  century,  and  even  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  up  to 
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the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Their  bii]ldiDfl:8  were  mada 
of  brick,  mad,  wood,  and  stone,  wiUiont  chimneys  or  fines  to  carry 
off  the  smoke,  and  without  stoves  having  pipes ;  being  warmed 
by  means  of  a  fire  built  on  the  ground,  in  tne  middle  of  a  room, 
or  by  coals  or  charred  wood  in  a  brasier  or  open  pan,  without  a 
pipe,  the  smoke  rising  into  the  room  and  passing  off  through  an 
aperture  in  the  roof,  in  many  respects  like  an  Indian  wigwam  or 
cabin.  Secondly,  Their  buildings  were  without  glass  windows, 
and  lighted  from  the  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  by  means  of  win- 
dows sometimes  made  of  white  cloth,  but  more  generally  of 
wooden  lattice  work,  which  in  cold  weather  let  in  more  wind  and 
cold  than  light.  Thirdly,  the  labor  and  expense  of  sawing  lumber 
was  so  great,  that  their  buildings  were  generally  without  floors  of 
any  kind,  there  being  nothing  but  the  naked  ground  to  stand, 
work,  and  put  their  furniture  and  work  upon,  or  brick  or  stone 
floors,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  equally  damp,  coU, 
and  unhealthy,  as  the  ground  itself.  In  foggy,  clondy,  rainy  or 
snowy  weather  in  winter,  in  England,  the  north  of  France,  or  any 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  such  dwellings  would 
necessarily  be  cold,  damp,  smoky,  dark,  gloomy,  and  unhealthy. 
Such  buildings  were  totally  unfit  for  work-shops  during  more 
than  half  the  year ;  hence  the  utter  impossibility,  in  cold  and 
damp  climates,  of  prosecuting  the  mechanic  arts  to  any  great 
extent  in  such  buildings,  and  for  want  of  the  mechanic  arts  agri- 
culture was  in  a  very  backward,  rude,  and  infant  state  ;  husbandry 
being  mostly  of  a  pastoral  character,  and  the  principal  business 
of  the  farmer,  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Ssa  6.  More  people  suffer  for  want  of  comfortable  dweUingty 
clothings  andfud^  than  for  want  of  food. 
Though  food  is  the  first  want  of  man,  and  while  in  a  savage  and 
barbarous  state,  undoubtedly  millions  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment ;  yet  where  man  has 
acquired  the  art  of  making  iron,  and  instruments  and  utensils  of 
husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce  have  sprung  up,  and 
a  division  of  employments  has  taken  place,  the  earth  in  all  warm 
and  temperate,  as  well  as  hot  climates,  and  generally  up  to  nearly 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  seems  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  and 
to  increase  her  productions  in  proportion  to  the  progress  the 
people  have  made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  commerce  ; 
famines  become  unknown,  a  general  failure  of  all  the  diffsrent 
crops  of  a  country  never  occurs,  and  the  people  seldom  perish, 
nor  are  their  days  shortened  for  want  of  food.  Though  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  has  about  eight  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  it  had  seven  or  eight  centuries  since,  yet  the  whole  population 
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would  be  better  supplied  now,  without  importing  a  pound  of 
breadstoffi,  than  they  were  then.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  famines,  dearths,  and  scarcities  of  provisions,  and 
suffering  for  want  of  food,  have  always  occurred  among  savages, 
barbarians,  hunters,  shepherds,  and  agricultural  nations ;  but  have 
rarely  been  very  destructive  to  human  life  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
among  any  people  who  had  made  much  proficiency  in  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

As  a  general  rule,  man,  in  all  civilized  countries  not  even  ex* 
oepting  Oreat  Britain,  can  supply  himself  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  promote  health  and  longevity,  much  easier  than  he  can 
prooiire  a  comfortable  dwelling  suitable  to  promote  health,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  comfortable  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel.  M. 
Qnetelet,  a  learned  Belgian  writer,  in  his  Essais  sur  L 'Homme, 
shows  that  the  mortality  annually  in  the  poorest  district  of  Paris, 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  wealthiest  dbtrict ;  that  the 
mortality  increases  regularly,  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest 
district ;  and  that  it  is  very  little  affected  by  any  cause,  except 
the  degree  of  comfort,  and  the  wealth  and  ease  or  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lives  of  tiie  poor  are  not  shortened  in  Paris  by 
want  of  food,  as  much  as  those  of  the  rich  are  by  high  living,  over- 
eating, and  want  of  exercise,  which  often  bring  on  the  gout, 
dyspepsia,  and  a  long  train  of  other  diseases.  The  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  of  the  poor  in  Paris,  and  in  all  civilised  countries, 
is  not  a  want  of  food,  but  a  want  of  warm,  dry,  airv  and  comfort- 
able dwellings,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  good  beading,  clothing, 
Mid  fuel,  to  keep  up  as  near  as  practicable,  an  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  system  day  and  night,  during  the  year. 

In  this  age  of  the  world,  whr^n  food  and  clothing  seem  to  be 
generally  abundant  in  every  civilized  country,  the  greatest  enemies 
to  human  life,  and  the  most  active  causes  which  produce  disease 
and  death,  are  heat,  cold,  and  dampness  in  excess.  Though  the 
laboring  classes  are  more  exposed  to  these  elements  and  causes 
of  disease  than  the  wealthy,  yet  moderate  and  regular  exercise 
daily,  contributes  to  health,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  end- 
less train  of  diseases  brought  on  by  luxury,  excessive  indulgence, 
and  indolence  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
United  States  who  have  comfortable  dwellings,  live  quite  as  long 
if  not  longer  than  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Such  is  not  the 
case  however,  among  those  who  are  engaged  on  our  public  works, 
canals,  and  railroads,  who  live  in  temporary  shanties,  so  open  that 
rain  drives  in  at  every  storm  or  shower,  and  desutute  of  any  floor 
except  a  few  loose  boards  laid  on  the  groand.  Sach  dwellings 
are  always  wet  in  wet  weather,  and  the  floors  are  kept  damp  and 
oold  during  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  by  the  ground  on 
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whioh  they  lie.  They  are  soon  heated  through  by  the  sua  in 
sammor,  and  are  penetrated  with  the  cold  and  the  winds  rerj 
quickly  on  a  change  of  the  weather  ;  in  fact,  they  afford  to  their 
inmates  very  little  protection  from  the  weather,  and  leave  thom 
almost  as  much  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  wind,  rain,  and  damp- 
ness, as  if  they  were  under  the  shelter  of  nothing  better  than  a 
forest  tree.  Such  dwellings,  together  with  an  insufficient  auantity 
of  bedding,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  mortality  of  persons  in  such  circumstances 
is  immensely  great,  generally  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  it  is 
among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  same  difficulty 
and  danger  attend  persons  who  are  poor,  on  settling  in  a  new 
country ;  they  live  in  miserable  dwellings,  or  huts,  with  floors  as 
just  described,  of  loose  boards  either  lying  on  the  ground,  or 
within  a  few  inches  of  it ;  they  are  hot  during  the  day  in  summer, 
and  damp  and  cold  at  night,  and  damp  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Such  is  the  case  also,  to  a  consideriU)le  extent,  in 
large  cities,  where  thousands  of  persons  live  in  cellars,  and  miser- 
able shelb  of  houses,  on  low  wet  ground  by  the  side  of  water 
courses,  where  the  air  at  night  is  generally  damp,  and  often  foggy ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  great  numbers  are  crowded  together  in 
small  apartmentSy  and  lodghngs  poorly  ventilated^  where  theyneces^ 
sarily  suffer  from  each  other  ^s  breath  amd  the  exhalations  from  the 
human  system.  Wherever  such  diseases  as  the  plague^  yellow  feter^ 
Asiatic  cholera^  dysentery ^  ^c.  have  appeared  in  cities,  they  have 
wUformly  made  their  appearance  among  the  poor  in  such  dwellings^ 
along  the  water  courses ;  and  there  also  they  have  continued  the 
greatest  length  of  time,  and  been  the  most  destructive  to  human 
life. 

Such  also  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  all  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the 
world,  prior  to  the  invention  of  saw  miUs,  glass  windows  and 
chimneys.  £ven  the  rich  had  no  floors  except  brick  or  stone, 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  as  damp  and  cold  as  the  ground  itself ; 
and  the  poor  generally  had  no  floors  but  the  naked  ground. 
They  had  no  glass  windows  by  which  they  could  admit  the  light, 
exclude  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  shut  out 
the  damp  atmosphere  at  night ;  nor  had  they  any  chimneys  or 
stoves  by  which  they  could  warm  their  houses  and  dry  them  when 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  off  the  smoke,  without 
letting  in  the  cold. 

Great  care  is  now  taken,  by  persons  who  are  able,  to  have 
either  oeUars  under  their  houses,  or  to  raise  them  up  some  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  dampness  of  the  earth  may  not 
affect  their  floors,  and  thus  penetrate  into  their  rooms ;  and  in 
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building  briok  houMS,  many  persons  put  stads  npon  the  inaide  of 
the  briok  i^ll,  and  lath  and  plaster  upon  them,  in  order  to  keep 
the  dampness  of  the  walls  from  penetrating  through  into  the 
rooma.  All  these  iroproyements  of  modern  times,  haye  oon- 
tributed  to  increase  the  comforts,  promote  the  health,  lessen  the 
sickness  and  mortality,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  man. 

Skc.  7.  Tht  Mariner  ^s  Compass^  and  Us  infliunce  on  Navigation. 
Prior  to  the  inyention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  was 
impossible  to  nayigate  the  ocean  with  safety,  or  eyen  at  all,  except 
along  its  coasts ;  and  hence  nayigation  and  transportation  by 
water  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black, 
and  Red  Seas,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 
This  inyention  is  claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  haye  been  made 
by  one  of  their  citizens  about  the  year  1302  ;  while  the  Vene- 
tians state  that  they  introduced  it  from  China  about  the  year 
1260.  This  yaluable  inyention  extended,  and  changed  the 
character  of  nayigation,  led  to  the  discoyery  of  the  New  World, 
by  Cohimbua  in  1492 ;  and  stimulated  man,  by  opening  to  his 
▼iew,  the  broadest  field  of  commercial  enterprise  whfoh  he  had 
eyer  witnessed. 

Sec.  8.  Progress  of  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts^  and 
manufactures ;  and  their  effects  upon  man. 

The  increase  of  population,  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  has 
progressed  step  by  step,  in  all  ciyilized  countries,  with  the 
inyentions  and  improyements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  increase 
of  productiye  industry,  and  the  extension  of  commerce;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  for  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
as  well  as  long  afterwards,  the  nations  about  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  southern  Asia,  had  from  fiye  to  ten  times  as  much 
population,  in  proportion  to  their  territory  capable  of  cultiyation, 
as  the  nations  of  central  and  northern  Europe  ;  though  the  latter 
are  now  much  more  densely  populated,  and  in  most  instances, 
haye  two  or  three  times  as  dense  a  popiUation  as  the  former. 

Though  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaying  wool  and  flax  into 
oloth  was  introduced  hj  the  Romans  iuto  Gaul,  now  France, 
and  into  Great  Britain,  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about  that 
time,  yet  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  these  countries  was 
extremely  limited,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Flanders  or  Burgundy,  now  Belgium,  was  the  first  country  in  a 
high  latitude  and  cold  climate  where  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of 
any  kind  was  eyer  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce  and  exportation  Though  the  Flemish 
seem  to  haye  been  in  adyance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  of  the 
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English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  all  the  nations  of  central, 
western,  and  northern  Europe  during  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  for  some  centuries  previous;  yet  they  were  hehind  the 
Venetianf^  and  did  not  make  very  rapid  progress  in  manufactures 
wUil  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century^  after  the  introduction 
of  chimneys  vnth  flues,  and  glass  mndows  in  their  houses  and 
workshops.  Flanders  flourished  and  increased  in  population, 
wealth  and  power  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  religious  perseoa- 
tions  and  wars  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva^ 
about  the  year  1567,  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  except  Venice.  Venice  prospered  by  means  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  combined  ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  population 
and  wealth  in  Flanders,  was  their  extensive  manufactures  of  wool, 
linen,  laces,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of  wool  were  sent  annually 
from  Spain,  England  and  France  to  Flanders,  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  doth,  and  the  cloth,  when  manufiEictured,  transported 
back  to  the  countries  which  furnished  the  wool.  This  course  of 
business  made  all  those  countries,  in  some  measure,  tributary  to, 
and  contributors  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  little  Duke- 
dom of  Burgundy.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Bruges,  and  afterwards  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  were  more 
wealthy   and   prosperous ;   and   Bruges,  in    the   height  of    her 

Prosperity,  was  also  more  populous  than  either  London  or  Paris. 
'he  revenues  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  then  estimated  as 
greater  than  those  of  England  or  France.  (See  Hallam's  Middlo 
Ages,  Harper's  edition,  192,  note.) 

The  first  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  wool  in  England  was 
given  in  the  14th  century,  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited,  and 
gave  great  encouragement  to  Flemish  manufacturers  to  remove 
to  England  and  establish  themselves  there,  in  the  woollen  manu* 
fiicture ;  an^  during  the  religious  persecutions  and  civil  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Protestant  refugees  fled  to  England,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  they  contributed  to  increase 
and  extend  the  manufiicturing  skill,  science,  industry,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  nation.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  commenced  the  violent  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  of  his  dominions ;  and  it  has  been  ^generally 
estimated,'  that  half  a  million  or  more  escaped  from  the  country  ; 
and  that  an  hundred  thousand  of  them  went  to  England,  the  most 
of  whom  were  mechanics  and  manufacturers.*  These  several 
emigrations  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  England,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in 
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that  country,  prior  to  the  general  introdnctioD  of  machinery  and 
of  the  Steam  Engine,  about  the  year  1775. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  England,  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 1  have  collected  the  following  statements  from  the  history 
of  England  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  and  from  Henry  Hallam's 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Referring  to  the  14th  century,  Sir 
James  writes  as  follows:  ''  The  frequency  of  famines,  and  the 
exoessive  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
among  the  most  wide- wasting  evils  which  afflicted  the  middle  age. 
In  a  period  without  commerce,  the  scarcity  of  one  district  could 
not  be  relieved  by  the  redundant  produce  of  another.^'  ^^  The 
festiUntial  fevers  which  raged  with  such  maligfiity  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  foody  fuel,  air,  and  clothing ;  to  towns 
crowded  amd  fiUhy,  as  well  as  to  the  low  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge.^^ Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  shows  the  style  of 
budding  during  the  middle  ages  ;  the  miserable  and  comfortless 
condition  of  the  dwellings,  even  of  the  wealthy  ;  the  character  of 
their  clothing,  made  mostly  of  leather,  furs,  and  skins  ;  the  scanti- 
ness of  their  furniture,  having  but  a  few  beds,  chairs,  or  benches, 
tables,  and  kitchen  furniture,  mostly  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  with 
very  little  bedding  ;  and  their  want  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  now  enjoyed  by  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
laborers.  They  had  a  little  plate,  a  few  ornaments,  very  few 
looking  glasses,  or  even  glass  windows,  which  were  then  regarded 
aa  moveable  property  and  rather  rare  ;  and  the  servants  of  even 
the  wealthy  slept  on  mattresses  of  straw.  The  industrious,  tem* 
perate,  and  provident  portions  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
England,  at  this  time,  have  better  clothing,  lodging,  and  furni- 
ture, than  the  nobility  had  in  the  15th  century. 

Sec.  9.  On  Paper — its  uses  and  manufacture. 
Paper  is  manufactured  of  vegetable  mater  reduced  to  a  pulp  by 
means  of  water  and  grinding.  For  the  chief  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  modem  times,  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  a  variety 
of  materials ;  such  as  stone — tablets  of  woojd,  plates  of  lead,  skins, 
parchment,  linen,  and  above  all,  the  papyrus.  Of  all  these  articles, 
papyrus  was  found  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  as  a 
subaitute  for  paper.  The  art  of  making  papyrus  into  paper  was 
invented  in  Egypt  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  art  of  making  paper  of  cott6n  cloth  or  rags  is  suppposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  or  Persians,  and  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  prao- 
tioo  of  making  linen  into  paper  commenced  in  the  12th  or  13th 
eentoryi  and  in  France  and  England  early  in  the  14th  century. 
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The  applioatioii  of  paper  to  purposes  of  writaog  and  pristiB^, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  IndispeD sable  for  suoh  nses,  render  its 
mannfaotare  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  France, 
Holland,  and  Genoa,  had  for  a  long  period  a  decided  snperioritj 
over  England,  in  the  mannfactore  of  paper.  The  first  paper  mill 
erected  in  England  wasbnilt  daring  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth ; 
but  even  during  the  17th  century,  the  greatest  part  of  the  paper 
used  in  England  was  imported  from  the  continent,  and  much  of 
it  from  France.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  French  refugees,  who  fled  to  Great  Britain 
in  1685 ;  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  commenced  in 
England  in  1690.  The  quantity  annually  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  about  the  year  1721  at  300,000  reams; 
which  was  about  two. thirds  the  whole  consumption  of  that  coun- 
try. In  1783  the  value  of  the  paper  annually  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  iS780,000.  Dr.  Brande  estimated 
itm  1840,  at  from  £1,200,000  to  £1,300,000,  and  McCuUoch, 
at  £1,500,000.  The  former  says  there  were  then  about  700 
paper  mills  in  England,  from  70  to  80  in  Scotland,  and  very  few 
m  Ireland.     (See  Brande's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Science  and  Art.) 

Porter  states  the  licenses  granted  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  the  quantity  charged  with  excise  duty  in  1841  as 
follows.  Licenses  granted  in  England  370,  Scotland  49,  and 
Ireland  48,  total  467 ;  and  the  quantity  made  at  97,103,548 
pounds.     Ireland  is  partially  .<)upplied  with  paper  from  England. 

The  value  of  the  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  &c.,  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1810,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
amounted  to  1 1,939, 285  ;  and  in  1840  to  $6,153,092;  the 
paper  mills  at  the  latter  period  numbered  426.  The  imports  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  into'  the  United  States  in  1842,  were  valued  at 
$92,771.  The  value  of  paper,  paper  hangings,  and  all  manu- 
factures of  paper  made  annually  in  France,  is  estimated  at 
43,000,000  francs  or  about  $8,184,000 

Sec.  10 .  On  the  producHon^  manufaciure^  and  trade  in  Wool  amd 
Woollen  goods. 
We  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv :  2  and  4,) 
and  in  the  same  chap.  v.  19,  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  those 
that  dwelt  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle  -,  that  Noah  dwelt 
in  a  tent,  and  his  sons  covered  his  nakedness  with  a  garment, 
(Gen.  iz:  21,  and  23.)  Whether  the  tents  and  garments  spoken 
of  in  4th  and  9th  Gen.  were  made  of  skins,  or  wool  spun  and  wove 
into  cloth,  is  perhaps  uncertain ;  but  we  read  in  Leviticus  xiii.  47, 
and  59,  that  the  Israelites  after  they  left  Egypt  had  garments 
made  of  both  wool  and  flax.     Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  togoUier 
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with  leather  and  skins,  constituted  almost  the  entire  clothing  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Israelites,  Phoonioians,  Oreeks,  and 
Komans,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  until  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  temperate  as  well  as  m  cold 
climates,  sheep,  next  to  oattie,  are  the  most  useful  to  man,  of  all 
the  animal  creation.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food  and  the 
principal  material  of  clothmg,  and  can  be  reared  in  situations  add 
soils  unfit  for  amculture,  and  do  well,  where  other  animals  would 
scarcely  liye.  England,  as  shown  in  Chap.  YII.,  was  mostly  a 
gracing  country,  until  the  17th  century,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
principal  exports  of  the  English  consisted  of  wool,  coarse  unfin- 
ished woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  copper,  and  hard- 
ware, and  a  few  horses  and  cattle  ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  thel5th 
century,  the  exports  were  but  trying  in  amount,  consisting  of 
wool,  cattle,  horses,  and  tin. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1800,  including  the  number  slaughtered  and  lost  that  year,  was 
estimated  at  26,148,463  ;  and  their  product  of  wool  at  384,000 
packs  of  240  lbs.  each  ;  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  92,160,000 
pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  in  SooUand  was  estimated  in 
1814  at  2,850,000,  and  in  1837  at  3,500,000 ;  in  Ireland  at 
2,000,000  ;  and  in  England  and  Wales  at  26,500,000  ;  making 
in  all  in  the  United  Kingdom  32,000,000.  Br.  Campbell,  in  his 
"  Political  Survey  of  Qreat  Britain,"  published  in  1774,obseryes  : 
— ^^  Many  computations  have  been  made  upon  this  important 
subject.  According  to  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
there  may  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  sheep  in  England, 
some  think  more.  The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with 
another,  amount  to  iS3,000,000  ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  it 
/may  probably  be  iS9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  iS12,000,000. 
We  may  export  annually  to  the  value  of  MSfiOO^OOO,  though  one 
year  we  exported  more  than  iS4,000,000." 

About  the  year  1696,  Gregory  Kin^  and  Mr.  Davenant  estima- 
ted the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  m  England  and  Wales  at 
i£2,000,000  per  annum ;  and  they  supposed  the  value  of  the  wool, 
mcludinff  that  imported,  was  about  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture, 
making  Uie  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  jS8,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  quantity 
retained  for  home  consumption,  and  the  official  as  well  as  the  reid 
or  market  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  peziods, 
were  as  follows  • 
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i8ia  loaa  lem.  tna. 

Wool  imported,  n». 10^4^87  9,789,020  8M1S.0B9  SaOTMl* 

ila  reUinedforeonsiimptlon..  7,691,778  81,082,809  89,06MM 

WooUm^  Jia0M^fitekurM  eaopcried^ 

18(90.                    188a  1686i  I84a 

OflldBl  TahUk £S,5B8,709  £7,4M999'  < 

]>oolar«lTiliu, £^68e,188          4,850,884  «,840;011  0^,8n 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  maQiifiiotiires  and 
yam  in  1844,  amounted  to  iS8^04,836,  and  the  qoantity  of  wool 
imported  amounted  to  65,079,524  pounds.  MoOnllooh  states 
that  in  1700  and  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollen  goods 
exported,  amounted  to  about  jS3,000,000  a  year ;  and  that  the 
ayerage  official  value  of  the  exports  for  the  six  years  ending  with 
1789,  was  i^,544,160  per  annum.  Since  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
cotton  fabrics  have  for  many  uses  supplied  the  places  of  woollea, 
as  well  as  of  linen  cloths,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  has  in* 
creased  very  slowly  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  McCulloch  estimates  in  his  Gaietteer,  the  value  of  the 
fabrics  of  wool  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  at  that 
time  (1840,)  at  iS22,000,000,  and  those  of  cotton  at  jg35,000,000  ; 
and  if  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  value  of  wooUen  maa- 
ufactures  in  1774,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  was  veir  near  correct,  the  manufacture  of  wool  has  not 
increarcd  since  that  time,  as  fast  as  the  population. 

McCulloch  states  that  the  total  annual  product  of  wool  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  then  (1840,)  estimated  at  470,000  packs  of 
240  lbs.  each  ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  112,800,000  lbs. 
He  states  the  number  of  sbeep  in  France  at  39,000,000,  and  the 
wool  annually  produced  by  them  on  an  average  from  1830  to  1840, 
on  tbe  authority  of  Berghaus,  at  42,000,000  kilogrammes ;  about 
93,000,000  lbs. 

Let  us  compare  the  number  of  sheep  in  those  countries,  and 
the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced,  with  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  U.  States,  and  the  production  of  wool  in  1840, 
according  to  the  census. 

No.  of  sheep.  Pounds  of  wool.  Pounds  to  each  sheep. 

In  England  &  Wales,  26,500,000  1 12.800,000  over  4.25 
**  Scotland,  about        3,500,000 

"Prance,                  39,000,000    93,000,000  2.4 

"  our  Free  States,     12,144,468    27,488,407  2.25 

*'   "   Slave  States,     7,166,906      8,313,707  1,16 

United  States,            19,311,374    35,802,114  1.85 

These  facts  indicate  the  character  of  the  husbandry  of  those 
countries,  and  show  veiy  clearly,  that  the  same  truth  holds  good 
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IB  Tehdon  to  gromng  wool,  u  well  as  to  other  branches  of 
agrionltare  ;  that  wherever  maniifaotares  are  flonriahiiig,  there  is 
an  aotiye  demand  for  raw  prodaoe  at  good  prices,  and  agricnltare 
IB  generaU J  flomishing,  and  conducted  with  science  and  skill ; 
and  that  wherever  there  are  no  manafactores,  there  n  bat  little 
demand  for  raw  produce,  and  agricoltnre  is  generally  in  a  vei^ 
ah^gish  and  low  state,  and  wages  and  lands,  as  well  as  produce, 
very  low. 

Sheep  do  well  on  rongh,  rocky,  hilly  and  mountainous  lands, 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  cultivation ;  they  also  do  well  on  the 
dry  and  rolling  prairies,  as  well  as  on  the  dir  opening  lands  of 
the  North-western  States.  The  Alpaca  or  Peruvian  sheep  has 
been  introduced  into  England,  and  naturalized  in  that  country 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  large,  hardy  sheep,  accus- 
tomed to  climbing  and  living  on  short  fare  among  the  lofty  Andes 
of  Peru ;  has  done  well  in  England,  and  is  said  to  yield  an 
average  of  ten  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d. 
sterling  per  pound.  There  are  great  quantities  of  rough,  and 
mountainous  lands,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Tirginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  some  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  many  other  states,  of  but  little  value  for  anything 
but  grazing,  on  which  many  millions  of  Alpacas  and  other  sheep 
might  be  kept ;  and  instead  of  producing  about  one-third  part  as 
much  wool  m  the  United  States  as  is  produced  on  the  island  of 
Great  Britun,  our  present  States  and  Territories  are  capable  of 
producing  ten  times  as  much. 

We  not  only  import  large  amounts  of  woollen  manufactures, 
but  large  quantities  of  wool  also.  Our  imports  of  wool  in  1842 
and  1845  were  as  follows  :  in  1842  wool  costing  less  than  eight 
cents  per  pound,  10,637,251  pounds,  vsJue  |68o,649  ;  over  eighi 
cents  per  pound,  783,701  pounds,  value  $111,733 ;  and  in  1845, 
wool  not  exceeding  seven  cents  per  pound,  23,382,097  pounds, 
value  Si  ,593,789  ;  and  over  seven  cents,  450,943  pounds,  valued 
a*  $136,005. 

The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  into  the  United 
States,  were,  in  1825,  $11,392,264;  in  1830,  $5,766,396 ;  in 
1835,  $17,834,424;  m  1840,  $9,071,184;  in  1845,  $10,666,176  ; 
and  in  1850,  $17,151,500. 

The  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1840  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census, 
amounted  to  $20,696,999,  besides  mixed  goods,  and  about 
'^:^5,000,000  worth  of  woollen  cloths  made  in  famflies. 

The  woollen  fabrics  made  annnally  in  France,  have  been 
estimated  by  Ber^us  at  about  $50,000,000,  and  by  '^ther 
peiwma  much  higher.     Their  exports  c^  manufactures  of  wool 
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from  1831  to  1837,  aTenged  uuiiially,  nearly  $8,000,000  ;  tnm 
1838  to  1842,  nearly  $12,000,000  annually;  and  in  1843  they 
amounted  to  $14,835,000.  While  France  as  well  as  Great  Britain 
export  a  large  amount  of  manufactures  of  wool,  both  Ireland  and 
4he  United  States  import  a  large  proportion  of  the  woollen  goods 
oonsumed  by  their  inhabitants — and  import  wool  also. 
Sec.  Il<  7^  prodwHon^  vumufacture^  amd  trade  tn  thewtanm^ 
factv/rts  of  Flax  amd  Hemp. 

Flax  is  a  nadve  plant  of  Egypt,  and  of  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  used  for  cloth  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
profane  as  well  as  sacred  history ;  but  its  use  at  present  is  almost 
superseded  by  cotton,  wbich  is  generally  supposed  to  promote 
health  much  more,  and  to  be  better  for  clothing  on  that  account 
than  linen. 

Flax  was  carded,  spun,  and  woven  by  hand  all  over  the  world, 
until  about  the  year  1810,  when  machinery  was  first  applied  to  tta 
manufacture.  The  imports  of  flax  into  Dundee  in  Scotland, 
increased  from  74  tons  in  1745,  to  2,444  tons  in  1791 ;  and  from 
about  3000  tons,  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830.  The  imports 
amounted  during  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1833,  to  18,777  tona 
of  flax,  and  3,380  tons  of  hemp  :  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834  was  40,586  tons ;  in  1840, 
62,662  tons ;  in  1845,  70,931  tons  ;  and  in  1849,  90,339  tons. 

The  low  wages  of  spinners  in  Ireland  hindered  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  spinning  of  flax  many  years  after  it  had  been 
extensively  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland.  But  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  unless  similar  machinery  were  set  in  motion  in  Ireland, 
the  linen  manufacture  of  that  country  would  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated. There  were  in  1834,  152  flax  factories  in  England,  170 
in  Scotland,  and  but  25  ui  Ireland  ;  the  spinning  of  flax  in  Ireland, 
being  at  that  time  mostly  done  by  hand.  McCulloch  estimated 
the  annual  value  of  the  manu&cture  of  linen,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  1834  to  1838,  at  iS8,000,000,as  follows. 

Value  of  raw  material  one  third,  £2,666,666 

Wages  of  laborers, 3,333,334 

Profits,use,  wear  and  tear  of  capital,  wages  of 

superintendants,  &c.,  25  per  cent,      .  2,000,000 

£8,000,000 

The  value  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1830  amounted 

to  iS2,066,424,  in  1835  to  iS3,208,778,and  m  1844  to  iS4,075,476. 

The  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  except  yam,  are  neurly 

as  much  anno^y,  as  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign 
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oemntries,  so  that  the  manufactures  of  linen  in  Oreat  Britain, 
ezoept  yarn,  are  about  equal  to,  or  very  little  more  than  the 
oonsumption.  Since  the  application  of  machinery  to  spinning 
linen,  the  weight  of  the  linen  yam  exported  has  increased  from 
2,611,215  lbs.  in  1835,  to  17,733,575  lbs.  in  1840,  and  to 
25,970,569  lbs.  in  1844 ;  valued  in  1844  at  £1 ,050,676  sterling ;  all 
of  which  was  spun  in  Great  Britain.  Such  is  the  eflfect  of 
machinery. 

The  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  in  France  consisting  of 
Hnen,  thread,  lace,  &c.,  are  still  more  valuable  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  they  were  estimated  in  1839,  at  260,000,000 
francs,  equal  to  ^48,880,000 ;  the  average  annual  exports  of 
which,  including  linen  clothing  from  1836  to  1840,  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  (exclusive  of  mixed  and 
fiunily  made  goods)  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  only 
$322,205.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 
imported  into  the  United  States,  has  been  as  follows. 

OrVkx.  QTHoDp^ 

1826,  $8,887,787  $2,134,384 

1880,  8,011,280  1,888,478 

1885,  6,472,021  2,555,847 

1880,  7,708,066  2,096,716 

1842,  8,659,184  1,278,584 

1845,  4,928,109  897,845 

1850,  8,184,674  588,446 

The  United  States  produced  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns 
0f  the  census,  95,251*  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  (mostly  hemp,)  and  we 
might  produ<^  sufficient  of  each,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  furnish  the  value  (when  manidfactured),  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  exportation  annually. 

SsG.  12.  7^  production^  nuMiufacturt  amd  trade  in  Silk  amd 
Silk  Goods, 

Though  silk  was  made  into  cloth  at  a  veiy  early  period  in 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  its 
use  became  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  yet 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  silk  manufacture  were  not 
introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
about  the  year  530.  But  after  the  introduction  of  these  arts  at 
Constantinople,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Areos,  Greece  continued 
to  be  the  only  European  country  in  which  they  were  practised 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  were 

•  About  11,674  tons  should  be  dednctod  for  error  in  Virginia. 
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introduced  into  the  island  of  SicOy.  From  tUs  island  tiny 
spread  into  Italy ;  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Lncoa, 
were  soon  after  distingnished  fov  their  success  in  rai&ing  s9k«* 
worms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  manufkctorea 
of  silk. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Tours  in  France,  by 
some  workmen  from  ItiJv,  on  the  invitation  of  Louis  XI.,  about 
the  year  1480,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520;  and  into  England  about 
the  same  time,  though  it  did  not  make  much  progress  m  England 
until  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

England  is  situated  in  too  high  a  latitude  to  rear  the  silk* 
worm,  and  produce  raw  silk  to  advantage  ;  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  produced  in  that  counby  is  small.  The  quantity  of  silk 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  indicated  by  we  quantity  of 
raw,  waste  and  thrown  silk  imported  at  different  periods.  It 
was  very  trifling  until  the  civil  wars  in  Flanders  drove  many  of 
the  Flemish  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  Engluid  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  which  drove  great  numbers  also  from  France  ; 
many  of  whom  fled  to  England.  But  the  manufacture  progressed 
very  slowly,  until  after  the  introduction  and  use  of  machineiy. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown 
silk  into  Great  Britain  at  difierent  periods,  was  as  follows, 
stated  in  pounds. 

Raw  a/nd  Wa$U.  Thrown. 

1766  to  1767 

1786  to  1787 

1801  to  1812 

1821  to  1828 

1860 

1840 

1849  6,004,282     "  614,689     « 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  thrown 
or  spun  silk  annuaUy  imported  (into  Great  Britain  since  the  year 
1766)  ;  but  the  importation  of  raw  silk  has  kept  pace  with  the 
invention,  improvement,  and  use  of  machinery.  There  were  in 
1884,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  silk  factories  in 
England,  six  in  Scotland,  and  but  one  in  Ireland  ;  employing  in 
England  29,947  persons,  in  Scotland  686  persons,  and  in  Ireland 
but  48.  In  1839,  the  number  of  silk  f&ctories  in  England  had 
increased  to  286,  employing  33,470  persons,  while  there  was  no 
increase  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 

The  value  of  silk  goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  annuaUy 
Great  Britain  and  France  about  ti^e  year  1840,  was  estimati 
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362,000  lbs. 

863,000  lbs* 

644,000  « 

837,000  « 

760,000  « 

860,000  «* 

2,044,000  " 

866,000  * 

4,266,982  ** 

436,686  « 

4,631,116  « 

288,147  « 
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McOuUodi  as  Mows :  in  Oreat  Britaiii,  ieiO,000,000  BtefHng, 
and  in  France  300,000,000  francs,  equal  to  about iSl 2, 000,000. 

The  average  annual  value  of  eilk  and  silk  goods  exported  from 
France  from  1836  to  1841  was  about  137,000,000  francs,  equal 
to  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  produced ;  while  the 
declared  value  of  British  silks  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  1841  to  1844,  averaged  annually  only  jS695,872 
sterling ;  or  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  manu&ctured. 

The  value  of  silk  goods  imnorted  into  the  United  States, 
during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years,  was  as  follows  : 


1825 

$10,299,743 

1830 

6,932,212 

1835 

16,677,647 

1839 

21,742,369 

1840 

9,835,767 

1845 

9,928,411 

1850 

•19,692,818 

8bc.  13.  2%e  produeHan^  fiumufacturty  amd  trade  in  Cotton  amd 
CoUon  Goods — the  prices  of  cotton^  ifc. 
Though  cotton  is  a  native  plant  of  India,  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  Mexico,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  warm  countries,  and  it 
has  been  spud  into  cloth,  and  frimished  the  principal  clothing  of 
the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial,  and  of  the  natives  of  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America ;  yet  its  manufacture 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuiy,  and  into  Flanders  and  France  at  a  still  later 
period  ;  and  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fibres  of  cotton  being  shorter  than  those  of  flax, 
and  more  difficult  to  spin  and  weave  by  hand,  the  quantity  manu 
factured  in  Europe  was  very  small,  until  after  the  invention  and 
general  use  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  it ;  and  the 
Europeans  were  principidly  supplied  with  cotton  cloths  from 
India,  and  some  from  China,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  down  to  the  close  of  the  wars  grow- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1816. 

*  This  is  the  amount  according  to  the  valuations,  including  silk  and 
wonted  goods,  valued  at  $1,653,809.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  thev 
were  undervalued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  that 
their  real  value  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30t^  1650,  was  as  much  as 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
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Mr.  Baine,  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Cotton  Mannfaotore," 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  cotton  mannfaqtnre  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Protestant  refugees  who  fled  from 
Flanders,  daring  the  religions  persecutions,  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  shows  that  the  average  importation  of 
cotton  into  England  from  1701  to  1705  was  only  1,170,881 
pounds  ;  in  1780,  only  1,545,472  pounds;  id  1751  it  amounted 
to  2,976,610  pounds ;  the  average  quantity  imported  from  1771 
to  1775,  was  only  4,764,589  pounds ;  and  the  average  from 
1776  to  1780,  but  6,766,613  pounds.  These  facts  show  how 
small  and  trifling  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  England 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Hargreaves  in 
1767.  Though  the  culture  of  cotton  had  been  introduced  into 
these  United  States,  (then  colonies,)  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  small  quantities  were  made  into  cloth  by  females  by 
hand  for  domestic  uses,  yet  no  cotton  was  exported  by  them  until 
about  the  year  1784,  and  very  little  until  after  the  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  by  Mr.  Whitney  in  1793.  The  quantity  exported 
in  1791  was  but  189,316  pounds;  and  in  1792  but  138,328 
pounds;  in  1794  it  increased  to  1,601,700  pounds. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cultivation,  manu&cture,  and 
foreign  trade  in  cotton  at  different  periods : 
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I.  Statement  showing  the  millions  of  pounds  of  Cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  daring  the  undermentioned  years 
and  periods — the  average  price  per  ponnd,  and  the  aggregate 
yalue  in  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  cnstom-house  vena- 
tions. Also  the  quantities  manufactured  in  Oreat  Britain,  Franoe^ 
and  the  United  States. 


AwHSbcf 
jma. 

ponndA 
ezportad. 

Value 
^  miUonf 
bf  dollan 
exported. 

Aycrage 

6.  Britain. 

raftetnxed, 

OfpOQBdl 

FnooaLJ 

■tatodlB 

U.BtatM. 

1700tol750 

Nona 

30  to  75 

1.9 

a  trifle. 

1751 

do 

do 

2.97 

do 

1764 

do 

do 

3.87 

do 

1771—1780 

do 

do 

5.75 

do 

1781—1790 

do 

do 

18 

.5 

1791—1800 

5.53 

33.8 

30.5 

10 

6 

1801—1810 

43 

22 

•7.2 

18 

12 

1811—1820 

69.67 

20.5 

104.8 

30 

25 

1821—1830 

203.4 

13.2 

180.3 

69.6 

50 

1831—1840 

431.73 

12.24 

340.9 

102 

80 

1841—1850 

699.35 

829 

560 

170 

175 

1820—1821 

124.89 

20.1 

16 

114 

47 

40 

1821—1822 

144.67 

24 

16.6 

120.5 

61 

1822—1823 

173.72 

20.4 

11.6 

177 

50.5 

1823—1824 

142.37 

21.9 

15 

131 

75 

1824—1825 

176.45 

36.8 

21 

206 

60 

1825—1826 

204.53 

25 

12.2 

150.25 

96 

1826—1827 

294.31 

29.3 

9.9 

250.5 

87 

1827—1828 

210.59 

22.5 

10.2 

208.25 

61 

flo 

1828—1829 

264.84 

26.5 

10 

190.75 

71.5 

1829—1830 

298.46 

29.6 

10 

255 

87.3 

1830—1831 

277 

25.3 

9.1 

257 

65.5 

1831—1832 

322.21 

317 

9.5 

268.8 

78 

75 

1832—1833 

324.7 

36.2 

11.1 

286.3 

87 

1833—1834 

384.71 

49.4 

12.9 

302.4 

80 

80 

1834—1835 

387-36 

64.9 

16.6 

330.9 

1835—1836 

423.63 

71.2 

16.7 

375.2 

112 

90 

1836—1837 

444.2 

63.2 

14.2 

368.5 

120 

1837—1838 

595.95 

61.5 

10.3 

455 

137 

1838—1839 

413.62 

61.2 

14.8 

365 

114 

110 

1839—1840 

743.94 

63.8 

8.5 

500 

160 

124 

1840—1841 

530.2 

54.3 

10.2 

450 

158 

125 

1841—1842 

584.71 

47.5 

8.1 

475 

159 

114 

1842—1843 

792.3 

49.1 

6.2 

560 

160 

137 

1843—1844 

663.63 

54 

8.1 

580 

160 

150 

1844—1845 

872.9 

51.7 

6 

600 

165 

170 

1845—1846 

547.5 

42.7 

7.8 

500 

170 

190 

1846—1847 

527.2 

53.4 

11 

480 

200 

1847—1848 

813.6 

62 

7.6 

620 

230 

1848—1849 

1,026.1 

66.4 

6.6 

750 

240 

1849—1850 

635.4 

72 

11.3 

830 

1850—1851 

927Ji 

113.3 

13.1 

190 
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n.  Summary  Statement  of  the  pYodnctioti  and  export  of  eotlon 
by  all  the  principal  cotton-growing  eonntriea  of  the  world  at 
different  periods,  stated  in  miUions  of  pounds. 

T«Hr%      1791.         1801.         181L  ISSL         1884 

.  In  the  IT.  States, 

Millions  of  pounds  produced,  2        30  80  180  460 

exported,  \        20j  62^  124;  384 

Brasil  produced,  22        36  35  32  30 

exported,  20        24  31  28  30 

West  Indies  produced.  12        10  12  10  8 

exported,  12        17  7  9  8 

Egypt  produced,  }  6  25| 

exported,  5  23 

The  rest  of  Africa  produced,  46        46  44  40  34 

exported, 

India  produced,  130       160  170  175  185 

exported,  30  41  50  80 

The  rest  of  Asia  produced,  190       160  146  135  110 

exported,  5          7  6 
Mexico  and  S.  America,  ex- 
cept Braiil,  produced,  68         56  57  44  35 
exported,  22| 
All  other  countries  produced,  15  11  8  IS 
exported. 

Total  produced  in  the  world,  490      530      555        630      900 

Mr.  Woodbury  estimated  in  millions  of  pounds  the  ^[uanti^ 
manufiujtured  in  different  countries  as  follows : 

mu  ISOt  18lt  188L  1881 

China  and  India,  i 

Mexico  and  S.  America, 
Germany, 
Spain, 
Prussia, 

Turkey  and  Africa, 
Other  countries  except  those 
stated  in  table  No.  1,      60  50  50  45  40 

Prior  to  the  year  1820,  no  country  of  Europe  except  Great 
Britain,  manufactured  any  cotton  cloths  for  exportation.  Mr. 
Woodbuiy  states  the  yalue  of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufaotureii 
from  India  in  1802  at  $20,000,000,  and  in  1813  at  $18,000,000 ; 
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the  ezporte  of  ootton  goods  from  China  in  1806  at  $4,000,000  ; 
in  1820  at  $3^000,000,  and  in  1826  at  but  $1,750,000.  Under 
the  withering  inflnence  of  free  trade  with  England,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  has  declined  in  India,  China,  Turkey  and  South 
America,  as  aboye  stated,  and  their  markets  filled  with  British 
goods,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  ruined. 

The  Quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1838, 
as  stated  in  Brande's  EncyolopiBdia,  was  as  follows. 

In  Ghreat  Britain,  426,090,116  lbs. 

and  m  Irdand  only  4,412,860  » 

Total,  430,602,976 

These  tables  show  the  wonderfully  great  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  manufiacture  of  cotton  during  the  present  century,  in  a  few 
oountriee  only,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
manufacture  in  India,  Chma,  Turkey,  South  America,  and 
Africa  has  declined.  Though  Ihere  has  been  very  little  increase 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  any  country  except  the  United 
States,  the  increase  here  has  been  so  immensely  great,  as  to 
exceed  the  demand^  and  leave  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  dose 
of  almost  every  year. 

They  also  show  thai  the  price  of  cotton  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and  denumd  in  the  mar-- 
Itty  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption  of  some  of  the 
free  trade  politicians,  that  our  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  particularly  on  fabrics  of  cotton,  tends  to  depress  the  price 
of  cotton.  We  had  a  tariff  passed  in  1824,  which  took  effect  in 
1825  ;  another  passed  in  1828  ;  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to- 
assome  that  the  tariff  act  of  1824  raised  the  price  of  cotton  in 
1825,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in 
Table  No.  1,  as  it  is  to  argue  that  the  tariff  of  1842  depressed  the 
price  in  1843  and  1845.  What  depressed  the  price  in  1848 — 
and  again  in  1849  } 

We  see  that  the  tariff  of  182S  produced  no  sensible  effect  on 
its  price,  for  it  remained  about  the  same  after  as  before  the  tariff, 
being  about  ten  cents  per  pound  in  each  of  the  years  1827, 1828, 
1829  and  1830.  What  but  the  excessively  great  crop  of  1839, 
depressed  the  price  in  1840,  from  nearly  fifteen  to  eight  and  » 
half  cents  per  pound  ?  What  but  the  smaller  crop  of  1840  again 
raised  the  price  in  1841  to  ten  and  a  fifth  cents  per  pound  ? 
What  but  Uie  medium  crops  of  1841,  and  1843,  kept  the  average 
price  at  over  eight  cents,  while  the  excessively  great  crops  of 
1842,  and  1844,  depressed  the  price  to  about  six  cents  per  pound  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Ifigh  prices  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
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were  caused  by  our  bloated  paper  onrrency,  and  speonktiiig 
mania;  and  that  the  high  prioes  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  were 
oansed  by  the  operations  of  Mr.  Biddle  and  other  bankers,  speoa- 
laJing  in  cotton,  and  making  heavy  loans  to  cotton  speculators. 

The  eztraor^ary  fact  is  shown,  that  the  middling  crops  raised 
in  1838,  1840,  and  1841,  of  from  1,360,000  to  1,684,000  .bales, 
were  worth  nearly  as  much  in  the  market,  as  the  heavy  cropR 
raised  in  1839,  1842,  and  1844,  of  from  2,177,835  to  2,394,503 
bales ;  and  the  amounts  produced  by  the  crops  raised  from  1842 
to  1850  prove  conclusively,  that  a  crop  of  two  million  balee  is 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  one  of  two  and  a  half  million  bales. 

l^ese  tables  show  the  cwums  which  govern  prices^  in  the  clearesi 
and  most  conclusive  nunnery  and  prove  that  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities are  not  directly  affected  by  their  utility,  nor  by  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  but  solely  by  the  demand 
compared  with  the  supply ;  their  utOity,  and  cost  of  production, 
having  oidy  an  indirect  effect,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  either 
the  supply  or  the  demand.  The  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States, 
by  increasing  the  manufacture  and  the  demand  for  raw  cotton,  ana 
toe  supply  of  cotton  goods,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  lower  the  price  of  cotton  goods ;  because  they 
mcrease  the  demand  for  the  former,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter. 

Cotton  will  grow  on  almost  any  land  adapted  to  Indian  com, 
or  any  other  grain,  from,  the  equator  to  about  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  though  it  flourishes  most,  and  is  mostly  con- 
fined in  the  United  States  to  those  states  lying  below  the  thirty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude.  As  it  will  grow  in  about  half  of  North 
America,  two-thirds  of  South  America,  the  whole  of  the  arable 
part  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  G-reece,  Turkey,  all  southern 
Asia,  New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  torrid  lone,  and  is 
80  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  that  it  will  bear  transpor- 
tation thousands  of  miles,  the  production  can  be  increased  to  any 
amount,  which  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world  requre  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  monopolize  it. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the 
returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  amounted  to  790,479,275  pounds, 
only  about  84,000,000  pounds  of  which  were  raised  in  the  States 
north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  including  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  all  the  states  north  of  them. 

Power  Looms. — The  power  loom  was  invented  in  1787 ;  but 
it  was  at  first  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  applied  to  any 
practical  use  until  1801 ;  and  so  great  was  the  prejudice  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  against  it,  that  it  was  introduced  very  slowly. 
The  estimated  number  of  power  looms  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
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in  1813,  was  but  2400,  and  in  1820  only  14,150.    In  1834  the 
mimber  in. the  United  Kingdom  liad  increased  to  116,891. 

m.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Power  Looms  in  nse  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1834,  according  to  Ihe  Report  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  employed  in  Weaving : 

IB  Oottom. 

Eogbmd  and  Wales,  90,525 

Scotland,  17,531 

Irdand,  1,416 

109,472 
Far  mizad  matexials  in  England, 


Wool       Wontad.       Bilk. 

2,136        3,123        1,714 

I             22        

\        

Linen. 
41 
168 
190 

Total 

97,539 

17,721 

1,606 

1        2,158        3,123        1,714 
gland,  -           -           -           - 

399 

116,866 
25 

Total  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

116,891 

Notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  power 
looms,  and  the  &ct  that  the  same  nnmber  of  persons  can  weave 
about  eight  times  as  much  per  week  with  power  looms,  as  they 
can  with  hand-looms,  yet  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Great  Britain  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
250,000. 

lY.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Linen  and 
Silk  Factories  at  work,  the  number  not  in  use,  and  the  number 
of  adults  and  children  employed  in  them  respectively,  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1834,  according  to  the  official 
retoms.     See  McCulloch's  Statistics,  tide  Cotton. 

NM  FMtorlML  No.  ofPfnoDS  employed  in  fhem  Totel 

•twoA.   Bmplj.   UndvlS.  OrerlS yeen old.  Penooi. 


Bu^d, 

1,070 

42 

78,007 

50,675 

53,410 

182,092 

Wales, 

5 

— 

443 

250 

458 

1,161 

Seotland, 

169 

— 

14,424 

6,168 

12,403 

82,995 

Inland, 

28 
1,262 

42 

1,288 
94,157 

960 

1,553 

8,796 

Total, 

58,053 

67,824 

280,084 

England, 

1,102 

9 

31,807 

18,613 

15,041 

65,461 

Wales, 

85 

— 

521 

190 

66 

777 

Scotiand, 

90 

— 

1,736 

1,088 

686 

8,505 

Ireland, 

36 

— 

508 

674 

841 

1,523 

Total,   1,818    9   34,572   20,560   16,134    71,266 
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En^d,  231  25   18,083  4,009  7,855  29,947 

Wales, 

Sootbmd,  6  —           415  103  168  686 

Ireland,  1                       27  2  20  49 


Total,  238      25      18,525         4,114         8,043       .  30,682 


231 

6 

1 

25 
25 

18,083 

415 
27 

4,009 

103 
2 

4,114 

2,551 

1,550 
463 

7,855 

168 
20 

238 

18,525 
9,263 

8,043 

152 

4,379 

170 
25 

5,999 
2,047 

17,309 

5,860 
1,171 

347 

4,564 

11,410 

England,  152  —  9,263  2,551  4,379  16,198 

Walea,         —     

Scotland,  170  —  5,999  1,550  5,860  13,409 

Ireland,  25  —  2,047  463  1,171  3,681 

Total,         347      —      17,309  4,564      11,410        33,288 

Grand  Total,3,ldO      76    164,568       87,291      103,411     355,265 

y.  The  nomber  of  spindles  in  nse  in  cotton  &ctorie0  at  differ* 

ent  periods,  is  estimated  in  MoCiilloch's  Statistics  as  follows : 

In  1819  in  Great  Britain,  -  -  7,000,000 

1832        do.         do.       -  -  -  9,000,000 

1845  Muh  Spindla,  Tkroatk  SphidUs. 

In  Eng^nd  &  Wales,  11,364,584         4,190,035        15,554,619 

Scotland,  1,476,083  253,795  1,729,878 

Irdand,  159,833  56,170  215,508 

13,000,000  4,500,000        17,500,000 


In  the  German  Costoms  Union,  -  -  815,000 

Austria  and  Italy,  .  .  -        1,600,000 

France,  -  -  -  -        8,600,000 


420,000 
Other  countries  of  Europe,  -  -        1,350,000 

Total  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,       -  -        7,585,000 

Statement  of  the  number  of  cotton  a&d  wooUen  factories  in  the 
United  States,  the  spindles  in  use,  persons  employed,  and  capital 
invested  in  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year. 

Cotton.  Woolieiu 

Number  of  &ctoide8,  1,240      ,  1,420 

"  spindles,  2,284,681  

'*  persons  employed,     72,119  21,842 

Capital  invested,  $61,102,859        $15,766,124 
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The  niunber  of  spindles  in  use  in  ootton  fiustories  in  the 
United  States  in  1845,  was  over  three  millions^  or  about  Uie  same 
as  in  France. 

Table  lY.  shows  that  in  1834,  there  was  a  larse  number  of 
eotton  fi&ctories  in  Great  Britain  not  in  use  ;  and  the  fiact  is,  that 
&ctorics  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  might  be 
multiplied  still  more  rapidly  in  that  country  toan  they  have  been, 
if  they  could  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  demand 
for  their  products  were  unlimited.  Nothing  but  a  limited  market 
for  their  products,  checks  their  increase,  llie  supply  is  now 
greater  than  the  demand  three  quarters  of  the  time ;  and  the 
manufacturers  by  arrangements  among  themselves,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  excessive  glut  of  the  markets,  and  to  keep  up  prices, 
stop  some  of  thcbr  ketones,  and  work  short  time  in  others, 
whenever  the  markets  are  over-stocked,  prices  low  and  dull. 
At  the  end  of  May  1847,  there  were  in  Lancashire  (England) 
12,107  factory  hands  out  of  employment,  and  6,628  working 
short  time ;  and  such  is  often  the  case.  Great  Britain  has  the 
capacity  to  increase  her  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  supply  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  if  she 
could  command  their  markets  by  means  of  unlimited  Free  Trade, 
the  manufactures  of  every  ouer  country  would  wither,  and 
gradually  sink  into  insignificance,  like  those  of  Ireland.  Look  at 
Tables  m.  lY.  and  Y. ;  contemplate  the  relative  condition  and 
mannfacturinff  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the- 
effect  on  tiie  latter  of  free  trade  with  the  former,  and  you  have 
a  sample  of  what  would  be  the  depressing  and  blighting  effects  on 
almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America.  This  subject  is 
&rther  illustrated  by  the  following  tables  in  relation  to  the  trade 
in  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 

YI.  Statement  of  the  value  of  manu&ctures  of  cotton  of  all 
kinds,  including  twist  and  yam,  exported  firom  Great  Britain  at 
dif^rent  perio£. 

Declared,  or  real  valme. 


Years. 

OJkial  valve. 

169Y 

£6,915 

1720 

16,200 

1761 

46,986 

1764 

200,364 

1780 

366,060 

1790 

1,662,369 

1800 

6,864,067 

1810 

18,961,994 

1816 

22,289,646 

1880 

41,060,969 

£20,620,956 
19,428,664 
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Yta/rs,  Official  valve,        Dtdared^  or  reai  iHihte. 

1840  73,152,251  24,668,618 

1844  01,030,574  25,805,348 

1849  •  26,890,794 

In  addition  to  the  above  exports,  Oreat  Britain  exported 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  goods  to  Ireland.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  cloth  and  calico  exported  to  Ireland  in  1835 
amounted  to  14,170,000  yards. 

VII.  Statement  in  millions,  of  the  quantity  and  declared  value 
of  the  cotton  ^ods  and  yam — ^and  also  the  value  of  the  hosiery, 
lace,  and  smaU  wares,  exported,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
manu^otures-of  cotton  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

Vm««      Cotton  Cloth.     MaDuiacturet.         Cotton-yarn,  and  Twist, 
*•"•  Tarda.  Value.  £,  lbs.  Value.  £. 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1842 
1844 

TeaiB. 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1842 
1844 


444,5 
557,5 
790,6 
734,0 
1,046,6 

H<Mler7,Ijtoi^dro. 
Value  «zpoited. 


14,1 
15,1 
16,3 
12,8 
17,6 


64,6 

83,2 

118,4 

137,4 

138,5 


4,1 
6,7 

7,7 
6,9 


£1,2 
1,2 
1,2 
1,0 

1,3 


Total  vitaa 

Total  TdiM 

exported. 

pradmoed. 

£19,4 

£11,6 

£31,0 

22,1 

13,9 

86,0 

24,6 

13,1 

87,9 

21,6 

11,9 

83,5 

25,8 

12,7 

38,6 

By  comparing  tables  I.  and  YII.,  the  reader  can  see  how  tiie 
proceeds  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  divided  between  the 
planter  and  the  British  manufacturer.  Take  for  example  the 
years  1840  and  1845.  In  1840  tiiere  was  manufactured  in 
Great  Britam  about  600,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  for  which  the 
manufacturer  paid  5H  sterling  per  pound,  or  i&10,500,000 — 8| 
cents,  or  44d  of  which  went  to  the  planter,  and  2^cts  or  l^d  to 
pay  for  transportation,  commissions,  insurance  and  mercantile 
profits.  The  whole  proceeds  amounted  to  nearly  £38,000,000, 
about  iS8,000,000  of  which  went  to  the  planter,  about  £5,000,000 
to  the  commercial  classes,  including  commissions  on  sales  of  the 
goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  jS25,000,000  for  the  cost  and  profits 
of  manufacturing  the  cotton.  In  1845  the  planter  received  still 
less  for  his  crop,  not  realizing  much  over  five  cents  per  pound  for 

•  See  on  this  subject,  Section  29  of  Chapter  XII. 
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his  cotton,  wh3o  the  profits  to  the  British  mannfaotarcr  wcro  as 
great  as  thej  were  in  1840. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  of  American  manufacture  ex-^ 
ported  annually  from  the   United   States  from   1847  to  1850/ 
was  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars.     On  the  contrary,  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  imported  mto  the  United  States  in  1836 
were  valued  at  -  -  -  $17,876,087 

in  1845,  at  ...  13,863,282 

and  in  1850  ihey  were  valued  at  -  -  *1 9,685,036 

Account  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  years  ending      May  3l8t,  1840,  and  1850. 

Capital  invested,  $51,102,000  $74,500,000 

Value  of  Manufactures,  46,350,000  61,869,000 

Value  of  raw  materials  used,    not  stated,  34,835,000 

Males  employed,  >  70110  33,150 

Females  employed,      }  /*^,iiy  59,136 

The  increase  of  the  cotton^  manufacture  has  been  chocked,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  (1850  and  1851)  it  has  declined,  under 
the  tariff  of  1846.  The  effects  of  that  tariff  on  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  have  been  very  nearly  the  same.f 

Sec.  14.    Leat^j  amd  memufaeturts  of  Leaiher. 

The  art  of  curing  the  skins  of  animals  to  fit  them  for  clothing, 
was  one  of  the  first  learned  and  practised  by  man.  Skins  cured 
with  the  fur  or  hair  on  them,  constituted  the  entire  clothing  of 
savages,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  pastoral  nations  of 
tniiqui^.  The  art  of  tanning  hides  and  converting  them  into 
leather  was  learned  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  much  improved 
even  during  the  present  century. 

The  leader  manufacture  of  almost  every  civilized  country  is  of 
very  great  importance ;  that  of  the  United  States  and  France, 
being  inferior  in  value  and  importance,  only  to  that  of  cotton ; 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  being  inferior  in  value  only  to  cotton, 
wool  and  iron.  If  we  examine  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
harness  on  our  horses,  the  implements  used  in  most  of  the  me* 
chanic  arts,  and  in  the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  endues  and 
machines  ;  or  if  we  contemplate  the  necessary  parts  of  our  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  boots,  slippers  and  gloves,  and  also  our  trunks,  valises, 
books,  carriages  and  many  other  things,  we  shall  at  once  realize 
the  great  importance  of  leather — and  its  adaptation,  in  a  groat 

*The  imports  nnder  the  tariff  of  1846,  have  been  undervaloed  at  leaat  20 
pet  cent.,  and  amounted  in  1850  to  about  $23,500,000. 

t  See  on  this  subject,  ante  pages  158  and  201 ;  also  Hunt's  Magazme  for 
OctobeT,  1851,  pages  461  and  484;  do.  for  November,  1851,  pages  576  to 
56J. 
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variety  of  cironmstanoea,  to  aid  the  industry,  and  siq|>ply  the 
wanto  of  man,  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life.  Without  it,  or 
even  without  it  in  great  quantities,  to  what  difficulties  should  we 
be  exposed? 

Prior  to  1812,  the  excise  duty  on  leather  tanned  in  Great 
Britain  was  l^d  sterling  per  lb.,  when  it  was  raised  to  3d  per  lb. ; 
no  duties  have  been  levied  since  1832.  The  average  quantity  of 
leather  made  in  England  and  Wales  annually  from  1824  to  1830 
was  about  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  Scotland  about  6,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  leather  made  annually  about  the  year  1830 
was  estimated  by  McCnlloch  at  iS4,000,000,  and  the  entire 
annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  at  ^^12,500,000. 
The  quantity  of  leather  made  annually  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
year  1840  has  been  estimated  at  65,000,000  lbs. — and  the  entire 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  at  £13,500,000  sterling. 

The  value  of  the  leather  wrought  and  unwrought,  saddlery  and 
harness  exported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1830  to 
£335,451,  m  1840  to  417,074,  and  in  1844  to  £465,042. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  the  United  States 
in  1840,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  $33,134,403.  The 
value  of  the  hides,  of  leather  and  manufacturers  of  leather  imported 
into  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows  in 

1840.  1848. 

Raw  Hides,            .                                $2,756,214  $4,262,069 

Leather  and  manufiietiires  of  leather,          542,498  1,346,492 

Exports  of           do                  do               233,917  330,000 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  in  France  in  1839 
was  estimated  by  Berghaus  at   163,000,000  francs,  or  about 

f  30,644,000.  This  was  less  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
he  value  of  the  manufactures  of  leather  exported  from  France, 
and  the  value  of  saw  hides  imported  into  that  countiy  stated  in 
millions  of  francs  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1836. 
Exports  of  manu&cttties  of  leather,  28 
Imports  of  hidei^  19,6 

Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
clothing  (including  breeches,  frocks,  gowns  or  loose  coate)  of  the 
common  classes  of  people  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  were 
made  of  leather.  Leather,  in  those  days,  had  a  much  greater 
relative  importance  than  it  has  at  present.  This  change  has  been 
effected  by  the  improvemente  made  in  the  art  of  spinning,  weav- 
ing, coloring  and  dressing  cloths;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  cotton  manu&cture,  during  the  last  hundred 
yeltrs. 


1836  to  1840. 

1841. 

25,6 

i»fi 

18,9 

87.1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OH  THB  PRINCIPAL   PRODUCTS  OP    AORICULTVRR. 

Sbc.  1.     On  the  Cereal  GrainSj  or  Bread  Conu, 

Thjb  meds  of  certain  plants  have  been  used  by  man  from  time 
imaiemorial  for  making  bread.  The  prinoipal  bread  ooms  are 
iriieatytnfe,  oats,  barley^  buckwheat,  maize  or  Indian  com,  rice 
and  millet.  These  grains  grow  spontaneously  in  some  climates 
and  eountries,  and  the  most  of  them  are  native  plants  of  many 
oountries ;  but  all  the  grains,  yeeetables,  plants,  fruits,  grasses. 
which  man  has  cultiyated  with  labor  and  attention  for  ages,  and 
transferred  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  have  gradu- 
ally improved  in  quality,  and  become  more  productive. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  have  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from 
time  immemorial,  and  constituted  the  principal  bread  corn  of  that 
country,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures.  See  Exodus,  ix.  31. 
Wheat  and  barley  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  bread  stuffs 
of  the  Israelites.    See  G-enesis,  xxz.  14.  Deut.  viii.  8. 

Sec.  2.     Tke  production  amd  consumption  of  Wheal, 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  any  species  of  grain  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  the  most  tender,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
weather,  wind,  soil,  climate,  heat,  dampness,  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  frosts,  of  any  of  the  grains  ;  and  requires  greater  care 
and  attention  in  preparing  and  cleaning  the  ground,  securing  it 
against  water,  and  getting  good  seed,  free  from  foul  stuff,  l£an 
any  other  crop  which  the  fiirmer  cultivates.  Though  it  grows 
over  a  large  part  of  the  globe  from  the  30th  to  above  the  60th 
degree  of  htitude  ;  from  Italy  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  to,  and  including  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
yet  it  requires  a  fine,  rich,  loamy  limestone,  or  gravel  and  clay 
soil ;  neitner  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  a  favorable  season  to 
bring  forwurd  as  well  as  to  ripen  and  harvest  the  crop.  When 
sown  on  very  rich  interval  or  bottom  lands,  the  straw  often  grows 
m>  nnk  and  large  that  it  is  tender,  fidls  down,  and  the  wheat 
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blustB ;  wben  sown  on  light  and  poor  sandy  soils,  it  wiD  often 
•oaroelj  prodnoe  as  mnck  as  the  seed  ;  when  sown  on  wet  ground, 
and  the  water  stands  on  it  daring  the  winter,  it  seems  to  tnm  to 
chess  or  cheat ;  when  sown  on  stiff  day  soil,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  is  unfavorable,  and  the  top  of  the  ground  thaws  during 
the  aay,  and  freezes  at  night  for  many  days  in  succession,  tbe 
ground  often  heaves,  brealu  the  roota,  and  kills  the  wheat ;  and 
when  the  wheat  gets  large  in  the  fall,  it  is  sometimes  smothered 
and  killed  by  deep  snows.  When  the  soil,  climate,  season,  and 
mode  of  cultivation  are  all  favorable,  it  yields  an  abundant  and 
rich  harvest,  and  is  in  some  countries,  the  most  profitable  crop  a 
&rmcr  can  raise,  but  in  most  soils,  it  is  the  most  unproduottve 
and  hasardous. 

Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  his  Middle  Ages.  ^'  The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very  imper- 
fect. Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  that  unless 
an  acre  of  land  produced  more  than  six  bushels  of  com,  the  fanner 
would  be  a  loser,  and  the  land  yield  no  rent.  And  Sir  John 
GoUum,  from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or 
ten  bushels  were  a  full  average  crop,  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amaring  excess  of  tillage  accompanied,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
produced  this  imperfect  cultivation,^^  These  remarks  rrfer  to 
England,  but  would  apply  to  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time ;  the  crops  of  wheat  per  acre,  even  in  wheat-growing  districts, 
do  not  average  over  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  ;*  and  taking  the 
whole  United  States,  will  not  average  over  ten  or  eleven  bushels 
per  acre ;  while  the  average  crop  for  the  whole  of  England  was 
estimated  by  McCulloch  some  years  since,  at  twenty-six  bushels 
per  acre,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  authors  as  high  as 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  crop  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  over  100,000,000  of  bushels:  it 
is  estimated  m  Brande's  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  Art,  at 
120,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  in 
1839,  amounted  to  but  84,823,272  bushels  ;  and  the  great  crop 
of  1845,  did  not  exceed  110,000,000  bushels. 

As  wheat  is  much  superior  for  bread  to  any  other  gnun,  and 
the  quantity  which  can  be  raised  more  limited  than  that  of  the 
coarser  grains,  the  surplus  wheat  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country, 
is  never  very  great  in  the  United  States.  There  is  scarcely  any 
wheat  cultivated  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  and  in 
many  large  districts  of  country  in  most  of  the  other  States ;  and 
the  supply  for  the  whole  population  of  the  Union,  is  less  in 

*The  wheat  crop  of  New  Tork  of  1844  averaged  only  about  13  bmhels 
per  acre,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1845. 
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proportaon  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  quantity  raised  in  Great 
Britain  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  England  prodnoed  very  little 
wheat  ;*  the  wealthy  only  lived  on  wheat  bread ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  lived  on  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  and  at  the  revolution  of 
1688,  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated 
at  but  1,750,000  quarters,  or  fourteen  million  bushels,  over  and 
above  the  seeds ;  or  about  one-sixth  part  as  much  as  it  was  in  1840. 

£ven  as  late  as  the  year  1765,  the  annual  wheat  crop  was 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty-five  million  bushels.  Up  to  the 
year  1828,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  increased  faster 
than  the  population,  and  was  greater  then,  in  proportion,  to  the 
population,  than  it  was  one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  centuries  since. 

Mr.  Jaoob  says,  *^  In  ancient  times  in  England,  wheat  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  very  little  of  it 
was  used  by  the  agricultural  population,  which  then  composed 
Dine>tenths  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  among  the  people  in  the 
towns,  it  was  by  no  means  the  universal,  or  principal  food.  Rye 
and  barley  were  the  chief  articles  of  consumption." 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  eat  more  wheat 
annually,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  whatever  want  and  suffering  there  may  be  in 
Great  Britain  among  the  poor,  is  owing  entirely  to  an  unequal 
and  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  not  to  any 
general  want,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  comforts  of  life. 

Sec^  3.  Production  and  use  of  Rye, 
Bye  grows  and  flourishes  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  on 
all  soils  where  wheat  will  grow;  but  being  coarser,  and  less 
palatable  for  bread,  it  is  much  less  esteemed,  though  it  contains 
very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nourishment.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Isknd  of  Crete.  The  berry  is  much  less  plump  than  wheat,  and 
on  that  account  wheat,  on  first  rate  soils,  and  good  seasons,  will 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  bushels ;  but  it  is  very  little 
affected  with  the  many  casualties,  which  often  occur  to  ruin 
wheat ;  and  will  grow  and  fill  well,  on  any  soil  and  any  land,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or  dry,  which  is  fit  for  either  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  com,  or  most  other  grain.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
hasardous  crops  which  can  be  cultivated,  and  together  with  Indian 
corn,  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  bread,  by  nearly  half  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
quantity   of   rye  rused    in  the   United  States  in   1839,  was 

•  See  the  Com.  Diet,  title  bread. 
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18,645,667  bushels.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  as  Oomnits- 
sioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  estimated  the  crop  of  1842  at 
22,762,952  bushels,  and  that  of  1844  at  26,450,000  bushels.  Much 
of  it  has  been  heretofore  distilled  into  whiskey.  It  oonstitvtes 
the  principal  bread  com  of  Germany  and  Russia.  The  onltiTa- 
tion  lof  rye  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  which  the  market  may  demand. 

Sec.  4.  Production  and  use  of  Oai$, 
Oats  grow  in  any  climate  and  country  where  wheat  and  rye  do. 
They  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  now  exten- 
sively used  for  bread  in  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  in  England,  and  various  countries  on  the  continent.  The 
quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  ¥ras  123,071,341 
bushels.  They  are  almost  all  used  for  horsefeed,  and  none,  or 
scarcely  any  is  made  into  bread.  They  make  bread  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  either  rye,  or  Indian  com,  and  are  not  esteemed 
of  very  great  value  in  the  United  States,  as  their  place  can  be 
supplied  by  other  grains,  which  are  more  nutritious.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  wat  they  were  much  used  among  the  Romans, 
as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  works  of  Roman 
authors.  They  are  much  more  easily  cultivated  than  wheat,  in 
a  low  state  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  Production  amd  u$e  of  Barky. 
Barley  has  been  cultivated  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  from  time  immemorial ;  its  native  country  is  unknown, 
some  ascribing  it  to  Tartary,  others  to  Siberia,  and  a  few  to 
Scotland  ;  and  like  many  other  plants  and  grains,  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  is  a  native  of  many  countries.  It  grows  and  fiourishes  in 
the  same  climates  as  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  including  all  temperate 
and  cold  climates  and  countries.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  said 
to  produce  two  crops  a  year.  It  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
Palestine^  and  used  for  bread,  as  appears  by  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  used  for  bread  at  this  day  m  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  some  in  Great  Britain;   thott|h  its 

grinoipal  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  only  use  in  the  United 
tates,  is  to  malt,  and  make  into  boer. 
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Staiemeni  in  milHafu  of  huhels  of  the  quantity  of  malt  con^ 
muud  in  the  United  Kingdom,* 


' 

Xni^aiidindWalM. 

SooUtiMl. 

Inlnd. 

In  1801, 

18  millions, 

6  millicaifi, 

1    million, 

1821, 

26       « 

1.3     " 

2         " 

1881, 

33       " 

4.1     •* 

2.1     « 

1841, 

31       " 

4.       " 

1.1       ^ 

The  average  consnmptbn  to  each  individual  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  present  century,  has  been  about  two  bushek. 
A  century  since,  it  was  over  four  bushels  to  each  person. 

The  quantity  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  small, 
and  considering  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  fortunate  for 
tiie  country  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  quantity,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  estimates,  is  declining.  It  amounted  in  1839,  to 
4,161,504,  and  in  1844,  to  but  3,627,000  bushels;  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  is  raised  in  the  single  State  of  New  York,  wher^ 
the  temperance  reformation  has  taken  deep  root,  which  has 
occasioned  a  decline  in  its  cultivation. 

Sec.  6.  Production  and  use  of  Buckwheat  amd  Millet, 
Buckwheat  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  plant  of  Asia,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  since.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  consid- 
erably used  for  bread  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  some 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  not  much  used  in  Great  Britain. 
The  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  7,291,743 
buuhelB ;  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  9,483,400,  and  in  1844,  at 
9,071,000  bushels. 

Millet  is  a  coarse  grain,  used  mostly  for  poultry,  but  little 
cultivated,  and  of  but  little  value  comparatively  to  the  human 
family. 

Sec.  7.  Production  and  use  of  Bice, 
Rice  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  furnished 
much  of  the  bread  stuff  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It 
requires  wet,  flat  and  marshy  lands,  and  does  the  nest  on  lands 
covered  with  water  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the  overflow  of  rivers, 
marshes  or  artificial  irrigallion.  It  grows  only  in  hot  and  warm 
climates,  and  requires  such  peculiarities  as  to  soil  and  irrigation, 
that  its  culture  can  never  be  very  extensive ;  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  states  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana.     The  total  amount  cultivated  in 

*  Five  bushels  of  barley  will  make  about  six  bushels  of  malt. 
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the  United  States  in  1839,  was  only  80,841,422  pounds,  equal  to 
nearly  1,350,000  boshels  of  wheat  for  food.  The  quantity  raised 
in  1842,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  94,007,000  pounds; 
and  in  1844,  at  111,769,000  pounds.  As  the  quantity  of  land 
adapted  to  it,  and  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  advantageously,  is 
quite  limited,  the  increased  demand  keeps  naoe  with  the  supply, 
and  keeps  it  up  to  a  fiur  price  ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  articJe 
cultivated  in  warm  climates,  by  the  labor  of  African  slaves,  which 
has  not  fallen  rapidly  in  price,  during  the  last  half  century. 

Sec.  8.    Production  amd  use  of  Maize^  or  Indian  Com. 

The  discovery  of  America  led  to  die  introduction  to  the  civi* 
Used  world,  of  the  knowledge,  use  and  cultivation  of  maice,  or 
Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  wnich  are  native  plants  of  the  western 
continent,  and  have  done  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Indian  com  is  a  native  plant  of  a  warm 
climate,  but  by  planting  it  farther  north,  and  replanting  the  seed 
thus  grown  from  year  to  year,  the  climate  has  had  an  efiect  to 
lessen  the  blade  and  stalk,  as  well  as  the  ear  and  kernel,  and  so 
far  changed  its  character,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate  ;  so  that 
com  which  has  been  pknted  in  Canaaa  for  a  series  of  years,  b^ng 
small,  grows  quick  and  generally  ripens  as  far  north  as  the  46th 
or  47th  decree  of  latitude.  It  grows,  and  can  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  &om  the  equator  to  about  the  46th  d^ee  of  ktitude, 
though  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  cannot  be  culti- 
vated much  below  the  3011i  degree,  except  on  lands  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean.  McGuUoch  remarks  that, ''It  waa 
introduced  into  the  Continent  of  Europe,  about  the  beginning,  and 
into  England  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tuiy.  Its  culture  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  beinc  now 
extensively  grown  in  most  Ariatic  countries,  and  in  au  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  the  widest  geographical  range 
of  all  the  cerealia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  equator,  and  as  far 
as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of  south  latitude.  It 
has  been  raised  in  England  in  nursery  gardens  near  the  metrop- 
olis, for  more  than  a  century." 

It  will  abK)  grow  on  any  soil,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or 
dry,  cky,  loam,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  on  which 
any  grain  whatever  wS  grow ;  except  that  it  will  not  mm  like 
rice,  on  lands  covered  with  water  a  great  portion  of  Uie  time. 
It  mav  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  arable  lands,  of  more 
than  three  quarters,  if  not  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  inhabited 
part  of  the  globe,  though  it  grows  the  most  luxuriantly,  and 
yields  the  most,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  rich  loamy  or  alluvial  soil, 
neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  in  a  country  where  showers 
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are  frequent  during  the  sammer.  Below  the  40th  degree  of 
Ifttitade,  it  yields  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  wheat,  rye 
or  barley,  on  the  same  land ;  and  from  the  40th  to  the  44th 
degree  of  latitude,  it  generally  yields  much  more,  and  often  twice 
as  much  as  either  of  tibose  grains,  and  frequently  yields  abundant- 
ly even  above  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  about  as 
nutritious  as  rye  or  barley,  nearly  as  much  so  as  wheat,  and  about 
twice  as  much  so  as  oats.  It  now  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  bread  com  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  famUy ;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced  and  long  cultivated,  it  has 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  barley  and  oats  as  bread  com, 
and  rendered  them  useless  to  man ;  except  that  the  ktter  is 
useful  as  food  for  animals,  and  the  former  is  distilled  and  used  as 
a  powerful  agent  to  intoxicate  and  brutalize  mankind. 

As  Indian  corn  flourishes  in  warm  climates,  on  high  and  drv 
land,  where  rice  will  not  grow,  it  will  enable  Hindostan,  and  au 
the  countries  of  southern  Asia,  including  Turkey,  and  the  isles 
of  the  ocean,  to  maintain  at  some  future  period  a  population  twice 
as  numerous  as  they  could  without  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  certain 
and  safe  crop,  it  will  relieve  those  countries  from  the  severe 
famines  with  which  they  have  often  been  afflicted,  and  thus 
contribute  immensely  to  the  comforts,  and  welfare  of  the  human 
fiimily.  The  quantity  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
mensely great,  more  than  all  other  grains  added  together. 
Nearly  every  region  of  the  United  States  can,  and  almost  every 
county  not  containing  a  city  actually  does,  raise  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  western  and  south-western  states 
produce  so  large  a  surplus  of  com  annually,  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  countiy,  that  in  all  the  interior  districts  of  those  states, 
remote  from  large  towns  and  navigable  waters,  it  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  will  often  scarcely  sell  for  money  at  any  price,  and  much 
of  it  is  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  and  otherwise  wasted.  It 
formerly  sold  in  remote  districts,  where  the  quantity  raised  is 
mat  and  the  population  sparse,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
bushel,  and  frequently  would  not  sell  in  any  considerftble  quanti- 
ties, at  even  ei^t  cents  in  money. 

Sec.  9.  ProducHan  amd  %u  of  Potaton. 
The  potatoe,  next  to  Indian  com,  is  the  most  important  pknt 
for  food,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Continent.  It  was 
introduced  into  western  Europe  during  the  16th  century,  and 
into  Ireland  in  1610 ;  but  was  cultivated  in  England  in  gardens 
only,  and  in  small  quantities,  as  a  great  luxury,  until  the  year 
1684,  when  it  wad  raised  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  of 
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ihe  county  of  Lancashire.  In  Scotland,  potatoes  were  raised  in 
gardens  only,  until  the  year  1728. 

It  was  estimated  by  McCulIoch,  some  years  since,  that  about 
5,000,000  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  subsisted  mostly  on 
potatoes  ;  that  1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  England  and  Wales, 
were  annually  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  130,000  acres  in  Scotland  to  potatoes  only.  The 
crop  of  potatoes  in  France,  in  1818  was  29^31,807  hectolitres, 
about  82,500,000  bushels,  and  it  amounted  in  1835  to  aboat 
204,000,000  bushels.  If  we  suppose  500,000  acres  of  land  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  130,000  in  Scotland,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  potatoes,  and  to  produce  on  an  average  two  hundred 
Dushels  per  acre,  the  whole  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  126,000,000  busheLs  annually.  The  potatoe 
crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  108,298,000  bushels. 
Some  authors  estimate  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  contains  as  much 
nourishment  for  man  as  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  others  estimate 
three  bushels  of  potatoes  as  equal  to  one  of  wheat.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  say,  that  four  bushels  of  potatoes  are  equal  to 
one  of  wheat,  and  that  three  and  a  half  are  equal  to  one  of  rye 
or  Indian  com.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  free  states,  from 
eight  to  ten  times  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  wheat  can  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground,  as  potatoes  usually  yield  from  100  to 
150  bushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more.  They  will  yield  four 
or  five  times  as  much  as  com.  These  facts  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  potatoe  to  the  human  family.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  utility  and  value  of  potatoes,  and  in  fact  to  all 
vegetables,  is  their  perishable  nature,  and  their  being  so  bulky 
and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value,  that  they  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  any  great  distance.  In  the  neighborhood  of  & 
commercial  or  manufacturing  city,  which  furnishes  a  market  for 
large  quantities,  an  acre  of  good  land  planted  to  potatoes,  will 
yield  two  or  three  times  as  much  value  as  the  same  land  sown  to 
wheat ;  but  like  all  other  vegetables,  coarse  grains,  poultry,  &o., 
they  will  bear  transportation  by  land  but  few  miles. 

The  disease  of  the  potatoe,  that  causes  it  to  rot,  commenced  in 
1846,  and  has  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  it ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  that  scourge  will  not  be  permanent. 

Sec.  10.  ProducHtm  of  grain  in  the  United  States^  Great 
Britain^  Ireland  and  Fra/nce, 

Summary  statement  in  millions  of  bushels  of  the  products  of 
the  undermentioned  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1839  according 
to  the  census — ^in  Great  Britain  annually  from   1835  to  1840, 
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•eeording  to  the  estiinates  of  MoCuUooh, — and  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  according  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1849. 

Free  States.       Slave  SUtes:    Great  Britain.     Ireland 
Wheat,  54}  30.  104  23i 

Rye,  14i  4j  >  ^^, 

Birley,  4  \\  ^^i  H 

SiSr!    ^^ 

Buckwheat,  7  ) 

Oats,  80  43  150  92. 

Pease  and  beans,  6 

Other  small  grain,  2 

Total  grain,  285  330  296  130 

Potatoes  &tum'ps,  93  20  336  234 

Sommary  statement  in  millions  of  hectolitres  of  the  quantity  of 

GRAIN  RAISED  IN  FrANCE    ANNUALLY,  ON    AN  AVERAGE,  FROAS 

1801  TO  1812,  both  inclusive,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Ghaptal ;  also  the  quantities  in  1818,  1835,  and  1841,  ac- 
cording TO  OFFICIAL  returns  OR  ESTIMATES.  A  hectolitre  con* 
tains  about  2.84  Winchester  bushels  : 


Aver,  aim'lly. 

1801  to  181S2. 

1818. 

1835. 

1841. 

Wheat, 

51,5 

62,6 

71,6 

69,5 

Rye, 
Maise, 

30,2 

24,7 

32,9 

27,8 

6,3 

6,1 

6,9 

7,6 

Barley, 

12,6 

13,1 

18 

16,6 

Buckwheat, 

8,4 

3,3 

6 

8,4 

Oats, 

32 

29,7 

49,4 

48,8 

Mixed  and   \\ 
other  grain,  [  i 

12 

13,6 

19,6 

11,9 

153 

143,5 

204. 

190,6 

Equal  in  bush. 

to     434,5 

407,5 

579,8 

542,2 

Potatoes,  bush. 

56,2 

83,0 

204,4 

222,7 

The  204,165,194  hectolitres  of  grain  raised  in  France  in  1835 
were  equal  to  about  580,000,000  bushels ;  of  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  107,277,801  hectolitres  were  consumed  by  man  , 
42,185,005  by  horses,  cattle,  &o. ;  29,734,371  required  for  seed , 
and  2,833,575  distilled  and  brewed;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
24,053,205  not  needed  for  use,  a  part  of  which  was  exported. 
The  population  of  France  was  33,540,000,  the  quantity  consumed 
by  man  was  about  nine  bushels  for  each  person  ;  and  by  animals, 
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for  hone  feed,  and  to  &tten  hoes,  catile,  &o.  for  food,  ww  eqpMJ 
to  about  three  and  a  half  boahels  for  eaoh  person,  bodde  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 

Thene  and  other  well  established  fiiots  show^  that  the  United 
States  prodaee  less  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population,  thaii 
either  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  qoantiiy  of  agricoltiival 
products  of  France,  and  particularly  of  wheat  and  rye,  nave  been 
increasing  with  greater  rapidity  tnan  the  population,  sinoe  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  the  attention  of  the  pc<n>le  has  been  directed 
to  mining  and  manufacturing  industiy,  and  to  public  improve- 
ments. 

Sec.  11.    Production  of  grain  in  Russia^  the  empire  of  Austria^ 
Spainy  and  other  covmiries  of  Europe. 
Account  from  the  official  returns  or  estimates  of  the  produce  of 
min  in  Russia  in  Europe,  exclusiTC  of  Pobuid  ana  Fiidand^ 
during  the  undermentioned  years.* 


Autumn  wwn 

Total  in 

Total  in 

Wheat  &  Rye, 

Barley,  Oata,  &c 

millions  of 

boshela. 

Chetwerts, 

Chetwerts 

Chetwerts, 

1835,       921  miU's. 

12H  mill's 

214  mill's, 

1,198  niO>8 

1836,     lOH     » 

136*      »' 

238     " 

1,336     " 

1837,       73       " 

123       »» 

196     ^ 

1,098     »» 

1839,       52       " 

83       " 

136     • 

760     >• 

1840        54*      '» 

1284     '» 

183     •' 

1,026     " 

X\''  " 

118       ,, 

193     » 

1,081    « 

Average  annual  production  of  grain  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
including  Hungary,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  from  1836  to  ISSS.f 

Wheat,  in  English  imperial  bushek,  49,830,000 

Maiie  and  Rye,                        ''  166,840,000 

Barley,                                      "  69,696,000 

Oats,         '                                 "  132,446,000 

Total,  «  418,812,000 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-five  millions — and  the 
production  of  grain  equal  to  about  twelve  bushels  to  eaoh  peraon, 
and  yet  there  was  a  surplus  to  export. 

*  See  McGregoi^B  Com.  Statistics  vol.  iL  p.  736. 

t  This  18  taken  trom  a  table  made  by  McGregor  f)tom  facts  and  oiBdal  r»> 
turns  and  estimates  collected  by  him. — See  McGregor's  Com.  Stat  I.  p.  LO 
and  14. 
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QuftQtity  of  grain  prodaeed  in  Spain  in  1803,  aocordiiu;  to  the 
oflleia]  retarns,  as  stated  by  MoGrc^r.* 

Wheat,  46,915,000  bosheb 

Barlej,  22,883,000      " 

Bye,  16,471,000       « 

Oate,  Maiie,  Rioe,  ftc,  9,946,000      << 

Total,  95,216,000       <* 

This  was  less  than  ten  boshek  to  each  person,  the  population 
being  then  about  ten  millions. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Yon  Malohus,  published  in  Prussia 
in  1826,  the  average  annual  production  of  grain  of  all  kinds  at 
that  time  in  the  undermentioned  countries,  was  as  follows,  stated 
in  English  bushels ; 

Bn 

Sweden  and  Norway,  34  i 

Prussia,  230 

Bussia,  876 

Austrian  Empire,  680 

Holland  and  Belgium,  78 

Italian  States,  184 

Spain,  108 

Portugal,  34 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  official  estimates,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  approximations  to  accuracy. 

Sec.  12.  Trade  in  grain  and  flour  ^  at  different  periodf. 

There  was  comparatively  little  international  commerce  in  grain 
and  flour,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  -the  18th  century.  The 
excess  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  from  Enghind,  over  the 
imports  in  four  years,  from  1697  to  1700  inclusive,  was  only 
69,433  quarters,  or  555,464  bushels.  A  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  first  half, 
and  central  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  until  the  year  1767, 
wiien  her  imports  first  exceeded  her  exports.  The  excess  of 
exports  ofer  imports,  from  1700  to  172o,  amounted  to  3,067,615 
imperial  Quarters,  or  24,460,120  bushels  in  25  years ;  from  1755 
to  1766  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
19,570,824  bushels  in  the  11  years ;  from  1766  to  1780,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  equal  to  6,773,264  bushels  in 
the  16  years ;  from  1781  to  1800,  it  was  equal  to  6,512,487  quar- 
ters, or  44,099,896  bushels. 

The  excess  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  Great 
Britain  over  and  above  the  exports,  from  1801  to  1820  both 
inclusive,  was  11,962,296  quarters — equal  to  4,784,912  budiels 

•  See  McGragor's  Statiitics,  iL  p.  1013.  • 
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anniiallv ;  and  from  1821  to  1840,  the  ezoess  of  imports  mmoimted 
to  24^56,897  qoftrts— ^nal  to  9,707,758  bushels  annnsllj, 
daring  the  twenty  years.  A  very  large  proportion  of  tbeaa 
imports  were  from  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
I.  Average  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  the  average  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  Inuins  respectively, 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  each  country  during 
twenty-five  years,  frt)m  1801  to  1825  inclusive,  stated  in  Win- 
chester quarters,  of  eight  bushels  each : 


Irdand, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Denmark,- 
Prussia,.. 
Germany, 
Holland  and  Be) 
France  and  Bontfi  of  ^ 
United  States,  . 
British  Am.  Col. 
Other  Foreign  Katknu, 

Total, 667,8MsiiM4  UI^MB     922,0081^  8T,68«  XTtSfilM 

II.  Quantities  of  wheat  and  flour,  given  in  quarters  of  wheat, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  each  country  except  Irelandj*  in 
the  years  1847,  1848  and  1849 — and  the  average  quuitity  annu- 
ally imported,  during  a  period  of  22  years,  ending  with  1849. 


Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Denmark, 

PrusBJa, 

Germany, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Spain, 

Italy, 

Malta, 

Greece, 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 

British  North  America, 

United  States, 

Other  countries. 

Total, 

•  The  aggregate  includes  5,163  quarters  ol  Indian  com,  of  which  4,032 
w«re  from  the  United  States. 

t  There  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  1849—249,489 
quarters,  equal  to  2.035,913  bushels  of  wheat-»-l, 076,304  quarters  of  oats,  and 
201 811  cattle,  lieside  calves,  sheep  and  pigs. 


1847. 

184a 

1849. 

tiyean. 

Qoartm. 

Qnartani 

QnntM 

Qiuuten. 

850,687 

523,138 

599,556 

209,237 

8,647 

5,346 

6,194 

2,566 

73,568 

191,787 

243,213 

91,797 

492,928 

528,156 

618,690 

435,791 

154,839 

532,591 

498,984 

232,034 

11,800 

163,978 

308,482 

88,704 

27,469 

178,398 

366  099 

179,269 

320,010 

742,023 

124,102 

24,700 

917 

498 

29,408 

64,860 

83  170 

281,530 

108,137 

46,261 

8,676 

9,049 

12,219 

4,129 

61,136 

3,733 

266,779 

40.340 

295,542 

38,490 

398,793 

186,264 

142,295 

128,543 

1,834,142 

296,102 

617,131 

242,094 

30,145 

19,339 

44,558 

24,212 

4,464,757 

3,082,231 

4,835,280 

1,771,067 
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In  addition  to  the  wheat  and  wheat  fionr  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  and  what  came  from  Ireland,  there  was  imported  in 
1849,  1,389,858  quarters  of  barley  and  barley  meal— 1,307,904 
quarters  of  oats,  and  oatmeal — ^246,843  of  rye  and  rye  meal — 
2,277,224  of  Indian  com,  and  meal — ^236,525  of  pease  and  pea 
meal— and  458,661  quarters  of  beans. 

Sbc.  13.     Creneral  reflections  on  the  agrieuliural  products  of 
Europe^  amd  their  increase. 

Though  aU  the  countries  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  Europe  have  increased  in  population,  and  many  of  them  very 
greatly,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  yet  their  agricultural 
products  have  increased  more  than  the  popidation.  The  people 
are  at  this  time  (1851)  better  supplied  with  vegetable  food  and 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  except  animal  food  and  fuel,  than 
they  were  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  since,  or  at  any  former  period. 
This  seems  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider  the  age  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  their  increase  in  population. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  Europe  did 
not  much,  if  any,  exceed  an  hundred  millions,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1700, 1  suppose  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  millions — ^in  1800,  it  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions — in  1840,  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions — and  in  1850  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  sustained  and 
caused,  by  an  increase  of  agricultural  products,  and  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  science,  and  of  me- 
chanical and  mining  industry. 

Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  ordinarily  for  many 
years  past,  produced  a  surplus  of  grain  to  export.  This  is  shown 
by  the  tables  in  the  last  section.  The  history  of  the  world  until 
a  recent  period,  is  filled  with  dearths,  and  great  scarcities  of  pro- 
visions, amounting  almost  to  famines  ;  which  carried  great  distress, 
suffering,  and  sickness  among  the  people,  and  swept  off  thousands, 
and  sometimes  millions,  by  means  of  the  debilitv  and  diseases 
consequent  upon  a  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  other  necessaries 
to  make  them  comfortable.  Such  scenes  of  suffering,  sickness,  and 
mortality  as  existed  in  Ireland  in  1847,  were  common  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  common  during  earlier  periods 
of  the  worid.  Agriculture  was  then  in  a  very  low  condition,  the 
amount  of  grain  cultivated  comparatively  small,  and  crops  very 
precarious  and  generally  light.  This  was  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  he  noticed,  the  low  state  of  physical 
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floienoe  and  of  the  mechamo  arts,  the  total  ignorance  of  agrioal- 
tnral  chemutry  and  science — a  want  of  proper  tools  and  instra* 
ments  to  plough  and  snbdne  the  earth  properly — and  a  want  of 
extensive  markets,  and  of  facilities  to  transport  their  prodnota  to 
market,  which  operate  as  stimulants  to  industry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  population  to  increase  very  much,  in  such  a  condition  of 
things,  and  the  fiict  of  a  great  increase  of  population  during  the 
last  seventy-five  years  (since  the  year  1775)  is  of  itself,  evidence, 
that  food  and  other  comforts  of  life  are  more  abundant  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  scarcities  less  frequent,  than  they  were  two, 
three,  or  five  centuries  since. 

The  increase  of  physical  and  mechanical  science,  of  productive 
industry,  agricultural  products,  and  population,  all  ffo  hand  in 
hand,  and  neither  can  advance  very  much  without  we  others ; 
the  increase  of  agricultural  products  and  of  population  being 
natural  consequents  of  the  others,  operating  as  causes.  Agricul- 
tural chemistry,  has  grown  up  during  the  present  century. 
Plants,  soils  and  manures  have  been  analyzed,  their  constituent 
elements  ascertained,  the  deficiencies  of  any  soil  to  produce  a 
particular  crop,  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  bj 
manures  of  various  kinds,  lime  and  gypsum.  Done  dust  and  guano, 
has  been  learned,  the  utilitv  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use 
of  the  grasses,  clover  and  other  green  crops,  have  oeen  suggested 
and  tested  by  experiments.  Many  of  tnese  things  have  been 
suggested  ex  prion,  by  physical  science  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  tested,  and  their  real  utility  ascer- 
tained, by  the  observation  and  experience  of  great  numbers  of 
persons,  in  different  countries,  and  the  results  published  to  the 
world 

The  quality  and  productiveness  of  grains,  grasses,  plants,  fruits 
and  animals,  have  been  improved  by  cultivation ;  and  by  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  country,  and  one  climate  to  another,  sowing 
and  planting  only  the  best  grains  and  seeds,  and  breeding  from 
the  best  animals,  all  these  things  have  been  improved  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  productiveness,  in  all  the  well  cultivated  countries 
of  the  earth.  Great  advantages  have  been  derived  also  from  iron 
ploughs,  and  other  instruments,  to  aid  in  turning  up,  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  subduing  and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  sowing  the 
seeds,  gathering,  securing  and  cleaning  the  crops,  and  fitting 
them  for  use. 

Nearly  all  these  improvements  have  been  effected  during  tlie 
last  hundred  years,  since  the  year  1750,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  agricultural  products,  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  average  product  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  about  four  times  as  great  at  present,  as 
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it  was  foar  oentnries  since — ^being  now  about  27  or  28  bushels 
per  acre — ^it  was  then  only  about  seven  bushels.  The  average 
annual  crop  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  at,  and  immediately 
previous  to,  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
million  bushels ;  as  late  as  from  1770  to  1775,  it  was  only  about 
thirty-five  million  bushels;  but  since  1835  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  average  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels. 

The  average  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  France  in  1784  were 
but  litde  over  nine  bushels  per  acre— they  are  now  about  fifteen 
busbeb  per  acre.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  France  in  1784  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  million  bushels  ;  it  now  amounts 
to  about  two  hundred  million  bushels  per  annum.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  1760  amounted  to  about  450  litres,  or 
12|  bushels  to  each  inhabitant ;  the  average  production  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  estimated  at  541  litres,  or  15 J  bushels  to 
each  person,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population  of  twelve 
and  a  half  millions,  or  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  population  of 
France  in  1760  was  about  twenty-three  millions»-^production  of 
grain  at  12}  bushels  each  290,000,000  bushels.  Population  in 
1846  about  35,400,000,  annual  production  of  grain  about 
543,000,000  bushek.*- 

The  progress  and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  much 
greater  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  than  in  France — ^they  have 
been  very  great  also  in  all  the  central  and  northern  countries  of 
Burope.  The  crops  generally  are  more  certain,  as  well  as  more 
abundant,  and  better  secured,  than  they  were  a  centuir  since,  and 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  still  advanoinff.  If  all  Europe  were 
as  well  cultivated  as  Oreat  Britain  and  Belgium  now  are,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  might  produce  sufficient  food  and  wool  for 
five  or  six  hundred  million^  of  inhabitants.  Considering  the  advance 
in  the  sciences  and  the  increase  in  the  crops  of  some  countries 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  physi- 
cal, agricultural,  and  mechanical  science,  we  can  scarcely  assign 
any  limits  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  may  be  produced.  There 
is  at  this  day,  and  will  be  for  all  future  time,  more  suffering  in 
nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  for  want  of  srdfficient  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, and  comfortable  dwellings,  than  for  want  of  food. 

These  facts  and  considerations  should  make  the  free  trade 
advocates,  statesmen  and  agriculturists  of  America^  pause  and 
reflect,  what  dependence  they  can  reasonably  put  on  Great  Britain 
as  a  market  for  our  grain  and  provisions  ^  Whether  we  are  not 
giving  too  much  attention  to  the  production  of  food,  and  too  little 
to  the  production  of  other  comforts,  and  of  the  instruments  of 

*8ee  L'Annuaire  de  L^Eoooomie  Politique  ct  de  la  Statiitiqiie  of  Fnnot 
for  1850,  p.  370  to  375. 
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industry  ?  Whether  by  striving  and  expecting  to  feed  the  Euro* 
peans  and  famish  them  with  raw  materials,  and  to  be  clothed  by 
them  and  famished  with  mannfactured  prodacts,  they  are  not 
noarishing  a  false  hope,  which  will  prodace  disappointment,  debt, 
embarrassment,  the  depression  of  many  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, panic,  rcvalsion,  and  a  general  depression  of  property  and 
basin  ess  ?  Nothing  bat  the  mines  of  California  has  prevented  the 
heavy  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  from  prodncin^ 
a  severe  shock  and  revi&on,  before  this  time.  The  exports  ox 
coin  during  the  first  six  months,  from  January  to  June  inolosive, 
of  the  present  year  f  1851)  amounted  to  over  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  Such  an  immense  drain  of  specie  could  not  have  been 
sustained  at  any  former  period  in  our  history,  without  produciog 
a  panioy  and  wide  spread  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  14.   The  introduction^  produciion^  and  consumption  of 
Sugar, 

A  century  since,  sugar  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  to  be 
used  only  by  the  wealthy ;  now  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  in 
this  country  as  a  necessary,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  sugar ;  the 
Saracens  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily 
and  Rhodes,  and  also  into  Spain,  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  the 
Spaniards  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  West 
India  islands.  The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is 
called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modern  European  invention,  the  discovery 
of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginnbg  of  the  16ul 
century. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  that  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain 
was  very  inconsiderable ;  and  that  it  was  used  only  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  when  coffee  and  tea  were  introduced,  that  sugar  oame 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  McCuUoch's  statement  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods : 

In      1700  10,000  tons.  1786  to  1790,  average  81,000  tons. 

"      1710  14,000   "  1801  to  1810,       "     123,265     " 

"       1734  42,000   **  1811  to  1820,       «     118,147    « 

"      1754  53,270   "  1821  to  1830,       «     149,600     " 
1770  to  1775  72,500   ** 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  have,  on  an  average,  consumed  more  than  twenty 
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pounds  of  sugsr  annaallj ;  daring  the  18th  oentmyy  the  oon- 
samption  by  them  increased,  as  their  produotiTe  industry  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  increased.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  Uie  Irish  people,  they  consame  very  little  sugar ; 
McCulloch  states  that  the  whole  quantity  retained  for  consump- 
tion in  Ireknd,  in  1825,  was  about  12,600  tons,  and  in  1835, 
only  about  9,300  tons. 

The  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
1831  to  1840  inclusive,  averaged  annually  187,298  tons.  This 
prodigious  quantity  was  consumed,  notwidistan<ting  it  was  loaded 
down  with  so  heavy  duties,  that  the  nett  revenue  amounted 
annually  on  an  average,  during  the  ten  years,  to  i^,532,214 
sterling,  or  about  $21,700,000. 

Statement  and  calculation  of  Porter,^  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  average 
consumption  of  each  person,  and  the  rate  of  duty. 

in  Great  Britain  in,  1801.  1811.  1821. 

Tons  consumed,  149,542.     164,616.     123,587. 

Consumption  of  each  person,  30|  lbs.      29^  lbs.      19^  lbs. 

Rate  of  duty  per  Cwt,  20  s.  27  s.  27  s. 

In  Inland  in,  1800.  1810.  1831. 

Tons  consumed,  14,903.      21,004.       19,030. 

Consumption  of  each  person.    6^  lbs.        8  lbs.         6^  lbs. 

Statement  taken  from  the  British  Almanac  for  1851  of  the 
quantity  of  Sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  in  1849,  and  a  calculation  of  th^  average 
amount  to  each  person : 

*  In  Great  Britain.    In  Ireland. 

Tons  of  sugar  consumed,  276,587.        23,290. 

Ayerage  consumption  of  each  person,     29  lbs.       about  8  lbs. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  consumption  of  foreign  and 
eolonial  sugar  in  France  as  follows : 


Consumed  hy  each  pexaon 

In  1788, 

at  about  21,300  tons. 

about  2  pounds. 

**    1801, 

u 

25,200    " 

u     2      " 

"   1812, 

u 

16,000    " 

1816  to  1819, 

36,000    « 

nearly  3       ** 

1822  to  1824, 

47,250    " 

u        31     a 

1826  to  1827, 

62,500    " 

«        4ft      " 

in  1830, 

67,250    « 

ti        5       u 

He  estimated  the  quantity  consumed  in  France  in  1832,  inclu- 
ding beet  root  as  well  as  foreign  sugar,  at  88,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, about  88,000  tons,-  or   195,000,000  pounds ;  being 
*  See  Porter's  Progress  of  th<>  Nation,  title  Sugar. 
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abpat  six  pounds  for  each  person,  and  less  than  ono-third  part  as 
mnch  as  is  oonsomed  by  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain.  The 
foreign  and  colonial  sngar  entered  for  oonsompibn  in  Franoe  in 
1841  was  about  84,000  tons. 

Mr.  McGnlloch  states  the  average  quantities  exported  from  tbe 
principal  prodaoing  countries  daring  each  of  the  three  years  end- 
mg  with  1833  as  follows  : 

Tom, 

British  West  Indies,  Demerara  and  BerbicCi  90,000 

Mauritius,  30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Jaya,  Siam,  Philippines,  &c.y  60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  1 10,000 

French,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies,  95,000 

Bnudl,  75,000 

Total,  560,000 

The  United  States  then  produced  about  50,000  tons,  and  in 
1844  about  100,000  tons,  including  maple  sugar. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
the  world,  appears  to  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it,  that  they  can  pay  for,  and  affi>rd 
to  enjoy  so  many  more  luxuries  than  their  neighbors? 

Statement  in  millions  of  pounds  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  undermentioned  years,  its 
aggregate  tbIuc  and  tbIuc  per  pound  each  year. 

Yidue.  Talne  per  lb. 


$3,553,582        nearly  6  cents. 
4,630,342  about  5»     " 

6,860,174  nearly  5*  " 
5,580,950  nearly  4t  ** 
4,780,555  about  4i     " 

7,504,424  "      31     " 

Estimate  by  Edmund  6.  Forstall  of  New  Orleans  of  the  crops 
of  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana,  during  several  years,  in  hogsheads 
of  1000  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  or  value  on  the  nlantationa 
of  the  sngar  per  pound,  and  molasses  per  gallon,  auring  the 
month  of  Marcn  each  year ;  which  is  the  usual  time  of  sellii^. 
Tean. 

18M-188S 

1S84-1886 
18»-lflt6 
168S-18I0 
lSil-1848 
184S-1648 
1B48-18M 
1844-1840 


In  1790, 

22}  n 

lillioi 

"  1800, 

50ft 

it 

"  1810, 

29ft 

a 

"  1821, 

59ft 

u 

"  1830, 

86ft 

u 

"  1835, 

126 

it 

«  1840, 

121 

it 

«  1845, 

115ft 

ii 

"  1850, 

218 

a 

Crop  in  hhdi. 

Price  of  Sugu. 

Price  of  Molasses 

70,000 

5ito52ota. 
6Jto6   " 

lOeti. 

110.000 

18  to  19  Ota. 

S8.000 

10  to  11    " 

88to84   " 

iio^r 

8   to4    ** 

15  to  18    " 

12A,00O 

8   to4|  " 

18  to  ISU 
11  to  12/' 

140316 

8   to4    •* 

100^46 

64  to  «i  ** 
9]  to  4 J  " 

90 

S04,918 

14  to  15|  •* 
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The  prodaotion  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  now  so  great  as 
to  affect  materially  its  prioe  throughout  the  world.  A  large  crop 
d&fmnes  piioes,  and  a  short  one  causes  prices  to  adyance. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  re-exported;  the  quantity  exported  in  1842, 
amoonted  to  over  15,000,000  pounds,  leaving  about  157,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  home  consumption,  beside  domeetio 
Bugar.  In  1840,  the  quantity  of  maple  suear  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  about  35,000,000  pounds ;  caSl  it  the  same  in  1842, 
the  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1841  was  about  125,000,000  pounds, 
making  the  whole  supply  and  consumption  of  the  United  States 
for  1642,  about  317,000,000  of  pounds,  for  a  popuUtion  of 
16,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  field  eJaves,  less  than  twenty 
pounds  for  each  person.  It  appears  that  the  free  population  of 
the  United  States  consume  less  sugar  on  an  average  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  though  the  latter  pay  duties  on  all 
they  consume  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  former,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  pounds  sterling,  than  we  pay  dolhurs. 

Sec.  15.     7^  productian  amd  consumption  of  Coffee. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yeman  ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
part  of  India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies  and  Braiil.  McGuUodi 
says  it  is  supposed  that  coffee  was  not  roasted  and  the  decoction 
used  as  a  dnnk  earlier  than  the  15th  centory  ;  and  that  it  was 
introduced  into  Engluid  and  France  between  the  years  1640  and 
1660.  From  1660  to  1808  the  duty  on  coffee  in  Ghreat  Britain 
was  from  l^.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  pound,  which  prevented  it 
from  being  consumed  in  ve^  great  quantities.  The  quantity 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  a  million  pounds 
annually,  prior  to  the  year  1804,  except  during  the  years  1791, 
1793  and  1795. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Coffioe  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  during  the  under- 
mentioned years : 


UBttadStafafc 

GffMtBritelii. 

Mnd. 

IlMl 

1810, 
1821, 
1830, 
1840, 
1849, 

5,852,082 

11,886,063 

38,363,657 

86,209,761 

150,963,000 

5,308,096 

7,327,283 

21,840,520 

27,298,322* 

33,417,675 

265,718 
851,000 

1,013,399 

The  average  custom-house  valuations  of  coffee  imported  into 
the  U.  States  have  been  as  follows— in  1821 — twenty-one  cents 


•  Consomption  in  Great  Britain  in  1841. 
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per  pound — ^in  1830  eight  cents — ^m    1840  nine  cents— and  m 
1849,  five  and  a  half  cents. 

The  duties  on  coffee  imported  into  Great  Britain  were  redaeed 
in  1808  to  7d.  sterling  per  pound,  raised  in  1819  to  Is.,  and 
reduced  in  1824  to  6d.  In  the  United  States,  the  duties  from 
1794  to  1812  were  five  cents;  from  1812  to  1816  ten  cents; 
from  1816  to  1830  five  cents ;  since  1882,  coffee  has  been  imported 
free  of  duty. 

Estimated    production  of   coffee    in   the  world  in    Hunt's 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1845. 


Braail,  170,000,000 

Cuba,  46,000,000 

St.  Domingo,  38,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  Laguajra,  36,000,000 

British  West  Indies,  10,000,000 

Dutch  West  Indies,  3,000,000 

Ceylon,  7,000,000 

Sumatra  and  Java,  140,000,000 

East  Indies  and  Mocha,  6,000,000 

French  Colonies,  4,000,000 


Total  pounds,  459,000,000 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  product  of  Mocha  and  the  other 
Arabian  ports  at  that  time  (1836)  at  10,000  tons,  and  the  total 
product  of  the  world  at  147,000  tons;  equal  to  329,280,000 
pounds. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cofiee  now  produoed^  in  the  world, 
is  from  the  western  hemisphere ;  Mr.  Hunt  states  the  production 
and  increase  in  Brazil  as  follows :  in  1820  at  95,700  bags ;  in 
1830  at  391,785 ;  and  1840  at  1,063,805  bags.  In  1752  the 
export  of  cofiee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  pounds ; 
in  1775  to  440,000  pounds;  m  1797  to  7,931,621  pounds;  and 
in  1832  the  exports  amounted  to  19,811,000  pounds.  These 
results  show  how  active  the  slave  trade  has  been,  and  how 
actively  it  is  stiU  prosecuted  by  the  Brazilians. 

The  coffee  imported  into  France  for  three  years  from  1830  to 
1832  inclusive,  was  leas  dian  35,000  tons,  or  nearly  27,000^000 
pounds  annually ;  while  the  amount  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  same  three  years  was  68,990 
tons,  or  nearly  23,000  tons  annually ;  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  consumption  of  France,  though  the  population  of  the 
latter  was  then  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  free  population 
of  the  form'^r.     The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
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France  in  1821  was  12,954,116  kilogrammes,  or  about  12,900 
tons,  according  to  the  official  reports. 

The  coffee  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  in  the  torrid  sone.  Though  it  erowa  most  loznriantly 
ana  prodnoes  the  most  abundantly  on  rich  loamy  and  alluvial  soils, 
yet  it  does  well,  and  produces  better  flavored  coffee  on  high,  dry 
and  sandy  soils,  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  even  mountains,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  quantity  which  may  be  produced. 
The  increased  production  has  exceeded  the  demand  for  it,  and 
hence  the  &IL  in  price. 

Sec.  16.  The  introduction  and  consvmpHan  of  Tea, 
Brande  remarks,  in  his  Encyclopssdia,  that  ^'  tea  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors, 
previously  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century*  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported 
in  small  quantities  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  hardly  known  in  this 
country  (England)  tiU  after  1650.  In  1664  the  East  India 
Company  bought  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  tea  as  a  present 
to  his  majesty.  In  1667  they  issued  the  first  order  to  import  tea, 
directed  to  their  asent  at  Bantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
send  home  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  tea  he  could  get." 

McCulloch  says  "  the  t^a  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very 
hardj  evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the  equator 
to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  sixty  years  it  has 
been  reared  in  this  country  (England)  without  difficult  in  green- 
houses ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang ;  all  within  six  degrees  of 
the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  latitude,  judging 
from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China."  ^*  Its  growth  is 
chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn." 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  if  the  same  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  as 
were  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton. 

Statements  extracted  from  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  showmg 
the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britam  from  1711 
to  1780. 


1711 

141,995  pounds. 

1750 

2,114,922  pounds. 

1720 

237,  904 

1760 

2,293.613 

1730 

637'016 

1770 

7,723,538 

1740 

1,302,549 

1780 

5,588,315    " 

Account  of  the  quantities  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption 
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in  each  of  the  kiDgdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  nett  duties  paid  thereon  each  year : 

Tmiil  OrMk  Britain.  IroUnd  Dutte  eoOeetad. 

1790  14.639,299  lbs.  1,736,796  lbs,  £680.362 

1800  20,358,702  2,926,166  1.222,086 

1810  19,093,244  2,923,369  3,647.737 

1820  22,452,050  3,150,344  3,527,192 

1825  24,830,015  3,889,658  4,030,019 

1830  30,047.079  •  3,387.097 

1841  36,675,667*  3,978,198 
1849  43.641,372  6.383.316  t5>47l,641 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  the  United 
States,  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 

Tean.  Quantity  in  poundi.  Yean.  Quantity  in  poonds. 

1790,             3,047,242  1835,  14,415,672 

1800,            3,797,634  1840,  20,006,595 

1810,             6,647,726  1842,  16,692,094 

1820,             4,891,447  1846,  19,812,600 

1830,             8,609,416  1860,  29,872,654 

The  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1830 
amounted  to  1,636,314  pounds ;  in  1840  to  3,123,496  pounds  ;  in 

1842  to  2,290,786 ;  in  1846  to  2,483,308  pounds ;  and  in  1850 
to  1,673,063.  By  deducting  the  quantity  exported  from  the 
imports,  the  reader  will  have  the  quantity  consumed. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea,  the  quantity  of  coffee,  and 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  tea  and  coffee,  reckoned  as  coffee 
(calling  one  pound  of  tea  equal  to  five  pounds  of  coffee) 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  reapectiTolyi 
in  1830 — 1842 — ^and  in  1850 — and  the  amount  to  each  person. 

United  States.  1830.  184&  1850. 

IlML  IbiL  IlML 

Tea  consumed,  7,173,091     13,401,808     28,199,541 

Tea  equal  to  cofiee,  35,865,455     67,006,540  140,997,705 

Coffee,  38,863,689  107,888,577  129,791,466 

Tea  and  coffee  eoual  to  coffee,  74,229,142  174,890,117  270,789,171 
Average  for  each  person,  5|  9|        ahout  11| 

'(The  quantities  given  for  1830  and  1841  include  the  oonsumption  in  both 
Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t  Gross  duties— See  the  British  Almanac  for  1851,  page  145. 
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Gflwt  Britain,  1830.  1842.  1849. 

llML  Ibl.  nML 

Tea  consumed,  30,047,079     32,500,000     43,641,372 

Tea  equal  to  coffee,  150,235,395  162,500,000  218,206,000 

Coffee,  21,840,520     24,300,000     33,417,675 

Tea  <k  coffee  equal  to  coSee,  172,075,915  186,800,000  251,623,675 
Average  for  each  person,  101  10  12^ 

The  duties  paid  on  tea  imported  mto  the  United  States  in 
1830  were  from  6  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  on  coffee,  2  cents 
per  pound.  Since  1833,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  imported,  free 
of  duty ;  which  has  tended  to  increase  their  consumption  very 
much ;  and  yet  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  are  loaded  down  with  enormous  duties,  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tioB,  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  shown  in  section  fourteen,  that  more  sugar  is 
oonaomed  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  the  United  States ;  here  it  appears,  that  more  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  aggre^tte  are  also  consumed.  The  amount  of  duties 
collected  in  Great  Britain  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  exceeds  the 
whole  amount  of  duties  collected  on  all  the  imports  of  the  United 
States.  High  duties  seem  to  have  but  little  effect,  to  check  the 
consumption  of  luxuries  among  a  people  nfto  have  the  means  ci 
paying  for  them.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  being  extensive- 
ly engaged  in  mechanical,  manufiiotnring,  and  mining  industry, 
which  is  much  more  profitable  than  agricultural  industry,  are 
able  to  pay  hu^h  prices  for,  and  to  consume  more  of  these 
luxuries,  than  we  people  of  the  United  States  can  pay  for  at 
low  prices.  The  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  cannot  pay 
for,  and  therefore  cannot  consume  more  than  about  one  third 
part  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  manufactu- 
ring population  of  £ngland,  who  are  often  sneered  at  in  this 
country  as  paupers. 

The  consumption  of  tea  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  small. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  that  in  1832  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Bussia  amounted  to  6,461,064 
pounds;  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  Holland  annually  was 
about  2,800,000  pounds ;  that  the  consumption  of  France  was 
not  supposed  to  exceed  230,000  pounds  a  year;  that  the 
importations  into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
pounds  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  forwarded  into  the 
interior  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  imports  into  Venice  and  Trieste 
do  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  find  no  account 
of  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
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and  America.  According  to  official  reports,  the  quantity  of  tea 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  France  in  1841,  amounted  to 
154,100  kil.  ;  about  346,000  pounds. 

Sec.  17.  Physical  and  Moral  Effects  of  Tea  and  Coffee. 

"  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
has  led  to  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  tiie 
diet  of  modern  civilised  nations ;  a  change  highly  important  both 
in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  These  beverages  have 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimulus  without  producing 
intoxication,  or  any  oi  its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  tea  or 
coffee  are,  in  fact,  rarely  drinkers  (that  is  of  alcohol)  and  hence 
the  use  of  these  beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and 
morals.  Raynid  observes  that  the  use  of  tea  has  contribnted 
more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Ohinese  than  the  severest  laws,  the 
most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality.  " 
(Scotsman,  17th  Oct.  1827.) 

Dr.  Ure  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts, 
article  tea,  quotes  the  following  remarks  from  Professor  Liebig. 
'^  Eecent  researches  have  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
•11  doubt,  that  thein  and  caffein  (the  peculiar  properties  of  tea 
and  coffee)  are  in  all  respects  identioal,"  and  he  adds,  ^'  we  mof 
consider  these  vegetable  compou.nds  so  remarkable  for  their  action  on 
the  brain^  and  the  substcunce  of  the  organs  of  motion^  as  elebc ents 
-OF  irooD  FOR  ORGANS  as  yet  unknoum^  which  are  destined  to  can^ 
vert  the  blood  into  nervous  substance,  and  thus  recruit  the 

ENERGY    OF   THE    MOVING    AND    THINKING    FACULTIES."      '*At   a 

meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  lately  held,  M. 
Peligot  read  a  paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of  tea.  He 
stated  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition,  far 
exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  properties ;  and  showed 
that  tea  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of 
general  use." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  tea  and  eoffise 
are  likely  to  assume  a  physiological  importance  not  realised  or 
thought  of  until  recently.  They  both  contain  a  large  per  centage 
of  tannin,  and  some  other  astringent  substances,  and  act  direcuy 
upon  the  nervous  cords,  more  as  tonics  than  as  stimulants ;  and 
tea  particularly  seems  to  act  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  cords, 
rather  as  a  sedative  and  tonic  than  as  a  stimulant 

The  nervous  substance  or  fluid,  and  the  nervous  cords  and 
filaments  of  the  brain,  are  very  different  things,  the  latter  being 
but  the  tubes  in  which  the  former  is  contained  ;  and  if,  as  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Liebig,  any  considerable  portion  of  tea  and  coffee, 
when  taken  into  the  system  and  assimilated,  is  secreted  by  the 
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Uood,  and  fonns  nervous  flnid,  tbese  drinks  are  of  essential 
importance  in  supplying  the  sat»tance  on  which  all  onr  mental 
and  mnscnlar  action  depends.  And  though  they  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  stimulants,  yet  they  act  as  ruitural  stimulants,  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  suhstamce  or  fluid  ^{which,  is 
the  natural  stimulant  of  the  brain  and  nerves,)  and  not  by 
choflfiging  its  character,  substance  or  action.  They  may  thus  act 
as  stimnlantB  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  nervous  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  nutritious  food 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  system,  by  supplying  the  materials 
which  constitute  the  blood,  and  thereby  increasing  its  quantity ; 
but  inasmuch  as  persons  may  injure  themselves  by  consuming 
too  much  nutritions  food,  more  than  is  requisite  to  supply  a 
sufficiency  of  blood ;  so  persons  of  sensitive  and  excitable  nerves 
may,  in  like  manner,  by  using  too  much  tea  or  coffee,  and  sup~ 
plying  too  much  nervous  fluid,  produce  too  much  mental  and 
muscular  activity,  and  thereby  injure  their  health  and  constitu- 
tions. Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unnatural  stimulant; 
inasmuch  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  it  contains,  is  to  stimulate  the  system,  and  increase  the 
action  of  the  blood  to  an  unnatural  degree,  without  furnishing 
much  nourishment ;  and  exhaustion  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Sbc.  18.  T%e  Production  and  Consumption  of  Wine 
The  vine  has  been  cultivated  and  wines  made,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World,  vary  from  about  15 
to  48  and  52  degrees.  The  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but 
that  which  is  light  and  gravelly  produces  the  best  quality  of 
wines ;  though  rich  soils  produce  the  largest  crops.  Wines  are 
made  in  more  than  half  of  Europe,  and  may  be  made  in  abundance 
in  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitable  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
production  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  France  alone  might 
supply  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America,  with 
all  the  wine  and  brandy  needed  by  them. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  Empire  of 
Austria  exclusive  of  Hungary,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  imperial  gallons.  The  general  estimate  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  average  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  annually, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  is  about  thirty-seven  millions 
hectolitres — equal  to  about  976,000,000  wine  gallons,  or 
814,000,000  English  imperial  gallons.  In  1820  M.  Chaptal 
estimated  the  vine  culture   in  France  at   1,613,930  hectares/ 

*A  hectare  is  about  2  acres  1  rood  and  35  square  rods  of  ground.  And  a 
hectolitre  about  22  English  imperial  gallons,  or  wine  gallons. 
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prodnoing  about  35,358,890  hectolitres*  of  wine.  In  1824  the 
Deparunent  of  Finance  reported  the  produce  of  wines  st 
35,000,000  hectolitres ;  and  M.  Covolean  estimated  the  ^ne- 
yards  of  France  in  1827  at  1,736,056  hectares,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  wine  produced  annually,  at  36,945,820  hectolitres. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wines  and  brandies 
of  France  exported  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Winet  in  mmiou  of 

Bnndlet  in  miOlanft  of 

ATsngeofTMn. 

Llteea 

FnnoB. 

litKflL 

Fiwoi. 

1815  to  1817 

103,9 

38,6 

11,7 

9,4 

1821  to  1823 

109, 

42,7 

•      22,8 

18,2 

1827  to  1829 

114,9 

49,1 

33,2 

27, 

in  1840 

135,3 

49,3 

19,2 

16,2 

1843  to  1847 

50,9 

12,3 

in  1847 

65,4 

16,7 

in  1848 

153,4 

54,5 

official  value 

20,7 

in  1848 

real  value 

43,1 

real  value 

24,1 

The  standard  of  official  values  was  adopted  in  1826  and  faaa 
been  continued  ever  since.  The  official  and  real  values  were  both 
taken  in  1848,  when  it  was  found  that  prices  had  fallen  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.  The  1 ,534,000  hectolitres  exported  in  1848  was 
really  worth  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  1,090,000  hectolitres 
exported  annually  from  1821  to  1823.  The  export,  until 
recently,  has  been  less  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

A  commission  instituted  a  few  years  since  to  inquire  into  the 
excise  on  wine,  and  the  evasion  of  the  excise,  estimated  the  annual 
production  of  wine  in  France,  and  the  disposition  of  it,  as  follows : 

Consumed  by  the  proprieton,  not  being  subject  to  duty.        9  milUoiuu 

Made  into  Brandy,  6.4  *^ 

Loa  and  waste  among  the  growers,  4.1  **" 

do.  in  conveyance  and  among  the  dealers,  2.  " 

Exported,  1J2  " 

Made  into  vinegar,  Ji  " 

Duty  paid  on  consumption,  14.  ** 

Fraudulently  consumed  without  paying  duty,  4.8  *^ 

Total  produced.  42.0      " 

Supposing  the  annual  production  to  be  but  37  million  hecto- 
litres, the  estimate  of  waste  and  loss,  and  the  quantity  fraudu- 
lently consumed  without  paying  dutv  are  probably  five  mOlions 
too  hiffh,  and  the  other  items  of  the  estunate  nearly  corroct. 
Accoroung  to  these  estimates,  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
wine  in  France  by  each  person,  is  equal  to  about  18  imperial 

*One  hundred  litres  make  one  hectolitre. 
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gallons,  or  22  wine  gallons ;  and  the  oonsnmers  pay  duties  on  it, 
amounting  to  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about 
six  million  gallons  of  wine,  about  330,000  gallons  of  which  is  from 
France. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  wines  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1839  and  some  previous  years,  amounted  to  over  six  million 
gallons;  but  the  quantity  consumed  in  1840,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  1850,  and  the  average  quantity  consumed  annually 
during  the  intervening  years,  was  less  than  six  million  gallons. 

France  being  the  ^t  wine  growing  country  in  the  world,  the 
free-trade  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  trying  to  satisfy  the  French  that  it  was  folly  for  them  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  kingdom  by  duties  on  foreign  products  imported,  and  that  they 
miffht  better  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  production  of  wine, 
and  the  culture  of  silk,  (in  which  they  have  natural  advantages  over 
all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,)  abandon  the  mining,  iron,  and 
mannfaoturing  interests  to  their  fate,  and  buy  their  iron,  hardware, 
cotton-yarn,coar8e  cottons,  and  coarse  woollen  goods  of  the  British, 
and  trust  to  the  exportation  of  their  wines,  brandies,  and  silks,  for 
the  means  of  payment.  This  free-trade  system  operates  well  for 
Great  Britain,  but  what  would  be  its  effects  on  France  !  The  most 
that  France  has  ever  been  able  to  export,  is  about  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  her  wine  crop,  and  they  generally  export  less  than 
one  thirtieth  part ;  and  yet  Uie  exports  are  so  laree  that,  ooming  in 
competition  with  the  wines  of  other  countries,  wey  have  greatly 
reduced  prices.  The  question  is  not,  how  much  wine  France  can 
produce,  but  how  much  can  she  sell  to  advantage ;  her  annual 
exports  of  wine  are  worth  at  the  place  of  export  only  a  little  over 
98,000,000,  and<he  brandy  less  than  $5,000,000,  making  in  all 
about  $13,000,000.  The  whole  quantity  of  wine  fabout  6,000,000 
gallons)  consumed  annuallv  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cost  at 
the  place  of  export  about  91,500,000 ;  less  than  one  fifteenth  part 
of  which  comes  from  France.  The  average  quantity  of  brandy 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  for  several  years  past  has  been  about 
1,675,000  imperial  gallons  per  annum,  worth  at  the  place  of  ex- 
port about  $1 ,400,000.  If  France  should  open  her  ports  and  admit 
ifi  British  products  at  a  nominal  or  very  small  duty  and  thereby 
sacrifice  her  mining  interests,  and  her  manufactures  of  iron, 
hardware,  cotton-yam,  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  million  doUars  per  annum,  she  might 
thereby  increase  her  sales  of  wine  and  brandy  to  Groat  Britain, 
perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  year.  And 
even  that  small  increase  of  exports  of  French  wines  and  brandy, 
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woM  be  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors  of  Spain,  Portugidy 
Italy,  and  Germany,  whose  exports  of  those  articles  must  de- 
crease to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent.  These  illustrations 
show  the  selfishness  of  the  gratuitous  advice  of  the  free-trade  econo- 
mists of  Great  Britain  to  other  nations,  and  the  sophistry  of  thmt 
leading  arguments. 

Sec.  19.  The  Production  and  CoTiswmpiion  of  Tobacco, 
Tobacco  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  America.  It  was  first  intro 
duced  into  Europe  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  baa 
long  been  extensively  used  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  America. 
When  tobacco  leaves  are  distilled  they  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this 
weed,  of  which  man  uses  so  much,  is  avoided  by  animals  ;  that  it 
will  destroy  animal  life,  and  is  frequently  used  to  destroy  vermin  ; 
that  it  is  nauseating  to  the  stomach  ;  that  it  cannot  be.  taken  into 
the  system  in  even  as  large  quantities  as  arsenic,  laudanum  or 
other  poisons,  without  dangerous  consequences ;  and  that  it  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  nose  merely  to  stimulate  the  surface  of 
the  skin  and  some  of  the  glands,  and  its  contents,  together  with  all 
the  saliva  raised  by  and  mixed  with  it,  carefully  spit  out.  It  may 
be  useful  to  some  persons  of  a  very  full  and  plethoric  habit,  bat 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  human 
system. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  oon* 
sumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
and  excise  collected  thereon  during  the  years  therein  stated.* 

Obxat  Bbbadt.  Ixaiuxn, 

PoandauMd.  Amoont  of  da^.        Poondiasad.     Amoantofda^. 

1790  8.960,224  £512,383        2,900.437        £133.195 

1801         10.514.998  923,855         6.3d9.'»o4  285,482 

1821         12,983.198  2,600.415         2.614,954  528,168 

1831         15,350,018  2,338.107         4,183.823  626.485 

1841         10,830,593  2,716,217         5,478,767  863,940 

Statement  of  the  quantity  in  hogsheads,  the  value  of  the  leaf 
tobacco,  and  the  value  also  of  the  manufiustured  tobacco,  exported 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years. 

JjkAM  TOBAOOO. 

bbd&  -ndaaw  MM»ifcfit*d  TobMoo  *  Saift 

1821             66,858  $5,648,962                 $140,083 

1830             83,810  5,586,365                    346,747 

1840           119,484  9,883,967                    813,671 

1845           147,168  7,469,819                     638,498 

1860           146,729  9,951,023                    648,832 

*  The  duties  in  Great  Britain  varied  from  Is  7d  to  4s  Sterling  per  pound, 
and  in  Ireland  firom  Is  to  3s  per  pound. 
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Tlie  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  of  1839,  (as  reported 
in  the  census  of  1840,)  was  219,163,319  pounds.  A  hogshead 
of  tohacco  is  about  1,400  pounds,  which  makes  the  export  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  1840,  about  167,000,000  pounds.  The  manufactured 
tobacco  and  snuff  exported  that  year  amounted  to  6,824,297 
pounds — making  in  aU,  nearly  174,000,000  pounds  exported, 
and  leaving  over  fortj-five  million  pounds  for  home  consumption. 

The  planters  of  Virginia,  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  paid 
their  principal  attention  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  used  to 
export  generally  about  55,000  hogsheads  a  year.  Maryland  and  the 
Carolinas  also  exported  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  the  whole 
annual  export  from  the  colonies  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
100,000  hogsheads.  The  hogshead  in  those  days  contained  only 
from  600  to  700  pounds  each.  Though  considerable  quantities 
are  cultivated  in  France,  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
yet  the  tobacco  of  America  is  preferred ;  and  such  is  the  univer- 
sal custom  and  fiishion,of  using  it,  that  the  demand  seems  to  be 
increasing  of  late,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for 
some  years,  four  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  or  from  600  to  1200 
per  cent.,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  imposed  enor- 
mously heavy  duties  on  it,  yet  the  people  will  have  it  ;.and  the 
amount  we  export,  shows  that  it  is  not  materially  diminished  by 
either  European  or  American  tarifis,  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  high 
as  to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  mass  of  Uie  laboring  classes  to 
pay  for  it.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  tobacco  have  been 
less  than  in  any  other  staple  product  of  the  United  States.  The 
demand  has  been  steady  and  increasing  with  great  uniformity,  and 
the  production  generally  greater  than  the  demand ;  which  has 
kept  prices  the  mOst  of  the  time,  at  the  lowest  point  that  would 
compensate  the  planter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRECI0U8  MBTAL8,  COIN,  AND  BANK  NOTES. 

Sec.  1.     Tke  utilUy  of  Gold  and  Silver  ;  and  the  properties  foMek 
fit  them  for  measures  of  value,  and  for  eurreuey. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  eztensiyely  used  in  the  arts,  for 
domestic  utensils,  ornaments,  objects  of  luxury,  and  numerous 
other  purposes,  from  the  earliest  times.  Their  great  utility  and 
intrinsic  value,  together  with  their  beauty,  durability,  and  the 
facility  of  converting  them  from  one  form  into  another  without 
much  loss,  have  made  them  general  objects  of  desire  by  the  whole 
human  family,  and  the  universal  currency  of  oiviliMd  nations, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  history. 

As  a  currency,  or  money,  they  have  been  used  as  measures  of 
value,  and  also  as  instruments  or  means  of  payment.  (Vide  ante 
sec.  6  of  Chapter  VI.)  On  account  of  their  durability,  oonverti- 
bility,  and  great  intrinsic  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  aad 
bulk,  they  constitute  the  best  and  safest  currency  which  the 
world  can  furnish  ;  though  a  currency  composed  mostly  of  paper, 
based  on  the  precious  metals,  is  much  cheaper,  and  more  con- 
venient. Gold  and  silver  have  an  intrinsic  vahie  in  die  public 
estimation,  i;o  the  amount  at  which  they  pass  as  money ;  wbOe 
bank  notes,  and  other  paper  money,  are  but  the  representatives 
of  value  ;  and  they  are  often  only  the  evidence  of  an  obligation 
to  pay  what  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  obligor  to  pay,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  obligation. 

Even  the  precious  metals  do  not  constitnte  an  invariable  stan- 
dard or  measure  of  value  ;  for  thci^  value,  like  that  of  everything 
else,  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand  ;  and  when  we  compare  their  value  in  the  market  at 
periods  distant  from  each  other  of  a  century  or  more,  we  find 
their  fluctuation  in  value  greater  than  that  of  breadstuff ;  but  as 
they  are  comparatively  rare  metals  ;  as  great  labor  is  generally 
required  to  produce  them  ;  as  the  production  of  the  mines  is  not 
affected  by  frosts,  droughts,  rains,  and   other  changes  of  the 
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seasons,  and  the  quantity  in  nse  can  never  be  suddenly  increased 
nor  diminished,  if  you  take  periods  of  time  of  from  one  to  ten  years, 
they  are  subject  to  veiy  little  fluctuation,  and  furnish  a  standard 
of  yalue  almost  perfect. 

Nature  has  not  determined  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
That  depends  partly  on  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  them,  and  partly  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  the  average  amount  of  each,  produced  by 
the  employment  of  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  capital.  Prior 
to  the  dtBcoverv  of  America,  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  in  value 
in  Europe  to  about  ten  ounces  of  silver.  The  American  mines 
have  produced  in  quantity  about  forty  times  as  much  silver  as 
gold,  which  caused  a  gradual  rise  in  Europe  of  the  relative  ^ue 
of  gold,  when  compared  with  silver,  until  the  former  became  in 
different  countries,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as 
valuable  as  the  latter ;  it  was  made  fifteen  times  as  valuable  in 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April,  1792,  and  six- 
teen times  as  valuable  by  the  act  of  June,  1834.  If  the  Russian 
mines  should  continue  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  gold,  and  the 
present  anticipation  should  be  realized  of  an  immense  and  inex- 
haustible supply  of  gold  from  California,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
most  decline  ;  and  the  time  is  not  &r  distant,  when  it  will  not  be 
worth  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  as  much  per  ounce  as  silver. 
But  no  fears  need  be  apprehended  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  wiU  increase  fitster  than  t£e  population,  and 
the  wants  of  commerce,  and  of  the  world  of  fashion.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  not  increase  as  fast,  and  that  if  the  price 
of  gold  should  fell,  the  price  of  silver  will  increase  more  and 
&8ter  than  gold  fiills.  It  may  be  important  for  Congress  to  act 
on  this  question  verv  soon,  to  reduce  the  relative  price  of  gold  to 
tlie  former  standard,  of  fifteen  times  the  value  of  silver,  and  to 
inorease  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  coined  into  a  dollar  ;  or  else 
silver  coin,  being  relatively  more  valuable  to  export  than  to  use 
in  this  country,  will  be  rapidly  exported. 

British  gold  coin  is  made  of  eleven  parts  pure  gold  and  one 
of  alloy  ;  every  pound  troy,  or  12  os.  of  stanoard  silver,  is  com- 
posed of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  metal,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy. 
From  the  Norman  conquest,  in  1066,  to  the  year  1300,  a  pound 
of  standard  silver,  (that  is  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18 
dwts.  aUoy)  was  coined  into  20  shillings,  or  one  pound,  sterling 
money.  The  number  of  shillings  into  which  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  was  coined  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  m  1527 
it  was  coined  into  40  shillings,  or  two  pounds,  and  soon  after  into 
45  shillings ;  in  1560,  and  from  ^at  time  until  1600,  it  was 
ooined  into  60  shillings;  from  1600  to   1816  into  62  shillings; 
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and  sinoe  1816  into  66  shillings.     From  1543  to  1553,  the  ooia 
was  much  more  debased. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  of  pure  gold,  ood* 
tainod  in  one  pound,  or  twenty  shillings,  sterling  money,  at 
different  periods,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Yam.  BflT«r.  Gold.  Proportion  of 

Orains.  Qraima,  Gold  to  Stlvw. 

lB60tol«00 1,776  1«0  1  to  U.  1 

1600tol604 1,718.7  167.6  1  to  10.  » 

1604tol(n« UI&7  14L9tol9&8 

1666  to  1717 Ijia7  1146  toUS 

17l7tol816 I,na7  118  1  to  16. 9 

81I1001816 1,6646  118  1  to  14. 98 

Gold  only  is  a  legal  tender  in  Great  Britain  for  any  sum  above 
two  pounds  sterling. 

The  acts  of  Congress  prescribe  that  all  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  nine  parts  pure  silver  or  gold,  and  one  part  alloy. 
By  the  act  of  April  12th,  1792,  a  dollar  is  required  to  contain 
371^  grains  pure  silver,  and  the  same  by  the  act  of  June,  1834  ; 
ffold  being  declared  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver  by  the 
former  act,   and  sixteen  times  as  valuable  by  the  latter  act. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  pure  gold,  contained 
in  five  dollars  under  each  act,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Yen&  8ily«r.  Gold.  Proportion  of 

OralnB,  Graint,  Gold  to  Bilvvr. 

17Mtol884 1,8663<  188X  ltol6 

SlnoelSSi l,866x  116  ltol6 

Sec.  2.  QuantUy  of  pure  silver  and  gold  in  the  coin  of  Great 
Britain  amd  tkt  United  States^  at  different  period$. 

The  British  gold  sovereign  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  $4  87, 
American  gold  coin,  though  it  is  declared  by  the  act  of  1834 
wor^  only  $4  84.  Calling  a  dollar  4s.  6d.  sterling,  the  par 
exchange  on  England,  payable  in  gold,  is  over  9^  per  cent,  pay- 
able in  silver  it  is  nearly  2  per  cent  in  our  favor ;  but  as  more 
than  nine-tentfis  of  the  circulating  coin  of  England  is  gold,  and 
silver  is  sold  in  auaiitities  at  less  than  its  legal  ^ue,  as  compared 
wi^  gold,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  American  eagle  is  worth  only 
4s.  lid.  sterling,  in  British  gold,  we  may  fairly  reckon  a  dollar 
at  48.  2d.  sterling,  and  the  real  par  exchange  at  9  per  cent  nom« 
inal  value. 

Sec.  3.  Mr,  Jacobus  estimates  of  the  amowU  of  coin  in  the  Roman 
Empire^  and  in  ancient  Europe. 
The  learned  historical  inquiry  into  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  metals  made  by  William  Jacob,  Esq., 
of  England,  was  published  in  1831.     Mr.  Jacob  says  it  has  boon 
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estimated  by  several  diligent  enqnirers,  that  the  Tvhole  annual 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  amounted 
to  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty  millions  sterling  of  English  money, 
of  its  present  standard  of  fineness  snd  weight.  This  seems  not 
improbable,  as  the  population  of  the  empire  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  one  hundred  millions,  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  He  estimates  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  empire,  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  14,  as  equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£358,000,000  sterling  of  English  money ;  which  seems  to  me 
incredible,  considering  that  the  knowledge  of  mining,  and  of  the 
mechanical  powers  necessary  to  carry  it  on  advantageously  were 
then  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the  mines  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  yielded  very  little  since  that  time. 
He  states  that  the  mines  were  all  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the 
precious  metals  decreased  from  that  period  by  friction  and  actual 
loss,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  eveiy  36  years,  leaving  in  the  year 
A.  D.  410  but  £107,435,924;  and  in  the  year  A.  D.  806  but 
£33,674,256.  The  quantity  named  at  the  latter  period  seems 
more  probable  than  the  former. 

All  these  estimates  are  vague  conjectures,  without  any  accurate 
and  reliable  evidence  to  support  them.  The  amount  of  coin  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  discovery  of  America,  is  estimated  by  him  at  about 
£34,000,000  sterling,  or  $163,000,000,  which  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  estimates  of  other  authors,  and  is  probably  not  fieir  from 
correct. 

Sec.  4.    ProdueHon  of  Chid  and  Silver  from  1492  to  1850. 

All  the  record  evidence,  and  the  estimates  of  authors,  mer- 
chants, and  public  officers,  of  the  production  of  the  American 
mines  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1803,  were 
investigated  with  so  much  care  and  science  by  the  learned 
M.  Humboldt,  that  his  estimates  have  been  generally  adopted  as 
approximating  as  near  to  accuracy  as  is  practicable.  One  thing, 
however,  is  very  certain.  He  has  greatly  over-estimated  the 
amount  of  ^old  and  silver  smuggled  out  of  the  colonies  both  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  without  paying  duty,  and  without  being 
registered,  or  else  their  loss,  and  the  amount  used  in  the  arts, 
and  converted  into  plate  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments, 
has  been  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  estimated.  The 
amount  in  circSation,  as  coin,  has  been  overrated  by  Almost 
every  writer  of  the  present  century,  except  Storch ;  and  yet,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  consumption  of  the  precious  motals, 
unless  the  amount  produced  by  the  mines  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated. 
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Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the  qnaDtity  smuggled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  duties,  and  unregistered,  as  equal  to  ooe- 
fourth  the  amount  registered  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  to 
over  one-fifth  the  amount  registered  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
This  is  all  conjecture,  and,  so  for  as  Mexico,  Peru,  and  CUli 
are  concerned,  which  have  very  few  ports  from  which  it  could  be 
smugffled,  it  strikes  me  that  Uie  estimate  is  too  great,  by  more 
thanhalf,  to  be  probable. 

I.  Statement  of  M.  Humboldt  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  America  from  1492  to  1803,  atf 
registered. 

Ftom  the  Bnftnlsh  ooloniw H<MMMkO0O 

**        Partngaese  oolonlM 684«M4^00O 

TotelroglBtorad fi^MJmfiii 

Bsttmated  amoont  8mcinl«d  lad  not  registered  from  Bpanlah  oolonifls  816,000.000 

From  the  PortDgOMe  coSonlM 171,000,000 

Amnant  of  oonfcrebend,u  estimated  by  him $987,000,000 

Total  prodnetfon  of  the  mines e[70«,700^00O 

n.  The  amount  of  precious  metals  registered,  and  estimated 
by  M.  Humboldt  as  smuggled,  produced  in  the  countries  of 
America  respectively,  from  the  year  1492  to  1803,  as  follows: 

Bcglatend.  Not  Bcglatend.  Total 

Mezioo,orNew8peln $1,708  miUlons.  $S60  milUona.  $S,098  mflUoML 

Peru  and  Buenoe  Ayras 1,986       **  474       "  9,410       • 

Obllt  and  New  Granada 881       ••  89       **  418       • 

Portuguese  Colonies 684       ••  IH       *  806       « 

Total $4,719       "  $987       "  $B,706       • 

III.  The  ayerage  annual  products  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  America,  at  the  beginning  of  tke 
present  century,  were  estimated  by  M.  Humboldt  in  milBons  of 
francs  and  millions  of  dollars,  as  follows  : — 

OoldlnfraaeB.  Bflver  in  frsnes.  TMalinftaaea  Toteitednnk 

BniMW 4^mimona.  lUmilUoMi  16,1  mlilloiML  8^   mffllOM. 

North  Asia....       1,8       "  43       »*  6,6       "  M       * 

America 69,5       -  176,8       "  986,8       •  44^       •• 

Total....      66,7       "  198^       «  969,         «  i8»6       • 

lY .  Estimate  of  M.  Humboldt  of  the  average  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver  exported  annually  from  America  to  Europe,  and  also 
the  aggregate  amounts  exported  during  the  under-mentioned 
periods,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars ;  to  which  I  have  added  a 
column  of  deductions  of  one-twelfth  part  the  aggregate  amount 
for  supposed  over-estimates,  and  the  amount  exported,  by  my 
estimate,  on  making  such  deductions  :— 
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FMotk. 

Bzportodper 

year. 

ItfStolOOO.... 

1001  to  1046  ... 

8       - 

1046  to  1600.... 

11       « 

leoitolTOO.... 

10       " 

1701  to  1700.... 

92^     « 

1751  to  1800.... 

8^8    " 

1801  to  1810.... 

4&0    ** 
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Vrflstiiittto 

Humboldt^  OiM-twolfth  part       of  exports 

•ggregftto.  dednetod.             to  Europe. 

tSmilUoML  |OJiiiiUioo&       tt8  mllUoai. 

185       **  11.26   «              18a76      »* 

606       **  60.4     "              6616       ** 

1,600       ■*  188J»  **            1,46&67     ** 

1,196       •  88.76  «            1,081.96      «• 

UW       *  W7       ••           1,618          • 

480       «  86J6   «•             888w75      •• 


TVitol  16,667       •  16,194.89     • 

Exported  from  the  westora  eotst  of 

AmBtiem  to  Alia,  p«r  Hnmboldt,       188       **  188.00     *> 

Bwtwliitng  la  Amorlea   tat   eoln, 

plato,*e 168       «  .     14048     *« 

Totelprodooedaptomo....    16,968       •  86,468.00     <" 

PAMliioedaptol804 6,706      « 

In  1696,  Gregory  King  made  an  estimate  of  the  gold  and  silver 
jNTodnced  by  the  mines  of  Europe ;  the  amount  imported  and 
exported  from  the  disoovery  of  America  to  that  time,  and  the 
amount  in  Europe  in  coin,  plate,  4l^.,  at  different  periods.  This 
estimate  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
(see  Took  on  Prices,  appendix,  page  2,  to  part  1.)  Mr.  King's 
'  opinions  and  estimates  on  sach  subjects  are  entitled  to  as  much, 
and,  perhaps,  to  more  weight,  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

y.  Estimates  of  Mr.  King. 

Stock  of  gold  and  bUtot  in  Enropo  in  1616,  in  coin. 

taUion,  plate,  gliding,,  watohoa,  Jewelry,  and  all 

otherforms £46  mlDloiML  $916 

PndQoed  in  EnroDc  from  1616  to  1696 8  •*  8&4 

Imported  from  AaU  in  mannlhctorea 9  **  9J  * 

«*        AiHca  In  gold  dost 16  **  79  •• 

"         America  in  coin 680  **  9,486  *» 

Produced  and  imported  prior  to  1696 966  *•  964  «• 

GoDsamed  and  exported  to  Asia 160  **  790  ** 

BsdmAted  stock  In  Enrope  in  1596 100  **  480  « 

Produced  and  Imported  from  1606  to  1696 840  •*  1,670  « 

Exported  to  Asia  from  1596  to  1696 119  ••  671  « 

Gonanmed  from  1596  to  1606 96  *■  460  ** 

InereMe  during  the  100  years 196  **  600  ** 

BitfBfltodsto&]n£iin^inl696 996  *>  1,060  « 

YI.  The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  in  1696  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr  King  as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling : — 

other  nkttou  Totd  In 

In  England.  France.  HoOand.  ofEnrope.  Enropai 

SOvercobi          Hji  £IB  £(  £76!6  £110 

Qoldooin               8  6  9  18  98 

BnUSon                  1  US  IJS  4  8 

Plate  oTlAymen    4  9  1.6  81JS  48 

*•    ehnrchee      .9  8  .1  16.7  99 

MadalaandrarltiM  .9  J  .8  &6  6 
Gold    and    stiver 

thread,  wire,  *cl  .4  14  d  41  • 
Da  in  stock  tor 

trade                   .9  .6  J  .9  S 

TMd  m6  MA  tfliJ  £1661  iSi 
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Though  these  are  but  estimates  founded  on  very  imperftet 
evidence,  yet  they  were  made  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  competent  men  of  the  age  to  judge  with  accuracy,  and  eon- 
stitute  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  that  is  attainable. 
Being  made  by  an  Englishman,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimates  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  England  ;  and  yet  they  show 
England  inferior  in  wealth  to  both  Holland  and  France.  What 
a  picture  they  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
engrossed  by  the  church  in  Catholic  countries  ! 

YII.  Statement  of  the  coinage  of  several  countries  of  America 
during  the  undermentioned  periods. 

1801  to  1810.  1811  to  18Q0.  1821  to  1830.  1831  to  1840. 

Mexioo $927.24  miUioiiB.  $112.16  mimona.  $99.76  mOUoiUL  $12.  mfOtoiML 

Pern 46.7          «  60,26         "  16.78        «  2.J5     « 

BoUrU 86,87        «  20.66        «  m7          «  .T      » 

CM! «  $.7           «  «.            «  .4      • 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  rapid  decline  of  the  prodnoe  of 
the  mines  of  the  principal  mining  countries  of  Amerioa,  during 
the  period  of  their  revolutionary  struggle  to  throw  off  the  joke 
of  Spain. 

YIII.  Statements  and  estimates  of  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  Europe  and  the  principal  mining  countries  of 
Amerioa,  during  the  undermentioned  periods. 

1811  to  1830. 


1801  to  1810. 

Hezloo $227.2  mimoiUL 

Pern 45.T  •» 

BollvU 86.8  " 

ChlH A90.  « 

BnenosAyres h48Ji  ** 

OnatoixiAla 

Brazil,  esttmated sji}.'  •• 

Total  of  America....  $897.9  • 
Total  of  European  and  Bna- 
ilan  mines  A  gold  dnat  im- 
ported from  Africa.  A4S.8  <* 


$21L92  mflUooiL 

76.98  " 

86^  •^ 

1L7  « 

f80.  -        J 

2JB9  "        ) 

m  »     I 

$889jB5  •• 


Mmi6 


1831  to  1840 
$191.71 
22.8 

T. 

4. 


$i9a 


m 


Total $44a         «  $600.         "  $26&        •• 

ThemxmbeTB  marked  h  are  stated  on  tli«  antfaodtjor  Banm  Hmnboldt^  and  fbam 
matted  J  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jacob). 

IX.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  all  the  other  mines  of  the  United  States,  depos- 
ited for  coinage  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods. 

California. 


1894tol880 , 

1881  to  1840 

1841  to  1848 

1849 , 

1890 

1801  to  Jane  80th, 

•       July  1,  to  Sept  80,. 


Total. 


$44,177 

6,151,860 

86,278,097 

2S,748.684 

11,945^618 

$80,162,981 


Other  mines. 

Totd. 

$71^000 

$^^000 

^:X 

5^658,095 

7,268.088 

927,784 

7,079,144 

666^217 

86,938,814 

808.606 

26,058,290 

121,261 

12,066,864 

$16^620^789 


$96,788k670 
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The  qiiaDtitj  of  sflver  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
deposited  for  coinage  in  1848  was  only  $6,191  ;  in  1849, 
it  was  $39,1 12  ;  and  for  the  first  fonr  months  of  1850  it  amounted 
to  $51,197 ;  which  was  mostly  parted  from  California  gold. 

X.  There  has  heen  a  great  increase  since  1820  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  amount  produced  has 
heen  as  follows,  stated  in  sterling  money  : — 

In  1619  and  1990 £Vr&fi«l  I  In  1841  to  1845 £IL298,9M 

1821tol880 4^784,641  1846 S^HT.OOO 

18Sltol840 9.180,891  |        1847 8»788,000 

Sec.  5.  CorisumpHon  of  Gold  amd  Silver — Coin  exported  to 
Ana^  a/nd  the  amawtU  in  Europe  amd  America^  from  1500  to 
1840. 

The  wear  and  loss  of  coin  has  heen  variously  estimated  at  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  annually.  Mr.  Jacoh 
estimated  it  at  10  per  cent  in  thirty-six  years.  My  estimate  is 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to  ahout  3  per 
eent  in  ten  years  ;  13  per  cent  in  fifty  years ;  and  25  per  cent  in 
one  hundred  years.* 

J.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  the  arts  for  plate, 
gilding,  watches,  jewelry,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments,  tho 
amount  exported  to  Asia,  and  the  amount  of  coin  remaining  m 
Europe  at  different  periods,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  as 
follows  : — stated  in  miUions  of  pounds. 


Inl4M 

Used  in  the  artaw 

Exported  to  AaiA.  Ooin  bk  Emopa 
£B4  mfllloM. 

14ntoieOO 

£28l  millions 

IttOtolTOO 

eas    •* 

88L8     *"                997       ** 

ITOOtolSlO 

80S        *• 

809       **                880       «* 

1810  to  1880 

iia.2    " 

40       «•                819       " 

The  reader  will  see  that  these  estimates  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Gregory  King,  stated  in  tables  No.  Y.  and  Yl.  of  the 
last  section.  On  comparing  the  two  together,  and  with  the  con- 
dition and  commerce  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  King's  estimates  are  the  best  evidence  we  have 
on  the  subject,  and  are  entitied  to  our  confidence. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  amount  used  in  the  arts,  in  Europe 
and  America,  annually,  from  1810  to  1830,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  old  plate,  &c.,  melted,  equal  in  value  to  iS5,612,611, 
Humboldt  estimated  it  in  1804  at  but  87,182,800  francs,  equal 
to  £3,459,000.  McCulloch  estimated  the  whole  amount  annu- 
ally in  1833  as  follows  : — 

*The  lo88  from  fire  is  probably  nearly  one-tenth  of  1  per  eent  annaally ; 
from  burying  and  transportation  by  land  and  water,  about  as  much  more ; 
and  from  friction,  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  annually. 
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la  Gnwt  BHUin  and  Ireland SHjUO^ff 

Fnuioa SMUM 

BwltzerUmd MfMlOO 

AH  the  remaindor  of  Europe ];2M4i8 

' • 800,000 


Total  annual  oonsmnptloii  in  the  arts £4,C68,8S4 

One>flfth  part  derived  tfom  the  Aision  of  old  plate 912,644 

ISTew  gold  and  ailyer  annually  tiaed  in  the  arts BBJU0JB80 

It  appears  to  me,  abo,  that  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Jacob  of  the 
amount  of  coin  in  Europe  at  each  period  are  entirely  too  high  ; 
and  that  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  used  In 
the  arts  prior  to  the  year  1700,  are  too  low  by  abont  half ;  daring 
the  eighteenth  century,  too  high  by  nearly  half ;  and  too  high, 
also,  for  the  period  from  the  year  1810  to  1830  ;  and  that  die 
estimates  of  Humboldt  and  McCulloch  are  too  low. 

Hnmboldt  estimated  the  coin  in  France  in  1803  at  1,850 
millions  livres,  or  francs,  equal  to  nearly  $347,000,000,  for  a 
population  which  he  estimated  at  26,363,000  ;  that  is,  seventy 
nuncs,  or  about  $13  each.  Europe  then  contained,  according  to 
Hassel,  182,600,000  inhabitants  ;  of  which  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor^ 
way,  Denmark,  and  the  Sclavonian  and  Sarmatian  nations  con* 
stituted  more  than  62,000,000.  ^^  Allowing  (said  he)  for  Great 
Britain  and  for  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  55  livres  per  indi- 
vidual, (or  about  $10|  each,)  and  for  other  countries  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  30  livres  (or  about  $5)  each,)  we  shall  find 
the  total  specie  of  Europe  cannot  exceed  8,603  million  livres." 
Carry  out  the  principles  of  his  calculation,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows : — 

PopnlatioD.  lArrm.               livreaL 

France Sa.4  atTOeadi  1,850  mUUcxn^ 

Bnaaia  and  other  eastom  nationa eSmillionn  80    *^  1,800      ** 

Otharuattone cT Europe M      **  66    **  6,170      ** 


Total  for  Enrope 182,400,000  8,880      '• 

Equal  to  about $1,066     <• 

II.  The  coin  and  bullion  of  several  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  different  periods,  as  follows  : — 

eroat  Britain  bjDsTQnant 1000  £4,000,000  iterilxw. 

GreigoryKlng 1606  8,600,000  " 

An<krBon ITfli  18,000,000  « 

Dr.  Price 1777  16,000,000  •• 

LordNolth 1778  18  to  19,000,000  " 

AdamSmith 1786  18,000,000  •• 

Roee 1808  44,000,000  " 

CbanceUorof  the  Exchequer ....  1880  88,000,000  « 

ynnoe  by  Law  in. 1716  1,200  million  Uvras  or  $886  mUTlBiL 

Neckar 1784  2,200  •*               414  •» 

Amould 1701  2,000  *                876  •» 

Humboldt 1804  1,860  «               847  « 

Bpain  b7  Muaqulz 1782  80  * 

Auatiian  Empire  by  Haeeol 1807  80  mllUon  flortna  or   80  ** 

ProBBla  bj Mr Knig 1804  66  **       nnibleaor4S  * 

III.  Mr.  Storch,  (in  his  political  economy,  published  in  18 14,) 
after  carefully  collecting  and  commenting  on  the  estimates  of 
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'difiirent  aathora,  of  tiie  specie  in  the  different  oonntries  of  Europe, 
estimated  the  amount  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain |80ml11iMMi 

Fnnee 490      •* 

Bpito 80     " 

Aulrks  ezdiuiTe  of  aboTDit  $18,000,000  copper  eoln 96     ** 

Pmflila,  in  1806 49      " 

Buaia,  azdoaiTa  of  $18,000,000  copper  ooln 84     *■ 

OttMrcooDtileaorXarape 598     ** 

Total  of  Snrope 


We  hayo  now  much  more  accurate  statistics  and  ample  mate- 
rials for  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Asia  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  amount  in  the  sereral  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  at  difierent  periods,  than  were  possessed 
by  any  of  the  authors  named.  As  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
are  numerous,  the  greater  part  of  the  specie  is  kept  in  their  vaults, 
and  the  government  has  kept  a  record  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  specie  since  the  30th  of  September,  1820,  we  have  the  means 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  with 
greater  accuracy  than  it  can  be  estimated  in  any  other  country. 
And  aa  the  amount  of  circulating  money  needed  in  every  country 
depends  on  the  amount  and  value  of  its  productive  industry  and 
commerce,  the  relative  amount  of  money  m  circulation  in  different 
countries  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  following  table  of  estimates  is  formed  partly  from  official 
estimates,  and  the  estimates  of  numerous  writers,  and  partly  by 
comparing  the  condition  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  produc- 
tive industry  and  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  with  each  other,  and  calculating  the  relative  amount  of 
circulating  money  which  each  probably  employs,  as  indicated  by 
its  condition. 

IV.  Estimates  of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  inclu- 
ding specie,  bank-notes,  and  paper  money  of  all  kinds  (over  and 
above  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money)  in  America  and  each 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  amount  to  each  person  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1800. 


GnaftBrlteiii 

Ireland , 

Mmionsor 

lOAmiUIoDa. 

48       ** 
9T.8       " 

6.0       " 

ia5     " 

90          •• 

18  • 

19  - 
10        • 

45       •• 

60          - 

MOUonaoT 

CircQlatlng 

Mone^. 

$166mimona. 
8a4    " 
827.6    " 

65  " 
100      " 
160       •» 

78 

84      « 

66  - 
99      * 

910       • 

Am^ttoeaflh 
perMiiL 

TnaoB 

19 

Holland  and  Belgiam 

Bpftip  and  Portiml 

18 

• 

iSST.   .  ^^.. ......... ... 

4)«nnan  Aiwtrte .... 

9«iTnan  ^tatft , 

T 

pt^UMH 

6 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norwaj 

Boaala,  Hnneuy,  Torii^and  other 

6 

TVital  of  Europe 

180l5  mUlioaa. 
94       " 

$l,80rml]]JoDi. 

108       " 
$1,416  mfttlODi: 

America  and  West  Indiea 

1^ 

Total 

904milUoiii. 

!!• 
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Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  coin  in  Europe  at  the  discoyerj  of 
America  at  j&34,000,000  sterling  ;  and  Mr.  King  estimated  the 
whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  in  1516  at  £45,000,000 

sterling,  over  two  thirds  of  which,  perhaps,  was  coin.  (See  tables 
V.  and  VI.  of  section  4.) 

V.  Estimates  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  exported  to  Asia,  and 

the  amount  made  into  and  remaining  in  coin  and  bullion   at 
different  periods.     (See  ante,  table  lY.  of  section  4.) 

Amount  of  ooln  In  Eorope  In  th«  year  1500 $160  mllBoiMu 

Prodnoe  of  the  mines  of  America  during  the  Ifith  eentnry 0§O       " 

Prodaoe  of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  imported  from  Africa 40       " 

Total 8T0       * 

Wear  and  loaa  of  old  coin,  one  foorth  part 88       " 

Exported  to  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 900       " 

Used  in  the  arts  to  make  into  plate,  watches,  Jewelry,  gilding,  images, 

etc,  in  ehnrches,  and  other  utensils  and  ornaments. 240       ** 

Made  Into  coin,  $280,000,000— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin  1-lOth  part  88       * 

Amount  to  be  dedneted |C06       * 

Specie  and  bullion  in  use  In  Europe  and  America,  Dec.  81st,  1000 864       " 

Frodnceofthe  American  mines  during  the  17th  century 1^466       * 

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  gold  dust  imported  from  Africa. .  TO       * 

Total 1,200       ^ 

Wear  and  loss  of  the  oldgold,  one-fburth  part 21       " 

Exported  to  Asia  over  £1,000,000  per  annum 600       " 

Us&  in  the  arts !..?....r «0      " 

Made  into  coin,  2480,000^000— wear  and  loss  of  new  coin,  1-lOth  part. . ..  48       * 

Amount  to  be  deducted MM  _  "  _ 

Specie  In  use,  December  81, 1700 «6       " 

Iroduoe  of  the  mines  of  America  during  the  18th  century 2,000       ** 

Produce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  gold  dust  from  Africa,  according 

to  Jacob,  leas  one-eighth  part 8W       " 

Total 8,882       " 

Wear  and  loss  ofold  coin,  one-fourth  part 180       ** 

Exported  to  Asia,  £8,000,000  per  year 280       " 

Used  in  the  arts,  over  £2JJ00,000  per  year 1,800       " 

Made  Into  coin,  1790,000,000— wear  and  loas  of  new  coin,  1-lOth  part  .  80       " 

Amount  to  be  deducted 2,406       * 

Specie  in  use  December  81, 1800 1^816       ** 

Froduceoftheminesof  America  to  December,  1810,  about 400       ** 

Ftoduce  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  gold  dust  from  Africa,  per 

Humboldt  and  Jacob 4t      * 

Total 1,688       " 

Wear  and  loss  of  old  coin  at  8  per  cent 86       ** 

Exported  to  Asia,  £8,SOO,000  per  annum 120       ** 

Used  in  the  arts,  £8,500,000  per  annum 167       " 

Made  into  coin  and  buliion,  lfi8,000,000 

Amount  to  be  deducted  -------  828       ** 

Specie  in  use  December  81, 1810 1,886       " 

Produce  of  mines  of  America  to  December,  1880 880       " 

Prodooa  of  Earope,  Kusaia,  etc 110       * 

Total 1,885       • 
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WetrandloOTor  old  eoin,  5K  pw  emt T8111IIII0B& 

Used  in  the  wta,  £1,000,000  per  year 884       ' 

Kzported  to  Ada,  £2^000,000  per  yew 199       * 

Amount  to  be  deducted m>       * 

fipede  to  nee,  I>eoember  81»  1880 .' $1,186       " 

Produce  of  minee  of  America  to  December,  1840 190       " 

Prodnce  of  mlnee  of  Europe,  BoBBla,  etc 75       " 

Total 1,451       *   ~ 

Wear  and  loas  of  coin,  8  per  cent 85       " 

Used  In  the  arts,  £4,500,00  per  year 216       " 

None  exported  to  Aela  

Amount  to  be  deducted $851       ■ 

fipede  in  uae,  December  81, 1840 91,800       " 

All  the  accounts  and  estimates  seem  to  agree,  that  most  of  the 
American  mines  were  growing  less  and  less  prodnctiyef  and  the 
total  supply  of  the  precious  metals  much  less  annually  from  1820 
to  1840,  than  it  was  half  a  century  since,  while  the  population 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world, 
as  well  as  the  world  of  fashion,  were  rapidly  increasing. 

Since  1840  there  has  heen  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Russia ;  which,  together  with  the  amount  of 
gold  procured  during  the  years  1848,  1849  and  1850,  from  the 
mines  and  sands  of  California,  and  the  prospect  of  an  immense 
increase  from  the  latter  source,  renders  it  probahle  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  may,  for  some  years  to  come, 
equal,  and  perhaps  exceed,  the  consumption  and  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  oentary, 
and,  to  some  extent,  also,  as  late  as  1816,  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods  were  imported  from  India  into  Europe  and 
America,  and  large  sums  of  coin  exported  to  India  in  payment, 
as  well  as  to  China  and  the  East  India  islands,  to  pay  for  tea, 
spices,  &c.  M.  Humboldt  estimated  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  more  than  half  the  product  of  the 
American  mines,  (over  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually  of 
gold  and  silver)  were  exported  to  Asia.  Since  the  machinery  of 
Great  Britain,  and  ^e  prodigious  increase  in  the  manufactures 
of  that  country,  have  driven  the  cotton  goods  of  India  not  only 
out  of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  out  of  their  own  markets,  and  pretty  much  ruined  and 
broken  them  down  ;  and  the  British  have  also  battered  down  the 
barrier  which  excluded  the  products  of  Europe  and  America 
(except  specie)  from  the  markets  of  China,  the  orain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  China,  India,  and  all  Asia,  has  ceased,  or  nearly 
80.  It  appears  from  tibe  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  ^at  the  balance  of  gold  and  silver  exported 
to  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  over  and  above  the  amount 
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imported  from  them,  have  been  »s  follows: — ^Dniiiig  the  yev 
ending  Sept.  30,  1835,  it  ainonnted  to  $1,995,140  ;  in  1842  it 
amounted  to  $837,094 ;  in  1844,  to  $574,000 ;  and  in  1845  to 
only  $239,874.  The  exports  of  the  manofaotures  of  Great 
Britain  to  China,  as  well  as  India  and  Turkey,  have  been  so  great 
since  1830,  that  very  little  specie  has  been  exported  from  finrope 
to  Asia  ;  and  for  ever  hereafter  we  may  expect  the  balance  to  be 
the  other  way«  and  that  specie  will  be  exported  from  China  and 
other  parte  of  Asia  to  Europe. 

Let  us  compare  the  population  of  Europe  and  Ajnerieaat 
several  different  periods  with  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  at 
those  periods,  in  order  to  see  how  their  increase  compares  with 
each  other ;  this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  coin  upon  the  prices  of  commoditieB 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  (exelariTe 
of  wandering  Indians;  at  different  periods ;  also  the  amount  of 
coin  and  buUion  in  use,  and  the  amount  to  each  person. 

Popnlationof                   ToM  Anitto«Mk 

Y«tiB.                    EoTopei          America.  nopQlattan.  Total  neda  ponoa. 

IMO lOOmUnonB.        libOmllUonsL  $180  infiUoiiflL  %  60 

1600 114       "•           6mimonaL  180       **             8M       **  S  00 

ITOO 184        »  18       "  14«       "              666       •  4  60 

1800 180       •»  84       "  804       »  l;»6       -  6  00 

1810 186       «  88       "  888       «  1,886       •*  6  00 

1880 884       •  89       •»  268       "  1,186       •*  4  00 

1840 840       *"  46       **  886       *•  1,800       «  4  80 

Sec.  6.  Origin  arid  progress  of  ba/nking^  amd  the  amount  of 
paper  money  in  Europe  and  America,  at  differefid  periods. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  was  the  first  banking  establishment  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1171,  and  subsisted  till  tlie  subver- 
sion of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  wss  a  deposit  bank  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  the  vear  1609,  and 
that  of  Hamburg  in  1619;  they  were  deposit  banks  only,  and 
issued  no  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1694,  and 
was  the  first  bank  wnich  ever  issued  notes,  or  bills  to  ciroula^  u 
money,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade  and^ommcrce.  The 
Bank  of  Soodand  was  established  in  1695,  with  a  capital  of  but 
i2100,000,  which  was  raised  to  <£200,000  sterling  in  the  year 
1744,  and  in  1804  to  £1,500,000.  The  original  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Engknd  was  but  £1,200,000  sterling,  consisting  of  a 
loan  of  that  amount  to  the  government.  These  two  were  the 
only  banks  (if  we  except  some  private  companies  and  bankers  ia 
London)  that  ever  issued  notes  for  a  circulating  medium,  or 
money,  and  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  prior  to  the  e^teenth  i 
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tnrj;  and  the  credit  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  at 
first  so  poor,  that  the  bank  became  involved  in  difficulties  in 
1696,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  its  notes  in  coin, 
and  the  notes  fell  in  value,  and  passed  at  a  heavy  discount.  The 
amount  in  circulation.  February  28th,  1700,  was  but  iS0d8,240, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  only  iS781,4dO. 

The  oirculatinff  medium  of  the  commercial  world  was  scarcely 
increased  at  all  by  bank  notes,  or  paper  money  in  any  shape,  in 
the  year  1700,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuty, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  then  m  use  in  Europe 
and  America  was  probably  less  than  $700,000,000. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  have  been  frvitftd 
in  ail  torts  of  schema  and  projects  of  a  financial  character ,  to  make 
credUj  a/nd  too  often  the  credit  of  baiikruptSy  spendthrifts,  knaves^ 
and  visionary  speculator  Sy  a  substitute  for  coin.  One  of  the  first, 
greatest,  and  most  ruinous,  was  the  great  Mississippi  scheme,  got 
up  at  Paris,  by  John  Law,  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  this  great  bubble  burst,  France  confined  herself  to  a  specie 
oonency  until  after  the  issue  of  the  government  assignats,  during 
the  French  revolution,  and  no  bank  for  issuing  notes  was  estal^ 
lished  in  France,  until  the  bank  of  France,  in  1803 ;  to  which  was 
mnted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
,  France  in  1810  at  but  two  millions  sterling ;  and  in  1830  at  nine 
million  pounds  sterling.  This  bank  was  slow  in  acquiring  the 
public  confidence,  so  as  to  get  much  circulation  for  its  own  notes. 

The  Netherlands  had  no  money  but  coin  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1814,  with  a  capital 
of  5,000,000  florins,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Jacob  says  its  circulating  notes  then, 
(1830,)  were  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  million  sterling. 

Backs  have  also  been  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  besides  numerous  other  banks  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  Jacob  remarks  that  Russia  was  then  (1830)  the  only 
country  of  Europe  which  had  not  returned  to  specie  payments. 
When  bank  notes  were  first  issued,  and  the  quantity  small,  the 
rouble  was  worth  about  three  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or 
seventy-five  cents,  and  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  Russian 
ffllver  coin  of  that  name.  The  increased  quantity  gradually 
depreciated  the  metallic  value  of  the  paper,  tiO  one  silver  rouble 
was  worth  four  of  paper.  It  had  nearly  attained  this  low  value 
in  1810,  when  the  paper  roubles  amounted  to  577,000,000.  It 
was  nearly  the  same,  but  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  1830, 
though  the  amount  had  increased  to  639,000,000  roubles.    He 
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estimates    tbeir    ezcbangeable    yalne,   in    1810,   as    eqfoal    to 
23,000,000  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1830  to  iS25,250,000. 

The  first  issue  of  paper-money  in  Russia  consisted  of  40,000,000 
roubles  of  assignats  in  1769  ;  the  second  consisted  of  60,000,000 
roubles  in  1787.  The  silver  rouble  is  equal  to  about  soventj-fiye 
cents. 

I.  The  amount  of  assignats  in  circulation  in  Russia,  and  the 
per  cent  of  depreciation  at  different  periods,  is  stated  by  Storch 
as  follows : — 

Per  oant  j  For  ent 

Tma  Olreiilatioa.  diMoont  |  Yetn.  OlroolJitioB.  dtoeooiit 

1790 Ill  mimoa  ronblei.       18       1 180B SW  million  T<»obl««.     S8 

17«5 180       "         •»  SIX      1810 677       -         "  68} 

1800 812       ••         -  85       |1814 677       «         «  76 

Mr.  Jacob  states  that  the  paper-money  of  Austria  had  increased, 
prior  to  1810,  to  1,060,000,000  of  florins,  and  had  at  one  time  so 
depreciated,  that  a  silver  florin  would  purchase  ten  or  twelve 
paper  florins,  and  that  they  were  worth  in  1810  only  about  one* 
fifth  part  of  their  nominal  value.  Calling  their  nominal  value 
about  two  shillings  sterling,  and  their  real  exchangeable  value  in 
1810  one-fifth  part  as  much,  he  estimated  their  totu  exchangeable 
value  in  1810  at  21,000,000  pounds  sterling.  About  the  year 
1825  they  were  redeemed  at  two-fifths  their  nominal  value,  and 
specie  pajrments  resumed,  and  he  estimated  the  amount  of  paper 
in  circulation  in  1830  at  100,000,000  florins,  equal  to  iS10,000,000 
sterling. 

He  says  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation  in 
1810  amounted  to  about  £24,000,000  sterling,  and  estimated  ihe 
notes  of  the  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  other  banks 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  same  amount — ^that  la,  at 
j&18,000,000  In  all.  The  tables  in  Brandons  Eacyclopaodia  of 
Science  and  Art,  title  bank,  ahow  that  the  circulating  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  1810  amounted  to  iS21 ,019,600,  and  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  bank  iS3,dO  1,410  ;  excess  of  ciroulati<Hi 
over  coin  and  bullion,  £17,518,190  ;  and  that  in  1830  the  circn* 
ktion  was  iS20,050,730,  the  coin  and  bullion  JS9,171,000,  and  the 
excess  of  notes  in  circulation  but  iSl  1,559,730. 

The  country  bank-notes  of  England  and  Wales  in  oireulatioii 
in  1810  are  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  at 
JB23,893,868 ;  in  1833  they  were  reduced  to  jei0,152,104.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  in  1810  are  stated  at 
$3,170,064,  and  in  1832  at  i&3,975,322. 

After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1797,  the  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes  occasioned  their  deoline 
in  value ;  and  their  depreciation  in  1810  was  nearly  13  per  cent, 
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and  in  1814  over  25  per  cent.  The  basis  of  the  private  and 
joint  stoek  banks  relied  npon  to  redeem  their  notes,  was  not 
specie  nor  bullion |  but  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  so  tl^at 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  circulation  was  an  addition  of 
so  much  to  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

As  the  Bank  of  Russia,  and  also  that  of  Austria,  were  both 
in  a  state  of  suspension  in  1810,  and  the  former  also  in  1830, 
they  probably  had  very  little  specie  or  bullion  to  redeem  with, 
and  I  shall  estimate  the  same  at  but  ten  per  cent.  M.  Jacob 
remarks  that  in  the  smaller  states  of  Grermany,  in  Italy,  (except 
that  part  of  it  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,)  and  in 
Spain,  andSwitserland,  the  currency  has  been  invariably  metallic ; 
and  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  a  paper  currency  existed 
in  1810,  and  still  circulated  ;  but  the  whole  amount,  as  well  as 
the  variations  in  those  countries,  has  been  so  small,  that  they 
alfect,  in  a  very  trifling  degree,  the  view  here  taken. 

There  was  no  bank  in  the  United  States  until  the  Bauk  of 
North  America  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  The 
first  banking  association  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a 
joint  stock  company  organized  in  the  year  1784,  under  articles  of 
aasootation,  under  which  it  did  business  as  a  bank  nearly  seven 
years,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  March,  1791,  by  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York.  In  1792  the  Bank  of  Albany  was  char- 
tered, and  in  1793  the  Bank  of  Columbia.  No  other  banks  were 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  until  the  year  1800,  when 
tiie  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated.  The  first  United 
States  Bank  was  established  in  1791  ;  after  the  year  1800,  banks 
began  to  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have 
pretty  accurate  information  of  the  amount  of  banking  capital  and 
of  bank  notes  in  ciroulatbn  at  different  periods,  from  December, 
1810,  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  much  less  positive  evidence  of  the  amount  of  paper- ' 
money  in  circulation  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  year  1800, 
than  in  the  year  1810,  and  since  that  time.  The  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  August,  1800,  was  less  than  iS15,000,000 
sterling,  but  was  nearly  iS24,500,000  in  August,  1810.  Though 
the  United  States  were  flooded  with  what  was  called  continental 
money  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  some  of  the  New 
England  colonies  issued  great  quantities  of  paper-money  before 
the  war,  yet  from  the  close  of  the  war  until  after  the  year  1800, 
we  had  comparatively  little  paper-money  in  our  country.  Paper- 
money  was  increased  immensely  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
between  the  vears  1800  and  1810,  and  there  was  probably  nearbr 
twice  as  much  in  circulation  at  the  latter,  as  at  the  former  perioa. ' 
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n.  Estimates  in  miUioos  of  pouads  sterlmc,  (taken  mott^ 
from  Jacob's  inqairy,)  of  the  exchangeable  vune  of  the  paper 
(nroolation  of  Europe  and  America  in  1810  and  1830,  the  depre- 
ciation, (from  which  the  nominal  amount  may  be  calculated,)  die 
amount  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  tiie 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium  by  the  means  of  bank  notes  :—> 

Sxcesiof 
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in.  Statement  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  different  periods,  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Deoambcr.          Daesmbcr.          Daoambcr.  Deesnbsr 

1848.                   1845.                    1848.  1S«I. 

BsakofBns^d £ia6 mUliona.    £aa9 mflUoiUL    £1«L0 mllltoiM.  £178  i 

Private  baSaTEngrnd        6.0       "              46       "             a6       «  aS 

Jolnt«took  banks..  .         8.0       «•              &1       «•             96       «  16 

Banks  in  Scotland....         8.0      «             aS       «"             8a       **  &9 

Banks  In  Ireland 69       «              74       ••             48       "  47 


£85.7 


£88.6 


£81.0 


£81i» 


Tot,  Unltad  Kingdom 

Mr.  McCuUoch  estimated  the  amount  of  coin  in  oironlation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  in  1833  si 
i630,000,000  sterling ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  have  a  lai^ 
bank-note  circulation,  and  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  keep 
their  deposits  in,  and  do  their  their  business  through  banks,  I 
doubt  if  the  average  circulation  of  coin  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  exceeded  j&20,000,000,  and  have  estimated  it  at  thai 
■am.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  constitute  the  principal 
means  of  all  the  other  banks  and  mtnkers  of  the  kingdom,  with 
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wbieh  to  redeem  their  notes ;  and  hence  thej  are  need  as  a  Bobsti- 
tnte  for  coin  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  j&6,000,000,  which  should 
noi  be  treated  as  any  portion  of  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
This  amount  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  gross  circu- 
lation of  England,  and  the  deduction  is  made  in  the  foUowiuff 
table.  The  average  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1833  to  1840  was  about  the  same  as  from  1841 
to  1849. 

rV.  Statement  of  the  average  circulation  of  coin  and  bank- 
notes among  the  people,  from  1841  to  1849,  and  the  amount  to 
eacb  person,  after  deaucting  iS6,000,000  sterling.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  supposed  to  be  held  by  other  banks. 

Bank  notes.  Coin.  TotaL        Each  pevaon 

Bnglaibd  and  Walaa £81  millions       £14mUllooa.    £SB  millions       '$101 

IraiaDd ..  ^      «  8}    •  SJ     -  6 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  ordinarily  fluctuates 

from  210  to  240,000,000  francs  :— 

Its  dreslatton  In  Jolj,  1880,  wM  about $48,900,000 

IiiOctobar,188»,ltwia 89,OSr,000 

"  184^1twM 48,M»,000 

It  IS  most  probable  that  the  amount  of  paper-money  m  Europe 
and  America  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  1840,  and  but  little 
more  in  1845  than  it  was  in  1830. 

Sec.  7.     Bankitig  capital^  adn^  amd  fojper  money  in  the  IT,  Sta4e$ 
from  1810  to  1849 — Exports  and  imports  of  coin. 
I.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Gallatin  of  the  capital,  notes  in  circulation^ 
and  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1829. 

Cq>ttBL 

981banka,Mo«rtalnod $06   mmiona 

48  banks,  astimatod 10.9       " 

UmtedStaiaaBaak 85         " 

To^ $14&S       «  lets       "  $99^       ** 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  capital  of  the  forty-eight  banks  is  pro- 

Ely  estimated,  the  notes  in  circulation  are  estimated  too  high, 
more  than  ^,000,000,  and  the  specie  in  them  too  high  by 
ut  $1,000,000,  to  correspond  with  the  281  banks,  whose  condi- 
tion was  ascertained.  I  shall,  therefore,  reduce  the  ei^timate,  to 
make  all  the  parts  correspond,  and  shall  call  the  circulation  but 
$59,000,000,  and  the  specie  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Oallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  year  as  follows :  of  1810  at 
$15,400,000  ;  of  1814,  at$17,000,000  ;  of  1815  at  $19,000,000  ; 
and  of  1819,  at  $19,800,000. 
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The  oommeroial  records  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
precious  metals,  show  that  the  amount  in  the  country,  from  1824 
to  1828,  must  have  been  about  $9,000,000  less  than  it  was  in 
1820;  and  about  $5,000,000  less  in  January,  1830,  than 
it  was  in  1820.  We  cannot  reasonably  assume  that  the  amount 
of  coin  in  circulation  in  January,  1830,  was  less  than  $4,000,000, 
which,  takmg  the  exports  and  imports  of  specie  into  con- 
sideration, and  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimate  of  the  amount  in  tiie 
banks,  would  make  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1820  over 
$10,000,000,  and  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  (the  amount 
brought  in  by  immigrants,  not  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
being  estimated  at  from  $10  to  $20  each,  on  an  average: — ) 

EBUmatad  unoont  of  coin  and  bnlllon  in  the  TTnitad  States,  October  1, 1890  $80  milUons 

Imported  in  fonr  jean  to  September  80, 1824 M.9      * 

Eattmated  amoont  brongbt  in  by  Immigranta S       * 

Total  imports  and  sopply -     $66Lf      * 

Ejroorted  daring  the  aame  four  jeara $810T  mllUona 

Esomated  amount  naed  in  the  arta  and  made  Into  plate^ 
ntenaila,  iewelry,  and  other  ornaments,  over  and  uwre 

old  metal  need  and  the  produce  of  onr  own  minefli  1.98       ** 

Total  export  and  conaumption       .       .       -  ^— «                  8(0     *» 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  but          -          -          -          -  $81  • 
Oetober  1st,  IBM,  when  the  tarilT  of  1684  took  eflteot  :— 

Imported  in  four  years,  to  September  80th,  1888 fSaST  * 

Katimated  amount  brought  in  by  immlgrantB 8  ** 

Total  impoito  and  supply    .--...    $Bl.€t    * 

Exported  during  the  same  four  years $99.4  mfflkma. 

Esomated  amount  used  in  the  arts ISl    " 

Total  export  and  consumption ^— —  tOJT  * 

Leaving  in  the  United  Statea  only "^  ^ 

Oetober  1st,  1828,  when  the  tarilT  of  1828  went  into  operation  :— 

Imported  in  six  years,  to  September  80th,  1884 PSBJIS  * 

Amount  brought  in  by  Immigrants,  estimated  at 4  * 

Total  imports  and  supply    ......    f78L76   * 

Exported  during  the  same  six  yean $96^46  mflUoniL 

Used  in  the  arts 9.98       " 

88.W    • 

Leaving  in  the  United  States "$»      ^ 

Oetober  1st,  1884,  soon  after  the  free  trade  oompromlse  act  of  Haroh,  1888^ 
made  the  first  reduction  of  dnties  on  foreign  mannlhetsxes: — 

Imported  in  three  yeaia,  to  September  80th,  1887 88T       • 

Esomated  amount  broclght  In  by  immigrants S       * 

Total  Imports  and  supply    >-  .  -  -  .$88* 

Exported  during  the  same  three  vears $1^78  mUUoiiML 

Amount  used  in  the  arts,  over  ana  above  product  of  our 
mines  during  thU  extravagant  period  of  apecnlation..  9.99       " 

Leaving  in  the  United  Statea $88       • 

Oetober  1st,  1^7.  when  nearly  aU  the  banks  in  the  nation  were  In  a  state  of 
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Ab  the  imaginary  wealth  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  Sfiites 
was  greatly  increased  daring  the  speculative  period  from  1834  to 
1837,  by  the  moltiplioatioQ  and  expansion  of  the  banks,  the  in- 
crease of  paper>money,  and  the  increase  of  prices,  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence ;  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  and  the 
increase  of  gold  and  silver  made  into  plate,  watches,  chains,  and 
other  ornaments  and  utensils,  was  also  immensely  increased. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
oensos,  amounted  to  f  4,734,960 ;  which  must  have  consumed  an 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  exceeding  f  3,000,000. 

The  products  of  our  gold  mines  in  1839  amounted  to  only 
^529,605  ;  and  the  amount  of  silver  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
returned  separately  from  other  metals.  The  amount  used  in  the 
arts  for  ten  years,  from  1837  to  1847,  over  and  above  the 
products  of  our  mines,  and  the  old  gold  and  silver  worked  over, 
probably  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

EBtbnated  amomit  of  specie  and  bnlUon  in  the  United  States,  October  1, 

1887,  broaght  forward $08     mOUona 

Imported  In  one  year,  to  September  80, 1688 17.75     ** 

Amoimt  brought  in  by  immlgranta,  estimated  at J60     ** 

Total  supply, |8t26     ^ 

Exported  during  the  year 86    milliona. 

Used  In  the  arts 175 

5.26     « 

Leaying  in  the  United  states,  October  1st,  1888     -       -       -       |76L         ** 

Imported  in  four  Tears,  to  September  80, 1849 2&55     * 

Amount  bronght  In  by  immigrants,  estimated  at 8.46     ** 

Total  sopply, $10S         » 

Exported  daring  the  same  four  years |82J)  mlUionsL 

Used  in  the  anst  estimated  at 7.7       " 

40 

Learing  in  the  United  States $88        " 

October  1, 1842,  when  tbe  tarilTof  1842  went  Into  operation. 

Specie  imported  in  three  and  three-quarter  years  to  June  80, 1848,  under 

the  tariff  of  1842 $86         " 

Xtttmated  amount  brought  in  by  immigrants 6        * 

Total  supply,    --  -  $108        " 

Bpede  exported  daring  the  same  period $19  6  in<l»oni. 

Used  in  the  arts  and  loss  by  friction,  etc;,  esti* 
matedat &5       "  88 

Leaving  in  the  United  States,  June  80, 1848    -       -       -       .     "$75        ^ 

Bpede  Imported  dnringthe  year  ending  June  80th,  1847,  in  consequence 
of  the  short  crops  in  JBurope  and  the  groat  demand  for  our  flour  and 
grain 94.1     " 

Amount  brought  in  by  inmigraats,  estimated  at 14     * 

Tolalsupply, $100J5     • 
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BiMcie  exported  during  the  Mine  year |8b5  millions 

Bpeeie  expended  abroad  by  tile  nayy,  and  by  ttie 

army  In  Mexico,  estimated  at 4         " 

Used  m  the  arts  and  lost  by  Motion,  etc 8        "  8-5 

Leaving  in  the  United  Statea,  Jnne  80, 1847,  $91.0 

and  over  $80  miUlonB  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1844,  when  the  tariff  of  1846  took  eCBBCt 

Specie  imported  In  four  years  to  Jane  80, 1851 $89l6     ** 

Amount  brought  to  our  mints  from  CaUfomim 68.S 

Estimated  amount  brought  by  immigrants 73     ** 

Total  supply, $18$,0     • 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period $S8mIUioak 

Used  in  the  arts,  and  Tost 14      ** 

Expended  abroad  by  the  army  and  nayy 8      " 

76        • 

Leaving  In  the  United  States  on  the  80  June,  18S1        -       •       $114 

The  greatest  part  of  the  specie  imported  into  the  United  States,  comes  fWnn  Mexico  aod 
South  Amerlca^whlle  that  exported,  mostly  goes  to  the  Old  Worid.  The  reader  will 
aee  from  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  tlie  imports  of  specie,  that  the  principal  ptfi 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  CiJifomla  goes  to  Europe. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  never  was  more 
specie  in  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
there  was  during  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks,  from  May,  1837,  to  May,  1838 ;  and  consequently 
the  suspension  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  small  amount 
of  specie,  but  by  the  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  the  wild 
and  extravagant  spirit  of  speculation,  the  excessive  imports  of 
foreign  soods,  (which  served  to  paralyie  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try) and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt ;  all  of  which 
causes  contributed  to  alarm  capitalists,  bankers,  and  business 
men  ;  to  destroy  confidence  and  credit ;  to  depress  property ,  and 
to  derange  business. 

While  the  several  States  were  making  loans,  and  selling  their 
bonds  in  Europe,  and  to  the  agents  of  European  capitalists  in 
America,  from  1833  to  1838,  in  order  to  establish  banks,  make 
canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements,  and  wero  inoreasing 
their  debts  in  Europe  about  flOO,000,000,  the  specie  of  the 
United  States  was  increased,  by  means  of  importations,  about 
$26,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  the  loans  was  imported  in^the 
shape  of  European  manufactures.  After  our  debts  became  so 
large  that  European  capitalists  became  alarmed,  and  would  not 
loan  us  any  more  money,  nor  buy  our  State  stocks  and  bonds  at 
scarcely  any  price  less  than  a  discount  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent, 
the  merchants  and  foreign  manufacturers  still  continued  to  glut 
our  markets  with  foreign  goods ;  and  during  four  years,  under  the 
operations  of  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  1833,  they  drained 
the  United  States  of  specie,  and  reduced  the  quantity  in  the  coun- 
try from  $76,000,000,  October  1st,  1838,  to  $62,000,000,  Ooto- 
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ber  l8ty  1842.  From  October  9tfa,  1839,  when  the  most  of  our 
banks  suspended  specie  payments  the  second  time,  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  in  An^st,  1842,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  about  as  gloomy  as  the  six 
years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824,  immediately 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  1815, 1816  and  1817,  and  exceeded 
only  by  the  general  embarrassment,  depression,  prostration,  and 
suffering  of  the  country,  during  the  period  from  1784  to  1789, 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods  at  the  close  of  our 
Revolutionary  War,  when  the  country  enjoyed,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, that  glorious  system  of  fru-trodt  which  the  nuUifiers  have 
long  been  sighing  after. 

While  the  tariff  act  of  1842  was  in  operation,  (from  October 
1st,  1842,  to  November  30th,  1846,)  it  operated  to  check  and 
lessen  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  secure  the  home-mar- 
keti  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  laborers  and  producers  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  &vor,  a  part  of  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  large 
foreign  debt  and  a  part  paid  to  us  in  specie ;  the  specie  of  the 
country  increased  about  $18,000,000 ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  our  commerce,  finances,  banks,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  industry,  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

II.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  capital  and  gross  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  and  the  specie  in  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  reports,  the  nearest  to  the  31st  of  December 
of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years ;  also,  estimates,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bank  reports  and  the  foregoing  calculation,  of  the 
ooia  in  circulation,  the  whole  circulation  of  coin  and  bank-notes, 
the  population,  and  the  average  circulation  to  each  person  at  ^h 
period,  • 


isia 

1814 

181& 

1819. 

1824. 

1829. 

Gq)ltel.lBmflUoiu.... 

$68.6 

182.5 

$89.8 

$187 

,, 

$146.2 

Buk-Dotastaiud  ....* 

a&i 

45.6 

68 

44.8 

, 

59 

SpMto  ialMuks * 

1&4 

17 

19 

19.8 

$18 

21 

drcuUtlon.. 

15 

11 

8 

10.2 

8 

4 

Total  ciroolAtloii 

4&1 

66  J{ 

76 

55 

50 

68 

PopulatloD,  (mUlloDs). 

78 
6 

&8 

S.4 
9 

9.6 
5f 

11 

12.6 
6 

18»L 

1886L 

1842. 

184& 

1846. 

1849. 

Ghpttalinmllltoiis.... 

•800 

^ 

$284 

$202 

2207 

$218 

MLS 

66 

108> 

119 

182 

BpedeinUnlS 

87.9 

80.4 

48' 

88 

45.4 

»        dreulirtion. 

16 

22 

26.6 

82 

48 

84 

Tottl  «lreiilattoD 

110 

171 

92.6 

142i 

154 

166 

iMlsn  to  eMh  iMraon. 

14 

V/ 

188 
5 

90 

^n 

11 

*  A  portion  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  specie  in  the 
banks  at  the  end  of  the  years  1810, 1814.  1815,  1819,  and  1829,  are  estimates 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  and  contained  in  our  offi« 
cial  reports  since  1834.    The  whole  column  for  1824  are  estimates  of  mine. 
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Oar  foreign  oommeroe  has  not  only  affected  the  specie  in  our 
country,  but  it  has  had  a  general  influence  also  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  our  banks.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  California  in  1848, 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  annually  by  our  mines,  was  but 
little  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  About  $2,000,000  more 
than  the  products  of  our  mines  were  needed  annually  to  satisfy 
the  pride  of  the  people,  and  supply  them  with  utensils  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  re- 
quires an  increase  of  coin  of  $2,500,000  annually ;  so  that  we 
needed  about  $5,000,000  annually  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  sufficient  specie  basis  to  sustain  our  banks, 
and  maintain  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency.  The  amount  of 
specie  in  the  United  States  is  so  exceedingly  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  that  large 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  exportation  of  specie  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  will  inevitably  weaken  the  banks  very  much, 
produce  a  panic,  and  a  run  upon  many  of  them,  and  cause  many 
failures,  if  not  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.  This  is 
verified  by  the  commercial  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842.  In 
May,  1837,  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended 
specie  payments ;  during  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1838,  our  imports  amounted   to  but   $108,486,616,  including 

J;17,747,116  specie,  and  but  little  over  $90,000,000  in  merchan- 
ise  and  foreign  products  ;  our  exports  the  same  year  amounted 
to  $113,717,404,  including  but  $3,508,046  in  specie — ^that  is, 
we  exported  exclusive  of  specie,  over  $110,000,000  in  amount, 
and  imported  but  little  over  $90,000,000  ;  paid  off  several  mil- 
lions of  debts,  and  got  a  balance  of  over  $14,000,000  specie  to 
sustain  our  banks.  This  enabled  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  old 
States,  and  many  in  the  new  ones,  to  resume  specie  payments 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1838,  and  to  go  on  for 
some  time  prosperously  ;  but  the  free-trade  compromise  act  again 
invited  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  amounting  during  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1839,  to  $162,092,132,  including 
only  $5,595,176  in  specie ;  while  our  exports  were  but 
$112,251,673,  exclusive  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  $8,776,743  ; 
showing  a  nominal  balance  of  trade  against  us  that  year  of  about 
$44,000,000  ;  a  drain  of  over  $3,000,000  of  specie  from  the 
country,  and  a  large  increase  of  our  foreign  debt. 

This  large  balance  of  trade  against  us  and  drain  of  specie, 
occasioned  a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1839,  by  Mr.  Biddle's  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  nearly  all  the  banks  south 
and  west  of  the  State  of  New  York.     No  other  country  ever  felt 
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SO  quickly  aod  sensibly,  and  suffered  so  severely,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  exoessive  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  ;  for  no  other  country  ever  had  so  small  an 
amount  of  specie  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce  ; 
and  in  no  other  country  was  the  credit  system  ever  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent,  upon  a  foundation-  so  slight  and  frail. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  October  Ist,  1839, 
being  about  $73,000,000,  and  October  1st,  1842,  but  $62,000,000, 
in  ronnd  numbers ;  the  quantity  in  the  banks  $45,000,000,  in 
1839,  and  but  $33,645,000,  December,  1842,  averaging  about 
$39,000,000,  left  in  circulation,  including  what  was  hoarded  up 
and  withdrawn  from  use,  from  $28,000,000  to  $29,000,000. 

When  specie  is  exported,  it  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
yaults  of  the  banks  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  they  draw  the 
specie  from  the  banks  of  the  country  and  the  interior  cities,  and 
the  amount  in  circulation  is  scarcely  affected  at  all.  Export  two 
years  in  succession  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  $5,000,000  each 
year  more  specie  than  is  imported,  accempanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease of  debt  by  means  of  heavy  importations,  these  $10,000,000 
being  withdrawn  from  the  banks,  reduces  their  specie  to  about 
130,000,000,  and  this,  of  itself,  will  often  produce  a  panic  and  a 
run  upon  the  banks,  and  cause  a  draw  upon  them  of  $5,000,000 
or  $10,000,000  more,  and  thereby  occasion  a  failure  of  many  of 
them,  and  perhaps  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
The  suspension  of  October,  1839,  was  occasioned  by  the  export- 
atbn  of  specie,  and  the  heavy  importations  of  goods  the  previous 
year,  though  the  balance  of  specie  exported  was  but  little  over 
$3,000,000 ;  and  the  suspension  of  May,  1837,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  importation  of  foreign  goods ;  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  a  heavy  foreign  debt,  and  the  anticipation  of  large 
expnrtations  of  specie  to  pay  it ;  the  great  expansion  of  the  bank?, 
and  their  heavy  loans  to  speculators  who  could  not  pay.  All 
these  things  contributed  to  create  a  panic,  and  induce  a  with- 
drawal of  deposits,  and  a  run  upon  the  banks,  and  soon  led  to  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  self  defence,  and  before 
the  anticipated  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  our  foreign  debt  had 
commenoed.* 

Sec.  8.     Monty  to  each  person  in  the  United  States ^  a/nd  in  each 
country  of  Europe, 
I.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  issued  to  each  inhabi- 
tant, and  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  and  bank-notes  in  circula- 

*  As  long  as  the  free  trade  tariff  of  1846  continues  in  force,  nearly  all  the 
products  of  oar  mines  of  California  (like  those  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,)  will  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  those  nations 
will  derive  the  principal  benefit  of  them. 
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tion,  in  eaoh  of  the  following  divislonfl  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
date  of  their  reports  nearest  to  the  last  day  of  December  oi  emA 
of  the  ondennentioned  years. 

1881      IStt.       1841       184Sl       184&         ISttL 
Ooin  md  Gobi  md 

Bank  notes.  Fk-nta.  B'k-niiL  B^-a-ta.  Bic-a-to  RlMiHi. 

Ifidiie,  New  Hampdiira,  ud  Yermoiit,  $S^  $8}  $«  t4  m  •» 

HMBftchoBetla,  Ebode  Uaiid,  and  Gon- 

Dectlcttt.r; 15f  9f  11  18  IH  M 

New  York,  New  Jeney,  and  Pennsyl- 

▼anla..?.  ' 19  4*  5|  6X  8i  T 

Ohio,  and  other  Noith-Weatern  Stataa, 

incladinc  Iowa 6}  1{  8^  9  t}  1| 

Delaware,  liaiyland,  Dlat  of  ColunMa 

Tirgini^  and  North  CarolUia <i  4            4{           6|  T  « 

Kentacky,  Tennenee,  and  Mlaaonri..  if  8f  4  6  6|  • 

Slave  States  south  <tf  8»o  of  latltnd«L  l4<  4*            ^4  4  61  01 

United  states 9^  4            0           B|  H  4t 

For  some  months,  annually,  after  harvest,  inchiding  the  fidl 
and  forepart  of  the  winter,  the  bank-notes  of  the  oommeroial  and 
manufacturing  States  are  sent  into  the  acricultaral  States  to  pay 
for  agrioultunJ  products  ;  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year, 
the  ciroulatins  money  of  the  aflricnitural  States  is  greater  tinn  is 
indicated  in  the  above  table  ;  but  the  merchants  soon  o(^ect  the 
greater  portion  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  commercial  cities  to  pay 
for  goods  ;  so  that  during  half  or  more  of  the  year,  it  is  much  less, 
and  perhaps  did  not  average  more  than  is  above  stated,  during  the 
years  referred  to. 

Bank  paper  being  a  cheaper  currency  than  c<nn,  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  displMC  ooin,  and  induce  its  exportation  and  con- 
sumption in  the  arts.  The  balance  of  trade  being  generally  in 
&vor  of  manu&cturing  and  commercial,  and  against  agricultural 
States,  the  tendencies  of  trade  are  to  drain  the  latter  of  thdr  coin, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  former.  The  products  of  manufiLCtming 
labor,  when  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world,  amount 
to  about  twice  as  much  as  those  of  affricultural  labor  employed 
in  either  cold  or  temperate  climates ;  but  not  so  when  the  latter 
is  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
tropical  products,  in  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  them.  Labor 
employed  in  mining  aud  manufiMturing  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  than  twice  as  productive  as  agricul- 
tural labor  can  be  made  in  Ohio  and  the  North-western  States. 
In  fact,  the  average  income  of  the  people  of  the  manu£aOtaring 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Islwd,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
is  more  than  twice  as  great  'as  that  of  the  agricultural  State  of 
Ohio,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  agricultural  State 
of  Vermont. 

A  majority  of  mankind  are  inclined  to  spend  all  they  can  earn, 
and  all  &ey  can  get  credit  for,  and  as  the  wants  of  agrioultural 
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com  mniii ties  are  generally  greater  than  their  inoomes,  they  often 
buy  more  than  they  can  pay  for  with  their  crops  within  the  year  ; 
and  hence  agricultural  countries  are  usually  involved  in  debt ; 
the  balance  of  trade  is  almost  universally  against  them  ;  and  this 
drains  them  of  the  precious  metals,  and  tends  to  depress  their 
industry  and  the  price  of  their  products  still  more.  Poverty, 
and  nothing  but  poverty,  a  want  of  ability  to  pay  promptly,  and 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  credit,  tends  to  check  importations,  and 
to  restore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  lessening  the  demand  for,  and 
the  price  of  goods,  and  the  inducement  to  import  them. 

As  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  a  country,  it  must 
either  export  its  specie  to  pay  such  buance,  or  buy  on  credit, 
accumulate  a  debt,  and  eventually  be  drained  of  its  specie  to  pay 
mterest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Bank-notes  may, 
for  a  time,  supply  the  place  of  coin,  and  thus  afford  a  temporary 
remedy ;  but  in  the  end,  they  aggravate  the  evil.  By  inflating 
the  cnrrency  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  keeping  it  full,  they 
keep  up,  and  often  raise  the  price  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
products,  and  thereby  tend  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  domestic 
products ;  to  encourage  importations ;  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  goods  imported,  and  exports  of  specie  to 
pay  for  them ;  asil  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  country  by 
depriving  its  own  citizens  of  the  benefit  of  its  markets  for  their 
products.  The  necessary  consequence  is-,  a  run  upon  the  banks 
for  coin,  a  great  dimiiiQtion  in  their  circulation,  many  failures  of 
banks,  and  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the  people,  attended 
with  a  depression  of  property  and  industry,  and  wide-spread 
embarrassment  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  revulsion 
necessarily  checks  importations  for  a  time,  and  as  exportation 
goes  on  as  usual,  the  balance  of  trade  is  eventually  turned  in  ics 
favor  'j  specie  again  flows  in,  and  the  country  partially  recovers 
from  its  embarrassments. 

Any  measures  which  tend  to  increase  the  productive  industry 
of  a  country,  by  securing  its  markets  to  its  own  laborers  and 
producers,  tend  also  to  increase  its  wealth  and  domestic  com- 
merce ;  to  lessen  its  imports  of  such  articles  as  are,  or  may  be 
produced  at  home ;  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor  ;  and 
to  attract  to  it,  and  retain,  a  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  its  domestic  commerce. 
Hence  every  country,  taking  a  long  series  of  years  together, 
attracts  and  retains  an  'amount  of  the  precious  metals,  and  main- 
tains an  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
condition,  and  the  value  of  its  productive  industry  ana  commerce ; 
and  hence  you  can  readily  deduce  the  amount  of  its  productive 
industry  and  commerce  from  the  average  amount  of  its  circulating 
12 
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money:  and  vice  versa.  Compare  the  average  cironlation  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Oonneoticut,  from  1836  to 
1860,  with  that  of  Ohio  and  the  other  North-western  States,  or 
even  with  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and 
the  reader  will  have  a  complete  illustration  of  this  truth. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Gregory  King  in  1696,  and 
Humboldt  in  1804,  estimated  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  many  of  the  estimates  in  the  following  table  are 
formed.  As  nations  are  now  accustomed  to  keep  records  of  their 
foreign  commerce,  and  as  the  record  evidence  of  the  circulation 
of  paper-money  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  countries,  is  nearly  perfect,  these  records  furnish  data  for 
an  estimate  approximating  to  accuracy,  of  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating money  in  every  country  of  Europe,  such  as  was  not  pos- 
sess^ by  Humbeldt  when  he  wrote,  nor  by  any  author  before  his 
time. 

n.  Estimates  founded  partly  on  official  estimates  and  records, 
of  the  population  and  circulating  money,  including  coin  and 
bank  notes,  in  each  country  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
amount  to  each  person,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1840. 

Olfonlatlns         Amoimt  to 
Popaktton.  money.  caeh  p«r— 

GtwtBritatn 18l9  milHooa.         $199  mlUfcai.  $103^ 

inind aa     "  **     !!  i^ 

FnnM 84  "  «T»  «  8 

Holland  and  Belginm 7.5  «  W.5  •  • 

Spain  an  IPortooal 1&8  *  TO  «  8^ 

Italy  (InclndlngTombardy) MJ5  **  !»«  *  J« 

G«nnanAa^& 16  "  S  i 

G«rman8tatflB 16  ••  *?  !  i 

Bwltierland M  "  U  •  * 

Pniaala 146  «  66  «  « 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norwi^..  ai  "  ?*  *  t.^ 

Turkey  Mid  GrocS .;...  106  «  M  -  W 

BuMla,  Hnngaiy,  and  other  East-  ^.  ^  •  • 

MnNadomTciSiirope  70.4  **  Sll  «  *  8 

TotalofEwope 840.0  •  $1,«4J  •  .. 

UnltedStatea 17.8  «  >S  "  ,5 

West  India  lalands ^ 8.0  -  ^  "  ^ 

BritlahN.AmeriaaaProTineea..  &0  «  m  t^  8 


Mexlno»  and  all  Spaaiah  Amorleaa  .^      ^  '     • 

aattoiia !^7!T!. 17J      -  «•      "  •^ 
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III.  Statement  of  the  result  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper*monej  in  circolation  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  average  amount  to  each  person  at  different 

periods  from  a.  d.  1600  to  1840. 

Amount  to  «Mh 
Ton&                              CMn.             Paper-monoy.*  Total.  penon. 

1000 tlSOmllUoaa.  llSOmimona  $160 

leoo 864     "  —  8M     "  aoo 

1700 666  "               ICminiona.  6n  "  460 

1900 1,216  •  MO       •  1.486  *  T.OO 

1810 1,885  "  8«J       "  1,780  "  7.75 

1830 1,186  •  886       »  l^JM  "  685 

1840 1,200  •  818       •  VaS  "  BJO 

As  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  in  circulation  from 
1805  to  1815  in  several  countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  really  de- 
preciated from  10  to  50  per  cent,  below  specie,  and  yet  passed 
nominally  at  par  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  other  pro- 
perty, we  may  treat  the  circulation  of  paper-money  in  1810  as 
equal,  in  the  common  transactions  of  trade,  to  $450,000,000, 
and  the  whole  circulation  as  equal,  nominally,  to  $8  to  each  per- 
son. Here  we  can  see  a  good  cause  for  a  great  decline  of  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  since  1810,  independent  of  the  less 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  them. 

The  largest  amount  of  money,  including  bank-notes  and  coin, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  ever  existed  in  the  civilized 
world,  or  probably  ever  will  exist,  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
bloated  paper  currency  in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
from  1805  to  1815  ;  when  half  of  Europe  seemed  deluded  with 
the  idea  that  mere  promises  to  pay  were  as  good  as  payment 
itself;  and  they  sougot  to  aid  themselves  with  their  miserable 
paper  currency  to  conquer  Napoleon.  The  paper,  however,  rap- 
idly depreciated  from  10  to  80  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the 
exoesB  put  in  circulation  beyond  the  commercial  wants  of  those 
countries  respectively,  and  their  ability  to  redeem  it  in  coin ;  and 
their  golden  and  delusive  dreams  were  soon  dissipated.  Nothing 
lees  than  the  frosts  of  a  Russian  winter  gave  the  first  check  to 
the  increasing  and  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Sec.  9.     Depreciation  of  Paper  Moneys  Failwres  of  BankSy  losses 
a!nd  evils  resuUing^  and  remedies  suggested. 

The  invention  of  paper-money  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  English,  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  first 
carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  gained 
but  little  credit  for  many  years  ;  but  such  has  been  the  mistaken 
confidence  and  delusion  of  the  public  in  many  countries  on  this 

*  That  is,  the  excess  of  paper  money  over  and  above  the  amount  of  D)in 
and  bullion  in  the  banks. 
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Bubjeot,  at  seyeral  periods,  that  it  has  served  to  stiomlatc  a  wild 
spirit  of  gambling  speculation,  and  has  probably  done  more  to 
foster  reckless  extravagance,  fraud,  and  knavery,  and  to  promote 
dishonesty  and  corruption  in  business,  during  the  past  century, 
than  aU  other  causes  combined.  Nearly  $2,000,000,000  must 
have  been  lost  by  the  holders  of  paper-money  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

A  groat  Real  Estate  Bank  was  got  up  at  Paris  by  John  Law, 
in  1719,  usually  known  as  the  Mississippi  scheme  ;  the  stock  of 
which  was  puffed  into  consequence,  and  rose  several  hundred  per 
cent,  in  its  exchangeable  value ;  all  Paris,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  capitalists  and  business  men  of  France,  became  excited  on 
the  subject,  speculated  largely  in  its  stock,  and  fancied  that  they 
had  made  themselves  rich  ;  but  in  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst, 
the  bank  exploded,  and  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
(which  was  extensive,)  as  well  as  its  stock,  became  worthless,  and 
embarrassment,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy,  was  suddenly  spread  and 
extended  throughout  the  nation.  This  disastrous  experiment 
entirely  cured  the  French  people  of  their  mania  for  paper-money, 
and  they  confined  themselves  to  a  specie  currency  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  century ;  until  the  madness  of  the  democratio 
party,  during  the  French  revolution,  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  induced  the  government  to  issue  many  millionB 
of  paper-money,  called  assignats,  which  were  payable  in  the  con- 
fiscated lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobles.  This  experiment  failed 
also,  and  was  very  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  though  not 
equally  so  as  the  great  scheme  of  Law. 

During  the  American  revolution,  our  forefiithers  resorted  to 
the  experiment,  which  had  become  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  of 
issuing  government  notes,  called  continental  money,  to  aid  them 
in  their  emergency.  From  1776  to  1781,  $359,647,027  were 
issued  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  and  it  depreciated  bo 
rapidly  that  in  1780  it  was  not  worth  more  than  two  and  a  half 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  1782  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 
The  result  was  most  distressing  to  the  army,  and  very  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  funded 
in  1790  at  only  one  cent  on  the  dollar. 

As  heretofore  shown  in  table  number  II.  of  section  6,  the 
paper-money  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  as  weU  as  that 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly 
depreciated,  and  great  losses  have  consequently  been  sustained  by 
the  holders  of  it,  in  each  and  all  of  those  countries. 

It  is  stated  in  Brando's  Encyclopsddia  that  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  country  nanks  failed  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  years   1814,   1815,  and   1816,  ocoaaioning 
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nearly  as  much  distress,  loss,  bankruptcy,  and  rafferinff,  as  the 
great  Mississippi  scheme  of  France  in  1719.  During  Uie  years 
1816  and  1817,  a  great  number  of  banks  failed  in  the  United 
States ;  many  failed  in  1825  also  ;  and  the  failures  in  the  United 
States  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842  amounted  to  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  with  a  nominal  and  pretended  capital  of 
over  $132,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  over  $43,000,000. 

A  paper  currency,  which  the  maker  is  not  able  and  legally 
bound  to  redeem  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  whether  issued 
by  the  government,  by  incorporated  or  joint  stock  banks,  or  by 
individual  bankers,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  afflict 
any  country.  But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  frauds,  losses, 
and  evils,  resulting  from  paper-money,  the  conveniences  and 
advantages  arising  from  well  managed  banks  are  very  great ;  and 
banking  is  so  interwoven  with  our  system  of  doing  buuiness,  that 
it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  dispense 
with  bank-notes,  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  Something,  however,  should  be  done  to  secure  the 
public,  and  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish  fraud.  The  indi- 
vidual liability  of  bankers,  without  more  speedy  and  efficient 
remedies  to  enforce  such  liabilities  than  the  common  law  aflfords, 
and  different  judges  from  some  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
proves  to  be  almost  worthless.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  however, 
that  remedies  may  be  devised,  which  would  make  the  individual 
liability  of  bankers  available  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
public. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  following 
points,  as  necessary  safeguards  in  our  system  of  banking : — First, 
that  government  stocks  in  good  credit  should  be  deposited  with 
some  government  officer,  in  pledge  to  redeem  their  outstanding 
notes  ;.  secondly,  that  such  officer  should  keep  the  bank-plates, 
have  all  the  notes  struck  off,  countersigned  and  registered  in  his 
office,  and  delivered  to  the  bankers,  and  that  uniformity,  as  &r 
as  practicable,  should  be  preserved  in  the  plates  of  all  the  notes 
of  the  same  denomination  in  the  State ;  thirdly,  that  every  bank 
should  keep  on  hand  in  specie,  and  in  specie  funds  subject  to  draft 
at  idght,  an  amount  equal  to  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  their 
liabiStics  to  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  in  coin, 
or  its  equivalent,  whenever  called  on ;  fourthly,  that  none  but 
those  who  have  capital  to  lend,  and  do  not  wbh  to  borrow  money, 
should  become  bankers,  and  to  secure  this  object,  that  no  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  make  loans  to  its  directors,  officers,  or 
Btockholders,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  fifthly,  that  the  diroe- 
tors  and  other  managing  officers  should  be  personally  liable  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  institution,  and  that  the  private  property  of 
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the  fltookholdera  should  also  be  holden  to  an  amonnt  equal  to  their 
stock  ;  sixthly,  that  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  charter,  in 
order  to  correct  abuses,  should  be  reserved ;  and  seventhly,  diat 
all  violations  of  law  by  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
should  be  declared  and  punished  as  crimes  ;  and  that  neither  the 
bank,  nor  any  stockholder,  director,  nor  other  officer  thereof, 
should  be  allowed  to  set  up  any  violation  of  law,  as  a  defence 
to  a  suit  on  any  contract  of  such  bank,  bank  officer,  or  stock- 
holder. 

The  first  point  stated  is  substantially  the  basis  on  which  the 
Bank  of  England  (the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes)  has 
always  done  business,  and  tho  same  principle  of  banking  is  now  in 
operation  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Tho  second 
point  is  important  to  secure  tho  stockholders  of  banks,  as  well  as 
the  public,  against  fraudulent  and  excessive  issues ;  and  also  to 
guard  against  counterfeits.  This  provision  also  is  in  operation  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  under  their  general  banking  laws.  The 
third  point  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  at  all  times  the 
redemption  of  bank-notes  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  bankers,  it  appears  to  be  increasing  in  import- 
ance in  the  public  mind.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  case  of  the 
late  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
others,  has  created  a  very  general  impression  in  this  country,  that 
the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  oank  in  coin,  to  any  amount 
whatever,  affi)rd8  but  little  security  to  the  public,  if  the  directoni 
or  officers  of  the  bank  can  take  it  half  or  all  out  again,  in  the 
shape  of  loans  to  themselves  ;  that  when  the  directors,  managing 
stockholders,  and  officers,  have  thus  loaned  to  themselves  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  their  stock,  it  is  often 
ibr  their  interest  to  have  the  bank  fidl,  and  its  notes  depreciated,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  them  up  at  half  price,  or  less,  and  apply  them 
in  payment  of  their  own  obligations;  their  indirect  gains  by  snoh 
fiftilure  being  much  greater  than  the  loss  of  their  stock.  To  allow 
speculators,  as  well  as  business  men  who  want  money,  to  manu- 
fiicture  paper-money  at  pleasure,  and  loan  it  to  themselves,  pre- 
sents too  many,  and  too  great  temptations  for  over-issues,  and 
improper  loans,  to  be  consistent  with  a  sound  currency,  and  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  public.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  also 
important,  to  deter  selfish  and  cunning  men  from  attempting  to 
make  bank-paper  an  instrument  to  defraud  the  public ;  and  also 
to  prevent  them  from  setting  up  their  own  violations  of  law, 
to  defeat  the  honest  claims  of  their  innocent,  confiding,  and  de- 
luded creditors.  But  what  appears  to  me  equally  as  important, 
and  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  of  the  points  above  named,  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  directors,  so  as  to  give  all 
the  stockholders  a  fair  voice  in  the  election  of  directors,  and 
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ih«  management  of  the  bank,  and  not  allow  a  fbw,  who  own  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  to  combine  together  and  control  the  whole, 
for  their  own  private  advantage,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  of  die  rights  of  the  other  stockholders.* 

It  IB  very  dijfficult  to  sustain  banks  in  agricultoral  States,  against 
which  there  is  a  constant  balance  of  trade ;  but  very  easy  to  sus- 
tain them,  with  ordinary  prudence  and  good  management,  in 
manufacturing  States,  in  whose  favor  there  are  generally  heavy 
debts,  as  well  as  a  balance  of  trade.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
greater  checks,  and  greater  prudence,  in  the  former  than  in  tho 
ktter. 

•See  dbapttr  Y.  sectjoo  9,  where  this  tahject  of  eledions  is  diiensBed. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Oir  THE  INCEEA8BD  POWERS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRE8EKT  AOK 

THE  CONSUMPTION  BT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES, 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROPOR- 
TION OF  THEIR  SEYERAL  WANTS — THE  PROPORTION  OF  ADULT 
MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AND  IN  OTHER  EMPLOY- 
MENTS, IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND  IN    GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND AND  THE  IMPORTANCE    OF  ADAPTING  THE    DIVISION 

OF  EMPLOYMENTS,  AND  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  A 
NATION,  TO  THEIR  WANTS,  CONDITION,  RESOURCES,  AND  THE 
WANTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 

Sec.  I,  On  the  increased  production  of  the  present  age — and  the 
capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  Stales  to  produce* 

The  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  natural  soienoes  has  been  so 
great,  and  their  application  to  agricnltore  so  eztensiye  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that,  by  the  aid  of  more  efficient  tools, 
crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  doubled  in  quantity,  in  every  well 
cultivated  country ;  and  they  are  now  three  times  as  mat  per 
acre  on  an  average,  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  as  they  were 
three  centuries  since.  The  inventions  made  during  the  last 
hundred  years  (since  the  year  1750)  have  had  an  effect  upon 
mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  still  greater,  and 
more  surprising.  The  productiveness  of  industry  has  been 
increased  by  machinery  employed  in  spinning,  about  thirty  fold — 
employed  in  weaving,  about  eight  or  ten  fold — employed  in  rolling 
iron,  perhaps  five  fold — ^in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  transportation 
on  Canals  and  Railroads,  and  in  aU  other  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining  operations,  from  two  to  five  fold.  The 
increased  supply  of  products  has  kept  pace  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  some  other  countries,  with  the  increased  power 
and  efficiency  of  human  industry.  This  has  been  shown  in  chap- 
ters VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

The  physical  wants  of  man  are  limited,  by  his  constitution  and 
Bature  ;  and  though  his  artificial  and  factitious  wants  are  unliin- 
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Hed,  yet  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxnry  and  fancy  to  supply 
them,  IS  limited  in  most  cases,  by  his  ability  to  pay  for  them.* 
The  fact  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  merchant  and  roann- 
facturer,  that  the  ordinary  supply  of  products,  both  natural  and 
manufactured,  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.  This  is  true  of 
almost  eyery  thing  but  the  precious  metals.  The  question  is  no 
longer,  what  a  nation  is  capable  of  producing,  but  how  much  the 
people  can  consume,  and  sell  to  advantage.  The  facts  exhibited 
in  chapters  YII  and  VIII,  show  that  Great  Britain  alone  could 
soon  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America ;  if  she  could  command 
their  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  products.  She  has  laborers 
enough,  and  water  power,  fuel  and  capital  sufficient,  to  increase 
her  machinery  and  manufacturing  power  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent ;  and  she  would  do  so,  if  the  markets,  and  the  demand  for 
her  products  at  good  prices,  were  equally  extensive. 

The  natural  resources  and  capacities  of  the  United  States  for 
mining  and  manufacturing,  are  more  extensive  then  those  of 
dreat  Britain.  The  United  States  have  also  the  capacity  of 
producing  Indian  com,  vegetables,  fruits,  provisions  of  most  kinds, 
and  all  the  materials  for  clothing,  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and 
madness  to  develope  their  agricultural  resources  any  faster  than 
an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  shall  have  caused  a 
demand  for  their  products.  The  quantity  of  each  and  all  of  our 
products  should  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  the  extent  of  our 
markets.  Whatever  a  nation  produces  which  it  does  not  want 
and  cannot  sell  to  advantage,  is  not  only  worthless,  but  is  often 
worse  than  worthless.  The  excess  tends  to  depress  the  price  and 
market  value  of  all  its  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and 
thus  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  its  exports. 

Sec.  2.  The  division  of  employmerUs^  and  the  industry  of  a 
nation^  should  be  adapted  to  the  wotUs  of  the  peopk. 
Foreign  as  well  as  domestic  markets  being  limited,  and  the 
capacity  of  most  nations  to  pay  for  foreign  products  being  also 
limited  ;  the  division  of  employments,  and  the  industry  of  a  nation, 
should  be  adapted  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  of  the  commercial  world — and  with  the  natural 
resources  and  condition  of  the  country.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  legislators  and  governments,  as  well  as  producers,  to  learn 
the  wants'of  the  people  and  of  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  each  class  of  producers,  and  the  natu- 

*  See  seetioni  1  and  10  of  chapter  VI. 
\2* 
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ral  rcsourees  of  the  country,  and  to  endeavor  to  ^ye  sucli  direo- 
tion  to  industry  as  to  adapt  it  to  such  wants  and  resources. 
This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  wants  of  the  people  ? 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  each  of  their  wants  ? 

Sec.  3.  How  much  of  eacA  class  of  provisions^  breadsiuff'jt^  and 
vegttaUes^  do  owr  peoph  need  ? 
How  much  in  quantity,  on  an  average,  do  a  people  need  of 
breadstuff,  meats,  and  vegetables  ?  The  evidence  and  estimates 
which  I  have  met  with  generally  tend  to  show,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  most  countries  of  Europe  consume  more  breadstuffs  and  much 
less  meat  and  vegetables,  on  an  average,  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  Oreat  Britain,  the  people  consume  much 
more  meat  than  they  do  on  the  continent,  though  much  less  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  of  grain  in  Great  Britain 
is  about  eight  bushels,  and  in  France  it  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated at  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  per  annum,  for  each  person. 

In  the  United  States,  the  allowance  to  adult  field  slaves  ii 
usually  one  peck  each  per  week,  or  thirteen  bushels  per  year ; 
but  the  consumption  of  the  free  population  and  the  house  ser- 
vants, does  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain  for 
each  person.  From  the  best  evidence  I  can  collect,  I  estimate 
the  average  quantity  of  meats  of  all  kinds  consumed  annually  by 
each  free  person  in  the  United  States,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  consisting  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  ham,  and 
bacon,  fresh  and  salt,  and  fifty  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal. 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  supposed  to  consume  a 
little  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each,  on  an  average, 
while  the  French  consume  less  than  Mtj  pounds,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  some  other  nations,  not  over  thirty  pounds  each. 

The  census  of  1840  shows  that  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  the  house  servants,  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  millions,  and  the  field  slaves  and  their  children,  to 
about  two  millions. 

The  disposition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1839-40,  was  about  as 
follows : —  * 

MUllonbiBlMla 

Consumed  by  the  fifteen  millions  free  persons  and 

house  servants  4  bushels  each,  ...        60 

Exported  in  1840  in  flour  and  wheat,  about  -  -  10.2 
Required  for  seed  one  eighth  part,  ...  10.5 
Used  for  starch,  soured,  and  wasted,  -        -        -    4.1 

Total  crop  harvested  in  1839,  ....       84.8 
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Rye  coQsamed  one  bushel  each,      -        -        -  -     15. 
Exported  in  mm  and  meal  about,      ...  .3 

Used  for  seed  about  one  eighth  of  crop,  -  -      2.3 

The  remainder  distilled,     -        -        -        -        -  1. 

Total  crop  harvested  in  1839,       ....  18.6 

The  qnantiW  of  buckwheat  raised  was  reported  at  7,291,743 
lushels ;  which  would  afford  nearly  half  a  bushel  for  each  inhab- 
itant. The  crop  of  oats  was  returned  at  123,071,341  bushels, 
and  was  equal  for  food,  to  nearly  half  as  many  bushels  of  com. 

The 'quantity  of  potatoes  rused  was  reported  at  108,298,060 
bushels.  A  bushel  of  wheat  furnishes  an  amount  of  nourishment 
equal  to  about  4^  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  a  bushel  of  rye  or 
Indian  com  is  equal  to  about  4busbels  of  potatoes.  The  potatoe 
croD  was  equal  to  about  twenty-six  million  bushels  of  grain. 

Acckoning  oats  equal  to  half  as  many  bushels  of  other  grain, 
and  potatoes  and  tumips  according  to  their  equivalent  in  grain, 
the  quantify  of  grain  and  its  equivalent  in  potatoes  and  turnips 
used'annually  for  each  free  person,  on  an  average,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :^ 

UoltedStiilci^  FiaoM. 

Eaten  by  man,   -        -        -    8^  bushels.  10    bushels. 

Distilled  and  brewed,        -        1  i 

Used  for  seed,    ...    2^  2} 

Fed  to  animals  to  convert  ?  n  i  nt 

into  meat  &  for  horse  feed,  I  ^^*  ^« 

Total,        -        -        -    23*  15 

*  This  estimate  is  much  less  than  the  supply  ibr  the  year  1839-40  acoordU 
log  to  the  census.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat,  may  be  relied  on,  as  they  were  fenerally  harvested  with 
care,  and  measured.  But  very  little  of  the  crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  states 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  measnzed,  the 
returns  were  mere  guess-work  of  the  ftrmers  and  planters,  and  (as  I  think) 
at  least  25  per  cent,  too  high.  It  amounted  to  over  330  million  bushels  in 
those  states,  and  less  than  47  million  bushels  in  the  six  eastern  and  five  mid- 
dle states.  My  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the  com  crop  of  that  year 
is  as  follows  :«- 

Required  to  raiM  the  swine  about  S  bushels,  and  to  &tten  them,  about  5 
t»ushels  of  com,  or  its  equivatent  in  other  grain  and  potatoes,  over  and  above 
milk,  grass,  and  meat,  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Bniheta. 

To  make  1JK)0,000,000  pounds,  the  estimated  amount  that  year,  133,000,000 
Consumed  oy  two  million  field  slaves,  -  -  .  .  .  24,000,000 
Consumed  by  fifteen  million  other  persons,     -        .        .        .    30,000,000 

Distilled  into  whiskey, 12,000,000 

Used  for  seed, 0,000,000 

Exported  in  com  and  com  meal,     ...•••      1,500,000 
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The  proportion  of  each  kind  of  grain  and  vegetables  eaten  b/ 
the  free  population  and  house  servants  of  the  United  States,  was 
nearly  ^  follows,  vis.,  four  bnshels  of  wheat,  one  of  rye,  two 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  half  a  bushel  of  buckwheat,  and  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  equal  to  three  fourths  of  a  bushel  of  grain. 
The  quantity  consumed  annually,  on  an  average,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  breadstofi,  and 
to  convert  into  meat,  may  be  about  eighteen  bushels,  while  the 
consumption  of  the  counties  of  Southern  Europe  does  not  exceed 
about  twelve  bushels  to  each  person.  Eighteen  bushels  would 
be  sufficient  in  this  country,  if  none  of  it  were  wasted,  and  no 
more  meats  and  distilled  liquors  were  used,  than  the  health  of  the 
peq)le  require. 

The  crop  of  grain  including  half  the  bushels  of  oats  and  the 
eeuivalent  in  srain  of  the  crop  of  potatoes,  raised  in  each  divisioa 
or  the  United  States  in  1839,  according  to  the  census,  would 
affi>rd  to  each  person  for  food,  horse  feied,  and  to  convert  into 
meat,  the  number  of  bushels  following. 

Potatootnoal  T«M 

Gntn.  tognda.  boihtlk 

New  Engknd  States,  7^  bush.  3|    bush.    11 

Five  Middle  States,  in-) 

eluding  Delaware,  Ma-  >  23  2  24 

ryUnd,  and  Dis.  Col.     ) 
Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Ca-  ) 

rolina,    Georgia,    and  >  36  |  36| 

Florida,  ) 

Other  Slave  States,  50}  i  51 

Western  Free  States,         44  1  45 

The  population  of  the  six  New  England  States  in  1840,  was 
2,234,822.  The  crops  of  those  states  in  1839  beinff  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  what  was  equivalent  to  only  deven  bushels 
each,  when  their  consumption  was  about  twice  as  much,  the  defi- 
ciency was  equal  to  over  twenfy-four  million  bushels  of  grun, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  western  and  southern  states  in  the 
shape  of  grain,  flour,  meal,  pork,  hams,  beef  and  lard.    The 

Fed  to  c&ttle,  sheep^  and  poultry,  one  tenth  part  aa  much  as  to 
hogi, 13,000,000 

Fed  to  horws  perhaps, 6,000,000 

Deduct  one  fifth  of  the  330  million  bushela  returned  for  the )     ««  nnn  nnn 
southern  and  weetern  statei  aa  an  over  estimate,  J     °^*'*~i"*'" 

And  it  still  leaves  a  iaiige  quantity  wasted  for  want  of  care, 
by  reason  of  want  of  markets,  and  depressed  prices,  amount- 
ing  to  about, 86,031,000 

Total  crop  according  to  the  census, 377,«'f31,00O 
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population  of  the  five  middle  states  and  the  District  of  Oolambia 
was  then  5,118,076,  and  though  they  contain  the  great  commer- 
oial  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  yet  their 
crops  were  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  leave  a  surplus. 
The  farmer  can  see  from  this  illusfcration,  the  advantage  to 
him,  of  the  manufactures  of  New  England,  and  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  manu&cturing  and  minmg  industry  of  all  the 
States,  in  order  to  create  markets  for  his  products.  Were  it  not 
for  manufactures,  the  people  employed  in  them  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  would  have  been  dispersed  in  the  Western 
World,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  increasing  the  supply  and 
depressing  instead  of  raising  the  price  of  breadstufis  and  pro- 
visions. The  farmer  should  also  take  into  consideration,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures ;  that  it 
requires  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  any 
eoantry  to  be  engaged  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  trade  ; 
that  a  comparatively  few  thousand  men  are  required  to  attend  to 
the  commerce,  navigation,  and  retail  trade  of  a  great  nation  ; 
that  commercial  men,  therefore,  furnish  but  a  very  trifling  market 
to  the  &rmer  in  any  country,  and  that  the  principal  markets  he 
enjoys,  are  furnished  by  persons  employed  m  the  mechanic  arts, 
manuiiAOtnres,  and  mining. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  can  famish  a  supply  of  bread- 
stuflb  and  provisions  equal  in  quantity  to  what  is  consumed  by 
themselves,  and  by  all  the  persons,  wiUi  their  families,  who  are 
employed  in  navigation  and  commercial  pursuits.  So  that  the 
entire  market  in  New  England  for  the  farmers  of  other  States, 
may  be  said  to  be  created  by  manufactures.  The  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  population  of  the  Middle  States, 
was  much  greater  in  1840  than  that  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  consumed  and  furnished  a  market  for  the  former  for  a 
quantity  of  his  products,  exclusive  of  hay,  products  of  the  dairy, 
poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  wood,  and  many  other  things, 
inoludiiig  only  half  the  oats — equal  to  about  sixty  million  bushels 
of  grain.  How  insignificant  are  commercial  pursuits  when  com- 
pared with  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining  industry, 
in  supplying  markets  for  the  former  ! 

Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  pork,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard— -fresh 
and  salt,  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1839  ;  consumed 
by  fifteen  million  free  persons,  and  house  servants. 
100  pounds  each  on  an  average,  -  1,500  million. 

Consumed  by  over  two  mUlion  field  sUvea,  at 

185  lbs.  each,  -  -  -        376      « 

Exported,  about,        -  .  .  25      *« 

Total  consumed  and  exported^  -  -     1,900      ^* 
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The  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  consumed  during  the 
year  1840,  may  be  estimated  at  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  the  ftfteea 
million  free  persons  and  domestic  servants,  equal  to 

750  million  pounds. 
Beef  exported  during  the  year,  19,681  bbls. 

which  is  less  than        -  -  4      «  <« 

The  consumption  in  1840  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  by  the 
white  and  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  including 
house  servants  (fifteen  miUion)  may  be  estimated  as  follows — ^the 
prices  being  taken  as  average  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  oountiy 
at  the  places  of  production,  durmg  six  years,  from  1840  to  1845^ 
inclusive : — 

Pork,  ham,  &c.,  100  lbs.  each  at  $4  00,        -  $60,000,000 

Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  50  lbs.  each,  -  30,000,000 

Wheat  and  flour,  4  bushels  each,  at  80  ots.,  48,000,000 

Rye^  com,  and  buckwheat,  3^  bushels  each,  at 

45cts.,       -  -  -  23,625,000 

Total  value  of  the  grain  and  meats  consumed,  $161,925,000 

Products  of  the  dairy  consumed  about          -  $33,000,000 
Milk  and  cream  not  reported  in  census,  one  third 

as  much,    -                         -                         -  11,000,000 

Products  of  the  orchard,  valued  at                -  7,256,000 

Products  of  market  gardens,                           -  2,601,000 

Products  of  eardens  for  domestic  use,  estimated  at  10,000,000 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  whole  value  returned    -  9,344,000 

SggS)  ^^0  thirds  as  much  as  poultry              -  -   6,230,000 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  3  bushels  for  each,  at  20  cts.  9,000,000 

Total        •  -  .        $250,056,000 

The   consumption  is  equal  to  $16}  for  each  person.     The 

inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  paid  on  an  average  50  per  cent. 

above  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation, 

traders'  profits,  &c. 

Add  for  consumption  of  two  million  of  field  slaves 
24  million  bushels  of  corn  at  33|  cts.  $8,000,000 

4  million  bushels  of  potatoes  at  20  ots.  •  800,000 

Products  of  gardens,  -  -  1,000,000 

Pork  and  beef,  190  lbs.  each,  at  $4  per  100  lbs.  15,200,000 

Total  for  slaves,  -  -        $25,000,000 

And  making  a  total  of        -  -       $275,056,000 

value  of  breadstufis  and  provisions  produced  by  the  fiumer  and 

consumed  in  our  own  country. 
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The  whole  amount  exported  daring  tbe  fiscal  year  1840  was 
▼alned  at  about  sixteen  millions  of  doUars. 

Here  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  each  class  of  provisions, 
breadstuff,  yegetables,  fruits,  &c.  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  our  people,  is  very  limited,  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  supply  them  ;  so  limited  that  our  markets  have  been 
ffenerally  glutted,  and  prices  yery  much  depressed*;  and  the 
foreign  demand  has  generally  been  very  h^ng.  The  short 
crops  in  Europe  in  1845  and  in  1846,  and  the  consequent  foreign 
demand  for  our  products,  raised  prices  in  1846  and  1847  ;  and 
the  partial  fiulure  of  the  potato  crops  in  Europe  since,  has 
tended  to  increase  the  demand  fDr  our  products,  and  to  keep  up 
prices.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that,  for  four  years 
out  of  every  five,  (from  1820  to  1845)  our  crops  were  so  much 
beyond  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
them,  that  no  increase  of  quantity  could  have  increased  their 
aggregate  value  in  the  least  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of 
one  fourth  part,  or  even  less,  in  Quantity,  would  have  diminished 
their  aggregate  value  very  considerably ;  and  a  large  diminution 
in  quantity  would  have  increased  their  aggregate  value.  Such 
being  the  case,  any  increase  of  industry  employed  in  agriculture 
at  the  present  time,  though  it  might  benefit  the  persons  employed, 
could  not  benefit  the  country  in  the  least ;  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  labor  would  be  useless  and  entirely  lost.  On 
the  contrary,  if  such  labor  could  be  employed  in  producing  such 
mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufactured  products,  and  erecting 
such  buildings  as  are  wanted  by  our  people,  it  would  be  produc- 
tive in  a  national,  as  well  as  in  an  inoividual  point  of  view. 

Skc.  4.     H&v)  much  soli,  fishy  tea^  coffee^  ipices^  sugar s^  S^c.  do  owr 
peopU  nudy  CMd  consume  annuaUf  1 

Let  U8  now  inquire,  in  the  progress  of  the  examination,  what 
quantities  of  salt,  fish,  tea,  co^e,  spices,  and  sugars,  dried  fruits, 
and  rice,  tiie  people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually. 

The  reports  on  commerce  and  other  evidence  show  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  such  articles  for  the  years  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  were 
nearly  as  foUows  : — 

Millions- 
Six  million  bushels  domestic  salt,  and  the  same  quan-  >  ^^ 

tity  of  imported  salt,  cost  the  consumer  about  ) 

Fish  cost  the  consumer  -  -6 

About  12  million  lbs.  of  tea  cost  in  China  about  30  \ 

ots.,  but  cost  the  consumer  on  an  average  70  ots.  >  8  .4 

per  lb.  -  -  ) 
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100  million  lbs.  coffee  cost  abroad  about  9  cts^  bat  >  ^'T^ 
cost  the  eonsnmer  about  13^  cts.               -             ) 

300  million  lbs.  sugar  cost  consumer  about  9  cts.  27. 

25  million  gallons  of  molasses  at  40  cts.        -            •  10. 

Spices  cost  abroad  about  $400,000,  and  cost  the  con-  )  ^^ 
sumer  three  times  as  much        -                -               i 

Dried  fruits  and  almonds  cost  abroad  about  $1,200-  ^  . 
000,  and  cost  the  consumer  about                             ) 

30  million  lbs.  of  rice  at  5  cts.         -              -            -  1.5 

Total  cost  to  the  consumers  -  -  (74. 

of  these  articles  not  produced  by  the  formers  of  eold  and 
temperate  climates,  but  mostly  products  of  warm  oountries ; 
equal  to  nearly  $5  for  each  person. 

Sec.  6.     What  clothing  do  the  people  need  ammuaUy  ? 
Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  clothing  eonsumed 

by  the  people  of  the  United  States  annually,  during  the  years 
1839-40  and  41. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  according  to  the  returns  of  wsskaam, 

the  census  of  1840,  retained  for  nome  consumption  t42.8 

Manufactures  of  wool  retained       -                       -  20.6 

"              sUk           .                       -           •  119 

<<              flax                      -                        -  .322 

'^              mixed  materials                -  6.545 

Cloths  made  in  families  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton  29.023 

Hats  and  caps        ...  8.600 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  -  -  1.476 
Manufactures  of  leather,  valued  at  $33,134,403,  of 

which  the  boots  and  shoes  were  about                -  30. 

Total  of  the  above  materials  for  clothing  produced 
at  home  ...  $139,485 

Cost  abroad  of  the  same  articles  imported  and  con- 
sumed on  an  average,  each  of  these  years  -  $44. 

Duties  paid  on  them,  about  -  -  11. 

Freight,  cost  and  profits  of  importing,  15  per  cent.  6.6 

Jobbers'  profits  on  about  120  million  dollars  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  goods  for  clothing  at  \2\  per 
cent.  -  -  -  15. 

Expenses,  freight,  and  profits,  of  the  retail  merchant 
on  150  million  dollars  sold  at  25  per  cent  37  J^ 

Over  200  million  dollars  of  these  articles  consist  of 
cloths  and  trimmings,  including  home-made  cloths, 
to  be  made  into  clothing,  the  cost  of  making  being 
one  third  as  much  as  the  materials         -  67. 
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T6t*l  for  the  aniraal  cost  of  clothing,  indadiog  hed-        MinioittL 
ding,  carpeting,  and  other  fnrnitnre,  made  of  fabrioi 
that  are  woven.  $320,585 

Perhaps  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  th^  two  mil- 
lion  field  aUves  cost  about  half  as  mach  as  that  of 
the  free  persons  or  $10  each.  .  -        20. 

This  leaves  for  the  free  persons,  and  domestio  ser- 
vants— equal  to  twenty  doUars  to  each  person.  -        $300,685 

Sec.  6.     What  fudy  ligAts^  soap,  and  fwrnUure^  do  the  pe^ypU 

need? 
The  fuel,  lights,  furniture,  and  soap,  consumed  in  1840,  may 
be  estimated  as  foUows.  Wood  for  domestic  use  equal  to  one 
cord  and  a  half  for  each  free  person  and  domestic  servant,  worth 
when  out  and  sawed  for  use,  on  an  average  throughout  the  United 
States,  about  $2.50  per  cord,  and  one  sixth  part  as  much  for 
.  workshops,  stores,  etc., or  its  equivalent  in  coal,  exclusive  of  what 
is  used  for  steam  engines,  and  in  furnaces;  $4,37 J  for  each  of 
15  million  persons.  .  .  $71,250 

Sperm  and  wax  candles,  2,900,000  lbs.  at  40cts.  1.160 

Tallow  candles  made  by  cihandlers,  as  returned,  about 

17  million  lbs.,  at  11  cts.  -  •  1.870 

fallow  candles  made  in  families,  estimated  at        -  5. 

Oil  and  gas  consumed  for  lights,  estimated  at  6. 

Soap  consumed,  as  returned  by  the  census,  about  47 

million  lbs.,  at  4|  cts.         -  •  2  220 

fSoft  soap  made  in  families,  estimated  at  -  6. 

The  value  of  furniture  made  in  1839,  was  returned 
at  $7,555,405.  This  does  not  include  beds, 
crockery,  glass  and  stone  ware — stoves,  hollow- 
ware,  hardware,  brass,  silver,  copper  and  tin  ware, 
docks,  etc.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  amount  annually  expended  for  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  carpeting  and  bedding,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  -  .  15. 


Total  .  .  .  $108.5 

Equal  to  more  than  $7  for  each  person,  for  fuel,  lights, 
soap,  and  furniture  for  the  year. 

^Tbe  tallow  candles  consumed  in  Great  Britain  as  stated  by  Porter, 
amounted  to  66,402,684  lbs.  in  1801,  to  93,816,346  lbs.  in  1821,  and  to 
155,586,192  lbs.,  in  1830. 

fTke  soap  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  is  stated  by  Porter  as  follows — 
about  53  million  lbs.,  in  ISOl^nearly  93  million  lbs.,  m  1821— and  over  170 
million  lbs.,  in  1841. 
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Sec.  7.  Wkai  kind  and  value  of  dweUing  himta^  oui-houieSj 
grounds^  shade  trees,  ete.^  are  needed  ? 

It  is  diffioult  to  aetennine  what  kind  and  valao  of  dwelling 
houses,  improvements  ahout  them,  and  out-houses,  a  people  need, 
to  promote  their  comforts,  and  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
health  that  is  practicable.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  nearly 
all  the  diseases  and  weaknesses  to  which  man  is  subject,  are 
aggravated  by  cold,  heat,  and  dampness  in  excess,  by  great 
changes  in  temperature  from  day  to  night— and  many  of  them  are 
produced  by  the  same  causes.  All  of  which  can  in  a  mat  mea- 
sure be  guarded  against,  by  good  dwellings,  beds  and  bedding, 
yards,  shwle  trees,  and  attention  to  drainage  and  cleanliness. 

The  dwelling  houses  built  in  the  United  States  in  1839  are 
valued  in  the  census  at  over  41  million  of  dollars,  and  this  sum 
does  not  include  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  old  houses,  nor 
the  erection  of  fences,  out-houses,  and  other  improvements.  The 
value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  United  States  in  1840 — 
and  the  improvements  around  them,  including  yards,  fences,  out- 
houses and  trees,  may  be  estimated  at  over  a  thousand  million 
dollars ;  and  the  annual  wear  and  destruction  of  them,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  exclusive  of  rents,  may  be  estimated  as 
high  as  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  ihe  cost  of  building  for  the 
moreasing  population,  thirty  .millions ;  making  in  all  sixty  millioiis 
of  dollars,  equal  to  four  dollars  for  each  free  person.  This  som 
seems  very  large,  and  y^t  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  very  badly  housed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  health,  aa 
well  as  the  comforts  of  a  large  majority  of  them,  might  be  pro- 
moted by  expenditures  for  such  purposes  judiciously  made,  at  least 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  have  been  heretofore  incurred. 

Sec.  8.     Exjpendilures  for  books^  information^  educationj  pleaswre* 
horses  and  carriages. 

The  expenditures  for  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,     mmoBii 
and  other  periodicals,  as  indicated  by  the  census, 
amounted  to  about  -  -  $5. 

Expenses  annually  of  keeping  horses  and  carriages 

for  pleasure,  estimated  at  -  20. 

The  expenditures  for  education,  exclusive  of  books, 
boara,  and  the  personal  expenses  of  scholars  and 
students  in  New  England  and  New  York,  was 
equal  to  about  fifty  cents  to  each  inhabitant,  and 
perhaps  half  as  much  for  each  free  person  in  the 
other  states.  -  -  -  5. 

Total  .  .  $3o! 

Equal  to  two  dollars  to  each  free  person. 
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$7.5 


Sec.  9.  Cost  of  tobacco  and  hUoxicaHng  drinkt  consumed  aninuaUp, 
The  tobacoo  manafaotured  during  the  year  preceding 
the  census  of  1840,  exceeded  the. amount  exported 
over  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars  consumed,*  must  have  cost  the 
consumers  at  least 
The  quantity  of  spirits,  wine,  and  strong  beer  con- 
sumed during  the  year,  was  equal  in  mtoxicatinff 
properties,  to  nearly  fifty  million  gallons  of  distilled 
spirit ;  perhaps  seven  eighths  of  it  was  used  for 
wnk,  and  cost  the  consumers  not  less  than  30. 

Total  cost  of  stimulants,  -  -  $37.5 

Equal  to  $2,50  to  each  free  person. 

8bc.  10.     RecofiiulaUon  of  the  comumptum  of  the  people  and 
reflections  on  the  imperfect  division  of  employmentSj  in  the 
United  States. 
Recapitulation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people,  and 

the  average  amount  to  each  person,  except  the  field  slaves. 


Amount  stated  in  Sec.  3,  exclusive  of 

consumption  by  field  daves 

$250million. 

$16i 

Amount  stated  in  Sec.  4 

74    " 

5 

Amount  stated  in  Sec.  5  exolnsm  of 

consumption  by  field  slaves 

300    " 

20 

Amount  stated  in  Sec.  6 

108^  " 

7 

u              **       7       « 

60    " 

4 

tt              "8             - 

30    " 

2 

^              w      9       . 

37.5" 

2i 

$860    " 

$57J 

Amount  stated  in  Sec.  3  for  field  slaves 

26    " 

U                     (C                  5           €€               (C 

20     " 

Total 
AH  of  which  were  consumed,  worn  out, 
wasted,  and  destroyed,  except  the 
following,  which  were  accumulated, 
to  wit,  fiumiture  to  the  amount  and 
value  of    - 
An  increase  of  dwelling  houses  valued  at 
Books,  pleasure  carriages  and  horses 
Total  value  included,  that  were  accu- 
mulated   -  -  -  - 


$905 


8  millions. 
30    " 
2    « 

40  millions.     $2] 

Total  amount  actually  consumed.  $865     "         $53| 

•  See  chapter  IX  section  19. 
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These  estimates  are  intended  to  comprise  the  yalne  of  all  the 
material  products  of  industry,  annually  consumed  hy  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1839-40  and  41 — 
together  with  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  which  are  not 
usually  included  with  productive  industry.  Almost  all  industry  is 
in  some  sense  productive  ;  hut  none  is  generally  ranked  by  politi- 
cal economists  as  productive,  however  useful  it  may  be,  except 
such  as  produces  material  products,  or  adds  value  to  them  by  trans- 
portation, and  sale,  which  is  a  sort  of  quasi  productive  industry. 

Hence  we  exclude  from  the  rank  of  productive  industry,  house* 
keeping,  the  labor  of  domestic  servants,  all  professional  business, 
teaching  of  all  kinds,  all  matters  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
official  labor,  military  services,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  these  several  kinds  of  employment 
and  business,  not  ranked  as  productive  industry,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  $150  to  200  million  per  annum ;  and  the  values 
reckoned  as  productive,  produced  by  industry  and  capital  during 
each  of  those  years,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

The  amount  accumulated  during  each  of  thoso  years  is  esti- 
mated as  follows  .-^ 

WtaUm  dolUna. 

In  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  as  heretofore  estimated,  40 

Clearing  and  fencing  about  two  million  acres  of 

new  lands  -  .  .  .  24 

Draining  &  other  improvem'ts  made  on  other  lands,  6 

Increase  in  amount  and  value  of  agricultural  tools, 
implements,  teams,  and  stock,  about  3  per  cent. ,  or  12 

Increase   of  manufacturing,   milling,  mechanical, 

and  mining  capital,  about  5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  16 

Increase  in  capital  employed  in  commerce,  retail 
trade,  navigation,  transportation,  and  the  fish- 
eries, about  3  per  cent.,       -  -  .  15 

Expenditures  in    building  railroads,  canals,  and  ^ 

water  works,  over  and  above  the  accumulation  >  12 

of  foreign  debts  for  them,  ) 

Increase  in  other  public  property,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  churches,  national,  state,  and  county 
buildings,  forts,  harbors,  &c.,  -  -  10 

Total  accumulated,  -  -  -  135 

Amount  consumed,  brought  forward,    -  -  865 

Total  produced,  -  .  .  lOOO 

Estimated  amount  produced  in  1850,  -  1400 
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It  ihnB  appears  that  the  qaantiiiSs  of  our  products  respeotivelj, 
are  not  adapted  to  oar  wants,  and  the  wants  of  the  oommercud 
world.  Of  some  articles  we  prodace  a  great  surplus,  much  of 
which  is  wasted,  and  the  laoor  employed  in  producing  them 
totally  lost,  while  of  others  we  produce  much  less  than  we  really 
need,  to  supply  our  wants  and  promote  our  comforts. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1840  in  produc- 
ing the  following  articles,  the  gross  value  produced,  and  the 
average  value  imported  annually,  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  was 
nearly  as  follows,  stated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

OipttaL  ProdOMd.  ImportML 

Cotton  goods,  $51    mil.         $46    mil.        $11    mil. 

WooUen  goods,  .  15^  20^  13 

Miz'dgo^s,  cotton  &  wool,    4^ 

Home  made  goods, 

Bar,  pig  iron,  &  castings,    20^ 

Machinery,  8  *vj  r  .. 

Hardware,  ouUery,  &c.,        5^  6|  ]  ' 

Total,  -        -    $105  mU.         $136^  $33^* 

The  labor  employed  in  producing  the  Indian  com,  pork,  and 
other  grain,  provisions,  and  vegetables,  not  wanted,  but  actually 
wasted  for  want  of  sufficient  markets,  if  properly  trained,  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  produce  twice  as  much  clothing, 
iron,  and  harawaro  as  we  imported — and  an  additional  capital  of 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  such  employments, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  prodace  them.  The  amount  annu- 
ally accumulated  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  improvements  and 
capital,  at  the  same  time,  (as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,)  was 
equal  to  over  forty  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  capital  sufficient  for  these  objects,  was  to  divert 
from  agriculture,  the  increased  amount  invested  in  it,  during  a 
single  year  and  an  half;  three  fourths  of  which,  in  the  form  of 
investments  in  agriculture,  have  no  present  value  whatever,  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  By  these  means,  we  should  not  only 
increase  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry,  and  save  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  then  annually 
paid  for  those  classes  of  foreign  products,  and  also  save  the  cost 
of  importing  them  ;  but  we  should  increase  the  quantity  and  value 

*  Comparatively  few  of  these  goodi  were  re-exported,  except  manufec- 
tnrefl  of  cotton  to  the  amount  of  about  one  millionf  and  woollen  goods  val- 
ued at  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  leaving  lor  consumption  here  what 
cost  abroad  about  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  worth  in  this 
country,  after  the  duties  were  paid,  about  $44,000,000. 
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of  oar  capital  invested  in  theB#  great  departments  of  industry — 
and  all  this  would  be  effected,  without  diminishing  the  exchange- 
able value  of  our  agricultural  products,  or  the  present  value  of 
our  agricultural  capital,  a  single  dollar.  The  reader  will  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  proposition  (relative  to 
agricultural  products  and  capital)  when  he  reflects,  that  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  property  are  regulated  by 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market, 
and  that  a  large  crop,  furnishing  a  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  tho 
market,  is  generally  worth  less  in  the  aggregate,  than  a  deficient 
crop. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  ereat  surplus  beyond 
their  wants,  and  what  they  can  sell,  of  food  of  all  kinds,  which 
the  climate  can  produce,  and  of  tobacco,  and* intoxicating  drinks, 
and  cannot  possibly  improve  their  condition,  by  an  increased 
production  of  such  things — but  their  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
may  be  increased  by  a  greater  amount  of  most  of  the  things 
specified  in  sections  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight,  comprising, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  many  tropical  fruits,  clothing,  bedding,  furnitare, 
lights  and  fuel;  and  their  condition  and  well  being  would  be 
greatly  improved,  by  an  increase  of  capital  invested  in  manafao- 
taring  and  mining  industry,  and  by  an  expenditare  three  or  four 
times  as  great,  judioioosly  made,  for  books,  education,  dwelling 
houses,  out-houses,  yards,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  drainage 
about  their  premises.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  be  general, 
and  apply  only  to  the  average  expenditure  for  such  purposes. 
There  are  numerous  cases  in  the  cities  and  large  villages,  of  indi- 
viduals expending  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  for  dwelling 
houses,  furniture  and  many  other  things,  as  b  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Sxc.  11.  What  proportion  of  the  adult  males  should  be  employed 
in  agriculture^  in  different  climates. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  industry  of  our 
ooontry,  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  see  that  less  than  one 
third  part  in  value  of  its  products  are  consumed  by  our  people 
for  food — and  that  the  foreign  demand  for  food  is  generally  com- 
paratively trifling — and  compare  tlie  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
manufacturing  nations  and  states  with  those  devoted  mostly  to 
agrionltore ;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  in  temperate  climates 
(like  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  above  the  35th 
parallel  of  latitude)  in  order  to  produce  tho  highest  degree  of 
prosperity,  only  from  thirty  to  forty,  or  at  most  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  male  population,  should  bo  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  lower  latitudes,  Uie  people  need  much  less  clothing — the  earth 
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IB  more  produotive,  many  of  its  products  less  perishable,  more 
avulable  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  and  may  be  taken 
to  more  distant  markets  ;  and  hence  the  profits  of  agricultural 
pursuits  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  high  latitudes,  and 
the  inducements  to,  and  advantages  of  manufacturing  much  less. 
The  following  tables  have  been  formed  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Estimates  deduced  from  official  returns,  reports,  and  the  best 
authors  and  authorities,  of  the  values^  produced  annually,  from 
1838  to  1844  from  labor  and  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  in  all  other  pursuits,  together  with  the  population,  and  the 
amount  producea  to  each  person. 

YaluM  prodaoad  •nniully. 
In  the  By  agricnitaia  Other  piiniiit&  Total 

United  States,  $550  millions.  $450  millions,  $1000  millions. 
Great  Britain,    £135       ''  i^l95       ''  £  330       '' 

Ireland,  MO      ''  £25      ''  £65      '' 

Popnletloii.  Amonnt  prodooed  to  each  person. 

United  States,     17    millions  $59 

Gieat  Britain,    18.5      '*  £11  16,  or  85 

Ireland,  8.1      '^  £  S  38 

Statement  of  the  whole  number  of  males  over  20  years  old  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  under- 
mentioned periods,  according  to  the  returns;  and  the  number 
so  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  estimated  from  the 
retoms  of  the  census. 

In  1831.  In  1841. 

In  England  and  Wales,  1,075,912  1,041,980 

Scotland,  167,145  166,009 

Great  Britain,  1,243,057  1,207,989 

Ireland,  1,167,054 

The  number  of  males  over  15  years  old  employed  in 

agriculture  in  Ireknd  in  1841  was,  -  1,594,682 

the  number  over  20  years  old  is  estimated  at  -     1,250,000 

The  number  over  20  years  so  employed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1840,  is  estunated  at    -  -  3,000,000 
the  whole  number  returned  as  employed  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  without  limitation  as  to 
age  being,           .....     3,719,951 
Great  Britain  contains  nearly  twice  as  many  square  miles  as 
Ireland,  and  about  twiocf  and  a  half  as  much  arable  land ;  and 
yet  there  was  in  1841  a  greater  number  of  persons  employed  in 

*  I  hare  ineladed  in  the  aggrepte  values  produced,  all  agricultural  and 
other  improvements  public  and  pnvate,  roada,  railroads,  public  buildings,  and 
eveiything  usually  classed  by  pohtical  economists  with  productive  industry, 
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agiicalture  and  grazing  in  the  latter  coantrj,  than  in  the  former. 
Great  Britain  is  one  oi  the  hest  cultivated  oountriea  in  the  world, 
and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricultura 
did  not  increase  from  1831  to  1841,  is  proof  that  no  greater 
number  was  needed ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  were  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Nearly  the  whole  increase 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  either  employed  in  agricultare, 
or  remained  idle  \  for  the  reason  that  there  was  very  little 
increase  of  other  pursuits  to  employ  them.  The  agricultural 
laborers  of  Great  Britain  accomplished  about  twice  and  a  half  aa 
much  as  the  same  number  in  Ireland,  which  affords  conolusiye 
evidence  that  the  latter  must  have  been  idle  much  of  the  time, 
perhaps  half  of  the  time  on  an  average,  and  many  of  them  work 
to  baa  advantage,  when  thoy  do  labor.  By  reason  of  large  mar- 
kets in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
furnished  mostly  by  the  manufiioturing  and  mining  population, 
they  realize  much  higher  prices  also  for  their  products,  than  the 
formers  of  Ireland,  and  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  their 
products  b  about  three  and  a  Talf  times  as  much  as  it  is  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  silk,  lace,  hose,  flax,  and  linen  factories,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  as  ifbllows : — 


In  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 
Great  Britam, 
Ireland, 

In  1839. 
349,294 

59,314 
408,608 

14,863 

In  1847. 
455,042 

67,243 
522,285 

22,591 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  great  numbers 
loom  weaving,  and  in  household  manufactures. 

employed  in  hand 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  in  1841,  was  as 
follows : — 

Males  oyer  Malat  under  SO 

90  jmn  old.  and  femalM. 

In  England  and  Wales,  125,059  48,209 

Scotland,  14,179  6,378 

Ireland,  males  over  15,  3,016 

Ireland,  males  under  15  &  females,  80 

Statement  of  the  proportion  in  a  hundred,  of  the  adult  male 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  employed  -in  agriculture 
and  grazing,  and  the  per  cent,  omploved  in  all  other  pursuits ; 
including  in  the  latter  division  all  idle,  infirm,  and  unemployed 
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penons,  at  tbe  undermentioned  periods;  also  the  estimated 
amount  annually  produced  to  each  of  the  whole  population  from 
1339  to  1841. 


In  1840,  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 


I 


Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  ) 

Pennsylyania,  -  ) 

North  Western  Free  States, 
Northern  Slave  States  lying 

above  the  35th  degree  of 

latitude. 
Southern  Slave  States, 

In  the  year  1831. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,   - 
Ireland, 

In  die  year  1841. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,   - 
Ireland, 


lAAgrloiiItanu 

p«o«at 

Anotbrn 
paroeot 

Amt.  pradncd 
to«Mh  penKM. 

73.6 

26.5 

$56. 

38.7 

61.3 

100, 

58. 

42. 

86. 

61,7 

38.3 

73. 

79. 

21. 

44. 

83.4 

16.6 

45.» 

91. 

9- 

60.» 

31 


7 
30.4 
64.6 


25. 
27. 

66. 


68.3 
69.6 
35^ 


75, 
73. 
34. 


86. 
38. 


The  reader  will  see  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the  annual 
earnings  and  incomes  of  communities  in  temperate  as  well  as  in 
cold  climates,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people  employed  in  pursuits  other  than  agriculture  ;  and  that  free 
labor  employed  in  our  North  Western  States  in  the  culture  of 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  products,  is  less  productive  than 
slave  labor  employed  in  the  Southern  Slave  States  in  the  culture 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  less  productive  also,  than  slave 
labor  employed  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  hemp. 

*  In  these  calcalatioDs,  tlavet  are  treated  as  peraons  who  produce,  and 
the  profits  to  the  owners  of  raising  slaves  in  the  ^orthera  Slave  States  are 
not  taken  into  the  account 
13 
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▲lloUMrKnaiisAini 
387,125  qrs. 
1,451,154  " 
2,175,461   " 
2,519,980  " 
1,431,932  " 


98,150 

186,483 

189,960 

196,042 

6,363 

9,992 

7,086 

125,452 

259,257 

324,179 

255,682 

376,191 

480,827 

106,407 

110,787 

Statement  in  English  quarters  of  the  average  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  and  of  all  other  grain  and  meal,  including 
peas  and  heans,  exported  annually  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  undermentioned  years  : — 

Wbast  and  wb«tt  ikmr. 
1801  to  1810,  70,833  qrs. 

1821  to  1830,  460,709  " 

1831  to  1840,  540,415  " 

1841  to  1845,  410,687  " 

1846,  393,462  " 

The  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  exported  to  Great 
Britain  were  as  follows : — 

In  1835.       1846.         1847. 1848. 

Oxen,  cows,  steers,  &o. 

Calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Swine, 

Mr.  McCullooh  estimated  the  exports  of  Ireland  in  1835  at 
JB17,394,813,  of  which  ^£445,900  in  value  were  sent  to  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  (amounting  to 
nearly  iS17,000,000)  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Spackman  estimated 
the  value  of  the  grain,  flour,  meal  and  animals,  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  in  1845  at  over  nine  millions  sterling — the 
exports  in  1846,  (the  first  year  of  the  dearth,)  were  nearly  as  great, 
and  the  exports  of  animals  during  the  famine  year  (1847)  con- 
tinued about  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  a 
few  other  ^rops,  not  far  from  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Ireland  were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from 
1820  to  1846  inclusive — the  quantity  exported  being  sufficient  to 
supply  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants — and  yet  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain, 
during  that  period,  were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  those  of  Ireland. 

The  potato  crop  failed  in  Ireland  in  1846  and  in  1847,  and 
has  partially  failed  several  years  since.  The  failure  caused  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  great  distress,  during  each  of  those 
years,  amounting  in  1847  among  the  poor  peasants  to  a  famine, 
which  swept  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  by  starvation, 
and  by  diseases  caused  by  a  want  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter 
and  bedding,  sufficient  to  make  them  comfortable.  During  the 
years  1847  and  1848  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and 
meal  were  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  government  made  largo  expenditures 
on  public  works  in  that  country,  in  order  to  employ  the  labor- 
ing poor,  supply  them  with  the  means  of  making  purchases,  and 
wve  them  from  perishing. 
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Why  were  those  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  half  fed 
Irelanci  to  pampered  Britain  ?  Can  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
account  for  the  anomaly,  consistently  with  their  principles  and 
theories?  My  explanation  is  this.  The  exportation  was  tho 
result  of  necessity  produced  hy  their  condition  ;  hy  the  want  of  a 
proper  division  of  employments,  and  the  employment  of  a  suffi- 
cient numher  of  persons  in  mining  and  manufactures,  to  supply 
their  necessities ;  by  free  trade  wi&  Great  Britain,  which  supplied 
and  glutted  their  markets,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures ;  and  by  absentee  landlordism.  These  causes  compelled 
ihem  to  export  to  Great  Britain  agricultural  products  of  the  value 
of  about  i^,500,000  annually,  to  pay  their  rents  to  absentee 
proprietors;  and  about  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  to  pay 
British  manu&cturers  and  miners  for  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try, which  should  have  been  produced  at  home,  by  Irish  labor. 
How  could  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  be  otherwise  than  poor 
and  depressed,  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  They  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  agricultural  laborers  as  are  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate their  little  island,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  poor,  until 
the  surplus  population  is  employed  in  manufactures,  and  the 
breadstuffs  and  provisions  retained  at  home  to  feed  them,  instead 
of  being  sent  abroad,  to  pay  for  products  of  British  labor. 
Spackman*  says,  ^'  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  land  was  overrun  with  beggars,  and 
the  most  cruel  punishments  could  not  suppress  the  crime  of  men- 
dicancy." 

The  present  system  is  depopulating  Ireland,  by  reducing  the 
people  to  poverty,  distress,  and  starvation — ^and  driving  great 
numbers  out  of  the  island.  The  population  decreased  from 
8,175,124  in  1841,  to  6,515,784  in  1861. 

Sec.  12.  General  reflections  on  the  effects  of  an  improper 
division  of  employments. 
No  people  can  produce  very  much,  or  be  very  flourishing  in 
their  condition,  and  be  idle  from  one  third  to  half  the  year  ;  and 
without  a  proper  division  of  employments,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  other  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  labor  for  them  all, 
and  to  avoid  great  numbers  being  idle  much  of  the  time  for  want 
of  employment.  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  anj  one  wonder  at 
the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  of  the  Irish,  and  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  British  people  ?     Would  an  Irish  Par- 

*  See  Spackman's  Analysis  of  the  occupation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland— published  in  1847,  page  50. 
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liament  be  of  any  use  to  the  people  ?  Could  it  inorease  the  pro- 
dnctiycaess  or  value  of  their  industry  ?  Do  not  their  suffenngs 
and  distress  arise  from  an  improper  division  of  employments,  and 
the  idleness  resulting  from  it  ?  from  a  want  of  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing, and  mining  industry,  to  enables  the  people  to  provide 
themselves  with  comforts  other  than  breadstufis  and  provisions  ? 
Do  they  not  need  better  and  more  houses,  more  clothing,  more 
tools  and  implements  to  work  with,  more  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
&c.  &c.  ?  and  more  employment  to  enable  them  to  earn  the 
means  of  paying  for  such  comforts  ?  The  same  causes  operate 
upon  and  depress  British  India,  and  ail  the  British  Provinces  in 
America. 

These  considerations  apply  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  our 
Free  States,  and  to  the  Northern  Slave  States,  as  they  do  to 
Ireland.  We  can  never  clothe  ourselves,  and  obtain  all  the 
comforts  we  need  by  raising  breadstufis  and  provisions,  part  of 
which  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  a  part  actually  lost 
for  want  of  a  market.  The  Irish  enjoy  free  trade  with  England, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  English  markets  for  their  agricultural 
products,  which  are  of  great  consequence  to  them,  and  which  we 
do  not  and  never  can  enjoy ;  and  yet  they  are  miserably  poor ; 
and  we  should  be  equally  poor,  were  it  not  for  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  products  of  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
our  agricultural  population  being  generally  educated,  and  not 
subject  to  the  paralysing  and  depressing  influence  of  Catholicism, 
are  more  industrious  and  ingenious  in  making  domestic  cloths, 
tools,  and  implements,  and  erecting  and  fitting  up  houses,  work- 
shops, and  other  buildings,  for  their  own  use  and  comfort.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  of  employments  being  more  in 
accordance  with  their  wants,  the  value  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  nearly  all  perish  within  a  short  time  after 
they  ripen ;  flour  and  most  lunds  of  grain  cannot  be  kept  more 
than  a  year  or  two  without  great  difficulty,  except  in  very  high 
latitudes  and  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  same  difficulty  attends 
the  keeping  of  almost  every  kind  of  meat.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
people  to  accumulate  the  products  of  their  industry  of  this  kind 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  to  keep  them  on  hand  waiting  for  a 
demand,  and  a  market  for  them  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  dispose 
of  them  soon  after  they  are  raised,  to  save  them  from  spoiling ; 
«nd  whatever  they  produce  more  than  they  need  for  consumption, 
and  more  than  they  can  find  an  immediate  market  for,  is  in  most 
oases  an  entire  los#.     Whenever,  therefore,  in  any  country,  more 
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persons  are  employed  in  raising  perisbable  prodnots,  than  oan  be 
consumed  at  home,  or  sold  to  advantage,  the  labor  of  the  extra 
number  so  unneoessarilj  employed,  is  not  only  an  entire  loss  to 
the  commnnity,  but  the  clothing  they  wear,  and  the  other  com- 
forts they  consume  or  enjoy,  all  constitate  a  draw-back  from  the 
earnings  of  their  fellow  citiiens. 

The  eyil  does  not  stop  even  here  ;  it  has  been  shown  in 
reference  to  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  some  other  articles,  that  the 
price  of  commodities  is  regulated  by  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  demand,  and  the  supply  in  the  market ;  by  an  over- 
production of  perishable  commodities,  not  only  the  surplus  not 
needed  is  lost,  but  that  surplus  serves  to  depress  the  market 
price  of  what  is  actually  sold,  so  that  a  surplus  is  actually  worse 
to  the  producers  in  the  aggregate,  than  a  deficient  crop.  How 
important  it  is  then,  that  the  division  of  employments  among 
every  people  should  be  nicely  and  accurately  adapted  to  their  own 
wants,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world!  that  they 
should  produce  as  far  as  practicable  whatever  they  need  for  their 
own  consumption  and  comfort ;  and  that  they  should  produce 
nothing  in  any  greater  quantities  than  they  need,  unless  it  is 
wanted  by  the  commercial  world,  and  will  sell  at  good  prices. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  people  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion by  the  production  and  accumulation  of  breadstuffs  andpro- 
visions,  beyond  what  are  needed  for  immediate  use.  Wool, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  some  other 
articles  produced  in  warm  climates,  may  be  accumulated  for 
future  consumption  ;  but  they  are  dead  property  while  lying  and 
waiting  for  a  market.  The  metals,  and  almost  all  manufactured 
products  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  accumulated  to  any  extent, 
and  be  preserved  and  kept  in  use  for  a  series  of  years,  either 
administering  directly  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  man,  or 
serving  as  useful  agents  in  facilitating  his  labors,  and  increasing 
the  products  of  his  industry  and  the  comforts  of  life.  None  of 
the  metab  have  ever  been  produced  and  accumulated  beyond 
the  wants  of  man ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  no  people  have  ever  produced  or  obtained  in 
any  mode  whatever,  a  sufficient  supply  of  tools,  instruments, 
machinery,  and  utensils  of  industry,  to  increase  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  products  of  their  industry.  Buildings  of 
wood,  well  built,  with  proper  repairs,  will  last  and  administer  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  for  half  a  century  or  more  ;  those 
well  built  of  brick  or  stone  will  sometimes  last  for  centuries ; 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  fences,  fruit-trees, 
drains,  and  under  drains,  with  proper  care,  attention  and  repairs, 
last  a  great  lengUi  of  time ;   and  canak,  rail-roads,  and  most 
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otiher  pablio  improvements,  with  proper  attention  and  repairs, 
will  last  as  long  as  man  will  have  occasion  for  them.  Nearly  all 
these  things  serve  as  active  capital,  are  in  their  nature  productive, 
and  serve  as  agents  to  aid  man  in  producing  and  distributing  the 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  not  like  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
we  eat  and  drink,  which  are  immediately  consumed  in  their  use, 
and  useless  until  needed  for  consumption.  They  constitute  the 
principal  elements  of  wealth,  and  the  instruments  with  which  it 
is  produced  and  distributed.  Though  the  people  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  wit£  the  exception  of  occasional 
years  of  poor  crops,  can  procure  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  to 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength,  and  longevity 
which  is  consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  live  ;  yet  no 
people,  as  a  whole,  not  excepting  even  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Oreat  Britain,  ever  were  provided  with  dwellings  in 
such  numbers,  and  of  such  kind  and  construction,  as  would  tend 
to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strengtn^  and  longevity, 
which  might  be  attained  in  the  country  where  they  resided. 

Those  things,  therefore,  which  are  productive  in  their  nature, 
together  with  good  dwelling  houses,  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  fur- 
niture, books,  and  other  things,  not  perishable,  nor  immediately 
consumed  in  their  use,  are  what  we  should  strive  to  produce  and 
to  accumulate  in  this  country.  We  should  also  strive  to  acouire 
and  disseminate  among  the  people  useful  knowledge  and  skill; 
which  constitute  the  most  effective  and  valuable  capital  that  man 
can  possess.  But  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  haa 
attached  too  much  importance  to  agriculture,  to  the  production  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  and  too  little  to  the  production  of  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  lodging ;  too  much  importance  to  commerce,  rail- 
roads, canals,  and  other  instruments  for  distributing  wealth,  and 
quite  too  little  consequence  to  the  agents  and  instruments  neces- 
sary to  produce  it ;  too  much  importance  to  internal  improve- 
ments and  the  agents  and  instruments  of  transportation,  and  too 
little  to  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  which 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.  Great  Britain,  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  manufacturing  and  mining  states,  are  deriving 
great  advantages  from  their  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  raw 
materials  to  be  manu&ctured,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  their  manufactures  and  mines ;  but  the  great 
state  of  New  York  has  at  present  (1851)  comparatively  few 
manufactures  and  mineral  products  of  her  own  to  transport. 
How  much  benefit  is  that  state  (with  the  exception  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo)  now  deriving  from  her  splen- 
did    canals    and    numerous    riulroads;    compared    with    what 
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might  have  been  derived,  if  the  manafacturiDg  policy  had  been 
pursued  by  the  people  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  people  of 
those  cities,  have  not  the  British  derived  greater  advantages  from 
those  works,  in  the  increased  facilities  of  introducing  their  manu- 
fftctures  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  than  the  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  York  have  ?  These  queries  are  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Nearly  all  the  cloth  made  in  every  country,  and  every  age  of 
the  world,  prior  to  the  year  1767,  was  spun  on  a  one  thread  wheel, 
and  woven  in  a  hand  loom.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth 
in  this  mode,  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  employment 
of  females  in  every  civilized  country.  It  was  common  in  ancient 
times  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and  even  princesses,  to  engage 
in  such  pursuits,  and  it  was  deemed  honorable.  In  this  mode, 
females  were  employed,  and  in  this  mode  the  people  were  fur- 
nished with  clothing,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  but 
the  custom  seems  to  have  been  mostly  superseded  by  the  use  of 
machinery  at  the  present  time ;  and  Great  Britain  has  been  long 
striving  to  clothe  the  world.  Where  machinery  for  carding, 
spinnings  weaving,  and  other  processes  in  making  cloth,  are 
introduced,  women  and  children  can  do  a  large  proportion 
of  the  work  ;  their  labor  la  rendered  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as 
productive  as  by  the  ancient  processes ;  the  division  of  employ- 
ments is  not  deranged ;  and  no  portion  of  the  community  need 
be  without  employment,  where  such  manufactures  are  carried  on 
extensively. 

But  where  the  practice  of  manufacturing  in  families  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  people  are  clothed  with  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  there  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  children, 
and  comparatively  little  for  females.  Where  manufacturing 
cloth  in  families  is  abandoned,  as  it  is  mostly  in  this  country,  not 
over  two  fifths  of  the  male  population  should  be  engaged  in  i^ri- 
culture,  and  the  remaining  three  fifths  in  mechanical,  manuUo- 
turing,  mining,  commercuu,  and  other  pursuits.  If^  instead  of 
having  the  male  portion  of  over  three  fourths  of  our  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  not  more  than  one  half  were  so  engaged, 
and  the  remaining  half  were  employed  in  other  pursuits,  the  mar- 
kets would  be  well  supplied,  but  not  so  much  surfeited  with  agri- 
cultural products  ;  such  products  would  rise  in  price  ;  the  earn- 
ings of  the  half  engaged  in  agriculture  would  exceed  in  value  the 
earnings  of  the  three  fourths  at  the  present  time ;  the  country 
might  be  well  supplied  with  cloths  of  every  kind,  and  with  iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  hardware,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  metals 
made  at  home  ;  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  import  metals  of 
any  kind  except  silver,  tin,  and  zinc  ;  and  our  imports  like  those 
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of  Great  Britidn  and  FraDoe,  would  conost  moailj  of  raw  mate* 
rials  to  be  mannfaotured,  and  of  the  products  of  trctpical  and 
warm  climates,  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  indus- 
try of  our  own'  citizens.  In  such  case,  &e  division  of  employ- 
ments would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  we 
should  produce  everything  we  need,  which  our  country  is  capable 
of  producing ;  and  mstead  of  selling  raw  materials  at  extremely 
low  prices  to  pay  for  manu&ctured  goods  at  high  prices,  we 
should  export  manu&ctured  goods  to  pay  for  raw  materials  which 
we  could  not  produce,  or  not  in  sufficient  Quantities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  tne  country.  Instead  of  producing  twice  as  much 
Indian  com  and  some  other  articles  as  the  country  needs,  and 
half  or  two  thirds  as  much  iron,  hardware,  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods,  we  should  produce  about  as  much  of  the  formei 
as  the  country  might  require,  and  a  surplus  of  the  ktter  to  pay 
for  our  tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  products  of  warm  and 
tropical  climates  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  would  soon  bo  in  our 
favor. 

Under  the  compromise  act  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  our 
country  was  filled  with  the  products  of  foreign  industry,  which 
displaced  so  much  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  our  own 
citizens,  who  were  consequently  idle  for  want  of  employment ; 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  live  vexy  poor,  and  were  finally 
driven  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  support.  The  country  be- 
came involved  in  debt  for  foreign  goods,  and  eventually  drained 
of  its  specie  to  pay  for  them ;  agricultural  products  being  still 
more  increased  beyond  the  demand  for  them,  fell  more  and  moro 
in  price ;  and  thus,  by  the  system  of  free  trade,  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  employments  was  disturbed,  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  was  lessened,  and  instead  of  producing  what  we  wanted, 
we  produced  a  great  surplus  of  what  we  did  not  want,  and  ran 
into  debt  for  what  we  did  want.  The  tariff  of  1846  b  producing 
similar  effects. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  a  people  pay  for  any  kind  of  neces- 
saries or  comforts,  provided  they  pay  for  them  in  the  products  of 
their  own  industry  at  corresponding  prices.  The  price  of  the 
one  equalizes  that  of  the  other,  and  the  tendency  is  to  stimulate 
the  industry  and  increase  the  production  of  both  parties ;  but 
when  one  party  refuses  to  take  the  products  of  the  other  in  pay- 
ment, and  requires  money,  the  tendency  is  to  paralyze  the  indua- 
tiy  of  the  fatter,  in  as  much  as  it  exhausts  his  means  and  fur- 
nuhes  him  no  market  for  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  no  facil- 
ities for  extending  his  business  and  increasing  his  industry. 
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Sec.  13<     Utility  of  competition — Injurious  effects  of  excessive 
competition. 

Iq  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  oommodity  depends  not  onlj  on 
the  amoant  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital  required  to  produce  it,  but 
also  on  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the 
market,  an  increased  production  tends  to  lower  prices,  and 
diminished  production  tends  to  raise  them.  The  public  are 
therefore  interested  in  having  the  supply  of  every  commodity 
equal  to  the  demand,  in  order  to  keep  down  prices  to  the  gener^U. 
level  of  other  products,  which  cost  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
skill.  A  sufficient  amount  of  competition  to  produce  this  result 
IS  useful  to  the  community.  When,  however,  the  production  of 
any  thing  exceeds  the  demand  and  consumption  of  the  country, 
and  the  wants  of  commerce,  the  competition  among  sellers  in  the 
market  m  so  great,  that  the  producers  are  not  only  injured  by  the 
consequent  depression  of  the  price,  but  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  production  of  the  excyess  not  needed,  is  in  many  oases  a  total 
and  in  others  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  community. 

Though  some  individuals  may  derive  benefit  from  the  reduction 
of  prices  produced  by  excessive  competition,  yet  they  never 
derive  as  much  benefit  as  the  competitors  suffer  loss — ^for  the 
reason  just  given;  that  the  labor  bestowed,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  production  of  the  excess,  is  generally  a  totaJ  loss 
to  the  community.  It  is  therefore  a  national  loss.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  employments,  professions  and  pursuits.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  many  more  lawyers  and  physicians  than 
can  live  by  their  professions,  and  more  than  the  wants  and  good 
of  the  public  require.  By  excessive  competition,  they  injure  each 
other,  without  materially  benefiting  the  public ;  for  the  time  of 
the  supernumeraries  is  spent  without  advantage  to  the  public. 
Such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  steamboat  owners,  stage  pro- 
prietors, and  other  common  carriers.  So  also  with  merchants,  the 
great  number  in  this  country  often  produces  so  excessive  compe- 
tition and  great  anxiety  to  sell,  as  to  induce  them  to  urge  upon 
the  people  on  credit,  or  at  low  prices,  more  goods  than  they  really 
need,  or  are  able  to  pay  for ;  and  the  result  is,  much  extrava- 
gance-—many  bankruptcies  and  failures  to  pay, — great  losses  by 
merchants,  and  serious  injuries  to  the  community. 

An  arrangement  among  the  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  north 
of  £ngland,  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal,  by  limiting  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  it,  has  existed  with  some  partial  interruptions  ever 
since  the  year  1771. • 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  committee  appointed  by  them ; 
who  sit  regularly  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  ;  to  ascertain  the  con- 

*»S€«  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  title  Coal. 
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sumption  of  coal,  and  the  supply  in  the  market— 7^  the  prieu  at 
wkich  the  various  qualities  ma/y  he  sotd^  and  the  quantity  loMeh  may 
from  time  to  time  he  shipped  from  each  Colliery  to  supply  tit 
demand  ;  the  quantity  assigned  to  each,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  pits  opened,  the  number  of  mines,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  Coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  are  so  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, that  were  it  not  for  some  such  arrangement,  the  production 
of  coal  might  at  times  greatly  exceed  the  demand ;  and  thereby 
depress  prices  to  so  low  rates,  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  ;  and 
reouoe  to  bankruptcy  and  distress,  great  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  in  the  mines.  By  regulating  and  limiting  the 
production  of  the  principal  mines  in  Vie  kingdom,  from  whence 
coals  are  transported  to  London  and  other  large  cities,  and  adapt- 
ing it,  (in  conjunction  with  the  supply  from  the  other  mines)  to 
the  public  wants,  prices  have  been  kept  steady,  sufficiently  high  to 
remunerate  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  trade,  and 
the  business  rendered  safe;  and  yet  the  competition  from  the 
smaller  mines  in  the  kingdom  has  kept  down  prices  to  a  reasonable 
standard. 

The  Iron  Masters  of  Great  Britain  have  had  frequent  meetings 
and  conventions  for  years  past,  to  make  reports,  collect  informa- 
tion of  the  production,  consumption  at  home,  and  exportation  of 
iron,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the  probable  future  demand 
for  it — ^in  order  to  increase  or  limit  the  production  acoordibg  to 
circumstances — adapt  it  as  near  as  practicable,  to  the  demand, 
and  establish  prices,  by  conventional  arrangements  among  them- 
selves. 

A  similar  course  (though  to  a  much  less  extent)  has  been 
pursued  by  the  cotton  manij&cturers  of  Great  Britain.  They  have 
held  frequent  conventions,  in  order  to  confer  together,  and  when 
the  markets  are  glutted,  the  most  of  the  cotton  mills  work  short 
time;  so  as  to  sustain  the  operatives  by  partial  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  production,  adapt  it  to  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  keep  up  prices. 

The  producers  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  states  having  learned 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  those  examples,  have  held  conventions, 
collected  information  on  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  depression  of  the  price  of  cotton  from  1840  to  1849,  was 
caused  bv  over  production,  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  world,  and  by  checking  the  increase  of  the  production,  they 
have  succeeded  in  raising  prices. 

Lawyers  and  physicians  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings,  conferring  together,  and  rega- 
lating  the  prices  of  professional  services,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
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order  to  keep  them  up  to  a  proper  standard.  Were  it  not  for  such 
conventional  arrangements,  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  among 
professional  men  to  maintain  them,  the  spirit  of  competition 
would  soon  depress  the  prices  of  professional  services  so  low,  as 
to  discourage  high  professional  attainments,  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  professions,  and  destroy  their  usefulness. 

It  was  common  in  England  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  century, 
to  fix  the  price  of  labor  by  act  of  Parliament.  This  system  was 
arbitrary,  productive  of  much  injustice  and  oppression,  and  with 
the  aid  of  monopolies  then  common,  it  tended  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, and  discourage  and  depress  industry.  It  can  never  be 
expedient  to  fix  prices  by  statute,  except  for  official  labor — ^not 
to  grant  monopolies,  except  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  encour- 
age invention,  and  to  establish  new  branches  of  industry.  But 
much  good  may  be  done  by  the  government,  and  by  associations, 
meetings,  conventions,  committees,  authors,  reports,  books,  news- 
papers, and  other  periodicals;  by  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  each  branch  of 
industry,  and  of  the  consumption  and  wants  of  the  public ;  to 
divert  industry  from  employments  in  which  it  is  not  needed,  to 
others  in  which  it  is  needed ;  and  to  adapt  the  industry  and  pro* 
duotioDfl  of  a  country,  to  its  conditions,  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  the  foreign  demand.  These  are  the  principal  uses  of  our 
annual  reports  on  commerce,  and  of  the  statistics  collected  by 
our  national  and  state  governments.  Such  information  is  not 
only  useful,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  the  legislator,  to 
enable  him  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfiire  of  the  nation ;  for  though  the  industry  of  a  conn* 
try  cannot  be  regulated  with  safety,  by  positive  rules,  yet  much 
may  be  done  by  a  system  of  patents,  premiums  and  bounties,  and 
by  regulating  commerce,  to  encourage  the  increase  of  such 
branches  of  industry,  as  may  be  needed  most 
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OH  pricks;  trs  laws  which  regulate  and  govern  them, 
the  causes  or  their  vluctuation  from  age  to  age,  in 
different  countries. 

Sec.  1.  Neceniiy  of  a  standardy  or  meamre  of  value — ute  of 
gold  and  silver  as  the  ^amdard. 
In  making  exchanges  or  sales  of  property,  a  oommon  standard 
or  measure  of  valne  is  neoessaiy,  bj  whioh  the  commodities 
ezohan^d  or  sold  maj  be  compared,  and  their  relative  values 
determined.  The  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  utilitj, 
intrinsic  value,  beauty  and  durability,  and  the  general  desire  for 
them,  have  been  made  the  oommon  measure  of  value,  and 
universal  currency,  of  civilized  nations,  from  the  earliest  eras  of 
history.  In  order  to  &cilitate  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
making  exchanges,  governments  have  made  them  into  coin — thai 
is,  they  have  sssayed  them  and  weighed  and  divided  them  into 
pieces  convenient  for  use,  and  stamped  them  with  a  government 
stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  the  weight  of  pure  metal  contained  in 
each  piece,  as  fixed  by  law.  Coin  is  called  money,  because  its 
weight  and  quality  has  been  ascertained  and  stamped  upon  it, 
according  to  law.  Coining  adds  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal,  by  ascertaining  its  true  value,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  fuility  of  effdctiiig  exchanges  with  it;  but  the 
substantial  value  of  coin,  consists  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal,  for  other  uses. 

Sec.  2.  Causes  of  the  Changes  in  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  precious  metals  do  not  furnish  an  invariable  standard  and 
measure  of  value.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  states- 
men, and  by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  gold  and  sUver  is  affected,  like  all  other  commodities,  by 
the  amount  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them ; 
and  that  their  fluctuations  of  value  are  often  local  as  well  as 
temporary,  depending  on  the  relative  amount  in  circulation. 

The  demana  for  Uie  precious  metals  in  every  country  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
value  of  their  productive  industry.  When  gold  and  silver  are 
abundant,  their  relative  value  declines,  and  the  prices  of  all  otlier 
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things  rise ;  and  when  they  are  aearoe,  their  relative  value  is  in- 
creased, and  other  things  fiUl  in  price.  Hence  the  importance  of 
^ving  die  reader  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper- 
money  in  circulation  in  the  commercial  worlds  at  different  periods, 
and  the  amonnt  to  each  person — ^to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
causes  of  the  constant  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coin,  and  the 
rise  of  commodities — ^from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  1810 — ^to 
compare  present  prices  of  labor  and  products,  wi&  prices  at 
any  past  period — and  to  understand  one  of  the  principal  cause« 
of  their  fluctuations.  \See  Sections  6  and  8  of  Chap.  X.) 

The  value  of  all  goods  and  products  in  England  in  1696  was 
then  adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  to  estimate  Uie  value  of 
all  exports  from  and  imports  into  the  kingdom.  That  standard 
has  been  retamed  from  that  time  until  the  present,  and  the 
commercial  records  of  England  show  the  fluctuations  in  the 
nominal  prices  of  ffoods,  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  halt.  By  means  of  these  records  and  other 
records  of  the  prices  of  grain  and  some  other  articles  for  several 
centuries  together  with  the  facts  collected  and  condensed  in 
Section  8  of  chapter  X,  of  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
at  different  periods,  it  becomes  practicable  to  determine  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  how  much  of  the  nominal  fluctuations  in 
prices  have  been  produced  by  differences  in  the  amount  of  cirw 
culating  money,  and  how  much  by  other  causes.  The  amount 
of  circulating  money  to  each  person  I  have  estimated  in  that 
section  as  foUows, — ^in  the  year  1500  at  but  $1,50 — ^in  1700  at 
$4,50— in  1810  at  about  $8 ;  in  1840  at  $5,30.  It  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  as  in  1840— Call  the  amount  in  1696,  $4,40,  and 
we  have  an  efficient  cause  (other  things  beii^  the  same)  why 
products  should  be  about  eighty  per  cent,  higher  in  1810,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  from  1840  to  1850,  than  they  were  in 
1696. 

Sec.  3.     On  the  Price,  or  Market  Value  of  Products. 

The  only  fair  criterion  or  measure  of  value  of  an  article,  is  the 
quantity  of  other  commodities,  or  monev,  which  can  be  readily 
obtained  for  it  in  exchange,  whenever  the  owner  wishes  to  part 
with  it.  This,  in  all  commercial  dealings,  and  in  all  money  val- 
uations, is  called  the  current  price. 

The  price,  market  value,  current  or  exchangeable  value,  of  all 
commodities  and  species  of  property,  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  prospective  as  well  as  the  actual 
supply  in  the  market,  and  on  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  industry.     The  demand* 

•  See  on  this  jubject  of  demand  and  value,  section  3,  of  chap.  VI. 
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depends  first,  on  the  utility  of  tbe  thing,  and  its  capacity  or  sap- 
posed  capacity  to  promote  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man,  to  increase  his  wealth,  or  to  gratify  his  pride,  van- 
ity, or  amhition  ;  secondly,  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  circle 
or  district  where  it  may  be  nsed,  who  may  desire  it ;  thirdly,  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  that  district  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  onrrent  price  for  the  thing  desired. 

As  manufi&ctnres  are  generally  very  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  balk,  most  of  them  will^  bear  transportation 
thonsands  of  miles,  in  wagons,  on  camels'  backs,  packhorses  or 
males ;  and  hence  the  market  for  such  products,  and  the  district 
in  which  the  demand  for  them  exists,  is  co-eztensive  with  the 
commercial  world.  But  food  of  most  kinds  is  very  bulky  and 
heavy  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  liable  to  perish  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  ;  and  hence  the  extent  of  the  market  for 
flour,  grain,  and  meat,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of 
things,  to  a  narrow  circuit,  which  it  cannot  pass ;  except  at 
periods  of  short  duration,  when  crops  are  deficient  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  prices  extraordinarily  high.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
prices  of  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  all  other  coarse  grains  are  so 
low,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  more  than  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  by  teams,  before  the  cost  of  transportation 
will  exceed  the  value  of  the  article  after  it  is  transported.  The 
intensity  of  the  demand  for  food  in  any  country,  must  therefore 
depend  on  the  density  of  the  population ;  for  the  coarse  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  most  of  the  flour  and  meat,  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they  are  produced. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  products  depends,  first,  on  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  season ;  seconoly,  on  the  advancement  made  by 
the  people  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  iu  the  mechanic  arts ; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  population  devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  the  district  of  country  which  supplies  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  amount  of  capital  accumulated  and  appropriated  to 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  prices  of  products, 
which  generally  afiect  very  materiaJIy  both  the  present  and  pros- 
pective supply  of  them.  The  supply  of  the  products  of  mining, 
mechanicaJ,  and  manufacturing  industry,  depends  mostly  on  the 
same  causes  ;  first,  on  climate,  which  determines  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  or  otherwise  to  industry ;  secondly, 
on  their  advances  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
thirdly,  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  people  so  employed, 
and  the  skill  acquired,  and  capital  accumulated  and  employea  by 
them  ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  price  of  their  products  in  the  market. 
This  fourth  condition  has  much  more  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  manufactured,  than  of  agricultural  pro- 
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dncts  ;  first,  because  nana&ctiircs  are  condncted  by  a  much  less 
niimber  of  persons,  who  are  mostly  capitalists  and  men  of  intelli- 
gence, who  have  their  correspondence  with  each  other,  in  relation 
to  the  markets,  hold  conyentions,  and  to  some  extent  regnlate 
prices,  by  withholding  a  portion  of  their  products  from  the  mar- 
ket when  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  prices  depressed,  by  working 
short  time,  and  lessening  the  production,  until  the  supply  and 
demand  are  equalized.  On  the  contrary,  agricultural  products 
depend  much  on  the  season  ;  their  quantity  cannot  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  will,  by  working  twelve,  eight  or  six  hours  per 
day ;  they  are  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  kept  very 
long  on  hand,  but  however  much  the  market  may  be  glutted  and 
prices  depressed,  they  must  be  thrown  upon  it  before  they  perish, 
though  the  necessary  effect  must  be  to  depress  prices  still  more. 

Sec.  4.  Natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  Food ;  no  Umit  Jmt 
Fovertifj  to  the  demand  for  objects  of  Ornament  a/nd  Fashion, 
There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  food.  Every  per- 
son needs  to  sustain  life  and  promote  health,  a  certain  quantity  in 
the  aggregate  of  bread,  and  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  food. 
He  may  vary  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  but  cannot 
materially  increase  the  aggregate  quantity,  without  making  a  glut* 
ton  of  himself.  Here  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  increase  of 
demand  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  though  the  demand  often  fidls 
short  of  this  barrier,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  a  people,  and 
their  inability  to  pay  for  as  much  as  they  really  need.  That  was 
the  case  in  1847  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  some  parts  of  France,  but  it  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
agricultural  population.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  demand  for,  and 
consumption  of,  fine  and  costly  silks,  satins,  laces,  muslins, 
worsteds,  broadcloths,  watches,  jewelry,  and  other  personal  orna- 
ments, silver  plate,  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  books,  pictures, 
fine  houses,  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  objects  of  taste,  fash- 
ion, and  amusement,  there  is  scarcely  any  barrier  or  limit,  except 
the  want  of  ability  of  persons  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  passion 
for  such  things  is  so  strong,  that  multitudes  are  ruined  by  indulg- 
ing it  beyond  their  means.  Such  things,  not  being  perishable  in 
their  nature,  or  not  rapidly  perishable,  may  be  accumulated  to 
any  extent  consistent  with  the  ability  of  tibe  people  ;  and  they 
may  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  producer,  until  they  are  wanted,  and 
may  be  accumulated  by  the  consumer  for  future  use.  The  man- 
ufacturer, therefore,  has  the  advantage  over  the  farmer,  in  the 
comparatively  unlimited  demand  for  his  products,  in  their  imper- 
ishable nature,  and  the  small  expense,  compared  with  their  v^ue, 
of  transporting  them  to  any  market,  however  distant. 
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Sbc.  5.     ^ffixi  of  Demand  and  Supply  on  each  other  j  amd  on 

prices. 

The  prodiiotion  of  articles,  (the  demand  for  which  is  limited 
by  the  laws  of  nature,)  should  be  confined  to  that  limit,  and  all 
the  population  not  needed  to  produce  so  much  as  may  be  needed 
of  such  articles,  should  be  employed  in  other  pursuits.  Supply 
and  demand  mutuaUy  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;  and  where 
there  b  a  proper  division  of  employments,  supply  may  be  increased 
ten  fold,  and  the  demand  still  keep  pace  with  it,  and  preycnt 
prices  from  falling,  if  the  supply  consists  of  all  the  different  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  proportions  needed  by  the  community.  For  in 
such  case,  one  ohea  of  producers  would  exchange  through  the 
medium  of  commerce,  their  products  which  they  do  not  want  for 
their  own  use,  with  other  producers,  for  other  products  which  they 
do  need ;  and  thus  the  products  of  every  man's  industry  would 
become  available  to  procure  for  him  their  full  value  in  such  arti- 
cles as  he  or  his  family  need ;  there  would  be  no  surplus  products 
thrown  upon  the  market  without  buyers ;  the  market  would  never 
be  glutted,  and  prices  never  depressed.  In  this  way,  the  splendid 
conception  of  f)T,  Smith,  stated  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
might  be  realised ;  production  might  go  on  o^  infinitum^  and  the 
production  and  bringing  to  market  a  commodity  wanted,  would, 
through  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  stimulus  exerted  on 
the  mind  of  man  by  the  commodity  itself,  call  into  existence 
equivalent  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  it  at  fair  prices. 

A  large  surplus  greatly  depresses  prices,  and  a  deficit  raises 
them.  If  the  division  of  employments  of  a  nation  could  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  mar- 
kets properly  secured  from  over  imports  of  foreign  products, 
their  products  would  be  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  the 
wants  of  the  commercial  world  ;  the  interchange  would  be  made 
without  difficulty ;  all  but  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  infirm,  would 
be  well  supplied ;  there  would  seldom  be  any  deficit,  and  never  a 
large  surplus  to  depress  prices,  embarrass  and  ruin  producers. 

Sec.  6.     The  Prices  of  Labor  are  governed  by  Natural  Laws, 

The  prices  of  labor  are  governed  by  the  same  natural  laws 
that  regulate  the  prices  of  the  products  of  industry. 

The  prices  of  the  same  kinds  of  labor,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  Manufactures  are  mostly  situated  in  cities  and 
large  towns ;  and  the  average  wages  of  good  journeymen  me- 
chanics and  skilful  adult  male  manufacturing  laborers,  are  gene- 
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rally  about  twice  as  high  as  those  of  agriciiltaral  laborers  in  the 
same  oouotry. 

Estimates  of  the  average*  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  of 
good  journeymen  mecluuuos  and  manufacturing  laborers,  in  the 
United  States,  from  1840  to  1850 — and  in  the  undermentioned 
countries  of  the  Old  World  from  1830  to  1850,  per  week,  with^ 
out  board,  from  which  one  third  should  be  deducted  in  case 
board  and  lodging  are  furnished  by  the  employer. 

Affricnltunl 
Taboien. 
United  States,  |15s.  sterling  or  |3.60 

Great  Britain,  10s.         " 

Ireland,  -  5s.         ^^ 

Holland  and  Belgium,      7s.         " 
France,  .  -  6Jfl.       " 

Prussia  and  north  part  >  ^  «« 

of  Grermany,  J 

Austria,     interior     of  >  ^         <i 

Gennany,  and  Italy, ) 
Spain  and  Portugal, 

The  real  value  of  labor  depends  on  the  value  of  its  products  ; 
but  its  price  depends  on  supply  and  demand  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which 
the  nixmber  of  competent  laborers  bears  to  the  demand  for 
labor. 

In  as  much  as  mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments 
require  much  more  experience,  skill,  and  science,  than  agriculture 
does,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  experience 
and  skill  required  for  the  former,  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  agricultural  laborers ;  hence  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  low,  in  consequence  of  a  great  surplus  of 
numbers ;  and  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  manufacturing 
laborers  are  much  higher,  by  reason  of  their  numbers  being  less^ 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labor. 

The  demand  for  labor  depends  much  on  its  productiveness ; 
that  is,  on  the  quantity  of  commodities  it  will  produce  in  a  given 
time,  and  ihe  price  they  will  sell  for.  A  people  who  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  natural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  have 
acc*imulated  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments, 
can  make  their  industry  much  more  productive  than  a  rude  and 

*  These  are  intended  as  average  wages  for  men  throughoat  each  ootintTy. 
Very  skilful  noechanies  and  manafiictaring  laborers  will  sometimes  ear« 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  here  estimated. 

t  The  shillings  in  the  first  column  are  sterling  money,  for  agricultural 
labor. 
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ignorant  people,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  mechanio  arts,  and 
destitute  of  machinery.  Hence  wages  among  the  former  are  gene- 
rally much  higher  than  among  the  latter  people ;  hence  wages 
are  at  present  nearly  twice  as  high  in  England  as  they  were  a 
century  since — fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  France — 
about  twice  as  high  as  in  Austria,  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
many  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  agricultural  labor  is  nearly 
twice  as  high  in  England  as  in  Ireland. 

The  high  prices  of  labor  in  the  United  States  are  maintained, 
partly  by  the  skill,  activity,  science,  and  general  intelligence  of 
the  people,  which  contribute  to  make  their  industry  effective ; 
partly  by  liie  spirit  of  freedom  which  inspires  them  with  the 
ambition  to  labor  for  themselves,  and  not  to  sell  their  services  to 
others,  unless  they  can  get  more  for  them  than  they  are  reaUy 
worth  ;  and  partly  by  the  prospective  value  of  lands  in  the  new 
States.  Agricultund  labor  in  the  North  Western  States  is 
mostly  paid  for  in  barter,  at  prices  nominally  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  its  products  would  sell  for  in 
money. 

If  manufacturing  laborers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  equally  skilful  and  efficient,  the  real  value  of  their 
labor  would  be  the  same  in  both  countries,  if  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured products  were  the  same.  It  costs  the  British  manufac- 
turer but  a  trifle  more  to  send  his  products  to  the  New  York 
market,  than  it  does  the  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the 
interior  of  our  country.  If  by  means  of  under  valuations,  the 
imported  products  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  twenty  per  cent, 
on  their  real  value,  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  only  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  if  the  price  of  labor  were  the  same  in  both 
countries — and  consequently,  the  real  value  of  manufacturing 
labor  is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in 
England — though  the  price  paid  for  labor  here  is  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  is  in  England,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
is  in  France.  The  raw  materials  of  fine  cotton  goods  comprise  only 
about  one-fourth  part  of  their  value  ;  and  the  raw  materials  of 
iron  and  hardware  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  cost  not  much 
but  labor.  Hence  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
over  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  system  of  valuations  in  use,  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  henoe  the  former  can  undersell  the  latter 
in  our  own  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  at  such  prices  as 
to  make  large  profits  on  their  business,  whereby  they  can  and 
have  supplied  our  markets  with  the  greater  part  of  the  finest 
quality  of  goods,  and  nearly  all  the  hardware  and  rail-road  iron 
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used  here — supplanted  and  rained  great  numbers  of  our  manti- 
factnrers — thrown  thousands  of  onr  laborers  out  of  employment 
— and  greatly  lessened  the  aggregate  industry  of  our  country. 

Though  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  has  been  generally 
above  its  real  value,  the  superabundance  of  laborers  in  Europe 
has  depressed  it  below  its  real  value — ^and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  while  capitalists  there  have  oppressed  the  laborer  by 
an  unjust  division  of  the  products  of  labor — ^by  retaining  too 
large  a  share  for  the  profits  of  capital  and  superintendence,  and 
allowing  the  laborer  too  small  a  share  ;  in  this  country,  the  high 
price  of  labor  has  often  injured,  and  sometimes  ruined,  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  tariff  of  1846  is  to  be  continued,  labor  must 
come  down  to  the  standard  of  its  true  value,  as  measured  by  the 
commercial  value  of  its  products,  which  is  but  little  above  its 
real  value  in  Great  Britain. 

Sec.  7.     On  the  Prices  of  Lamdt. 

The  prices  of  lands,  like  all  other  property,  are  governed  by 
the  relative  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in  the  market. 
But  as  unimproved  lands  are  generally  unproductive,  and  can  be 
made  productive  only  by  means  of  improvements  made  by  the 
labor  of  man,  the  demand  for  lands  depends;  1st,  on  their  pro- 
ductive qualities;  2nd,  on  the  amount  of  labor  judiciously 
expended  on  them  ;  3rd,  on  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  price  it  commands  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  demand 
for,  and  the  price  of  produce,  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  Two  elements,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  qualities,  enter  into  the  price  of  land,  which 
create  the  demand  for  it  and  give  it  value ;  1st,  population 
in  the  vicinity  of  it ;  2d,  labor  expended  in  improving  it,  and  in 
making  roads,  building  bridges,  mills,  towns,  villages,  &c.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  it.  Lands  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's-land,  Oregon,  California,  Missouri  Territory,  Texas,  and 
many  other  countries,  would  have  no  value  whatever,  were  it  not 
that  the  increase  of  the  human  family  renders  it  probable  that 
at  some  future  period,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  for  occu- 
pation and  use.  There  is,  therefore,  a  prospective  demand,  which 
gives  them  some  value. 

Population  is  an  element  of  price  and  value  ;  whatever  value 
lands  may  have  in  addition  to  the  improvements  made  by  human 
labor,  must  depend  on  population  ;  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population,  which  creates  the  demand  for  food, 
and  therefore  creates  the  demand  for  land  which  produces  food. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the 
average  quality  of  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  or  good  for  grazing,  as 
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worth  Cfwer  and  abore  the  improy^ments  jodidoiiBly  made  on 
them,  about  10  oents  per  acre  for  every  inhabitant  to  the  mpam 
mile  in  the  vicinity ;  making  lands  worth  over  and  above  im- 
provements, in  counties  of  10  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  $1 
per  acre  ;  in  counties  of  20  to  the  square  mile,  $2  per  acre ;  of 
40  to  the  square  mile,  $4  per  acre ;  and  of  60  to  the  square  mile, 
$6  per  acre  ;  and  when  you  get  above  that  number,  the  increase 
in  price  and  value  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 

From  seventy-five  to  e^hty  per  cent,  of  all  the  private  property 
in  Great  Britain  consists  of  real  estate,  and  the  buildings,  and 
other  improvements  upon  it — all  the  personal  estate  not  much 
exceeding  twenty  per  oent.  Real  estate  bears  quite  as  h^  a 
proportion  to  personal  estate  in  this  country  and  generally  hi^ 
er  in  the  agricultural  states,  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain.  Only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  value  of  the  real  estate  in  Great 
Britain,  and  about  the  same  proportion  in  thb  country,  was  pro- 
duced by  human  labor,  on  the  land  itself,  by  buOdings  and  other 
improvements,  and  two-fifths  or  more,  comprising  at  least  thirqr 
per  cent,  in  value,  of  all  the  property  in  every  well  settled  coun- 
try, may  be  said  to  be  added  to  the  land  by  population ;  wfaieh 
creates  a  demand  and  markets  for  its  products — ^and  by  publio 
roads  and  other  public  expenditures  and  improvements. 

Estimate  of  the  v€Uue  added  by  poptJaiion  alone  to  the  real 
estate  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  real  estate  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  in  1840,  and  ^  amowU 
added  by  each  one  of  the  population — calling  such  addition  of 
value  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  private 
property. 

Value  added.  Amount  by  each. 

In  Great  Britain  iS760,000,000 

equal  to  $3,648,000,000  $200 

Massachusetts  $82,000,000  $112 

New  York  $242,000,000  $100 

Ohio  $86,000,000  $56 

These  estimates  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  they  are  probably 
too  low,  but  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose  of  illustratkm 
— to  show  the  reader  how  rapidly  an  increase  of  population  adds 
to  the  value  of  property— and  tnat  the  same  number  adds  three 
or  four  times  as  much  to  its  value,  in  a  densely  populated  coun- 
try, as  they  do  ip  one  very  new,  and  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  prices  of  improved  lands  depend  on  the  rents  they  will 
command ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  depends  on  the  surplus  value 
of  the  produce,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  labor  and  the 
costs  of  cultivation.     The  amount  of  rent  and  the  price  of  land. 
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therefore,  depend  muoh  on  the  price  of  labor.  Where  the  popa- 
Imtion  k  dense,  and  there  is  a  super^abandance  of  laborers,  as  in 
manj  countries  of  Europe,  labor  is  usually  very  cheap,  and 
produce,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land  are  necessarily  high, 
where  there  is  a  super-abundance  of  land,  and  a  deficiency  of 
laborers,  if  labor  is  productiye,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
OBually  high,  and  produce,  rents,  and  the  prices  of  land,  are 
necessarily  low.  So  far  from  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  D«ing  increased  by  an  increase 
of  territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California, 
and  Oregon,  and  scattering  the  population  over  those  vast  coun- 
tries, it  has  been,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  diminished 
by  these  causes.  The  prospective  value  of  the  lands  of  those 
distant  regions  is  so  remote,  that  they  are  not  worth  three  cents 
per  acre,  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals 
contained  in  them.  So  far  as  population  cives  value  to  land,  a 
given  number  of  inhabitants  densely  peopling  a  small  territory, 
increases  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  muoh  more  than  the 
same  number  scattered  over  a  territory  five  or  ten  times  as  large 
So  far  as  value  is  produced  by  human  labor,  combined  labor  is 
the  most  productive,  and  there  is  a  great  loss  in  scattering  the 
population  over  a  large  surfroe,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
expenses  of  making  roi^  and  other  internal  improvements,  and 
of  transporting  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  in 
distant  regions. 

From  these  facts  and  illustrations,  the  reader  may  learn  why 
the  value  of  real  estate  depends  so  much  on  the  density  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  why  farming  lands,  of  an  average  Quality,  are  worth, 
over  and  above  the  improvements  on  them,  in  England,  40  to  50 

S>unds  sterling  per  acre ;  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cities  of 
oston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  $40  to  $50  per  acre  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  prairie  of  Uiinois,  remote  from  population, 
timber,  fuel,  and  water,  and  in  the  very  new  counties  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  not  over  forty  or  fifty  cents  per 
acre ;  and  in  the  interior  districts  of  Texas,  Missouri  Territory, 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  not  more  than  as  many 
mills  per  acre. 

The  only  way  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wild  lands,  and  render 
the  public  lands  of  much  value,  is  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  min- 
imum price  of  one  doUar  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  to  give  none 
away  to  individuals,  and  whenever  grants  are  made  to  States,  to 
prohibit  their  sales  for  less  than  that  price.  This  system  kept  up 
prices  nearly  sixty  years,  until  the  large  amount  ot  bounty  lands 
given  to  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  of  the  Mexican  war  were  thrown 
into  the  market,  without  limitation  as  to  price ;  which  depressed 
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prioes  nearly  one  half.  The  large  quantities  which  will  be  thrown 
into  market  by  means  of  the  bounty  land  bill,  (of  1850)  may 
depress  prices  much  more. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  the  lands  away,  in  limited  quantities, 
to  actual  settlers.  Such  a  policy  would  draw  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles, 
of  making  survojrs,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  land  sys- 
tem, and  render  valueless  the  whole  public  domain,  all  the  school 
lands  of  the  Western  States,  and  all  the  lands  granted  to  the 
States  for  making  internal  improvements,  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poses. But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  part  of  the  value  of  wild 
lands  in  a  new  country,  is  created  by  population, — by  improve- 
ments made  in  the  vicinity — and  by  the  prospect  of  an  increase 
of  population — ^it  seems  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  portion  of  the 
value  thus  created  by  the  early  settlers,  should  enure  to  their 
benefit  In  my  opinion,  twelve  or  fifteen  sections  in  each  sur- 
veyed township,  of  six  miles  square,  should  be  appropriated  for 
schools,  roads,  county,  and  state  purposes.  For  example ;  about 
three  or  four  sections  instead  of  one,  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  common  schools ;  three  or  four  for  making  town- 
ship roads,  and  bridges,  when  the  country  is  new ;  three  or  four 
for  making  county  roads,  and  bridges,  building  court  house,  jail, 
and  poor  house — and  as  many  more  for  making  canals,  state 
roads,  and  other  internal  improvements. 

All  such  expenditures  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  remain- 
ing lands  retained  by  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  advantages  of  the  settlers  and  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  which  are  often  very  oppressive 
in  a  new  country.  Such  a  policy  would  give  them,  in  the  shape 
of  public  schools  and  improvements,  a  portion  of  the  value,  which 
they  themselves  create,  and  thereby  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
States,  which  were  produced  and  made  by  their  common  ancestors. 

Sec.  8.  On  ReniSy  amd  what  regulates  their  Value. 
The  prices  of  rents  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 
late the  prices  of  products,  labor  and  lands.  The  great  regulator 
is  the  proportion  between  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  o^ 
improved  lands.  The  intensity  of  the  demand  depends,  first,  on 
the  density  of  the  population,  which  affects  the  prices  of  products. 
Second,  on  the  state  of  improvement  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  itself;  and  lastly,  on  the  price  of  labor.  Rent  is  the  value  of 
the  residue  of  the  crops  after  paying  for  the  labor  of  cultivating  the 
land  and  selling  the  crops,  and  for  the  use  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed.    Hence  the  anjount  of  rent  depends  mostly  oil  the  value 
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of  the  oropB  that  may  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  crops 
depends  on  the  namber  and  density  of  the  population  that  want 
them  ;  but  the  rent  also  depends  some  on  the  price  of  labor. 

In  all  new  countries,  where  wild  lands  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
where  any  man  can  procnre  lands  sufficient  to  improve  and  culti- 
vate for  a  trifle,  there  are  very  few  who  wish  to  rent  other  men's 
lands  for  cultivation.  Improved  lands  in  new  countries  will 
seldom  rent  for  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  annually  levied  on 
them,  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  ^the  improvements;  and  it 
Fometimes  happens  that  the  owner  can  scarcely  get  rent  enough 
from  good  lands  to  pay  taxes,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and 
the  expenses  of  keeping  the  fences,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  were  rented.  On  the 
contrary,  the  annual  rent  of  good  lands,  within  a  few  miles  of 
large  cities  in  Great  Britain,  is  generally  from  hYQ  to  eight 
pounds  sterling  (|24  to  |38)  per  acre.  Hence  we  may  deduce 
the  conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  rent  which  good  improved 
lands  will  command,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  the  vicinity  to  consume  their  products.  Hence  the 
value  of  lands  and  the  price  of  rents  increase,  with  the  increase 
of  population. 

The  modern  Malthusian  theory  of  rent  teaches  that  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  productiveness  of  first  rate  lands,  and  the 
inferior  qualities  of  land,  which  are  successively  brought  into 
cultivation.  This  theory  and  all  its  assumptions  are  fanciful  and 
fallacious ;  and  all  the  reasoning  in  support  of  it  is  sophistical. 
The  rich  river  bottoms  in  the  new  states,  generally  command  as 
little  rent  as  the  poor  hills  above  them,  back  from  the  rivers,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  are  more  healthy  than  the  former,  and 
as  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  extremely  low,  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  rich  lands  rarely  compensates  for 
their  greater  insalubrity. 

Sec.  9.     Interest  on  Money ^  amd  Profit  on  Capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  depends  much  on  the 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  market ; 
though  the  interest  on  the  great  mass  of  loans  is  regulated  by 
law.  The  natural  rate  of  interest,  is  the  average  profits  which 
can  be  made  by  the  use  of  property,  which  the  money  will  pay 
for,  after  paying  all  expenses  attending  its  use,  and  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  superintendence. 

The  profits  on  capital  depend  on  circumstances.  The  profits 
on  land  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  rents.  They 
depend  mostly  on  population,  which  causes  a  demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts, but  partly  on  productiveness,  and  some  on  the  price  of 
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labor,  as  shown  in  the  last  section.  The  average  profits  of  im* 
proved  fiirins  in  Ohio  and  all  the  North-western  States,  do  not 
exceed,  if  they  equal,  three  per  cent,  per  annnm,  over  and  above 
taxes.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit  from  holding 
lands,  consists  in  their  average  annual  rise  in  value  of  tiiree  or 
four  per  cent.,  caused  by  an  increase  of  population. 

The  profits  on  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
any  other  pursuit,  consist  of  the  residue  of  nett  income  after 
paying  the  wages  of  labor  employed,  the  cost  of  superintendence 
keeping  the  capital  good,  and  incidental  expenses.  Hence  the 
profits  depend  on  the  field  of  employment,  on  the  extent  of  the 
market  and  the  prices  of  products,  and  on  the  prices  of  labor. 
The  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  iron  and  hard- 
ware m  G-reat  Britain,  during  the  high  prices  from  1800  to  1815, 
must  have  been  generally  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent,  annually ;  and  they  have  sometimes,  for  short  periods, 
ranged  as  high  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States.  At  many  other  periods,  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try have  run  their  factories  for  very  trifling  profits,  and  sometimes 
at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  markets  being  glutted  with  foreign  imports, 
the  depression  of  prices,  and  the  fifict  that  laborers  demanded 
more  for  their  labor,  than  its  products  in  the  shape  of  manu&c- 
tured  goods,  would  sell  for  in  the  market. 

Though  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  increased  in  Great 
Britain  by  mining  and  manufftctures,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  population  greatly  improved  since  1Y80,  yet  labor  having 
been  very  abundant,  and  labor  of  most  kinds  superabundant,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  capitalists  have  derived  the  principal 
and  most  extensive  benefits  from  tiie  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the  wages  of 
labor  having  been  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain,  the  result  has  been  diffeient.  As  mining  and  manufius- 
turing  create  a  market  for  labor,  and  alNO  for'  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, they  have  benefited  the  laborer  and  farmer  in  this  country, 
much  more  than  thev  have  the  capitalist.  Those  branches  of 
industry  tend  to  build  up  cities  and  villages,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  They  have 
raised  the  value  of  all  the  &rms,  as  well  as  other  real  estate  in 
the  vicinity  where  either  of  them  is  carried  on  ;  and  as  the 
manufacturing  capitalists  of  the  United  States  are  generally 
large  owners  of  real  estate,  I  presume  that  their  manufacturing 
enterprises  and  business  have  benefited  them  indirectly,  (by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  them)  to  an 
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amotmt  nearly  eqaal  to  the  nett  profits  realized  by  them  from  the 
business  of  manafacturing. 

The  profits  of  manufacturing  being  the  residue  after  paying 
wages  and  all  expenses,  wages  have  been  so  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalists 
have  been  much  less,  and  perhaps  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
half  as  great  as  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  shown  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  that  country,  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  princely  castles,  and  magnificent  dwellings,  erected  during 
the  present  century  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 
Though  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  in  miserable  cottages, 
yet  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  dwelling  houses,  out-houses, 
and  pleasure  grounds  around  them,  in  Great  Britain,  were  worth 
in  1842  (according  to  the  income  tax)  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  the  same  kind  of  property  in  the  IJnited  States. 

The  average  profits  of  capital  are  now  much  greater,  and  per- 
haps twice  as  great  in  nearly  all  northern  Europe,  as  they  were  a 
century  since.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  productiveness  of 
industry,  more  extensive  markets  for  its  products,  and  greater 
facilities  for  commerce.  In  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
these  things  were  caused  by  machinery,  by  new  and  improved 
tools  and  implements,  by  greater  knowledge  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  by  canals,  steamboats  and  railroads,  which  in  their 
turn  have  contributed  to  increase  population  and  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  employment  for  both  capital  and  labor.  All  those  things 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

Profits  having  been  high  in  Great  Britain,  capital  has  rapidly 
accumulated,  become  superabundant,  and  greater  than  the  field 
of  profitable  employment.  This  has  cooperated  with  the  statute, 
to  make  interest  low.  The  low  rate  of  interest  at  home  has 
encouraged  capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  in  foreign  loans  and 
enterprises,  and  in  manufacturing,  mining,  railroads,  and 
splendid  buildings,  rather  than  to  loan  it  at  home  at  low  rates  ; 
and  by  these  means,  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  accelerated  with  still  greater  rapidity,  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  been. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  had 
the  contrary  efiect,  and  has  greatly  retarded  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  State.  It  has  encouraged  men  to  employ  their 
capital  as  money  lenders,  rather  than  to  invest  it  in  manufacturing 
and  other  pursuits  on  their  own  account,  and  at  their  own  risk 
— and  1  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  more  money  lent  in  that 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  State  or 
country  in  the  world.  Thr  lender  takes  all  the  securities  he  can 
pi-ocure  from  the  borrower,  watches  over  him  constantly  for  the 
14 
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purpose  of  inoreasing  his  own  security,  vA  ofkn  to  tike 
advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  borrower,  to  compel  him 
to  pay  extra  interest  or  to  sell  his  property  at  less  than  its  valne. 
All  these  things  tend  to  create  an  antagonistical  interest  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower,  to  embarrass  and  injure  the 
borrower,  and  to  discourage  and  destroy  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  States  where  interest  is  low,  capitalists  are 
inclined  to  form  limited  and  other  copartnerships,  to  invest  their 
money  on  their  own  account,  and  to  superintend  its  employment 
themselves,  rather  than  to  loan  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  cooperating  with  the  system  of 
manufacturing  corporations,  which  has  caused  manufacturing 
industry  to  increase  with  so  much  greater  rapidity  (during  the 
last  thirty  years)  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  than  it  has 
in  New  York 

Sec.  10.  Free  Trade  theory  of  Cost  amd  Price. 
Dr.  Wayland  says,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  work  on 
political  economy :  ^^The  amount  of  labor  expended  in  the 
creation  of  a  value,  is  commonly  denominated  its  cost.  This  is 
always  the  standard  by  which,  for  long  periods,  the  degree  of 
EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  may  bc  ESTIMATED.  When,  howcver,  we 
here  speak  of  labor,  we  speak  of  it  as  simple  labor;  that  is, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  degree  of  skill  which 
may  be  combined  with  it,  or  the  other  circumstances  which  maj 
conspire  to  create  variation  in  its  value.  We  suppose,  in  the 
remarks  above,  in  all  cases  labor  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  com- 
pared together.  I  have  said  above,  that  cost  forms  the  standard 
Dy  which  the  degree  of  exchangeable  value  for  long  periods  is  to 
be  estimated.  Temporary  circumstances  may  create  a  variation 
from  this  standard ;  and  may  for  a  short  time  elevate  this  value 
above  or  depress  it  below  the  cost. — These,  however,  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  but  for  a  short  period ;  the  tendency  of  ex- 

OHANOEABLB  VALUE  IS  ALWAYS  TO  GRAVITATE   TOWARDS  COST." 

He  says,  in  Book  II.  Chap.  III.  Sec.  6,  ^^ Although  free  com- 
petition is  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to  their  natural  rate  ; 
yet  beyond  this,  competition,  within  long  periods,  can  have  no 

EFFECT  WHATEVER.     The  PRICE  of  EVERT  ARTICLE  IS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  COST  of  its  productlou ;  that  is,  by  the  labor  and  OAprrAL 
necessary  to  produce  it." 

Sec  11.    Free  Trade  theory  of  the  effect  of  competition. 
He  says  in  Book  II.  Chap.  1.  Sec.  2,  ^*that  the  general  rate  at 
which  every  thing  is  exchanged,  is  the  amount  of  labor  which  it 
costs  to  produce  it."     The  producer  can  never  for  a  long  period, 
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• 

diarge  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  and  capital ; 
becaoie,  then  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  other  party  to  produce 
a  for  hiffuelf  He  oannot,  for  a  long  period,  charge  less ;  be- 
eanse  in  this  case,  he  will  be  rained,  and  must  leave  the  emploj- 
ment;  and  thus  the  number  of  producers  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  will  rise  to  the  average  rate  of  profit. 
Nevertheless,  for  short  periods,  the  exchangeable  value  of  any 
product  may  be  raised  above  the  reasonable  rate  of  profit.  If 
the  demand  exceed  the  supply,  there  will  be  a  competition  among 
the  buyers ;  the  more  wealthy  will  overbid  the  less  wealthy,  and 
the  price  will  rise.  This  rise  of  price  will  induce  others  to  devote 
themselves  to  supplying  the  demand,  and  thus  the  price  will  fall. 
If  .the  supply  be  greater  than  the  demand,  there  will  arise  a 
competition  among  the  pollers,  and  the  price  will  f&ll,  and  will 
remain  depressed,  until  either  the  demand  increases,  or  imtil  so 
many  leave  the  employment,  as  shall  reduce  the  supply  to  the 
average  demand." 

Again,  he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter,  p.  22  :  "The 
moment  the  price  of  an  article  falls  below  its  cost,  it  ceases  to 
be  produced,  until  the  price  rises.  As  soon  as  it  rises  above 
ordinary  profit,  capital  and  labor  are  directed  to  it,  and  it  is 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  usual  demand.  When 
the  price  of  any  article  is  low,  men  leave  off  this  kind  of  produc- 
tion in  too  great  niunbers,  and  hence  follows  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  product  which  they  fioirnish.  When  the  price  is 
high,  men  rush,  in  too  great  numbers,  into  this  sort  of  production, 
and  hence  arises  a  temporary  glut,  and  a  depreciation  of  its 
exchangeable  value.'' 

Dr.  Wayland  comes  to  the  following  general  conclusions ; 

*^1.  Cost,  that  is,  labor  bestowed ^  is  the  foundation  of  ex- 
changeable value,  and  from  which,  ii  can  never,  for  long  periods, 
materiallf/  vary  ;  that  is,  an  article  can  always  be  had  for  what  it 
casts  to  produu  it ;  including  in  this,  the  ordinary  profit  of  the 
producer.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  will,  however,  arise  various 
fluctuations,  depending  upon  the  following  circumstances. 

Other  things  being  equal, 

2.  llie  greater  the  supply,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

8.  The  less  the  supply,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

4.  The  ereater  the  demand,  Uie  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 

5.  The  less  the  demand,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

6.  And  in  general,  cost  being  fixed,  exchangeable  value  is  in- 
versely as  the  supply,  and  directly  as  the  demand. 

7.  Or  still  more  generally,  at  any  particular  time,  exchange- 
able VALUK  WILL  BE  AS  THE  COST,  plus  thc  cffcct  produccd  by 
the  variation  in  supply  and  demand." 
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The  foregoing  principles  of  ooat  and  value,  together  with  the 
assumed  causes  and  facilities  of  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  commodities,  constitute  the  foundation  and  chief  comer- 
stone  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Free  Trade  Party. 
They  originated  substantially  with  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  ;  but  were  much  more  fully  developed  by  Mr. 
Ricardo,  and  more  explicitly  stated  by  Dr.  Wayland,  than  by  Dr. 
Smith.  They  were  but  partially  adopted  by  M.  Say,  and  en- 
tirely discarded  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Political 
Economy. 

Sec.  12.     False  assumption  involved  in  the  Free  Trade  theory  of 

Price. 
This  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  common 
labor,  unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  skill  or  science,  is  a  cer- 
tain rule  or  measure  of  value,  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
thereby  regulates  the  price  of  every  commodity  produced  by  it. 
That  is,  if  one  article  cost  two  days'  labor,  and  another  but  one, 
the  former  cost  precisely  twice  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  its  ex-* 
changeable  value  must  necessarily  be  just  twice  as  much,  plus  or 
minus  the  effect  produced  by  the  variation  in  supply  and  demand 
which  (the  theory  assumes,)  does  not  regulate,  but  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  natural  price.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  untrue  ; 
so  far  from  labor  being  either  a  rule  or  measure  of  value^  by  which 
to  determine  the  co$t^  price,  or  value  of  its  own  products^  its  value 
is  equally  fluctuating  as  the  value  of  its  products  ;  its  value  in  &ot 
depends  mostly  on  Uie  price  or  value  of  its  products  ;  like  every- 
thing else,  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  proportions  between  them  ;  and  an  increased 
demand  for,  and  an  increased  price  for  its  products,  produces  an 
increased  demand  for  labor,  and  raises  its  price  also.  Both  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  both  are  equally  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  in  value,  and  neither  can  be  a  rule  or  measure  by 
which  to  determine  the  price  or  value  of  the  other ;  the  prices  of 
both  are  raised,  depressed,  fixed,  regulated,  and  adjusted  by  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market;  the 
laborer  being  a  seller  of  his  labor,  and  the  hirer  being  the  pur- 
chaser. The  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  tioat  is,  the 
competition  between  buyers  and  sellers,  fixes  and  regulates  the 
price  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  everything ;  while  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  an  article,  has  only  an  indirect  and 
incidental  effect  on  its  price,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
&oility  of  producing  it,  and  thereby  affecting  the  supply.  The 
proportion  oetween  supply  and  demand  is  the   principal  and 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE,  which  DETERMINES  AND  REGULATES  THE  PRICK 

of  an  article,  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it,  is 
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bat  an  iitcidental  cau»e,  which  affects  the  price  indirectly, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  article.  The  frtt 
trade  economuts  have  elevated  the  incident  to  the  rank  of  the  prind- 
pal^  and  degraded  (he  principal  to  the  station  properly  belonging  to 
the  incident. 

Sec.  13.  FaUe  Assumption  of  the  facility  of  Labor  and  Capi- 
talf  changing  from  one  employmeTU  to  another. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  as  above  Quoted  from  Dr.  Wayland, 
also  involves  the  farther  assumption,  that  laborers  can  change, 
and  capital  be  changed,  from  one  employment  to  another  with  as 
much  facility  as  water  runs  down  hill ;  Uiat  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
natural  or  gravitating  tendency,  the  moment  Uie  price  of  an  arti- 
cle falls  below  its  cost,  both  laborers  and  capital,  leave  the  em- 
ployment by  which  it  is  produced,  and  it  ceases  to  be  produced 
until  the  price  rises  ;  and  that  these  shifting  laborers,  and  this 
floating  capital,  are  moved  on  by  some  irresistible  natural  impulse 
and  rush  into  that  species  of  employment,  whose  products  are 
above  the  assumed  standard  of  cost.  In  this  maAner  they  aasume 
that  by  means  of  the  impulses  of  nature,  prices,  trade,  and  all 
human  employment,  if  unrestricted  by  human  laws,  will  regulate 
themselves  with  unerring  certainty,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  wants  of  man,  the  same  as  water  tends,  by  an 
inherent  impulse  or  gravitating  principle,  to  find  its  own  level. 

This  assumption  I  have  drawn  out  in  my  own  language^  but  it 
IS  substantially  the  same  as  that  above  (Quoted  from  Dr.  WaylandT; 
and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it  runs  through  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  Gonde  Eaguet  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  free  trade  writers  of  the  age.  It  contains  about  an  ounce 
of  truth,  to  a  pound  of  error.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the 
character  assumed,  but  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  It  is  much 
stronger  among  an  educated,  than  it  is  among  an  illiterate  people ; 
or  rather  it  does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  latter ;  and  the  as- 
sumption in  its  full  length  and  breath  as  maintained  by  the  free 
trade  ¥rriters,  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  authentic  history. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  have  long  been  about  twice  as 
high  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland.  If  the  theory  were  true,  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  the  average 
wages  for  labor  would  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries,  men  and  capital  would  frequently  change  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  and  the  division  of  employments,  and  the 
productions  of  every  country,  would  be  adapted  to  its  condition, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of  the 
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laboring  olaBses  frdm  one  emfdoyment  to  another,  was  almtfil 
ankoown ;  and  to  this  day,  not  only  the  laboring  classes  of  Asia, 
but  almost  all  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  nearly  as 
much  fixed  and  confined  through  life,  by  the  stem  laws  of 
necessity,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  were  educated,  as  the 
everlasting  hills  and  mountains  are  immoveably  fixed  in  their 
respective  localities.  They  have  and  understand  but  one 
employment,  by  means  of  which  they  can  procure  subsistence,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  work  at  that  through  life ;  and  when  sick 
or  infirm  to  live  on  either  public  or  private  charity,  or  starve. 
Even  among  the  people  of  our  own  free  states,  (the  best  educated 
of  any  peopb  in  me  world  as  a  whole),  periiaps  not  over  one  in 
twentv  dver  attempt  to  change  the  employment  to  which  they 
were  bred ;  and  many  who  do  change  are  injured  by  it.  A  child 
may  be  educated  to  one  employment  as  well  as  another,  but  after 
pursuing  any  one  for  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
mental  and  physical  habits  become  so  adapted  to  it,  that  both 
mind  and  body  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  an  hundred,  are  unfitted 
for  any  other  employment.  All  the  way  in  which  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  persons  in  any  country  engaged  in  the 
diffisrent  employments  can  be  changed,  is  by  the  education  of  the 
youth ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  change  the  employment  of 
laboring  adults. 

It  is  so  also,  with  most  kinds  of  capital.  Direction  may  be  given 
to  it  before  it  is  invested,  but  when  once  invested  in  agriculture, 
real  estate  of  any  kmd,  mills,  factories,  tools  or  maolunery,  it  ia 
invested  forever,  and  can  never  be  recalled.  Though  the  owner 
of  it  may  exchange  it  for  other  property,  yet  U  remains  the  $amt ; 
amd  it  is  the  owner  only  that  is  changed^  and  not  the  capital.  T%e 
truth  if,  only  the  rising  generation  and  newly  created  capital^  can 
he  turned  into  new  channels^  and  established  in  new  employments. 
And  this  can  be  effected  ooiy  during  the  progress  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  means  of  a  system  of  training  and  education,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  self-regu- 
lating operations  of  nature,  for  nature  does  not  teach  man  mech- 
anism, nor  does  it  teach  him  the  laws  of  trade,  nor  any  <^  the 
physical  sciences,  either  by  instinct,  intuition,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  14.  Errors  of  the  Free  Trade  theory^  arising  from  false 
assumptioTis. 
These  positions  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  statistics,  m 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  of  the  free  trade  economists  or  advocates,  result 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  their  two  leading  principles  above 
stated ;  both  of  which  are  assumptions  compounded  of  truth  and 
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fiUseliood,  in  which  the  latter  greatlj  predominates.  These  prin- 
ciples, or  assumed  prinoiples,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  doctrines  of  fatalism  and  necessitarianism,  slightly  modified, 
and  engrafted  upon  the  prinoiples  of  political  economy.  Fatalism 
and  necessitarianism  both  teach  that  man  is  so  utterly  helpless,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  either  conception  or  action  which  does  not 
originate  either  in  the  impulses  of  nature,  or  with  the  special  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  They  deny  man  all  freedom  of 
action,  all-freedom  of  will,  and  aU  power  of  originating  action  of 
any  kind.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  are  a  Httle  more  liberal 
to  him.  While  they  insist  that  the  prices  of  commodities  and  all 
the  laws  of  trade  are  governed  by  the  fixed  and  immutable  phy- 
sical laws  of  the  Universe,  that  men  will  buy  where  they  can  buy 
nominally  the  cheapest,  and  that  man  should  allow  himself  to  float 
down  the  current  of  time  in  accordance  with  these  physical  laws, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  all  the  elements  of  the  material  world, 
without  ever  making  a  struggle  to  resist  or  evade  their  destructive 
influences  upon  him,  they  admit  his  power  to  resist  these  laws  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  insist  that  his  struggles  are  necessarily 
unavailing  to  do  any  good,  and  only  contribute  to  make  his  con- 
dition still  worse. 

Fatalism  and  necessitarianism  deny  that  man  has  any  power  to 
originate  any  action  whatsoever,  whereby  his  condition  may  be 
changed,  or  affected,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  The 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  following  closely  in  their  footsteps,  den^ 
that  he  has  any  power  to  improve  his  condition.  They  admit 
that  he  has  the  power  to  alter  his  condition  and  to  change  his 
&te ;  but  only  to  make  it  worse,  and  never  to  make  it  better. 
They  inculcate  the  principle  that  man  should  always  conform  to 
the  physical  laws  of  Nature ;  while  true  policy,  in  my  view, 
requires  that  he  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of 
nature,  as  explained  in  the  first  chapter  of  these  essays.  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  political  economy,  labors  to  show  the  importance 
of  communities  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  conforming  to 
the  moral  law  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  promote  their  highest 
earthly  good  and  prosperity. 

8kc.  15.  Tables  shotoing  the  prices  of  WhetU  in  England  from 
1120  to  1557. 
Statement  of  the  prices  in  England  of  wheat  per  quarter  of 
eight  Winchc'ster  bushels,  at  various  periods  from  tne  12th  to  the 
16th  century,  in  sterliog  money  of  those  several  periods  ;  and  the 
prices  also  in  the  money  of  the  present  time.  To  which  I  have 
added  a  calculation  of  the  price  or  value,  on  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  money  then  in  circulation  for  each  person  in 
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Europe,  with  the  mmoant  in  ciroulation  in  1840,  oaDin^  lfe% 
amoimt  for  each  person  in  Europe  and  America  at  the  lattet 
period,  eqnal  to  ^5|  and  at  all  the  former  periods  np  to  the  year 
1500,  only  $1.50 ;  in  1600,  $3  and  in  the  year  1700,  $4.50  aa 
stated  in  Section  8  of  Chapter  X. 

Prioe  In  moMf  Price  la  moa&f  OompmtlT*  piln 

of  thatttme.  ofthepiMenttliiMk  perqnartK. 

Inthftywr                                  &      <t  «      dL  ,     «.       dL 

1120,                              2  6  21 

1197,                            18     8  56  196 

1223,                            12  36  126 

1237,                              3     4  10  35 

1243  and  1244,             6  18  63 

1257,  24  72  252 

1258,  a  great  famine,  40  120  420 
•1270,  a  fitmine,           96                288                     1008 

1286,  early  part  of,       2  8               8                         28 

1286,  after  h'yyBtorm,16  48                       168 

1290  and  1294,            16  48                       168 

1299,                              18  5                         17     6 

1317,  before  hanrest,  44  132                       462 

1317,  after  harvest,     14  42                       147 

ld24tol329,Oz.av.    4  7             13  9                   48 

1349, 1361  and  1387,  2  5  3                   18     10 

1359,                           26  8             67  4                239 

1423,  1447  and  1451,  8  16                        56* 

1434,  before  harvest,  26  8            53  4                212 

1434,  after  harvest,       5  4             10  8                  37 

1449  and  1459,             5  10                         35 

1486,                           24  8             32  10                115 

1494  and  1496,             4  5  4                   17     8 

1497  and  1521,          20  26  8                  93 

1553  to  1556,                8  8                         28 

1557,  before  harvest,  53  4             53  4                 186 

1557,  after  harvest,      5  5                        17    6 

Seo.  16.     Average  and  comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  from 
1583  to  1800. 

Summary  statement  of  the  avera^  prices  of  wheat  per  quarter 
of  eight  Winchester  bushels,  at  Oxford,  England,  during  the 
undermentioned  periods ;  also  the  highest  average  and  lowest 
average  for  a  year  daring  each  perioa ;  being  formed  from  an 

*  There  was  in  1270  a  (amine  in  England,  so  severe  that,  aooonling  to 
Peckham,  as  quoted  by  Fleetwood,  "provisions  were  so  scarce  that  parents 
did  eat  their  own  children." 
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ATerage  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  each  year,  taken  at 
Lady-day  (125 th  March)  and  Michaelmas  (29th  Septemher). 
To  which  I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  prices 
on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
at  each  period,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  in  circulation 
from  1840  to  1850. 


Tews. 
1583  to  1590  ayerage, 
1586  highest         '' 
1588  lowest  " 

1601  to  1610  average, 
1608  highest        '< 
1604  lowest  " 

1641  to  1650  average, 
1649  highest        '' 

1642  lowest  « 
1651  to  1660  average, 
1659  highest  '' 
1654  lowest  " 
1691  to  1700  average, 
1698  highest  '« 
1691  lowest          '< 

1701  to  1710  average, 
1710  highest        " 

1702  lowest  « 
1741  to  1750  average, 
1741  highest        '< 
1743  lowest  " 
1751  to  1760  average, 
1757  highest         " 
1760  lowest  " 
1771  to  1780  average, 
1774  highest        " 
1779  lowest  " 
1791  to  1800  average, 
1799  highest         " 
1794  lowest  " 

Sec.  17.     Average  Prices  of  Wheat  from  1801  to  1850. 

Summary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  per  quarter  of  eight  imperial  hushels, 
during  each  decennial   period  from    1801  to    1850 ;    also   the 


Sterlini 

;  money. 

#. 

d. 

Comparative  price. 

21 

lOi 

42s. 

36 

2 

70s. 

14 

H 

28s. 

29 

4 

54s. 

44 

6 

8l8. 

24 

4 

44s. 

46 

7 

73b. 

62 

6 

98s. 

32 

9 

5l8. 

38 

5i 

58s. 

53 

1 

798. 

19 

10 

30s. 

47 

0 

608. 

58 

1 

738. 

29 

11 

388. 

29 

H 

368. 

61 

10 

75b. 

24 

6 

308. 

28 

^^i 

30s. 

43 

3 

458. 

21 

1 

228. 

37 

7 

388. 

60 

5 

608. 

26 

2 

268. 

49 

2i 

468. 

62 

2 

57s. 

34 

8 

32s. 

63 

11 

52s. 

88 

11 

70s. 

49 

5 

408. 
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bigheflt  and  lowest  sTenges  daring  any  year  of  each  peziod,  as 
asoertained  by  the  reoeiven  of  corn  returns.*' 

Money. 


TesfB. 

t. 

d. 

Compcurativie  piioei. 

1801  to  1810  average 

h 

83 

11 

60s. 

1801  highest        " 

119 

6 

90s. 

1803  lowest          « 

58 

10 

44s. 

1811  to  1820  average 

S 

87 

6 

66s. 

1812  highest        <' 

126 

6 

958. 

1815  lowest          « 

65 

7 

498. 

1821  to  1830  average 

s 

59 

5 

52s. 

1825  highest         " 

68 

6 

608. 

1822  lowest           " 

44 

7 

39s. 

1831  to  1840  average 

s 

56 

11 

56s. 

1839  highest        " 

70 

8 

YOs. 

1835  lowest          " 

39 

4 

39». 

1841                      " 

64 

4 

Toar. 

«.      d. 

1842                      " 

57 

3 

1847 

69       9 

1843                      " 

50 

1 

1848 

50      6 

1844                      " 

51 

3 

1849 

44      4 

1845                      « 

50 

10 

1850 

40      3 

1846                      " 

54 

8 

1851  about  39      0 

The  average  prices 

of  wheat 

in  Ghreat  Britain, 

per  quarter,  in 

1845,  1846,  and  1847,  were  ae 

•follows : 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

#. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

t.    It. 

January, 

45 

U 

56 

1 

68    4 

February, 

45 

4 

54 

7* 

73     3| 

March, 

45 

4 

55 

4 

75    4 

April, 

46 

li 

55 

6 

75    4J 

May, 

45 

10 

56 

4 

91     1 

June, 

47 

5 

52 

5 

92  10 

July, 

49 

3 

51 

7 

78  10 

August, 

55 

7 

45 

11 

70     6 

September, 

54 

5 

50 

1 

54     3 

October, 

57  10 

May  29, 

102     5 

November, 

58 

10 

Angusi 

i21, 

62     6 

December, 

57 

10 

28, 

60     4 

Orun  was  higher  in  England  after  harvest  in  1845,  than  it  was 
before  harvest ;  higher  in  October  and  November,  than  it  was  the 
following  winter  and  spring.  There  was  an  alarm  in  the  hXi  of 
1845  of  a  short  crop  which  was  not  justified  by  the  result ;  the 
erop  was  better  than  was  supposed,  and  prices  conseqaently 
deolined  in  the  winter  and  spring  following. 

*  The  Imperial  bushel  containA  nearly  3}^  per  cent,  more  than  the  Win* 
Chester  bushel. 
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TIra  potato  cit^  of  1846,  Med  both  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britam ;  the  ffrain  crop  also  was  short,  which  produced  a  famine 
in  Ireland  and  much  alarm  in  England,  and  prices  went  np  con- 
stantly from  September  1846  nntil  the  last  of  May,  1847,  when 
they  attained  their  maximum  of  nearly  108s.  per  quarter,  or  |8 
per  bushel  The  high  prices,  together  with  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  and  allowing  free  trade  in  grain  and  flour,  invited  large 
importations,^  and  caused  great  speculations  in  those  articles. 
The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1847, 
consisted  of  over  twenty-one  million  bushels  of  wheat,  nearly 
ffty  million  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  over  three  million  and 
six  hvndred  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  besides  connderable  quan-  * 
titles  of  meal.  The  markets  became  overstocked  and  glutted, 
prices  began  to  fall  early  in  June,  and  fell  constantly,  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  much  of  the  wheat  which  was  purchased  in 
May  at  over  100s.  per  quarter,  was  sold  the  last  of  August  and 
in  September  at  from  50s.  to  62s. 

The  result  of  so  large  importations  was,  that  the  balance  of 
trade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain,  large  amounts  of  specie 
were  exported  to  pay  that  balance,  a  panic  was  produced,  several 
banks  f&iled,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile  firms 
fidled,  whose  liabilities  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
doUara 

Sec.  18.  Campaaison  of  the  populaHon  tmih  the  products  of 
Wheat f  and  prices  at  different  periods  ;  showing  the  poverty 
of  the  People, 

The  &cts  stated  in  the  foregoing  three  sections  are  of  a  very 
eorious  and  interesting  character,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
from  about  2,300,000  in  the  year  1200,  to  18,527,439,  beside 
the  army  and  navy,  by  the  census  of  1841.  It  amounted  in  the 
year  1500  to  about  3,800,000  ;  in  1600,  to  about  5,000,000, 
and  in  1750,  to  only  about  7,800,000.  In  selecting  the  exam- 
ples, I  have  endeavored  to  take  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the 
medium  prices,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  a  ftdr  view  of 
thto  prod^ous  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  English 
market.  On  looking  at  the  comparative  prices  (which  are  the 
Teal  standard,  on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  at  difierent  periods),  the  reader  will  see  that  they 
were  the  lowest  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  they  ever  were.  In  all  the  numerous  examples  I  have  found 
for  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  sisteenth  cen- 
tury, there  are  very  few  where  the  comparative  price  was  less 
than  208.  per  quarter,  many  more  where  the  comparative  prices 
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were  each  oyer  lOOs.  per  quarter ;  and  the  femine  prioee  mn 
from  200s.  to  lOOSs.  per  quarter. 

The  returns  were  made  annnally,  without  any  omisdons,  and  may 
he  depended  upon  from  the  year  1583  ;  and  from  that  year  to  the 
year  1680,  the  average  comparative  price  of  each  decennial  period, 
was  over  408.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  ninety- 
seven  years  over  568.  per  quarter ;  while  Uie  average  comparative 
price  of  each  decennial  period  from  1700  to  1760,  was  less  than 
438.  per  quarter  ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  sixty  years  bat 
3  7s.  per  quarter.  The  comparative  prices  of  wheat  were  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  on  an  average  during  the  former  than 
they  were  during  the  latter  of  those  periods,  though  the  population 
was  about  thirty  per  cent,  greater  during  the  ktter  period  than 
the  former. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  in  1485» 
England  was  mostly  a  graring  country ;  fiimines  and  &inin^ 
prices  were  frequent,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables  ;  and  the 
prices  would  indicate  and  confirm  the  history  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  ofben  sufiered  severely,  and  died  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  for  want  of  food.  The  populaticm  was 
sparse,  the  people  poor,  and  the  exports  of  the  country  mostly 
confined  to  wool,  a  few  coarse  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  tin  and 
lead.  Some  wheat  was  exported  between  the  years  1696  and  1767, 
but  very  little  at  any  other  period.  Agriculture  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  the  annual  crop 
of  wheat  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  only  16,500,000 
bushels ;  which  is  less  than  the  present  annual  crop  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  only  one  seventh  part  the  present  annual  crop  of  England 
and  Wales.  But  the  prices  would  indicate  that  the  annual  crop 
was  then  (about  the  year  1688)  not  only  much  more  certain  and  re« 
gular,  but  generally  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  ordinarily 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  collected  by  McOulloch,  in  his 
Oom.  Diet.,  title  Bread,  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  only  the  wealthy  of  England  lived  on  wheat  bread ; 
that  their  servants  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  lived  on 
rye,  barley,  and  oat  bread,  and  were  so  poor  they  could  not 
a^ord  to  live  on  wheat;  and  even  as  late  as  1758,  it  was  esti* 
mated,  that  but  little,  if  any  more  than  half  of  the  people  lived  on 
wheat.  The  consumption  of  wheat  during  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  as  large  in  Great  Britain  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  in  any  of  our  free  States,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  our  free  States  will  average.  Rye  and  Indiim  corn,  which 
are  extensively  used  in  our  free  States,  are  thought  by  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  (who  get  good  wages), 
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mite  too  eoane  fare  for  their  delioato  palates.  What  has  pro- 
daced  this  change  ?  Should  it  oot  be  mostlj  attributed  to  the 
prodigious  increase  in  the  yalue  of  their  mining  and  manufacture 
ing  industry  ? 

MoCulIoch  says  in  his  statistics,  title  Vital  Statistics,  ^4f  any 
proof  were  wanted  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  food  and  the 
unhealthy  dwellings  of  the  English  people  down  to  the  17th 
oentury,  it  would  be  found  in  the  famines  and  plagues  which  still 
prevailed  with  little  mitigation.  They  occurred  in  1407,  1440, 
1477,  1486,  1493,  1500,  1506,  1510,  1517,  1528,  1546,  1551, 
1567, 1568,  1563,  1569,  1585,  1592,  1593,  16Q6,  1625,  1636, 
and  1665.  In  1407  it  was  computed  that  30,000  persons  died 
within  a  short  time  in  London,  while  the  mortality  was  still  higher 
in  the  country  towns."  He  shows  that  the  plague  and  other 
diseases  swept  off  in  1593,  about  31,891  of  the  popdation  of 
London,  comprising  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
mortality  in  1625  was  31  per  cent. ;  in  1636,  13  per  cent.,  and 
in  1665,  no  less  than  43  per  cent.,  amounting  to  56,558. 

No  wonder  need  be  excited,  that  plague,  dysentery,  fevers  and 
a  numerous  train  of  other  diseases  were  often  brought  on  by 
want  of  food,  comfortable  dwellings,  lodging  and  clothing,  and 
swept  off  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  difference  in  the  productiye  industry  and  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  tiie  ratio  of  mortality  has  declined 
nearly  one  half  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  centuries ; 
and  that  the  increase  of  the  population  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  was  usually  only  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  a  century, 
although  it  was  nearly  15  per  cent,  eveiy  ten  years,  during  the 
bloody  wars  of  that  nation  with  Napoleon. 

Sec.  19.  Rent  of  landj  wheat  produced  per  acre,  awl  prices  of 
labor  tn  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
It  18  said  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  Engknd,  Ghap.  lY.,  that 
*^  Sir  T.  Collum  'supposes  4d.  per  acre  to  have  been  about  the 
average  rate  at  which  land  was  let,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th 
century ;  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was 
48.  6d.,  and  the  average  produce  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
A  century  earlier,  according  to  the  law  book  entitled  Fleta,  land 
often  yielded  only  three  times  the  quantity  sown.  At  a  later 
period,  sixty-one  acres  in  the  manor  of  Hawsted  produced  seventy 
quarters  of  wheat  annually,  on  an  average  of  three  years." 
**  There  are  items  in  the  Hawsted  accounts,  showing  that  sixty 
persons  were  paid  for  one  day  2d.  each  to  weed  the  com."  This 
was  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
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The  fonr  pence  rent  per  acre  above  referred  to,  wis  equal  in 
the  weight  of  coin,  to  1 2d.  of  the  money  of  l^e  present  time; 
and  when  the  amount  of  money  in  circalation  for  each  person  at 
that  time  is  compared  with  the  amonnt  at  this  time  (1850,)  the 
rent  was  equal  to  3s.  6d.  sterling,  or  about  eighty-four  cents  per 
acre.  The  two  pence  per  day  for  labor  in  the  14th  century,  was 
equal  in  weight  of  coin  to  about  5}d.  of  sterling  money  at  pre- 
sent, and  equal  in  comparative  value  to  about  Is.  7d.,  or  thir^- 
eight  cents  of  the  money  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Chronioum,  that  worlcmen  took  their  wages 
in  1351  in  wheat  at  the  price  of  16d.  per  bushel ;  the  nominal 
price  being  as  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I  have 
added  the  amount  in  money  of  the  present  time,  and  the  compa- 
rative value. 

Weeders  and  haymakers  per  day, 
Reapers,  '' 

Masons  and  tilers,  " 

Other  laborers,  ** 

Farm  servants  per  year, 
Bailiff  or  overseer,      " 
A  first  hind,  « 

Garter  and  shepherd,  ^' 
Gowherd  and  swineherd, 
A  woman  servant, 

These  yearly  wages  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  statute  of  13 
Richard  II.,  Chap.  2  (about  the  year  1400;)  and  it  is  presumed 
khey  are  beside  food  and  lodging,  though  that  does  not  appear  by 
the  act. 

Sbc.  20.   Value  of  Skips,  Iron,  Wool  a/nd  WUus  tvi  FUmden^ 

f»  1470. 
In  1470,  seven  Spanish  ships  loaded  with  iron^  wine,  fruits  and 
wool,  on  their  voyage  to  Flanders,  were  captured  by  some 
English  vessels,  and  brought  to  England.  The  owners  appHed  to 
the  King,  Henry  VT.,  for  redress,  and  exhibited  on  ^ath  an  ac- 
count of  the  burden  and  value  of  the  ships,  and  prices  at  whioh 
the  merchandize  would  have  sold  in  Flanders.  The  tonnage  of 
the  seven  ships  was  as  follows  :  one  of  40  tons ;  one  of  70  tons  ; 
one  of  100  tons ;  two  of  1 10  tons  each ;  and  two  of  120  tona 
each.  Their  nominal  value  per  ton,  as  sworn  to,  and  the  value 
of  the  merdiandiie,  is  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I 
have  added  their  value  in  weight  of  ooin  of  the  presmt  time,  and 
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Ae  oompumtiTe  Wne  wfaffn  taking  ihe  anumnt  of  dronlating 
money  into  consideration. 

Yalne  In  monej  of         OompintlTtt 
YaliM  sworn  Uk  tlM  present  tlma^  Tains. 

Ships  per  ton,                 jS  1.48.  £2,00b.  £  7^ 

Bordeaux  wine  pr.  pipe,     6                         9.15  35 

Bastard  wines  per  pipe,     5                         8.2  29 

Iron  per  ton,                     1 1  17.12  63 

Wool  pr.  sack  of  196  lbs.   5                         8.2  29 

The  nominal  valne  of  the  wool  as  clainied,  is  a  little  oyer  6d. 
sterling  per  pound ;  and  its  comparative  valoe  abont  d4d.  or  68 
eents  per  povnd  of  oar  money ;  and  the  eomparatiye  yalae  of  the 
irai  about  $300  per  ton.  Iron  most  have  been  extremely  scarce 
at  that  period,  otnerwise  it  could  not  hare  been  so  very  valuablci 
when  the  price  of  labor  was  so  low. 

Sec.  21.  Exports  of  EngloAitd  in  1354,  amd  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

This  view  of  the  value  and  scarcity  of  iron,  and  the  value  of 
wool,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  statements,  extracted  from 
Chap.  lY.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Engknd.  ''  The  most 
ancient  record  which  presents  a  general  view  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  England,  is  an  account  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  England,  and  the  amount  of  customs  pud 
on  them  for  the  year  1354.  The  exports  here  mentioned  are 
about  31, 651 1  sacks  of  wool  at  £6  per  sack  ;  3036  cwts.  of  wool 
at  40s.  per  cwt. ;  65  woolfels,  (sheep  and  lamb  skins  with  the 
wool  on,)  valued  at  21s.  8d. ;  hides  to  the  value  of  £89  5b  ; 
4,774 J  pieces  of  cloth  at  40s.  each;  and  8,06 H  pieces  of 
worsted  stuff  at  16s.  8d.  each.  Total  value  of  exports  £212,338  5s. 
paying  customs  to  the  amount  of  iS8 1,846  12s.  2d.  Wool  would 
therefore  i^pear  by  this  account  to  have  constituted  about  thir- 
teen fourteenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  Kingdom."  From 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  also  some- 
times e^)orted,  which  are  omitted  in  the  above  account.  The 
author  remarks, ''  It  may  be  presumed  also,  that  iron  was  occa- 
sionally exported  during  this  period,  from  Ihe  statute  28  Edward 
III.,  ch.  5,  (passed  m  1354,)  which  enacts  that  no  »on, 
whether  made  in  England  or  imported,  shall  be  carried  out  of  the 
country." 

The  nominal  value  of  the  exports  of  England  in  1354,  above 
referred  to,  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  time,  and 
their  comparative  value,  taking  the  amount  of  money  in  ciroula* 
tion  ii4o  consideration,  and  estimatinff  the  sack  of  wool  the  same 
as  th<»  present  English  sack  or  pack,  240  lbs.,  and  the  pieces 
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of  doth  and  worsted  stuff  at  aO  yards 
follows : 

Export  Tilae 
stated. 

each  piece,  would  be  as 

Tahie  in  money       Oampanitn 
of  present  time.             Tshuc 

7,596,370  lbs.  wool  in  sacki  at     6d.  pr.  lb. 
340,032  lbs  wool  in  cwts.  at     4k  pr.  lb. 
65  woolfels  at                     4    each. 
143,235  yds.  cloth  at             Is.  4    per  yd. 
241,845  yds.  wore'd  st'fis,  at      6|  per  yd. 

Is.    4d. 

11 

11 
3     61- 
1     6 

$1  17 

84 

80 

3  10 

1  32 

The  cloth  exported  was  mostly  of  a  coarse  quality  in  an  nnfin- 
ished  condition,  and  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  colored  and  fin- 
ished. The  condition  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  England  most 
haye  been  deplorable  indeed  in  the  12th,  ISth,  J 4th  and  15tb 
centuries ;  when  the  comparative  value  of  their  wages  was  <Hi1y 
from  23  to  40  cents  per  day,  and  about  $31  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging ;  the  comparative  price  of  common  woollen 
cloth  from  $2  to  $3  per  yard  ;.  fine  wool  from  84  cents  to  $1  per 
ponnd,  and  coarse  wool  perhaps  half  as  high  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  grain  and  provisions  on  the  average  much  higher 
than  they  are  now,  and  often  from  two  to  five  times  as  high. 
The  Bufferings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  particularly  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  must  have  been  constantly  great  for  want  of 
comfortable  clothing  and  dwellings;  and  when  the  crops  were 
short  and  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  their  sufferings  must  have 
often  been  intense  for  want  of  food.  These  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  old,  having 
been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  mor- 
tality of  adults,  taking  the  years  of  plague  and  other  pestilences 
into  consideration,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  the  present  Ume. 

Sec.  22.  Prices  of  rents^  wagesy  provisums,  £fc,  in  tht  thirteadk 
amd  fourteenth  centuries. 
Mr.  Hallam  estimated  the  average  price  of  rents  of  arable 
lands,  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  at  6d.  per  acre ;  the 
average  prices  of  wheat  4s.  per  quarter  of  8  bushek,  and  Wley 
and  oats  in  proportion ;  sheep  at  aboutj  or  a  little  leas  than  Is. 
each ;  oxen  at  lOs.  to  12b.  each ;  and  butchers'  meat,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YI.,  ( 1425  to  1464,)  at  1^  farthings  per  lb.  The 
statute  of  laborers,  in  1350,  fixed  the  wages  of  reapers  during 
the  harvest  at  3^d.  per  day,  they  finding  themselves ;  that  the 
statute  of  1444  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  5d  ,  and  those  of  com- 
mon workmen  in  building  at  3^d.,  and  established  the'  yearly 
wages  of  a  chief  hind,  or  shepherd,  at  £l  4s.,  with  food ;  and 
those  of  a  common  servant  in  husbandry,  at  but  188.  4d.,  with 
meat  and  drink.  These  pnces  were  established  by  law  as  the 
maximum  prices  which  could  be  demanded  by  laborers,  and  Hal- 
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lam  thinks  them  aboye  the  ayerage  rate  of  wages  paid  at  those 
periods.  In  a  note  it  is  said,  '^In  the  Archseelogia,  yol.  xyiii., 
p.  281,  ve  haye  a  bailiff's  account  of  expenses  in  1387,  where  it 
appears  that  a  ploughman  had  6d.  per  week,  and  5s.  a  year  in 
addition,  with  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems  to  haye  been 
only  pottage. 

Taking  these  prices,  stating  their  amount  in  money  of  the 
present  time,  and  their  oomparatiye  amomit,  taking  the  amount 
of  eiroulating  money  into  consideration,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows : 


Prloe  Hated. 

PHeolnmoneyar 
the  prMent  time. 

OomDanitfye 
pnoo. 

9,    d. 

«.      dL 

Rent  of  land  per  acre,                 0  6 

1      3 

$1    10 

Wheat  per  quarter,                        4  0 

10     0 

9  00 

Sheep,                                           1  0 

2     6 

2  20 

An  ox,                                         11  0 

27     6 

25  00 

Meat  per  lb.,                                     1^  far.           | 

5i 

Reapers  per  day  in  1350,  with- 

out board,                                     3^ 

9 

66 

By  statute  in  1444, 

Reapers  per  day  without  board,        5 

10 

73 

Laborers  in  building  per  day,           3| 

7 

50 

Shepherds  per  year,                iSl  4  0 

48     0 

42 

Farm  laborers  per  year,                18  4 

36     8 

32  00 

Ploughman  per  week,  in  1387,         7^ 

1     3 

1  10 

Sec.  23.  Comparative  condUion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
fourteenth  amd  nineteenth  centv/nes. 
These  facts  show  that  the  oomparatiye  prices  of  the  rent  of 
land  and  the  wages  of  labor  were  much  lower  than  the  products 
of  labor,  when  we  compare  them  with  present  prices.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  at  that  early  age,  the 
physical  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  and  the  standard  of  agriculture, 
were  in  so  low  and  rude  a  condition,  and  agricultural  implements 
of  so  rude  a  character,  that  labor  was  not  yery  produotiye ;  and 
that  it  then  required  about  three  times  as  much  labor  to  culti- 
yate  agriculturu  products,  and  eyen  to  raise  animals  in  that  cold 
climate,  as  is  now  require^.  Eyen  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  of 
the  present  day,  need  not  enyy  the  lot  and  condition  of  their  an- 
cestors, at  any  time  prior  to  the  18th  century.  The  oomparatiye 
price  of  common  agricultural  labor  per  annum,  was  then  about 
$30  to  $40  ;  now  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  much.  Then 
they  liyed  on  bread  made  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  with  pottage, 
and  a  little  coarse  meat,  barley  broth,  and  water  gruel ;  now  they 
liye  mostly,  and  the  manufacturing  laborers  entirely,  on  wheat 
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bread  ;  tbe  latter  have  an  abundance  of  meat,  good  dotbing  and 
comfortable  dwellings  ;  and  tbeir  earnings  are  generally  bo  great 
as  to  famish  the  means  to  gratify,  and  in  their  present  ignorant 
state,  tempt  them  to  indiuge  in  frequent  dissipation.  These 
facts  and  results  are  confirmed  not  only  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Jacob  and  Mr.  McCullooh,  but  by  numerous  other  British 
authors. 

Sec.  24.  Table  of  Prices  in  the  sixteenih  oenttuy. 
Many  facts  in  relation  to  prices  in  England  during  the  16th 
century,  taken  from  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  tables,  are  published  in 
Chap.  VIL  of  Book  VI.  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  En^d, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted  and  the  price  in  money 
of  the  present  time,  and  also  the  comparative  priee  added. 


Price  BtatwL 

PrioelnmoDfl] 

r       Com. 

orpraMntflme 

prtoa. 

Ye«. 

«. 

«L 

«.     dL 

Mason's  wages  per  day, 

1500 

0 

4 

0     6 

$0   50 

do.  allowed  for  diet. 

u 

2 

3 

24 

do.  wages  per  day, 

1775 

1 

0 

I 

50 

House-pamtera  do. 

i< 

1 

0 

1 

50 

Common  laborers  per  day. 

8 

8 

33 

Ditchers  and  hedgers  do. 

1590 

4 

4 

16 

Ghurdener                     do. 

ic 

6 

6: 

25 

Pigeons  per  doaen, 

1500 

4 

6| 

60 

Eggs  per  hundred, 

a 

6a7 

11 

80 

Chickens, 

u 

1 

li 

12 

A  goose, 

u 

3a4 

H 

42 

A  lamb, 

a 

6 

10 

73 

An  ox. 

u 

11 

8 

19     6 

17  00 

A  heifer. 

u 

9 

0 

15     0 

13  00 

A  fat  cow, 

1589 

60 

0 

62    0 

28  00 

A  milch  cow, 

i€ 

33 

4 

34    6 

15  00 

A  fat  goose, 

U 

1  tol4d. 

1     2 

54 

A  turkey. 

U 

1 

4 

1  ^ 

63 

Pigeons  per  doien, 

1590 

1 

0 

^   \ 

50 

Butter  per  lb., 

u 

4 

4 

16 

Beef  per  stone  of  14  lbs., 

1597 

1 

llto26d.2     1' 

90 

Cheese  per  lb.. 

(( 

3 

.11 

11 

Sugar  per  lb., 

ic 

1 

4 

56 

Stockings  per  pair. 

1525 

2 

4 

3  11 

2  80 

Shoes  per  pair. 

i4 

1 

4 

8    7 

1  86 

Stockings  per  pair 
Men's  dboes. 

1590 

2 
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2    9 

1  31 
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1 
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1     61 
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Paper  per  quire, 

1570 

3 

s! 
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*     d. 

A     d. 

Candles  per  lb., 

1678 

n 

3§ 

16 

A  shirt, 

1589 

1     8 

1     8| 

85 

Soap  per  lb., 

c< 

8 

8| 

S3 

CoalB  per  cauldron, 

1590 

9     0 

9     3i 

4  40 

Master  mason  per 

day* 

1601 

1     2 

1     2 

52 

Common  laborer 

do: 

u 

10 

10 

37 

It  appears  that  the  oomparative  price  of  labor  was  as  low  in 
the  16ui  century  as  it  was  during  die  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries ;  while  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and  clothing 
were  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher.  In  fact,  labor  was  not  very 
productive,  and  there  was  no  great  demand  for  it,  until  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine  and  the  invention  and  introduction 
of  the  spinning-jenny  and  other  machinery,  the  latter  part  of  the 
ISth  century;  and  as  population  increased,  the  demand  for  pro- 
visions and  all  the  comforts  of  life  increased  also,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  depressed. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  retrograde  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  all  agricultural  countries,  which  have  but  little  manu- 
facturing industry.  England  in  the  16th  century,  and  Ireland  at 
the  present  time,  are  not  solitary  instances.  Were  it  not  for  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  suffering  among  the  laboring  classei 
would  be  nearly  as  great  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  25.   Contract  Prices  of  provisions  and  labor  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Grunwichy  from  1730  to  1835. 
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The  nnmber  of  inmates  of  the  hospital  in  1830  is  stated  to 
have  been  2,710.  The  quantities  of  provisions  consumed  must 
haye  been  large,  and  the  prices  wholesale,  not  retail ;  but  as  it  is 
located  only  five  miles  from  London  where  provisions  and  labor 
are  the  highest  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  may  be 
regarded  as  about  equal  to  the  average  of  retail  prices  throuehout 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  A  chiddron  of  coals,  (36  bushelsj 
generally  weighs  about  3,000  lbs.  or  nearly  27  owt.  gross; 
and  is  equal  to  nearly  two  cords  of  hard  wood  of  average  Quality. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  1y30  was 
about  7^00,000,  and  in  1830  about  16,200,000 ;  so  that  during 
the  century  the  demand  for  provisions  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  supply  of  laborers  more  than  doubled  ;  and  though  the  com- 
parative prices  of  provisions  kept  pace  with  ihe  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  nearly  doubled  also ;  yet  the  demand  for  labor 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  laborers,  and  the  comparative 
wages  of  carpenters  and  masons  more  than  doubled  during  the 
century.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  most  kinds  of  cloUiing, 
coal  for  fuel,  and  salt,  declined  in  price  during  this  period,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  wages  of  labor  would  command  nearly 
twice  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggregate  in  1830,  as 
they  would  in  1730. 

8bc.  26.  Exports  from  London  to  France^  and  Prices  of  iht 
same  in  1751 ;  and  the  official  value  of  goods. 
An  account  of  the  export  of  certain  articles  from  the  port  of 
London  to  France,  during  the  year  1751,  and  the  Custom-llouse 
value  of  the  same,  which  was  the  official  value  fixed  in  the  year 
1696.     See  Lex  Mercatoria,  515  to  520. 

Brass,  wrought,  cwt.. 
Copper,  do 

Lron,  tons, 

Cast-iron  do. 

Iron  do. 

Iron,  wrought,  lbs. 
Lead,  cwt. 
Shot,     do. 
Tin,      do. 
Gunpowder,  lbs. 
Coals,  chaldrons. 
Earthenware,  pieces. 
Glass,  do. 

Stoneware,        do. 
Butter,  firkins. 
Cheese,  owts., 
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14     0 
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6,134 

2     0 

0  pr.cwt. 

1,832 
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0  14 
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3  15 
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800 

0     0 
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1     5 
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0    0 
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7,200 

0     0 
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200 

0     0 

2 
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1     0 

0 
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Quantity.  Priee. 

Coffee,  lb§.,       -  -  14,896 

Rice,  lbs.,         -  -  632,464 

Pepper,  lbs.,      -  -  219,699 

Pimento,  lbs.,    -  -  56,459 

Raisios,  lbs.,      -  -  1,200  nearly, 

Tobacco,  lbs.,    -  -  3,270,688 

Beans,  qrs.,       -  -  1,765 

Wheat,  qrs.,     -  -  57,380 

Wheat  meal,  qrs.,  -  1,582 

Barley,  qrs.,      -  -  410 

Rye,  qrs.,         -  -  5,200 

Oats,  qrs.,         -  -  200 

Cloths,  long,     -  -  556 

Do.    short,  -  81 

Frieze,  yards,    -  -  250 

Flannel,  do.      -  -  1,730 

Linen,     do.      -  -  3,000 

Do.  ells,        -  -  19,100 

Diaper,  yards,  -  210 

Wool,  sheep's,  lbs.,  -  26,988 

Do.  lamb's,  lbs.,  -  250 

Shoes,  doi.  pairs,  -  280 

Hats,dos.         .  .  10 

Cordage,  tons,  -  -  130 

Hemp,  owt,     -  -  768                0  17  to  22is. 

Total  value,        -  -  £272,199  16  10 

Among  the  imports  from  France  into  London  the  same  year, 
1751,  are  stated  the  following  articles  : 

Price. 
£     $.     d. 
Cambrics,  snp.  half  pieces,       -  20,506   at    1     0    0 

Cotton  yam,  lbs.,         -  -  896   ««     0     1     6 

Thread,  lbs.,    -  -  -  3,621    "     0  15    0 

Twist,  doa.,     -  -  -  252    "     0  10     0 

Linen,  ells,      ...  6,581    ^<     0     1     8 

Iron,  tons,       -  -  -  11    «  12  10     0 

Indigo,  lbs.,     -  .  .  657,441    "026 

Eggs,  -  .  -  6,000    "     0    2  per  100 

From  the  account,  I  infer  that  the  official  value  of  cast-iron  is 
i&12  lOs.  per  ton;  of  bar-iron,  £12  10s.  per  ton;  of  bolt  and 
Tod-iron,  £17  10s. ;  and  of  wrought  iron  made  into  chain  cables, 
anchors,  &c.  i&40  per  ton.  The  prices  of  all  the  articles  stated 
in  the  foregoing  taUe  may  be  regarded  as  their  official  value  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  their  average  market  value  in  Great 
Bricain  in  1696,  (when  the  standard  of  official  values  was  adopted,) 
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and  duriag  several  preceding  years.  In  this  view,- it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  in  aiding  the  inquirer  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  present  time,  and  their  prioes 
in  1696. 

Mr.  Baine,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manofactnre,  p.  351, 
gives  the  official  valuation  of  cotton  goods,  and  their  average 
declared  or  market  value  in  1820,  as  follows: 

OmoiAL  Valus. 

Valae  In  English     In  dollare  Arenm^ntm 

money.  and  oentaw  of  market  tbL 

£     i,     d.  £    §.      d. 

Calicoes,  white  or  plun,  per  yard,  0     1     3     $0  30      0  0     6 

Do.     printed  or  checked  do.        0     16  36       0  0     B| 

Muslins,  white  or  plain,         do.        0     18  40       0  0     7} 

Do.     printed  or  checked  do.       0     1  10  44       0  0     9| 

Cot.  and  linen  cloth,  mixed  do.        0     13  30       0  0     8| 

Fustians,  velvets,  &c.,  do.       0    2    6  60      0  0  10^ 

Lace  and  patent  net,  do.        008  16       003 

Counterpanes  each,  do.        0  10     0       2  40       0  3     2^ 

Stockings  per  pair,  do.        0    2     6  60       0  0  111 

Cotton  sewing  thread  per  lb.  0     4     0  96       0  3     3^ 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn  per  112  lbs.  10     0     0     48  00      7  5     0 

The  jSlO  per  1 12  lbs.  for  twist  and  yarn  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
Is.  9Jd.  or  43  cents  per  lb.  These  are  the  only  data  I  have 
met  with  of  the  standard  adopted  in  1696  fixing  the  official  value 
of  goods.  They  show  the  value  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths  about 
the  same — that  is,  linen  Is.  4d.  per  yard,  plain  cotton  calicoes, 
muslins,  shirtings,  sheetings,  &c..  Is.  3d  ;  printed,  dyed,  or 
colored.  Is.  6d.,  and  flannel  made  of  wool  only  Is.  per  yard. 
They  show  also  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  on  prices.  The 
prices  of  cotton  yarn  per  lb.  indicate  that  raw  cotton  must  have 
been  much  cheaper  at  that  time,  (1696,)  when  the  demand  for 
it  in  Europe  was  very  trifling,  than  it  was  in  1780,  when  the 
demand  was  about  five  times  as  great  as  at  the  former  period. 
The  cotton  is  said  to  waste  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving, 
and  spinning  about  1^  ob^  in  a  pound,  and  that  100  lbs.  of  cotton 
will  make  only  about  90  lbs.  of  yarn ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  on 
coarse  cotton,  the  waste  is  estimated  at  II  lbs.  in  100.  If  the 
yarn  was  worUi  only  Is.  9id.  per  lb.  the  yam  spun  out  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  was  worth  less  than  Is.  7|d.  Both  the  cotton  and  the 
cotton  yarn  were  mostly  imported'  from  India,  where  the  yarn 
was  spun  bv  females,  whose  labor  was  only  2d.,  or  4  cents 
per  day.  Perhaps  the  value  of  the  cotton  might  have  beea 
estimated  higher  than  the  labor  of  spinning  it  even  on  a  one- 
thread  wheel.  Call  the  cotton  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  it  would  leave 
but  9^d.  for  spinning ;  and  even  this  price  is  less  than  half  the 
average  price  of  cotton  in  England  in  1780|  which  is  stated  hj 
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Mr.  Bftine  at  about  d2d.  per  lb.  The  probability  is,  that  none 
bat  a  veiy  inferior  quality  of  cotton  was  span  as  early  as  1696, 
for  sale  in  yam,  as  the  official  value  of  cotton  sewing  thread  is 
stated  at  48.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  cotton  yarn. 

8ec.  27.  Official  and  declared  values  of  the  leading  articles 
exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1834. 
Account  of  the  official  and  also  the  declared  or  market  value 
of  the  British  and  Irish  products  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1832  and  1834,  to 
which  I  have  added  the  per  cent,  which  the  declared  values  bear 
to  the  official  values.  See  Ist  Murray's  Encyclopssdia  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

In  1832.  In  1834. 

£  £  £  £ 


By  comparing  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  table  and  the  per 
cent,  which  their  declared  or  market  value  bears  to  the  official 
value  of  the  same  articles  as  stated  in  section  26,  the  reader  can 
ealoulate  not  only  the  variations  in  price,  the  rise  in  many  cases, 
as  well  as  the  fall  in  others,  but  he  can  also  calculate  the  average 
Custom  House  price  per  yard,  pound,  ton,  &c.,  of  many  of  the 
articles.  It  shows  many  curious  facts.  Hardware  and  cutlery 
advanced  in  price  about  60  per  cent.,  while  iron,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  material  of  which  they  are  made,  fel  50  per 
cent.  See  Sec.  31,  of  this  chapter.  The  price  of  cotton  yarn 
was,  comparatively,  little  lower  in  1832  than  in  1696;  though 
the  price  of  cotton  as  I  have  estimated  it  was  lOd.  per  lb.  in 
1696  and  only  about  6Jd.  duty  paid,  in  1832  ;  and  the  process 
of  picking,  carding,  roving  and  spinning  by  machinery,  enabled  a 
given  number  of  persons  to  produce  at  least  30  times  as  many 
pounds  of  yarn  at  the  latter,  as  they  could  at  the  former  period. 
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Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  woollen  and  linen  yam,  botJi 
of  which  are  spnn  and  mostly  woven  also  by  machinery.  One 
person  can  tend  two  or  three  power  looms,  and  weave  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  mnoh  as  in  the  old-fiishioned  hand  looms,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  fly-shnttle,  which  was  as  late  as  1788. 
These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  dedine 
in  the  prices  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  ako  in 
hardware  and  cutlery  and  the  metals  generally,  and  the  dimina- 
tion  of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  oy  means  of  the  invention, 
introduction  and  improvement  in  machinery  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  though  wages  have  increased,  yet  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  in  England  must  have  increased  also,  most  enor- 
mously. 

The  labor  saved  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton  into  yam  by  means  of  machinery,  must  be  at 
least  96  per  cent.,  while  the  saving  in  weaving  is  only  from  80  to 
90  per  cent. ;  and  yet  the  decline  in  the  price  of  woven  fabrics 
up  to  1832  was  about  twice  as  great  as  on  cotton  yam.  This 
shows  the  effect  of  American  competition  in  woven  fitbrics. 
While  the  British  manufacturers  must  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  sale  of  cotton  cloths,  they  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  cotton  yam  without  a  competitor;  and  as  Germany, 
Russia,  and  all  the  nations  of  Nortibera  Europe,  are  but  little 
advanced  in  manufacturing,  have  but  few  manufacturers,  few 
skilful  workmen,* and  very  little  machineiy,  or  capital  invested 
in  spinning  cotton,  and  manufactures  are  mostly  of  a  domestio 
character,  families  find  it  cheaper  to  buy^  cotton  yam  at  bigh 
prices,  and  to  weave  it  themselves,  than  to  buy  the  cloth  already 
woven. 

The  British  exports  in  1845  of  plain  or  white  calicoes,  shirting 
and  sheetings,  which  come  into  competition  with  American  goods, 
amounted  to  613,138,645  yards,  at  the  declared  value  of 
£8,302,919.  The  weight  of  cotton  yam  reported  as  exported 
in  those  goods  amounted  to  146,897,796  pounds,  at  an  average 
value  of  only  Is.  lid.  The  same  year,  the  cotton  yarn  exported, 
exclusive  of  thread,  amounted  to  131,937,935  pounds,  valued  at 
X6, 596,897  sterling,  equal  to  Is.  per  poun4  o^  yam.  On 
comparing  the  number  of  yards  exported  with  the  pounds  of  yam 
contained  in  them,  it  appears  that  each  pound  of  yam  was  made 
into  nearly  4^  yards  of  cloth ;  and  this  4\  yards  of  doth  is  sold, 
in  consequence  of  American  competition,  at  only  Ij^d.  or  three 
cents  more  than  a  pound  of  yam ;  so  that  the  only  compensatioti 
the  manufacturer  got  for  weaving  it,  (if  the  yarn  was  sold  at  fiair 
prices,)  was  IJd.  for  4 J  yards,  or  a  little  over  Jd.  sterling,  or  J  a 
cent  per  yard.  If  the  cloth  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  the  profits 
on  the  yarn  must  have  been  very  great. 
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Sec.  28.  Official  amd  deciared  Values  of  BriHsk  Exports  annuallf 
from  1798  to  1845  ;  a/nd  the  Amownt  to  the  Z7.  States  since  1821. 
Aoeount  of  the  Official  and  Declared  or  real  value  in 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  British  and  Irish  prodnots  and 
manofactnres  exported  daring  the  following  years  ;  together  with 
the  proportion  per  cent,  that  the  declared  or  real  valne  bears  to 
the  official  value ;  and  the  per  cent  of  money  in  circulation  to 
each  person,  compared  with  the  amount  in  1696. 

DmIatM  Ta]n«  of 
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1820, 

37.8 

35.5 

94 

144 

1824, 

48 

37.6 

78.3 

138 

1825, 

46.4 

38 

81.9 

137 

1826, 

40.3 

30.8 

76.4 

136 

1830, 

60.4 

37.6 

62.3 

ie6.i 

132 

1831, 

60 

36.6 

61 

9 

131 

1832, 

64.5 

36 

55.8 

5.4 

130 

1833, 

69.6 

39.3 

56.4 

7.5 

129 

1834, 

73.4 

41.2 

56.4 

6.8 

128 

1835, 

77.9 

46.9 

60.2 

10.5 

127 

1836, 

84.8 

53. 

62.4 

12.4 

126 

1837, 

72.3 

41.9 

57.9 

4.6 

125 

1838, 

92.4 

60 

54.1 

7.5 

124 

1839, 

97.4 

53.2 

54.6 

8.8 

123 

J840, 

102.7 

51.4 

50 

5.2 

122 

1841, 

102.1 

51.6 

50.4 

7 

121 

1842, 

100.2 

47.3 

47.3 

3.5 

120 

i843, 

117.8 

52.2 

44.4 

[            5 

120 

.844, 

131.5 

58  5 

44.£ 

I            7.9 

120 

%845, 

534.5 

60.1 

44.^ 

r 

r        11.9 

v849, 

^       :64.5 

63.5 

38.'; 

1     120 

For  mn  estimate  of  the  amount  ot 
S».«  Chapiei  ^,  section  8. 
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The  per  cont.  of  money  in  circnlation  at  each  period  compared 
with  the  amount  in  1696,  shows  the  proportion  which  the  declared 
or  real  yalue  of  goods  would  have  home  to  the  official  value,  if 
prices  had  been  affected  by  no  causes,  except  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  money  in  circulation.  The  difference  between  the 
per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  goods,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
money  in  circulation  at  each  period,  is  the  true  test  of  variation 
of  prices  by  reason  of  new  inventions,  improvements  in  machinery, 
variations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  all  other  causes,  except  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  circulating  money  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

As  remarked  in  Section  27  the  decline  oF  prices  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  machinery ;  labor 
not  only  advanced  in  price,  but  the  main  eause  of  its  advance 
was  its  greater  productiveness,  and  the  larger  profits  realized  by 
the  manufacturer,  which  induced  greater  numbers  to  engage  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  by  their  competition  for 
laborers,  raised  the  price  of  labor.  All  the  most  important 
inventions  for  carding  and  spinning  by  machinery  were  invented 
between  the  years  1767  and  1Y85,  and  were  generally  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1790.  The  power  loom  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1785,  but  was  of  comparatively 
little  value  until  it  was  improved  by  Horrock  and  Radcliffe  in 
1803  and  1804,  when  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in  Great 
Britain ;  though  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  United  States 
until  1815,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  a  still  later  period. 
Nearly  all  the  improvements  in  mining,  smelting  the  metals, 
working  in  them,  and  manufacturing  hardware,  were  also  invented 
before  the  year  1790,  and  were  in  general  use  in  Great  Britain 
before  the  year  1800. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  all 
the  inventions  and  improvements  made  in  manufacturing  during 
the  18th  century,  and  though  most  of  them  had  been  in  general 
use  in  Great  Britain  from  ten  to  fifty  years  prior  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  yet  manufactures  of  all  kinds  (as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
tables)  continued  higher  down  to  1804,  and  many  articles  were 
higher  in  1834  (as  shown  in  Section  27)  than  they  were  before  the 
invention  of  this  labor-saving  machinery.  In  fact,  prices  did  not 
give  way  at  all,  until  after  the  establishment  ot  Napoleon's 
continental  system,  and  the  American  embargo  and  non- inter- 
course acts  ;  which,  in  a  measure,  shut  out  British  goods  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  made  the  demand  for  them  much  less  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  whereby  the  supply  increased  faster  than 
the  demand,  and  prices  declined  a  trifle  from  1806  to  1814.     It 
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was  not  nntil  after  the  general  peace,  that  the  British  mannfao- 
tarers  put  down  the  prices  of  their  products  in  order  to  undersell  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States^  and  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
and  to  break  them  down,  drive  them  out  of  their  own  markets,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  monopolize  the  ^markets  of  the  world  without  a 
competitor. 

How  could  Mr.  Kicardo  or  Dr.Wayland  explain  these  facts  and 
make  them  consistent  with  their  theoir  of  prices  ;  which  assumes 
that  the  cost  and  the  average  price  of  every  commodity,  (taking 
a  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  and  bring  it  to  market  ? 

The  British  manufacturers,  by  associations,  conventions  and 
conventional  arrangements  of  prices  among  themselves,  kept  up 
prices  until  foreign  competition  forced  them  to  come  down  ;  and 
then  they,  from  necessitv,  reduced  the  prices  of  their  products,  in 
order  to  continue  to  undersell  their  neighbors,  and  thereby  main- 
tain their  ascendency  in  foreign  markets.  In  truth,  though  prices 
were  affected  some  by  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  of  1824,  yet 
they  declined  very  moderately,  until  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  the  still  more  stringent  tariffs  in  France,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  nearly  all  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  just 
before  that  time,  which  placed  their  manufactures  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  their 
own  domestic  markets,  with  British  goods.  When  competition 
was  thus  raised  up  on  every  side  of  Great  Britain,  their  fabrics, 
except  cotton  yarn,  were  almost  driven  out  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  the  consumption  of  them  much  checked  in  the 
United  States  by  means  of  the  increase  of  our  own  production 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1828  ;  the  supply  of 
British  manufactures  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  for 
them ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  was,  that  prices  sank 
rapidly  from  1828  till  1833. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833,  increased  the  imports  and 
depressed  the  industry  of  our  country  ;  which  together  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  banks  and  paper  money,  the  mania  for  spec- 
ulation thereby  produced,  and  fostered  by  means  of  the  govern- 
ment funds  being  loaned  freely  to  speculators  as  well  as  to 
bnnness  men,  caused  not  only  the  prices  of  products  of  lands  but 
of  labor  also  to  advance  rapidly,  until  the  panic,*  and  suspension 
of  the  banks  in  Mav,  1837. 

Public  records  show  that  there  was  no  increase  of  paper  money 
in  Great  Britain  from  1830  to  1836  inclusive  ;  and  yet  British 
manufacturers  took  advantage  of  these  local  causes  in  our  country 
and  the  increased  demand  for  their  products  consequent  upon 
them,  to  increase  the  price  of  all  their  exports,  and  to  sell  them 
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in  the  aggregate  at  nearly  one-eighth  higher  in  1836,  than  thej 
did  in  1832.  Here  is  clear  evidence  that  mere  local  causes 
affected  materially  the  markets  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 
It  shows  how  sensitive  the  markets  are,  and  how  quickly  affected 
and  prices  raised  by  a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  demand 
for  goods.  That  the  rise  of  prices  in  1835  and  1836  of  all  British 
products  was  caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  them  in  the 
United  States,  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  foregoing  table, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  more  Sian  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  British  goods  exported  to  other  countries 
during  those  years. 

On  comparing  the  total  declared  value  of  British  exports  from 
year  to  year  from  1827  to  1845,  with  the  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  years,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  exports  to  all  countries  except  the  United  States  increased 
with  great  regularity  about  a  million  annually,  with  but  very  little 
fluctuation  in  amount ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in  the 
whole  exports  to  all  the  world,  from  a  regular  annual  increase, 
arose  from  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States.  The  average  amount  exported  annually  to  the 
United  States  during  five  years  from  1830  to  1834  inclusive,  was 
only  iS7,0 15,788 ;  while  the  amount  in  1835  was  increased  to 
over  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1836  to 
i&12,425,605.  This  enormously  increased  demand  for  British 
goods,  equal  in  amount  to  nearly  five  million  pounds,  over  one 
eighth  part  the  usual  amount  of  goods  annually  exported,  was 
sufficient  to  raise  Uie  price  of  goods  one-eighth  part,  as  shoWn  by 
the  table.  These  heavy  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  Unitei 
States  in  1835  and  1836,  involved  the  country  in  debt,  caused 
the  alarm,  and  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  and  sunk  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States 
in  1837  to  ig4,695,225,  and  depressed  the  price  of  goods  in  1838 
below  the  price  of  1833.  The  comparatively  small  imports  again 
in  1840  and  1842,  during  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1843,  under  our  new  tariff,  again  depressed 
prices  very  sensibly.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  small  in- 
crease of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  again  in  1841, 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  rally  prices,  and  raise  them  very 
considerably  each  of  those  years. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  British  exports  in  1825.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount 
of  British  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  but  the 
gross  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  all  her  colonies 
and  dependencies,  was  nearly  ten  million  dollars  more  than  it  was 
either  in  1824  or  1826,  and  over  eight  million  dollars  more  than 
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in  1823.  This  enormoiis  increase  in  1825,  connsied  mostly  of 
prodog^  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  oanaed  great  speculations 
in  Great  Britain,  in  those  commodities,  and  a  yery  great  rise  in 
their  price  ;  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  Custom  House 
Reports,  which  give  the  average  through  the  year,  and  not  the 
temporary  speculative  fluctuations. 

These  fi&cts  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  free  trade,  of  the  ^eat  influence  which  an  increased 
or  diminished  demand  in  the  United  States  for  British  and  French 
goods  has  upon  the  prices  of  such  goods  ;  and  to  show  them  how 
an  American  tariff*,  oy  increasing  the  supply  of  domestic  goods, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  of  trade,  tend 
to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Sec.  29.  Official  and  declared  value  of  manufactures  of  toooly 
cotton^  linen,  silky  and  other  articles  of  British  producCy  ex- 
ported  annually  from  1814  ^(7 1837. 

Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  upland  cotton  and  of  the 
official  and  declared  values*  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton 
yam  and  twist,  and  of  woollen  manufactures,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  under  mentioned  years,  and  the  per  cent, 
which  the  real  value  bears  to  the  official  value. 

MAHuvAonrEB  or  oorroK.  1  oottoh  taxn  akd  twibt.        |  xaktjv'b  of  iroox. 


Teim 


1814» 
IBIS. 
181ft, 
1820, 
1824, 
1830s 
18:2ft, 
18S0, 
1888, 
1884^ 
188S, 
163ft, 
168T, 


»t]Offlcial 
^    value. 


,£lft.5 
214 
161 
20J} 
27.1 
2e.5 
21.4 
S&.8 
S7 
44.2 
44.8 
60.« 
4L9 


£17.8 

104.8 

18w» 

88.1 

12.9 

80.0 

1&6 

68.4 

15.2 

561 

15. 

66,6 

10.5 

49.7 

15.2 

42.9 

12.6 

84.0 

15.8 

84.6 

16.8 

86.5 

ia4 

86.5 

18.6 

82.5 

dL28 


8i 
lU 

% 

61 


1.1 
8 
1.8 
2.0 
8.9 
2.8 
8.7 
5.6 
6.7 
&8 
74 
7.8 
9.2 


£9.7 
1.6 
2.6 
8.8 
8.1 

a2 
a4 

4.1 
47 
&2 
5.7 
6wl 
6w9 


849 

807 

190 

189 

106 

110 

98 

78 

70 

76 

77 

78 

75 


6.5 

48 

6.1 

5.9 

5 

5.6 

6.6 

6J( 

7.4 

7.6 

4.6 


r 

Per 

^ 

«mit 

£     ~ 

7.8 

i4a4 

6.5 

i8ao 

6 

97.9 

6.2 

1044 

49 

99.6 

48 

87.8 

5.4 

82.1 

6.7 

8&0 

6.8 

98.0 

7.6 

108.8 

4ft 

99.4 

The  average  annual  official  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
exported  from  Great  Britain  during  several  previous  years,  was  as 
Mows : 

Average  of  3  yearSy  from  1764  to  1766  inclusive,        £  223,163 

"         1  year,  1780,  365,060 

<^         5  yean,  from  1786  to  1790  inolumve,  1,232,529 

"         5  "  1791  to  1796      "  2,088,525 

For  the  prices  of  cotton  at  different  periods,  see  Chapter  Vlll 

Section  13. 

•  The  values  are  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  fractions. 
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BritiBh  Qzporti  of  linen  and  sQk  manofMiores. 

MAHurAOnrmsB  of  LarBH.       MARVFAonrBBs  op 
OiBdAl    Deelared      Per       OAdil      *  Dedared         Per 
▼aloe        valiM.       coit        vaiua  ▼aloe.  ec«L 


Yean. 


1816,  £1.5      iSl.4  93  iS161,874  £480,522  206 

1820,    1.9    1.6  86  118,370    374,114  316 

1824,  3J2    2.4  74  159,648    442,582  277 

1825,  2.7    2.1  78  160,815    296,677  197 

1826,  2.  1.4  74  106,738  168,463  157 
1830,  3.1  1.9  62  436,046  519,919  119 
1832,    2.6    1.6  62  476,509    629,808  111 

Exports  of  aU  other  articles  of  British  produce. 

Official  Value.  Declared  Vake.  Per 


1816,  iS9.6  iS14.8  155 

1820,  8.6  11.2  130 

1824,  8.2  10.3  124 

1826,  8.1  11.2  137 

1826,  7.9  10.1  128 

1830,  10.3  11.  107 

1832,  11.  11.  100 

The  foregoing  tables  iUnstrate  more  in  detaQ,  the  conclnsions 
and  truths  deduced  from  that  in  Sec.  28,  and  the  most  of  the 
remarks  in  that  section  and  in  Sec.  27,  applj  equallj  well  to  the 
tables  in  this. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  cotton  yam  advanced  in  price 
in  1825  five  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  half  the  advance  on  cotton, 
the  rise  in  cotton  cloths  was  less  than  one  per  cent. ;  and  thai 
though  the  declared  value  of  cotton  yam  was  then  ten  per  cent, 
above  its  official  value,  yet  the  declared  value  of  cotton  cloths  of 
all  kinds  was  over  43  per  cent,  below  their  official  value.  These 
are  remarkable  facts ;  they  show  the  effects  of  American  competi«- 
tion,  and  the  American  tariff  of  1824,  in  reducing  the  price  of 
cotton  cloths,  in  contrast  with  the  high  price  of  yam,  in  the 
production  of  which  for  market,  the  American  manuiacturers  did 
not  come  in  competition  with  the  British.  The  same  may  be 
remarked  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  1836.  The 
compromise  act  of  1833  effectually  checked  the  further  increase 
of  American  manufactures,  so  that  American  competition  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  rise  in  cotton  cloths  in  1835 
and  1836,  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  advance  of  their  declared  value, 
was  from  34  to  36^ ;  while  tibe  advance  in  the  declared  value  of 

*  Th«  whole  valuei  of  the  exports  of  silk  are  given;  all  other  ezpoits 
ere  itated  in  millione. 
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eotCon  yarn,  (lAere  the  British  had  no  American  oompetidon  to 
eontend  with,)  was  from  70  to  78  per  cent. 

The  only  way  in  which  our  tariff  conid  operate  to  reduce  prices 
has  been,  by  increasing  our  manufactures  and  domestic  products, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  British  goods ;  and  when- 
ever the  prices  of  cotton  have  been  high  as  in  1825,  1835  and 
1836,  and  we  have  had  a  bloated  paper  currency,  both  of  which 
have  stimulated  a  spirit  of  speculation,  the  uniform  tendency  has 
been  to  stimulate  foreign  commerce,  increase  our  imports,  and 
raise  the  prices  of  imported  goods.  In  connection  with  our  gross 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  let  the  reader  give  attention  tu  our 
imports  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other  goods,  in  different  years ;  and 
he  wiU  find  the  amount  of  our  imports  apparently  had  a  very 
important  influence  upon  prices ;  that  when  our  imports  were  very 
large,  causing  a  heavy  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  prices 
advanced ;  and  when  our  imports  were  comparatively  small,  prices 
generally  fell  off 

The  effect  of  our  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  iu  diminishing 
the  importation  of  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  reduoiog 
prices  from  1824  to  1833,  is  very  obvious ;  and  the  contrary 
effect  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  and  the  subsequent  bloated 
paper  currency,  in  swelling  our  importations,  and  enhancing 

§  rices  in  1835  and  1836,  and  again  in  1839,  is  equally  obvious, 
'he  effect  was  more  striking  on  woollen  than  on  cotton  goods ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  b  shown  more  clearly,  by  comparing  the 
total  exports  of  woollen  goods  from  Great  Britain,  with  their 
exports  of  like  goods  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity  from  year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  of 
woollen  and  silk  goods.  Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  quantity  of  such  goods  exported,  was  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  quantities  exported  in 
different  years  generally  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  demand, 
which  regulates  the  price,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in 
prices,  arose  from  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  the  American 
market.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  comparatively  small  importations  in  1837,  1838, 
1840  and  1842,  in  consequence  of  our  embarrassments,  contri- 
buted to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  them. 

The  great  and  striking  contrast  between  the  official  and  the 
declared  value  of  linon  and  silk  goods  from  1816  to  1824,  affords 
tho  clearest  evidence  I  have  mot  with,  of  the  entire  falsity  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  prices  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Dr.  WayUnd,  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  labor 
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required  to  produee,  and  bring  tfaem  to  market;  and  it  dhA 
eqoiallj  clear  evidenoe  of  the  great  traih,  that  the  prioea  of  artielaa 
are  governed  by  the  relative  demand  and  supply  in  the  market, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Ubor  required  to  produce 
them,  except  the  indirect  effect  which  that  may  have  on  the  sup- 
ply. Machinery  was  applied  to  the  manufttcture  of  silk,  much 
earlier  than  to  the  manufaotare  of  flas ;  the  first  mill  for  throwing 
silk  having  been  erected  in  England  as  early  as  1719,  after  the 
model  of  the  silk  mills  then  in  use  in  Italy.  Spinning  linen  by 
machinery  commenced  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  though  in  Dundee,  the  great  seat  of  the  linen  mann&o* 
ture,  there  were  in  1811  but  four  flax  mills,  which  were  increased 
in  1831  to  thirty-one,  employing  2,065  spinners  and  405  flax 
dressers.  Flax  mills  were  introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  much 
later  date ;  until  since  1825,  nearly  all  the  Irish  linen  was  both 
spun  and  woven  by  hand ;  and  much  of  it  was  spun  by  hand 
(according  to  Mr.  MoCulloch.)  as  late  as  1838.  Though  there 
were  in  Scotland  in  1834,  (according  to  the  official  returns)  170 
flax  mills  in  operation,  employing  13,409  hands,  there  were  only 
96  in  Ireland,  employing  3,681  hands. 

Notwithstanding  nearly  all  the  silk  was  thrown  or  spun  with 
machinery,  and  the  linen  by  hand,  prior  to  1825,  yet  the  prices 
of  silk  from  1816  to  1824,  appear  from  official  accounts  of 
exports,  to  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in 
1696 ;  though  the  prices  of  linen  were  considerably  lower  during 
the  same  period,  than  they  were  in  1696.  This  looks  like  a 
strange  anomaly;  while  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
iron  (all  of  which  had  received  important  aids  from  the  use  of 
machinery j,  had  all  advanced  in  price ;  linen  goods,  which  were 
mostly  spim  on  a  one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  hand  looms,  had 
actually  declined  in  price,  and  were  lower  than  they  were  120 
years  previously.  This  can  bo  explained  only  by  the  fact,  that 
cotton  had  in  some  measure  superseded  the  use  of  linen,  and 
lessened  the  demand  for  it ;  and  as  the  demand  decreased,  the 
price  fell.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
Korthem  and  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States  grew  more 
wealthy,  and  greater  numbers  of  them  became  able  to  wear  gilk, 
the  demand  for  silk  goods  increased  much  fiister  than  the  supply ; 
and  the  prices  were  raised  by  this  increased  demand,  to  about 
three  times  the  standard  established  as  their  official  value  in  1696. 

Sec.  30.  Importation  into  the  U.  States^  Production  and  Prices 
of  Iron ;  and  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture. 
The  prices  of  English  pig  and  bar  iron  at  Birmingham,  and  of 
Swedes  bar  iron  in  London,  exclusive  of  duty  of  j&l  to  iS6  10s. 
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per  ton,  tre  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  Eeonomy  of  Menu- 
motares,  eee.  149,  as  follows : 


1818. 

1824.        1828. 

1830.       1833. 

Pig  iron 

per 

ton,            £6    7J 

£6  10  £5 

10  £4  10  £ 

Bar  iron 

per  ton,            10  10 

9  10     7 

15 

6            5 

Swedes  iron 

per  ton,       17  10 

14         14 

10 

13  15    13  2 

The  wholesale  selling  prioes 

at  Liverpool  of  mercliants'  bar 

iron  per 

ton  from  1806  to  1820, 

were  as  follows 

: 

YeazB. 

£,     f.         £,    9, 

Yean. 

£.      «.          £.    «. 

1806, 

16     0  to  17  10 

1814, 

13     0  to  14     0 

1807, 

15     0  to  17    0 

1815, 

11     0  to  13  10 

1809, 

14     5  to  16     0 

1816, 

8  15  to  11     0 

1810, 

14    0  to  15     0 

1817, 

8  10  to  13     0 

1811, 

14    0  to  14  10 

1818, 

10     0  to  12  16 

1812, 

12  15  to  13  13 

1819, 

11     0  to  12     0 

1813, 

12    0  to  13     0 

1820, 

9  10  to  10  10 

llie  prices  at  Liverpool  are  necessarily  higher,  as  a  general 
mle,  than  they  are  at  the  forges,  and  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  England  a  ton  is  2,240  pounds,  though  in  many  of 
our  states  2,000  pounds  is  called  a  ton. 

It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  March,  1845,  that  pig  iron 
which  sold  m  England  and  Wales  from  1803  to  1815,  for  £6  to 
£7  10s.  per  ton,  was  reduced  in  1844  to  £3 ;  and  that  some  eon- 
traots  were  made  in  Scotland  as  low  as  £2  ;  that  bar  iron  which 
aold  during  the  same  period,  at  £12  to  £16  per  Ion,  was  re- 
duced in  1844  to  £4  Ids. 
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Account  or  the  bar  iron  made  by  rolling,  imported  into  dw 
United  States  from  1821  to  1850  inolosiTe;  the  custom  honsa 
valuation  thereof,  and  duties  upon  the  same,  and  the  value  of 
rolled  bar  iron  in  England  during  the  same  years. 


Tean. 

Toiu. 

Value  In 
dollan. 

Valneper 
ton. 

Duty  par 
ton. 

Vain-  In  Otw^ 
Britain  per  ton. 

1821, 

2,189 

$117,947 

$54  00 

$30  00 

$8i  to     9* 

1822, 

5,066 

253,335 

50  00 

u 

8    to    8« 

1823, 

5,346 

245,950 

46  00 

u 

8    to    8i 

1824, 

5,790 

u 

9     to  12 

1825, 

4,250 

224,497 

52  80 

u 

10    to  14 

1826, 

4,437 

223,259 

50  35 

a 

8*  to  11 

1827, 

8,102 

347,792 

42  90 

u 

8    to    9i 

1828, 

10,294 

441,000 

42  83 

u 

Ih  to    9 

1829, 

3,320 

119,326 

35  94 

37  00 

5i  to    7i 

1830, 

6,949 

226,336 

32  65 

ii 

5i  to    6f 

1831, 

15,245 

544,664 

35  70 

u 

6ito    6i 

1832, 

21,387 

701,549 

32  60 

u 

5    to    6i 

1833, 

28,028 

1,002,750 

35  80 

30  00 

5h  to    7ft 

1^, 

28,896 

1,187,236 

41  00 

27  80 

6    to    71 

1835, 

28,410 

1,050,152 

37  33 

27  60 

51  to    8i 

1836, 

46,675 

2,131,828 

45  60 

25  75 

9     to  Hi 

1837, 

47,839 

2,573,367 

53  80 

26  00 

7     to  lOi 

1838, 

36,174 

1,825,121 

50  40 

24  00 

8    to  10 

1839, 

60,282 

3,181,180 

52  70 

24  25 

8i  to  lOi 

1840, 

32,828 

1,707,649 

52  33 

22  00 

7    to     9 

1841, 

63,055 

2,172,278 

34  40 

20  75 

6    to    7 

1842, 

61,599 

2,053,453 

33  33 

14  00 

5ito    6ft 

1843, 

15,757 

511,282 

31  46 

25  00 

4ftto    5ft 

1844, 

37,891 

1,065,582 

28  12 

u 

4lto    6i 

1845, 

51,188 

1,691.748 

33  00 

u 

6    to  10 

1846, 

24,108 

1,127,418 

46  75 

tt 

8ft  to    Oft 

1847, 

40,183 

2,129,489 

53  00 

SOprct. 

7ft  to    Oft 

1848, 

81,589 

3,679,598 

45  00 

5ft  to    7ft 

1849, 

173,457 

6,060,068 

35  00 

u 

5ft  to    6ft 

1850, 

247,951 

7,397,166 

30  00 

« 

The  prices  above  stated  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  are  for  mer 
chants' oar  iron  ;  the  prices  of  railroad  iron  being  about  one  and 
a  half  pounds  sterling  per  ton  higher.  The  lowest  prices  stated, 
are  for  the  lowest  prices  during  the  year  at  the  forges ;  the  highest 
are  for  the  highest  prices  at  Liverpool,  where  iron  is  usually  from 
15  to  30s.  per  ton  higher  than  it  is  at  Cardiff. 

The  rolled  bar  iron  imported  into  the  United  States  is  nearly 
all  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  made  by  machinery,  in  rolling 
mills  ;  the  bar  iron  made  by  hammering,  is  nearly  all  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  is  better  to  make  into  steel  and  for  edge 
tools  than  the  iron  made  by  rolling.  The  expense  of  making 
pig  iron  into  bar  iron  by  rolling,  perhaps  does  not  require  one- 
tenth  part  as  much  labor  as  to  make  it  by  hammering;  and 
hence  English  rolled  iron  is  gradually  superseding  the  um   of 
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bsmmered  iron,  for  all  oommon  purposes  to  wiii<^  it  can  bo 
Applied. 

Tkese  tables  of  the  prices  of  iron  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  prices  in  England,  are  sufficient  to  show  tho 
prices  daring  the  whole  of  the  present  century.  The  tables  in 
Section  26  show  the  prices  in  1696,  established  as  the  official 
valuations  in  England  for  iron  exported  and  imported.  The 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  both  pig  and  bar  iron  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
eaoh  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  productions,  indicate, 
that  at  least  three  times  as  much  pig  or  bar  iron  could  be  made 
in  1806,  and  five  or  six  times  as  much  in  1845,  with  the  same 
labor,  as  could  have  been  made  a  century  since.  And  yet  we  see, 
(that  notwithstanding  this  immense  saving  of  labor,)  the  prices 
of  iron  were  kept  up,  until  after  our  tariff  of  1818,  to  nearly  the 
old  standard  of  1696  ;  and  had  receded  comparatively  little,  even 
as  late  as  the  year  1824.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  uie  foregoing 
table  of  imports  and  prices,  the  effect  of  our  increased  tariffs  of 
1828  and  1842,  in  reducing  the  prices  of  iron  from  1829  to  1832, 
and  in  1843  and  1844 ;  and,  also,  the  effect  of  the  compromise 
act  of  1833,  in  raising  them  from  1833  to  1840.  The  effect  of 
these  acts  was  much  greater  on  the  prices  of  rolled  bar  iron, 
(which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,)  than  it  was  on  ham- 
mered bar  iron  imported  from  Sweden  ;  and  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  the  English  iron  masters,  to  maintain  their  ascendency 
in  the  American  markets,  however  much  it  might  be  necessary 
to  reduce  prices.  The  railroad  excitement  which  commenced  in 
Europe  in  1845,  and  raged  during  the  years  1845  and  1846, 
increased  the  demand  for  iron  so  much  in  Europe,  that  the  iron 
masters  raised  the  prices  in  1846  to  nearly  double  what  they  were 
in  1843,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  light  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

The  prices  of  iron  in  1846  were  about  as  high  as  in  1818,  and 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  they  were  in  1831, 1832, 1843  and  1844 ; 
and  yet  the  low  prices  during  those  years  did  not  prevent  a  con- 
stant increase  in  its  production.  If  the  making  of  iron  was  pro- 
fitable during  those  years  of  low  prices,  how  immensely  profitable 
it  must  have  been  in  1846,  and  previous  to  the  year  1828  ?  If 
making  iron  prior  to  1740  would  fairly  pay  for  the  labor  and  use 
of  capital,  then  making  it  in  1832.  1843  and  1844  at  only  about 
37 J  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  price  from  1696  to  1750,  but  with 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  amount  of  labor  formerly  required, 
would  pay  nearly  twice  as  large  a  compensation  for  both  labor  and 
eapital ;  and  making  it  from  1810  to  1820,  and  in  1846  and  1847, 
would  afford  compensation  for  labor  and  capital  about  four  times 
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as  mat  as  it  did  a  oentiiry  sinoe.  Tb$M  mimMiBe  profits  mi 
bigb  wages  paid  to  laborers  have  oansed  a  very  great  inoreaseia  the 
number  of  laborers  and  tbe  amount  of  capital  employed  ia  tbe 
manufacture  of  iron  in  Great  Britain ;  and  increased  its  produetioa 
beyond  all  pwallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

In  1835  about  one  third  part,  and  in  1836  nearly  half  the 
British  exports  of  iron  were  to  the  United  States  ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  compromise  act,  (from  1833  to  1842  in- 
elusive,)  we  used  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whcda  quan- 
tity exported  by  Great  Britain.  What  an  immense  influence  this 
large  American  demand  for  British  iron  has  had  on  the  market,  in 
keeping  up  prices !  The  official  statements  of  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  m  the  United  States,  show  that  the  increase  was  com- 
paratively small  from  1830  to  1840 ;  it  is  well  known  that  the 
duties  were  so  light  under  the  compromise  act  in  1841  and  1842, 
that  many  furnaces  and  forges  stopped,  and  the  manu&cture  de- 
clined -,  and  there  was  very  litde  mcrcase  in  the  production  be- 
tween the  years  1835  and  1840.  The  increase  was  also  very  slow 
until  after  our  tariff  act  of  1828.  On  the  contrary,  the  produc- 
tion increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  1843  and  1844,  to 
1846,  under  our  tariff  of  1842. 

The  table  of  imports  shows  that  our  tariff  of  1828  not  only 
reduced  the  importa  of  rolled  bar  iron  in  1829  and  1830,  but 
checked  their  increase  very  much  some  years  afterwards :  and  if 
it  could  have  been  maintained,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  domestic  mannfacture*would  have  increased  as  rapidly 
from  1834  to  1842,  as  it  did  the  previous  years,  and  did  also  under 
the  tariff  of  1842 ;  and  if  so,  the  demand  for  British  iron  must 
have  been  much  less,  and  its  price  would  necessarily  have  fiJlen 
much  lower  than  it  (Hd  in  1843  and  1844.  The  reader  can  see 
how  sensitive  the  market  is !  how  it  was  raised  in  1846  and  1846 
about  80  per  cent.,  by  the  railway  speculations  in  Europe,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  railroad  iron.  What  if  we  had  remained 
under  the  compromise  act,  and  the  production  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  had  been  about  250,000  tons  in  1846,  as  it  would 
have  been  instead  of  500,000  tons,  as  it  was  under  the  tariff  act  of 
^  1842,  and  we  had  imported  from  Great  Britain  200,000  or  250,000 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  instead  of  importing  from  them  but 
24,108  tons  ;  what  effect  would  this  immensely  increased  demand 
have  had  on  the  market  and  the  prices  of  iron  ?  Would  not  the 
prices  of  British  iron  have  advanced  to  £12  or  iSl5  per  ton  ? 

All  these  illustrations  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  demand  and 
supply  on  prices ;  and  to  show  how  an  American  tKriS^  by  increas- 
ing the-  manufacture  of  products  in  this  country,  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  supply,  and  ahso  lessening  the  amount  we  have  occasion  to 
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bapcatij  and  thereby  dimratihing  Uie  demand  for  finrem  prodnote, 
must  neoeanrfly  tend  to  leduoe  prioes.  The  faota  show  that  we 
caanot  tmat  mneh  either  to  the  tender  meroiea  of  British  manu 
fhotnrera,  or  to  their  eompetition  among  thcmseWee  to  rednoe  the 
prioee  of  iron,  or  of  mann&etares  of  any  kind ;  n<M*  can  we  trast 
to  the  free  trade  theory,  that  improvements  in  mannfiMtares  will 
■eeeflBarily  rednoo  prices. 

Ssc.  31.  Frius  of  Copper ^  Tin,  and  Lead^  ai  different  periods. 
The  aTwage  prioos  of  oopper  per  ton  in  Oreat  Britain  are  stated 
in  the  Oommeroial  Diotionary  as  follows : 

/.      «.  d, 
Aven^  in  1800  133    3  6     highest  in  1806, 

«  1801  to  1810,  129     6  3  "         1806, 

**  1811  to  1820,  117  17  0  "         1S18, 

*«  1821  to  1830,  110  17  2  «         1825, 

«  1831,  100     0  0  '*         1821, 

Mr.  McGoUooh,  in  1838,  estimated  the  average  price  from 
year  to  vear,  at  from  iB90  to  iBlOO  per  ton.  The  prices  of  cop- 
per in  the  London  market  from  May  to  October,  1846,  were  from 
iS88  to  £96,  averaging  about  iS93  per  ton ;  which  is  about  20 
cents  per  pound. 

The  average  prioes  of  tin  exported  from  Great  Britain  are  stated 

in  the  Commercial  Dictionary  as  foUovFS,  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds ; 

I    t.  d.  I.    f .  d' 

Average  in  1820  3  13  6     highest  in  1823,         5    5  5 

'*  1821  to  1830,  4     18    lowest  in  1830,  3  10  0 

^'  1832,  3  13  0     <aninbarsiu  1834,     3  17  6 

Mr.  McCulloeh  says  the   total   quantity  of  tin  produced  in 

Devpn  and  Cornwall  in  1837-38,  amounted  to  5,130  tons  of  the 

average  value  of  iS82,  making  its  total  value  £420,660.     The 

average  price  of  British  tin  from  1811  to  1815  inclusive,  was  about 

£n  per  owt.,  or  iB140  per  ton. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  in  bars  in  the  London  market  during 
the  summer  of  1846  were  about  £4  12s  lOd.  per  cwt.,  or  £Q2 
16s.  8d.  per  ton. 

The  prioee  of  lead  in  Great  Britain  per  ton  are  stated  m  the 

Gommereial  Dictionary,  as  follows : 

I,    8,  d. 

Average  in  1800,       19  16  0 

**     1801  to  1810,  28  12  6 

"    1811  to  1820,  22  13  9 

"    1821  to  1830,  19  12  0 

"     1830,       14  00  0 

The  average  prices  of  common  pig  lead  in  the  London  market 
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during  the  flomiiier  of  1846,  were  about  jS19  per  ton,  mnd  fur 
refined  lead  ^£21  per  ton.  The  CoBtom  Honae  priee  of  te 
18,420,407  pounds  of  lead  exported  from  the  United  States  dar- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844,  was  t595,238  ;  or  about  3| 
cents  per  lb.,  eooal  to  £15  3s.  per  ton.  The  qnantity  ezporM 
from  the  United  States  daring  the  years  1845-46  amounted  to 
16,823,766  pounds,  Talued  at  $614,518,  or  nearly  3]  cents  per 
pound  ;  equal  to  iS17  per  ton. 

By  referring  back  to  the  prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  in  1751, 
in  Seetion  26,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  prices  of  copper  were  a 
trifle,  and  but  a  trifle  less  in  England  in  1846  than  in  1751  ;  that 
tin  has  been  about  25  per  cent,  and  lead  about  40  per  cent., 
higher  for  a  few  years  past,  Aan  they  were  a  oentuiy  sinoe. 
Though  the  fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  very  great  in  theae 
articles,  they  have  not  been  as  great  as  in  the  prices  of  iron. 

Sec.  32.  JPrices  of  Hardware  at  different  periods. 
Prices  of  the  following  articles  of  hardware  at  Birmingham  in 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage  on   the 
Economy  of  Manufactures,  Section  148. 

i8ia      18S4        lasa     isaa. 

T    5!     s.  d.    X.    d. 
Anvil,  per  cwt.,  25     0   20  0    16     0 

Bolts  for  doors,  6  in.  per  dos.,  6     0     5  0     2     3 

Braces  and  12  bits  for  carpt.  set,      9     0     4  0     4    2 
Buttons  for  coats,  gross,  4     6      6  3     3     0 

Brass  candlesticks  6  in.  pair,  2  11      2  0      17 

Gun  locks,  single  roller  each,  6     0     5  2      1  10 

Brass  knobs,  2  in.  dos.,  4     0      3  6      16 

Locks  for  doors,  6  in.  iron  rims 

dos.,  38     0    32  0    15     0 

Stirrups,  pkted,  pair,  4    6      3  9      16 

Stirrups,  com.  tin'd,  2  bar,  dos.,     f/ 
Shoe  hammers,  dos.,  6 

Trace  chains,  cwt.,  28 

Vices  for  blacksmiths,  cwt.,  30 

Here  the  reader  will  see  that  the  *«*  «*  j,»*w«,   w.  — .^^ 

from  1818  to  1832  varies  from  about  35  to  75  per  cent.,  averag- 
ing about  50  per  cent.  Tables  like  this  are  spread  before  the 
world  by  English  authors,  to  show  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
manufacture,  and  of  the  competition  of  British  manufacturers 
among  themselves,  in  reducing  prices.  By  referring  back  to 
Beotion  27,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  declared  value  or  market 

^  Price  ia  1812. 
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priee  of  British  hardware  and  millery  in  1832  waa  63  per  oent. 
hitler  than  the  official  valae  -<,  thoiigh  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
w&oh  constitute  the  principal  materials  of  which  snch  articles  are 
made,  were  less  than  half  as  high  at  the  later  as  they  were  at  the 
earlier  date.  As  prices  in  1818  were  aboat  twice  as  high  as  in 
1832,  when  we  compare  prices  in  1696  with  those  of  1818,  we 
find  Uiose  of  hardware  were  about  three  times  as  high  at  the  lat- 
ter as  they  were  at  the  former  period.  If  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  improvements  in  the  manu&cture  between  the 
years  1696  and  1832,  have  enabled  the  same  number  of  laborers 
to  produce  twice  as  much  at  the  latter  as  they  could  at  the  former 
period,  (which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,)  then  the  earnings 
of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  at  the  current  prices,  (taking  the  amount  of  circulat- 
ing money  and  cost  of  materials  into  consideration,)  would  be 
about  four  times  as  much  in  1832,  and  five  times  as  much  in  1818 
as  in  1696.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  conclusions 
are  not  vague  conjectures,  founded  on  hypothesis  and  assumed 
fiftots,  (like  many  of  those  of  the  free  trade  economists ;)  but 
they  are  arUhmeikal  deductions  from  fad%  fwrmshid  by  British 
recordsj  and  coUeded  by  British  authors. 

The  Com.  Diet.,  title  Hardware,  states,  '*  the  total  exports  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  Great  Britain  in  1831  at  £1,622,429, 
of  which  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  iS998,469,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  nearly 
iS190,000."  The  United  States,  it  seems,  took  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  hard- 
ware from  Great  Britain,  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  exported  to  all  other  countries  were  as  follows : 

1839. 

£1,888.081 
849,640 
9T8,88i 

Here  the  American  demand  for  hardware,  as  In  the  case  of  iron 
and  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  was  exceedingly  great 
but  very  fluctuating,  which  materiaUy  affected  prices  ;  while  the 
demand  of  all  other  countries  was  comparatively  regular.  The 
'^gi'^gi^te  quantities  of  British  hardwares  exported  to  all  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  were  very  little  greater  in  1835  and 
1836,  than  they  were  in  1834  and  1837,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  American  demand  the  purchasers  were  compelled 
to  pay  for  them  from  10  to  20  per  oent.  higher  prices.  This 
heavy  American  demand  had  an  immense  effect  in  keeping  up 
prices.  If  we  could  have  had  a  tariff  ever  since  1812  sufficient 
not  only  to  protect  our  manufacturers  of  such  products,  but  to 
encourage  others  to  embark  in  the  manufacture,  so  as  to  nearly 
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1884 

1886l 

1887. 

Total  amount, 

40,486,288 

£8,271,818 

£M60,807 

Amount  to  the  United  States, 

647,816 

1,818,412 

674,876 

do       to  aU  other  oountrie^ 

888,017 

963,901 

965,981 

852  am  mon. 

supply  the  ooimtrY,  and  lud  thereby  leasenad  this  demand  fur 
Briysh  hardware  Jt500,000  per  amram,  the  neoeosarj  eifeet  mmt 
have  been,  to  rednoe  prioee  rery  mnch,  as  well  as  to  inerease  the 
produotive  indnstry  of  our  oooniry.  The  reduotioii  of  piioes 
which  did  take  place  from  1818  to  1832,  was  sabmitt'Hi  to  bj 
the  British  raanufaoiorers,  on  aoooont  of  the  growing  oompetitioa 
in  the  United  States  and  the  North  of  Enrope.  in  order  to  nnder- 
sell  their  competitors,  and  maintain  their  ascendency  in  foreign 
markets.  In  fact,  sneh  is  the  cunning  and  management  of  Brit- 
ish mannfoetnrers,  by  means  of  conventions  and  extensive  ooires- 
pondenoe  among  each  other  to  regolate  prices,  that  we  have  very 
uttle  evidence  that  their  eompetition  with  eaeh  other  ever 
sabtantialiy  and  permanently  reduced  the  prices  of  any  thing ;  oq 
contrary,  we  have  abundance  of  evidence,  that  the  i^uetion  la 
prices  has  generally  arisen  from  the  competition  of  other 
Eiuropean  nations,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  necessity  thus 
forced  upon  British  manufactnrers  of  reducing  prices  in  order 
to  undersell  their  competitors. 

S£C.  33.  The  Western  Produce  Ma/rkety  giving  prices,  at  difer- 
emt  places  and  periods. 
I.  Statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  annuaUy  at  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  during  the  four  years,  ending  with  the  seasons  of 
1838-39,  and  for  each  subsequent  year  to  1845-46  ;  and  also  the 
price  per  100  lbs.  at  which  the  market  opened  each  year ;  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  of  December, 
1846,  p.  1,029. 

Number  of  Has>.  PitoM. 


1835-36  to  1838-39,  average. 

151,760 

'  f4  00  to  $5  81 

1839-40, 

95,000 

3  00  to     3  50 

1840-41, 

160,000 

3  50  to     3  75 

1841-42, 

220,000 

2  00  to     2  50 

1842-43, 

250,000 

1  62  to     2  00 

1843-44, 

240,000 

2  25.to     2  65 

1844-46, 

213,000 

2  50  to     2  70 

1846^6, 

287,000 

4  00  to 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  fifty-three  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, are  estimated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  April, 
1846,  as  follows  : — ^In  the  season  of  1843  and  '44,  at  856,000  ; 
in  1844  and  '46,  at  593,600  ;  in  1845  and  46,  at  758,100.  The 
average  weight  may  be  estimated  at  225  pounds,  equal,  after 
taking  out  the  heads,  feet,  &c.,  to  about  a  barrel  of  pork  each  on 
an  average.  This  and  the  foregoing  table  wiU  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Western  pork  market,  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  of  pork,  and  the  efiect  of  the  enormous  quan* 
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thj  is  pToporlkm  to  the  denutad  for  it,  in  dnprmning  prioM.  The 
reader  Bhwdd  bear  in  mind,  tiiat  to  make  eveij  100  Ibe.  of  pork, 
reqniree  about  two  bushels  of  com  to  raise  die  hogs,  orer  aod 
abore  grass,  slops,  &o.,  and  five  bushels  of  corn  to  fittten  tiiem  : 
so  that  erery  100  lbs.  of  pork  represents  about  seven  bushels  of 
corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain,  beside  grass,  slops,  the 
labor  of  feeding,  taking  oare  of  the  hogs,  and  taking  it  to  market. 
TI.  Statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  flour 
per  barrel  in  the  oity  of  Cincinnati  during  the  month  of  July  of 
each  year  from  1841  to  1845,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette^  from  the  commercial  reports  of  that  paper,  pub* 
lished  in  Hunt's  Maganne  for  September,  1845  ;  to  whieh  I  hare 
added  die  prices  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  same 
months. 

Athi^b  «f  whMt  and  Soar  In  Cineimutt. 


• 

Floor  p«rbbl. 

Wheat  per  boBh. 

Flour  InN.  T 

July,  1841, 

$4    06i 
3    49| 

$721 

$5   37i 

do    1842, 

491 

5   93 

do    1843, 

3   73 

70 

5   62 

do    1844, 

3   29 

59 

4  31 

do    1846, 

3   26} 

64^ 

4   62 

Mr.  0.  C.  Whittlesey,  of  Missouri,  in  giving  the  resources  of 
that  state,  published  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  June,  1843,  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  estimated  their  wheat  crop 
at  only  30  cents  per  bnshel ;  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat  at  20  cents 
per  bushel ;  Indian  com  and  potatoes  at  15  cents  per  bushel ; 
barley  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  and  tobacco  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

III.  Prices  of  flour  and  grain  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  in 

March,  1843, 

dndiuuitl.  M.L011I1L 

Flour  per  bbl.  March,  1843,  $2  50  to  $2  56  |2   50  to  $2  75 

Wheat  per  bushel,  45  to         50         35  to         37 

Com  per  bushel,  16  to         20         14  to         16 

The  price  of  flour  in  the  eity  of  New  York  at  the  same  time 

was  $5,75. 

IV.  Prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  agricultural  products  in  July, 

1842,  as  stated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1842. 

New  York.  1      Boston.  N.  Orleans*       Cincinnati. 


Flour  bbl. 
Wheat  bu. 
Corn  bu. 
Beef  m'B  bbl. 
Pork  m's  bbl. 
Hams  lb. 
Sugar  N  0.1b. 
Wool  Am  lb. 
Lead  pig  lb. 


95  94  to  6  00 

1  25  to  1  28 

55  to      57 

7  00  to  7  75 

7  50  to  9  50 

6  to      7i 

8  to        5 

35  to      45 

3i 


6  00  to  6  12 

60  to      61 
9  00  to  9  25 

7  00  to  8  00 
5  to  6 
aito       5 

40  to      42 
3ito       3i 


4  75  to  5  00 

94  to      95 

32  to      33 

8  50  to  9  00 

6  50  to  7  00 

4  to 

2  to 

8  to 

8  to 


5 
12 


3  75  to  4  00 

50to     60 

20  to     25 

6  00  to  7  00 

5  00  to  5  50| 

3  to  5  00 

4to       6 

20  to     30 

3to       4 
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Those  tabks  and  estimates  show  a  very  great  differeaoe 
between  eastern  and  western  markets  for  produoeand,  the  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  of  a  market  for  his  produce,  and  partieokrly 
for  coarse  grains,  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  While  Indian  eom 
was  worth  60  cents  per  bushel  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  created  by  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  vicinity, 
it  was  worth  but  32  cents  in  New  Orleans,  20  to  25  in  Cincinnati, 
and  20  in  St.  Louis,  and  not  oven  10  cents  in  many  remote 
interior  places  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  But  look  at  the  depressed  prices  of  mess  pork  at 
Cincinnati ;  only  about  $5  25  on  an  average  per  barrel,  and  the 
salt,  barrel  and  packing,  and   other  expenses,  would  be  about 

il  37|,  leaving  only  $3  88  for  about  225  lbs.  of  pork,  including 
le  waist  of  heads,  feet,  &c.,  being  about  $i  75  per  100  lbs.  of 
pork  ;  or  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  com  and  the  labor  of  feeding 
it  out,  taking  care  of  the  hogs,  and  carrying  the  pork  to  market. 

When  the  reader  reflects  that  much  of  the  farming  country  in 
the  Western  States  lies  from  50  to  100  miles  from  navigable 
waters  or  canals ;  that  it  costs  about  ten  cents  per  bushel  to 
transport  grain  by  wagons  30  to  33}  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of 
hiring  it  transported  60  or  70  miles  would  generally  be  greater 
than  the  value  of  corn  in  the  western  cities,  he  need  not  wonder 
that  the  whole  crop  of  corn  in  Missouri  should  be  estimated  at  15 
cents  per  bushel  as  stated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  II. ;  nor  need 
he  wonder  that  there  is  often  no  money  market  for  it  at  any  price, 
in  the  interior  districts  remote  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  it 
usually  sells  in  barter  in  such  districts,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  examples,  the  effect  of  a  large 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  in  depressing  prices ;  and  on 
compariog  these  prices  with  prices  in  Boston  and  New  York,  as 
stated  in  Table  IV.,  and  with  the  prices  in  Great  Britain,  as 
stated  in  sections  16,  17,  and  25,  he  may  learn  how  prices  are 
raised  by  an  increased  demand,  by  means  of  the  competition 
among  buyers,  that  the  demand  for  food  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population ;  and  he  may  thus  realise  the  importance 
to  the  farmer,  of  manufticturing  towns  in  his  vicinity  to  create  a 
demand  and  furnish  a  market  for  products,  which  wQl  not  bear 
transportation  to  distant  markets.  In  this  way  he  may  realise 
how  much  more  it  promotes  the  agricultural  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  any  people,  to  encourage  agricultural  industry  among 
themselves,  and  thus  effect  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
then-  national  industry,  and  creating  a  market  for  their  agri- 
cultural  products,  than  it  does  to  consume  the  manufactured 
products  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  patronise  and  encourage 
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the  iodnstiy  of  forei^  nationt,  and  coatribate  to  sapport  foreign 
labore»,  and  to  create  a  market  for  the  farmers  of  foreign 
countries. 

Sec.  34.  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  United '  States  ;    monthly 

prices  of  flour  in  New  York;  export  and  import  prices  from 

1828  to  1846  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn  and  Butter. 

I.  Statement  of  the  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  exported  from 

the  United  States  annually  for  the  years   1828  to  1842,  ending 

September  30th,  for  9  months,  ending  June  30th,  1843,  and  for 

the  years  ending  June  30th,  1844,  to  1851  ;  together  with  the 

average  Custom  House  prices  or  valuations  per  barrel  and  per 

bushel  of  the  same ;  and  the  average  prices  of  flour  in  New 

fork  City  during  the  same  years. 


Flour  Exported. 


Whsat  Exported. 


T«tn. 


Prices  of 

flour  in  New 

York. 


Quantity  in 
bbU. 


Prices. 


Quantity  in 
bushels. 


Prices. 


1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833    • 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

The 
York, 
1851, 


$5  02 
6  96 
5  40 


71 

80 

78 

19 

62^ 

00 


9  81^ 


92 
92 
61 
13 
83 
73 
91 
75 
34 


6  08 


860,809 

837,385 

1,227,484 

1.806,529 

864,919 

955,768 

835,352 

779,396 

505,400 

318,719 

448,161 

923,151 

1,897,501 

1,515,817 

1,283,602 

841,474 

1,438,574 

1,195,230 

2,289,476 

4,382,496 

2,119,393 

2,108,013 

1,385,448 

2,202,335 


$4  90 
6  92 


96 
50 
55 
87 
40 
60 
13 
9  37 
8  04 
7  50 
34 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 


15 

68 
46 
70 
45 
95 
97 


6  22 
5  35 


12 
77 


8,906 

4,007 

45,289 

408,910 

88,304 

32,221 

36,948 

47,762 

2,062 

17,303 

6,291 

96,325 

1,720,860 

868,585 

817,958 

311,685 

558,917 

389,716 

1,613,795 

4,399,951 

2,034,704 

1,627,534 

608,661 

1,026,735 


76 

50 

02 

28 

06 

90 

06 

07 

00 

56 

80 

48 

96 

94 

12 

87 

89 

86 

04 

374 

31 

15 

06 

00 


wholesale  prices  of  superfine  flour  in  the  city  of  New 
from  the  first  of  June  to  the^  last  of  October  of  the  year 
varied  from  $3  50  to  about  $4  25 ;  averaging  less  than 
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$4  per  barrel.     The  flour  and  breadaialfii  exported  to  Evope 
lifere  trifling  in  amount,  and  the  Bnropean  mai^et  for  them  of 

very  litdc  i^ue  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  quantities  of  Indian  com  exported  from  Ae  United  States 
annually,  and  the  average  export  prices  have  been  as  foHows : 

Avenge  per  year.                                Bnshela.  Prices. 

1831  to  1840,                               365,391  $0.76^ 

1841  to  1846,                               838,710  .55J 

1847,  13,326,050  .88 

1848  to  1850,  average  8,556,678  annually,  .61 

1851,  3,426,811  .51^ 

II.  Statement  showing  the  average  value  of  Genesee  flour  per 
barrel  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  each  month  of  the  under- 
mentioned periods : 

1823  to  1831  to  1841  to        September  1846 

1830.  1840.  1847.  to  August  1847. 


September, 

$6  36 

$6  46 

$5  01 

<4I8| 

October, 

5  59 

6  45 

5  27 

5  62^ 

November, 

6  79 

6  71 

5  52 

6  00 

December, 

5  79 

6  88 

5  56 

5  31^ 

January, 

6  90 

6  96 

5  28 

5  75 

February, 

5  97 

7  10 

5  41 

6  87i 

March, 

5  68 

6  98 

5  57 

7  1^ 

7  681 

April, 

5  86 

6  88 

5  65 

May, 

5  53 

6  36 

5  41 

725 

June, 

5  52 

6  38 

550 

8  87} 

July, 

5  38 

6  35 

5  16 

650 

August, 

527 

6  33 

5  02 

5  62 

General  average,  $5  65  $6  65  $5  36  $6  40 

Though  wheat  is  harvested  in  most  countries  in  the  month  of 
July,  it  does  not  usually  begin  to  come  to  market  until  September, 
so  uiat  the  grain  and  flour  year  for  each  crop  commences  in 
September  and  ends  the  following  August.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  1847,  flour  fell  constantly  nearly  every  year  from 
February  or  March  until  the  end  of  August — showing  clearly 
that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
the  demand  for  exportation.  In  1847,  prices  were  raised  Dy  the 
speculative  demana  in  Great  Britain,  and  kept  advancing  until 
July,  when  they  fell  suddenly,  having  fallen  early  in  June  in 
Great  Britain.  That  the  demand  in  Great  Britam  was  mostly 
^eculative,  and  the  imports  greatly  in  excess  and  beyond  the 
wants  of  that  country,  is  shown  by  its  sudden  fall  in  June,  and 
the  disastrous  results  as  shown  in  Sec.  17. 
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III.  Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  of  wheat  flour, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  butter,  over  and  above  what  was  re-exported 
during  the  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1836,  1837,  and  1838 ;  and 
the  quantities  of  domestic  produce  exported  the  same  years,  to 
the  whole  of  the  Old  World  and  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  included  ;  and,  also,  the  amount  exported  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  New  World. 


Flour, 
bbU 


Wheat,     Potatoes,      Butter,~ 
biuh.  bosh.  lbs. 


Imported  in  1836, 
From  the  Old  World, 
From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies. 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exported  to  New  World, 

Imported  in  1837, 
From  the  Old  World, 
From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exported  to  New  World, 

Imported  in  1838. 
From  the  Old  World, 
From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exported  to  New  World, 


5,000 

11,500 

50,634 

454,766 

7,289 

10,184 

24,366 

294,353 

•10,568 

10,878 

32,256 

415,905 


323,571 

260,327 
2,062 


3,677,289 

317,170 
17,303 


866,000 

14,163 
6,241 
481 


58,514 


21,720 

835 

90,746 

34,212 

12,455 

3,631 

97,172 

60,017 

4,201 

1,662 

[17,066 


70,270 

91,984 

11,793 

349,602 

72,936 

3,491 

23,638 

268,401 

10,718 

2,682 

21,831 

473,277 


There  was  more  than  tvrice  as  much  cheese  as  butter  imported 
from  Europe,  during  those  years. 

The  average  import  prices,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
Reports,  were  as  follows. 

1836. 
Wheat,  per  bushel,  $0,85 

Potatoes,  per  bushel,  39 1 

Butter,  per  pound,  12{ 

Cheese,  per  pound,  12J 

These  Tables,  (I,  II  and  III,)  should  be  examined  together  and 
carefully  compared,  in  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
floetuations  in  the  price  of  flour ;  which,  being  exported  in  larger 
quantities  than  wheat,  affords  a  much  more  certain  test  of  its 
market  value.     The  small  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1836, 


1637. 

1838. 

$1,06 

$1,02 

44 

37^ 

^H 

121 

ni 

111 
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appears  quite  too  low  to  correspond  with  the  price  of  flour.  Tli« 
reader  wUl  see  from  Table  I,  that  the  prices  of  flour  daring  the 
four  successive  years,  1836  to  1839  inclusive,  ranged  very  high. 
By  looking  at  Table  III,  he  will  observe  the  extraordinary  fact, 
that  during  each  of  the  three  years  in  succession,  1836  to  1838 
inclusive,  the  United  States  not  only  imported  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  and  the  other  British 
Colonies  north  of  the  United  States,  but  they  actually  imported 
more  from  Europe  than  they  exported  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  Colonies  together  ;  and  by  examining  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  will  see,  that  wheat  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  those  years  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
from  almost  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe. 

Table  I,  also  shows,  that  in  13  years  out  of  18,  the  average 
price  of  flour  through  the  year  was  greater  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  our  principal  exporting  city,  than  the  average  export  price. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  cannot  be  exported  when 
the  domestic  demand  is  such  as  to  raise  the  price  above  what 
buyers  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  to  export  We  can  export  only 
when  we  can  sell  as  low  as  our  neighbors.  Though  flour  was  ex- 
ported during  each  of  these  13  years,  when  tbe  average  price  in 
New  York  was  above  the  average  export  price,  yet  it  was  export- 
ed from  New  York  only  during  intervals  when  the  price  was 
below  the  average  price.  The  reader  can  see  how  little  efl^ect 
the  foreign  market  has  had  on  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
this  country ;  that  our  prices  have  been  so  high  the  principal  part 
of  the  time,  as  to  prevent  exportation ;  that  our  market  is  mostly 
a  domestic  one ;  that  in  nine  years  in  ten,  the  European  market 
is  utterly  valueless  to  us,  almost  all  our  exports  being  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  that  high  prioes  tend 
to  lessen,  and  when  they  get  to  a  certain  point,  actually  preclude 
exportation,  and  invite  importation,  and  thus  tend  to  depress 
and  destroy  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  consumers  of  produce  must  always  pay  much  higher  for 
it,  than  the  producers  can  sell  it  for ;  they  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  dealers  or 
merchants.  When  we  were  the  consumers  of  European  wheat, 
we  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  transportation  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  raised  the  price  of  flour  made  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
wheat,  to  from  $7  to  about  $1 1  per  barrel  some  portion  of  the 
time.  This  was  a  memorable  era  of  freb  trade  and  paper 
MONET  !  of  speculation  in  Batik  and  Railroad  slocks^  wild  lamdt 
and  foptr  dHes  !  when  men  were  getting  rich  beyond  the  dreamt 
of  avariUy  by  their  wits  instead  of  industry  ;  by  importing  their 
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dsthing  and  a  portion  of  ikdrfood,  instead  of  producing  them  by 
their  own  labor;  and  busying  themselves  in  contracting  debts ^ 
making  state  and  corporate  stocks,  paper  money,  paper  cities,  and. 
paper  railroads  also,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  gross  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  reports  made  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1830,  was 
$61,323,898 ;  the  nearest  to  January  1,  1834,  $94,839,570 ;  the 
nearest  to  January  1,  1837,  was  $149,185,890;  the  nearest  to 
January  1,  1840,  was  $116,572,790 ;  and  to  January  1,  1843, 
it  had  sunk  to  $58,563,688.  Since  that  tima  it  has  increased  as 
is  shown  in  Chapter  X.  The  States  contracted  debts  and  issued 
bonds,  in  three  years,  from  1836  to  1838  inclusive,  amounting  to 
about  $100,000,000 — ^the  most  of  which  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  for  goods.  When  our  people 
were  afflicted  with  such  delusive  dreams  of  wealth,  they  were  un- 
fitted for  the  sober  pursuits  of  industry ;  and  as  the  bloated  paper 
money  raised  the  prices  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  produce  and 
property,  our  markets  furnished  a  rich  and  tempting  reward  to 
the  industry  of  other  countries,  and  we  vainly  thought  we  could 
supply  our  wants,  by  importing  the  products  of  foreign  industry, 
cheaper  than  by  our  own  labor.  Paper  money,  therefore,  by 
raising  prices  in  this  country  much  higher  than  they  were  in 
Europe,  tended  to  diminish  exportations,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
and  increase  importations,  and  thereby  to  undermine  and  depress 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  involve  us  in  foreign  debts. 
The  evils  of  free  trade  were  thus  aggravated  and  increased,  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  paper  money. 

The  exports  and  prices  of  Indian  corn,  show  also  the  efiect,  to 
some  extent,  of  paper  money  on  both  prices  and  exports.  Prices 
were  generally  high,  when  our  paper  money  was  excessive  in 
amount ;  when  prices  rangod  above  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  our 
exports  were  but  a  mere'trifle  ;  and  they  have  always  been  trifling 
in  amount,  compared  to  our  enormous  crops,  of  over  three 
hundred  million  bushels  annually.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  nearly  all  our  exports  of  corn,  up  to  1846,  were  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Continent  of  America ;  and  that  the  European 
market  for  our  com  was  entirely  worthless.  The  effective  Euro- 
pean demand  for  it  commenced  in  1846 — ^prior  to  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  excessive  paper  currency,  from 
1835  to  1840,  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  New  England  and 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  above  the  export  prices  stated  in  the 
table.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  prices  of  corn 
generally  depend  entirely  on  the  domestic  market,  and  are- 
scarcely  affected  at  all  by  the  foreign  markets.  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  of  consequence  to  the  farmer,  to  divert  a  large  portion  of 
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oar  popabtion  from  agrionltare  to  maimfaetoree,  thai  fhej  mmj 
become  eonsamers,  and  not  prodaoen,  in  order  to  inoreaao  the 
Amerioan  market  for  oom,  pork,  lard,  iio.,  and  to  leaaen  the  sup- 
ply of  those  articles  r  In  Massachnaetts,  Connecticat  and  Rhode 
luand,  the  average  price  of  com  is  from  60  to  75  cents  per  bosh- 
el,  while  it  is  only  from  12  to  20  cents  in  many  of  the  western 
and  south-western  states,  as  shown  in  Section  33. 

Though  it  is  advantageous  to  a  nation  to  sell  their  products  at 
as  high  prices  as  practicable,  yet  they  cannot  sell,  unless  they 
sell  them  as  low  or  lower  than  their  neighbors  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  export  them  to  any  extent,  unless  the  prices  of  their 
products  at  home  are  considerably  less  than  they  will  sell  for 
alnroad.  The  tendency  of  goods  and  of  products  of  aU  kinds  is 
towards  the  best  markets,  where  prices  are  highest ;  the  exporta- 
tion of  products  must  always  be  from  districts  and  countries  where 
they  are  comparatively  cheap,  to  other  countries  or  districts 
where  they  are  enough  higher  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
reasonable  profits.  No  country  can  export  products  to  another, 
unless  the  former  can  produce  Uiem  cheaper  than  the  latter,  and  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other  nation.  The  laws  of 
trade  when  undisturbed  by  restrictions  and  tarifSs,  are  in  acoord- 
anoe  with,  and  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  and  the 
tendency  of  products  to  seek  the  highest  prices,  is  as  r^ular, 
certain,  constant,  and  strong,  as  the  t^idency  of  water  is,  to  run 
down  hill,  and  to  seek  the  lowest  level.  High  prices,  therefore, 
tend  to  stimulate  industry,  if  they  are  raised  and  kept  up  by  a 
foreign  demand,  which  stimulates  exportation  and  domeatio 
industry ;  but  the  moment  prices  are  raued  by  the  home  demand, 
paper  money,  and  high  wages,  or  other  causes,  above  the  prices 
of  other  countries,  they  preclude  exportation  and  invite  importa- 
tion, and  thereby  tend  to  supplant,  discourage,  depress,  and 
diminish  domestic  industry. 

Oreat  Britain,  by  means  of  her  inexhaustible  beds  of  ooal  for 
fuel,  her  productive  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  her  extensive 
internal  improvements  and  water  power,  her  insular  situation, 
fine  harbors,  bays,  and  rivers,  her  bracing  and  healthy  climate, 
her  immense  amount  of  maohineiy,  great  numbers  of  skilful 
artisans  and  workmen,  great  power  and  capital,  and  extensive 
commerce,  is  capable  of  producing  almost  every  thing  manu- 
fitctured,  cheaper  than  any  other  nation.  These  advantages 
give  the  £ng]jsh  a  sort  of  monopoly  that  may  properly  be 
termed  the  undsrsblunq  monopoly  ;  which  enables  them  to 
redtbu  prices  juii  low  enough  to  under seli^  amd  eventual^  to  sup- 
plant  their  rivcUsy  andy  at  the  satne  time^  to  keep  them  up  t^  the 
highest  paint  consistent  with  the  full  enjoymenit  of  the  markets  of 
other  nations. 
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t. 

d. 

1829 

62 

5 

1830 

51 

11 

1831  to  1840,  average 

39 

0 

1839,  highest 

61 

4 

1834,  lowest 

36 

4 

1841  to  1849,  average 

47 

3 

1847,  highest 

67 

4 

1849,  lowest 

36 

6 

1848 

38 

7 

First  6  months  of  1850 

33 
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Sec.  35.  Prices  of  Wheat  in  Fr ana  from  1829  to  1850 
Sammary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  France 
dnring  the  undermentioned  years  and  periods  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Minister  on  Aerionltnre — stated  in  English  sterling 
money,  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels— «lso  the  price  per  bushel. 

Prices  per  bush. 
$1  67 
1  66 
1  17 
1  64 
1  06 

1  42 

2  02 
1  10 
1   16 

99 

Prices  were  raised  by  the  high  prices  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1847,  and  the  demand  to  export  to  that  country  ;  with 
the  exception  of  that  year,  the  average  prices  in  France  were  but 
a  trifle  higher  from  1841  to  1860  than  they  were  from  1829  to 
1840. 

The  Government  of  France  published  an  account  of  the  crop 
of  agricultural  produce  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  year  1841,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  each  article,  from  which  I  have 
deduced  the  average  price  or  value  per  bushel,  in  our  currency^ 
ssfoUows:  Wheat  $1,06,  rye  66  cents,  barley  66  cents,  oats 
40  cents,  Indian  corn  62  cents,  buck-wheat  48  cents,  mixed  and 
other  grains  80  cents,  and  potatoes  14  cents  per  bushel.  These 
prices  are  below  the  average  prices  of  grain  in  our  manufacturing 
States  on  the  seaboard ;  and  show  that  we  cannot  export  either 
grain  or  flour  to  France,  when  their  products  are  so  abundant  as 
to  keep  prices  so  low ;  which  is  the  case  during  about  four  years 
in  every  five.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  these 
are  official  accounts,  collected  by  the  government,  and  not  mere 
individual  estimates,  founded  on  speouktion  and  conjecture,  with- 
out data. 

Sec.  36.  Prices  of  Freights  and  cost  of  Transportation, 
The  freight  on  flour  per  barrel  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
!n  November  1841,  and  April  1842,  was  only  Is.  6d.  sterling,  or 
36  cents;  in  January  1844,  January  1845,  and  January  1846,  it 
was  3  shillings,  or  72  cents  ;  in  August  1846,  and  August  1846, 
only  2b.,  and  in  January  1847,  it  rose  to  6e.  or  $1.20.  Freights 
16 
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were  the  lowest  they  have  ever  been  in  the  years  1841  and  1842, 
bat  were  generally  higher  in  1840  and  previous,  than  they  were  ia 
1845  and  1846,  until  the  great  rise  in  the  M  of  1846.  The 
freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  from  1840  to  1847,  on  oat- 
ton,  varied  from  ^d.  to  |d.  sterling,  per  lb. ;  on  goods,  per  ton, 
from  20s.,  or  $5,  to  85s.,  or  $20.40 ;  on  grain  per  bush^  in 
August,  1846,  but  8d.,  and  in  January  1847,  18d.  to  19d.,  and 
some  vessels  to  Ireland  obtained  20  to  21  d.  On  beef  per  bbl.  in 
August  1845,  28  ,  and  in  January,  1847,  as  high  as  6  abillings. 

Freights  from  New  York  to  Havre,  (France,)  were  the  lowest 
in  1841-2,  and  highest  in  1847 — on  ashes  per  ton,  varying  from 
$6  to  (12,  generally  from  $8  to  10 ;  on  measurement  goods, 
from  $8  to  $12,  generally  $10.  The  freights  on  flour  per  Wrel, 
from  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  other  ports  near  the  west  end  of 
lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo,  varied  during  the  seven  years,  (1841  to 
1847,)  from  10  to  50  cents,  per  barrel,  the  ordinary  price  being 
from  15  to  20  cents ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  to  get  flour  to 
market  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  the  Mi  of  1846,  that 
some  parcels  were  sent  down  in  November  at  53  to  55  cents 
per  bi^rel,  and  the  rise  of  canal  freights  was  almost  equally 
great. 

The  reader  will  see  how  the  prices  of  freights,  like  the  prices 
of  products,  are  affected  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  that  the  freight  market  is  quite  as  sensitive  as 
the  market  for  perishable  products  ;  and  that  an  increased  amount 
of  freight  and  demand  for  vessels,  causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
rate  of  freights. 

Statement  of  the  proceeds  and  expenses  of  sending  13,489 
barrels  of  flour  from  St.  Joseph  County,  (Michigan,)  down  the 
St.  Joseph  river  to  Lake  Michigan  in  boats,  shipping  it  from 
there  to  Buffalo,  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1846,  and 
from  there  to  Boston,  part  of  it  being  transported  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany  and  thence  to  Boston  by  railroad,  and  part  of  it  all  the 
way  to  Boston  by  canals  and  vessels. 

Gross  proceeds  of  the  13,489  bbls.  .  .         $69,657.21 

Equal  per  barrel  to  .  .  .  .5.16 

Freights,  charges,  commissions  for 
selling,  insurance  and  other  ex- 
penses per  barrel,         .  .  •  •  •      2.30 

Net  proceeds  per  barrel,  ....    $2.86 

realised  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1846,  and  wbter  of  1847, 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  1845. 

The  tariff  of  freight  established  by  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
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road  Oompany  in  Augaat  1848,  on  flour,  lAeat,  and  merofaandise, 
was  as  follows,  between 
Detroit  and 


Dexter 

Kalamaaoo 

49  miles. 

146  miles 

$2.30 

$  6.00 

3.24 

6.04 

6.37 

11.64 

On  10  bbls  of  flour  (nearly  a  ton,) 
On  1  ton  of  wheat,  (2,340  lbs.) 
On  1  ton  of  merchandise, 

Though  these  prices  seem  high,  yet  they  were  much  higher, 
during  the  previous  years.  The  ordinary  freights  on  10  barrels 
of  flour  on  the  Erie  Oanal  from  Bufialo  to  Albany  (363  miles,) 
have  been  from  June  to  October  from  $5  to  $6J2f) ;  and  in 
April,  May,  and  November,  from  $6  to  (11.  The  cost  and 
eharges  for  transporting  dry  goods,  and  most  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise on  canals  and  railroads,  as  well  as  on  our  lakes,  are  usually 
about  twice  as  much  per  ton,  as  for  transporting  flour  and  other 
heavy  agricultural  products  and  iron,  varying  between  New  York 
and  Cleveland  or  Detroit,  from  $12  to  $30  per  ton  on  merchan- 
dize, and  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton  on  flour,  pork,  potash,  &c. 

The  average  freights  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  ten 
years,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

On  dry  goods,  &c.,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  $10 

On  flour,  iron,  &c.,  •      "  "  6 

On  dry  goods,  &o.,  **  Havre,  11 

On  ashes  &  oUier  heavy  g'ds,  "  **  7 

McCulloeh  states  the  prices  of  waggoning  goods  in  England^ 
at  from  6d.  to  12d.  sterling  per  ton  per  mile,  averaging  9d.,  or 
18  cents,  and  about  half  as  much  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railroad,  or  $2.79  per  ton  for  32  miles.  The  average 
price  for  transporting  by  teams  in  this  country  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  corn,  or  50  pounds  of  merchandize,  50  mUes,  has  been  about 
20  cents,  and  40  cents  for  100  mQes,  equal  to  about  15  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  for  grain,  or  $15  per  100  miles,  and  18  cents  per 
mile,  or  $18  per  100  miles,  for  the  transporting  of  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandize. 

Canals  and  railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transporting 
heavy  goods,  and  coarse  agricultural  products,  on  an  average 
nearly  Siree  fourths,  and  merchandize  about  one  half.  Steam 
navigation  has  cheapened  transportation  on  rivers  above  tide 
water  about  as  much.  The  Erie  Canal,  (of  New  York,)  has  re- 
duced prices  much  more  than  this  estimate.  And  yet  the  cost 
of  transportation  on  Railroads  is  generally  nearly  as  much  for  150 
miles,  as  it  is  across  the  Atlantic,  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, or  Havre ;  that  is,  it  is  nearlv  twenty  times  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  on  Railroads,  as  on  the  ocean. 
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The  cost  of  titmsporidiig  prodaoe  on  the  Mianssippi  aikd  ite 
tributaries  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  June  1847,  by  a  very 
intelligent  writer,  as  follows :  Indian  com  to  New  Orleans,  from 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  in  arks  and  steamboats  in  a  good  stage 
of  water,  12|  cents  per  bushel ;  com  from  the  Wabash,  lUinois, 
and  other  small  rivers  of  the  Westem  States  which  float  only 
boats  and  arks  of  light  draft,  nearly  twice  as  much,  or  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  bushel ;  and  it  sells  in  New  Orleans  at  from  30  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  averaging  not  far  from  35  or  40  cents.  He 
says,  '^  The  New  Orleans  com  is  put  into  sacks,  which  cost  from 
five  to  six  cents  per  bushel ;  the  warehouse  charges,  commissions, 
&c.,  are  very  heavy ;  it  shrinks  about  4  per  cent,  in  shipping  to 
an  Eastern  port,  and  the  risk  of  its  injuring  is  equal  to  about  10 
per  cent  more."  He  says  Boston  imported  during  the  year 
1841,  2,045,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  36,700  of  which  were 
.  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware ;  and  that  ^'  large  quantities  of  com  were  sold  in  Bos- 
ton, during  the  summer  of  1846,  from  the  valley  of  the  Misw- 
sippi,  which  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses ;  and  tiie  shipper 
fell  in  debt  to  the  consignee." 

These  examples  show  the  importance  of  canals,  railroads,  navi- 
gable waters,  and  steam  vessels,  in  facilitating  transportation, 
cheapening  freights,  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  and  floor  in 
the  Western  country ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little  efTect 
upon  the  price  of  com,  rye,  and  other  coarse  grains,  the  value  of 
which  is  so  small  that  they  will  bear  transportation  but  a  short 
distance,  before  the  cost  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct transported.  A  very  trifling  amount  of  Indian  com,  rye, 
and  other  coarse  grains  ever  reaches  Albany  and  New  Orleans ; 
and  of  the  small  amount  arriving  at  Albany,  not  one  tenth  part 
IB  from  the  Western  States. 

Though  canals,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  have  improved  very 
greatly  the  markets  of  the  Western  States,  yet  the  increase  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  would  create  a  demand  at 
home  for  their  products,  and  particulariy  for  such  things  as  wiH 
not  bear  transportation  very  far,  and  would  improve  their  markets 
much  more. 

Sec.  37.  Average  prices  of  Wheat^  Indian  Corn^  0<U$^  amd 
Potatoes^  in  each  of  the  UniUd  States,  from,  1840»<o  1846 
indimve. 

When  the  reader  takes  into  consideration  the  great  oost  of 
transporting  produce,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  for- 
warding, insurance,  wharfage  and  commissions  on  selling,  risk  of 
spoiling,  &c.,be  need  not  wonder  at  the  great  difference  in  the 
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^riem  of  prodaoe  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  shown 
in  Section  33.  It  was  estimated  by  a  distin^ished  British  writer, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  of  one-tenth, 
wonld  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three  tenths,  and  a  sur- 
plus of  one  tenth  would  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three 
tenths,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion ;  so  that  a  deficient  crop 
would  actually  sell  for  considerably  more  money  than  an  abundant 
one,  yielding  a  large  surplus.  This  vf  most  clearly  illustrated  in 
Chapter  VIII.  in  the  case  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States ;  663,630,000  pounds  of  the  crop  of  1843  was  sold  in 
1844  for  nearly  $5,000,000  more  than  792,300,000  pounds 
brought  the  previous  year ;  and  oyer  two  million  dollars  more 
than  863,300,000  pounds  brought  the  year  following. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  we  great  disparity  in  the  prices  of 
products  in  different  countries,  we  must  look  first  to  the  fact 
whether  the  country  produces  a  surplus,  or  produces  less  than  the 
mhabitants  need ;  if  the  former,  to  what  market  it  can  be  sent, 
at  what  expense,  and  at  what  prices  it  can  be  sold ;  and  if  the 
latter,  from  whence  it  can  derive  supplies,  and  at  what  cost  of 
transportation.  For  instance,  Vermont,  though  an  agricultural 
State,  produces  for  each  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  re- 
turns with  the  census  of  1840,  less  than  two  busheb  of  wheat, 
less  than  one  of  rye,  and  less  than  three  of  com,  and  must, 
therefore,  import  flour  or  grain  ;  while  Ohio  produced  for  its  in- 
habitants that  year  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  over  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  and  about  twenty-two  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  had 
therefore  a  large  surplus  to  export  Ohio  sent  her  products  mostly 
to  the  New  York  market,  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Albany ;  and 
the  producer  got  the  New  York  prices,  say  (5  per  barrel  for 
flour,  less  about  f  2  25  for  the  cost  and  expenses  and  profits  of 
sending  it  to  market  and  selling  it ;  while  tne  people  of  Vermont 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Albany  for  a  portion  of  their  fiour,  pay 
about  (5  per  barrel  for  it,  beside  about  75  cents  for  the  cost  and 
expenses  of  getting  it,  and  the  profits  of  the  produce  merchant ; 
and  this  raised  the  price  of  all  the  fiour  made  in  the  State  to  the 
same  standard ;  so  that  the  Vermont  farmer  got  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  his  wheat,  and  three  times  as  much  for  his  corn,  as 
the  Ohio  farmer.  All  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  average  prices  of  products  in  the  several  States. 
They  serve  to  show  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  farmer,  of  a  mining,  manufacturing,  or  com- 
mercial population  in  his  vicinity,  to  create,  an  increased  demand 
for  his  products. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  townships  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  town  assessors  in  April, 
1845,  for  the  crop  of  1844|  were  as  follows :  wheat  $1.14,  pei 
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buflhely  barlej  60  cents,  lye  74  oenti,  corn  68  oents,  boekwlwut 
47  oentB,  otts  32  cents,  potatoes  27|  cents,  and  other  vegetableB 
32  cents.  In  forming  l^e  following  table  of  prices,  I  haye  ex- 
amined oarefnlly  the  esttmates  of  Prof.  Tncker,  compared  them 
with  the  information  I  have  collected  from  prices  current  and 
other  sources,  and  with  the  quantities  raised  in  each  state,  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  have  adopted  his  estimates  as  correct,  but  in 
many  cases  differ  widely  from  him. 

An  estimate  of  the  average  market  prices  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats,  and  potatoes  per  bnshel,  from  1840  to  1846  inclnsive, 
in  each  of  the  United  States,  at  the  nearest  market  towns  to  the 
places  of  production,  to  which  the  same  may  be  taken  without  anj 
expense  to  the  producer,  except  his  own  labor  and  tiie  use  of  his 
teams 

Oati.    PotatDM. 
Maine,  $1.12|  $0.66}  (0.33^  tOJ20 

New  Hampshire,  1.12|         62}       33§        20 

Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 

New  Jersey, 


East  District, 
Western    " 


Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Vir^nia, 

North  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 


Eastern  District, 
Western    ** 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

On  Commerce. 

Sec.  1.  The  nature^  object^  and  legiiinuUe  sphere  of  fordgn  and 
domestic  Commerce. 

If  the  pnrsuits  and  products  of  all  mankiDd  were  the  same, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  commerce.  Commerce  depends 
upon  a  diversity  of  products ;  first,  upon  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  natural  products,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
difference  in  the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  condition  of  a  country  ; 
and  secondly,  upon  the  mechanical  labor  bestowed  upon  natural 
products  to  fit  them  for  difierent  uses  and  purposes — and  this 
depends  mostly  on  the  division  of  employments,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  earth  is  so  constituted,  that  there  are  different  soils,  and 
different  climates,  which  are  capable  of  producing  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  timber,  and  animals,  and  contain 
beneath  their  surface,  metals  and  minerals  of  various  kinds.  If 
the  world  had  been  so  constituted  as  to  give  each  country  the 
same  length  of  day  and  night,  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  same 
minerals ;  and  all  countries  were  fitted  for  the  same  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  inter- 
national or  foreign  commerce.  In  such  case,  each  country  would 
possess  in  itself,  every  kind  of  raw  commodity  and  material  that 
the  world  could  produce.  No  country  could  receive  any  natural 
product  which  it  did  not  previously  enjoy — ^nor  could  it  give  in 
exchange  any  such  product,  not  already  in  the  possession  of  every 
other  nation.  The  only  commerce  which  could  be  necessary  or 
useful  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  internal  or  domestic 
Commerce  between  citizens  of  the  same  nation,  pursuing  different 
employments.* 

If  the  people  of  all  nations  were  equally  advanced  in  the  natural 
scienoesi  in  mining,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  skill  in  manufacturing, 

*  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  III,  and  Sections  6-13-13-14  of  Chapter  VI, 
which  treat  on  Commerce. 
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there  would  be  no  occasion  or  utQity  in  international  oommeree, 
except  in  natural  produotSy  or  what  are  called  raw  materials  for 
use,  or  to  be  manu&ctnred.  So  far  as  international  commerce 
consists  of  the  mutual  interchange  between  nations,  of  natural 
products,  or  raw  materials,  it  depends  on  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  things,  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation,  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  people ;  but  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  import  into  any 
country  manufactured  fabrics  of  any  kind,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  in  case  the  peopk  would  learn  to  do  so,  it  is 
entirely  artificial,  not  required  by  the  constitution  of  things  or  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  when  tolerated  except  under  heavy  duties, 
the  necessary  effect  is  to  undermine  and  lessen  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  every  new  country,  and  of  every  nation  not  as  far 
advanced  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  as  its  neigh- 
bors. The  natural,  legitimate  and  useful  sphere  of  international 
commerce,  is  therefore  much  narrower  than  that  of  internal  or 
domestic  commerce ;  for  while  the  former  is  confined  to  natural 
products  or  raw  materials — the  latter  extends  to  and  includes 
both  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds  fit  for  the 
use,  or  of  being  fitted  for  the  use  of  man. 

Sec.  2.  The  result  of  aU  proper  commercial  transactioTUj  is  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
Commerce  in  its  primitive  character  consists  in  an  exchange 
of  commodities.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  domestic  com- 
merce very  generally  consists  in  an  exchange  or  sale  of  commodi- 
ties, for  money — ^which  is  at  the  same  time  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine their  value,  and  a  means  of  payment — the  money  being  used 
by  the  seller,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  other  commodities  which 
he  ma^  wish  to  purchase.  The  final  result  of  all  commerce, 
which  IS  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  things  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties,  is  but 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  the  production  of  which  cost  an 
equal  amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital.  When  one  party  con- 
tinues to  pay  out  more  money  or  value  in  commodities  than  he 
receives,  he  becomes  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and  often 
ruined — and  if  he  lives  beyond  his  means  and  buys  on  credit  for 
consumption,  he  soon  exhausts  his  credit,  and  ruin  is  the  necessary 
consequence.*  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
(which  is  subject  to  very  few  exceptions)  that  all  purchases  for 
consumption,  beyond  the  income  of  the  purchaser,  and  all  pur- 
chases for  consumption  made  on  credit  and  beyond  the  means  of 
immediate  payment,  are  disadvantageous  to  the  purchaser  ;  and  if 
S0|  they  are  not  within  the  proper  and  natural  sphere  of  commeroe. 

*  See  Section  12,  of  this  chapter. 
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Wbat  is  tni6  of  individiials,  is  true  when  applied  to  oommmuties 
and  nations.  International  commerce  shoi^a  be  an  exchange  of 
products  of  equal  commercial  value,  the  production  of  which  cost 
in  the  aggregate,  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill.  It  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  on  either  side  of  any  money, 
or  the  accumulation  of  debt  to  be  paid  in  future,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  depress  and  weigh  down  the  debtor  community,  like  the 
chains  of  despotism.  It  should  exhibit  an  exact  eqmlibrinm  in 
its  operations  and  in  its  effects,  and  produce  no  balance  to  be  paid 
either  in  money,  obligations,  or  stocks ;  or  accumulated  in  the 
shape  of  a  mercantile  debt. 

Some  portion  of  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  all  its  force  to 
countries  like  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  South  American  States, 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  more  than 
they  need,  and  as  a  commodity  for  exportation. 

Skc.  3.   On  what  is  termed  balance  of  trade — and  the  principal 
causes  which  produce  it 

When  oommerce  between  nations  is  equally  poised  and  con- 
fined to  its  natural  sphere  (as  shown  in  the  last  section),  it  con- 
sists of  a  mere  exchange  of  commodities  of  equal  commercial 
value,  costing  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  skill,  leaving  no 
balance  to  be  paid  in  specie  by  either  party,  and  no  debt  to  be 
settled  in  future.  When  commerce,  either  between  nations, 
states,  provinces,  or  communities,  is  not  thus  balanced — when  one 
parly  purchases  from  another,  a  greater  aggregate  value  of  pro- 
ducts than  it  exports  in  payment,  it  must  either  pay  the  balance 
in  specie,  or  accumulate  in  some  form  a  debt,  to  be  paid  with 
interest,  in  future.  This  balance,  whether  paid  down  in  specie  or 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  debt,  is  termed  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  invention  and  application  of  machinery  to  many  branches 
of  mechanism,  and  to  almost  every  department  of  manufacturing 
industry,  as  well  as  to  mining,  smelting,  and  working  in  metals, 
have  increased  the  power  and  productiveness  of  the  industry  of 
man,  from  two  to  thirty  fold.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  industry  of  nations  and  communi- 
ties must  be  effective  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  machinery 
they  employ  ;  hence  manufacturing  nations  which  employ  a  large 
amount  of  machinery,  have  the  advantage  in  many  particulars 
over  agricultural  nations,  living  in  high  latitudes. 

First,  because  the  latter  must  do  their  labor  mostly  by  hand, 
and  animal  power,  with  few  and  very  simple  tools. 

Secondly,  the  products  of  the  latter  are  mostly  of  a  perisha- 
ble character,  and  must  be  disposed  of  soon  after  they  are  raised, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not,  and  let  prices  be  as  low  as  they 
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may — wbfle  ^e  prodnoti  of  the  former  can  be  kept  for  years,  and 
until  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Thirdly,  the  prodnots  of  the  latter  are  mostly  so  bulky  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  that  they  must  be  oonsnmed  in  the  vicinity 
where  they  are  produced,  and  will  not  bear  transportation  to  dis- 
tant markets  ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  the  former 
will  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  there 
may  be  a  demand  for  them — and, 

Lastly,  the  laborers  employed  in  mechanical,  manafoctariiii^, 
and  mineral  industry,  oecessarily  consume  mostly  the  breadstofis, 
provisions,  etc.,  of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  create  a 
market  for  them  ;  while  the  farmers  of  agricultural  nations  and 
communities  have  no  market  whatever  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  products,  except  what  is  furnished  by  the  few  mechanics, 
merchants,  and  profassional  men  among  them ;  and  the  prices  of 
their  products  are  therefore  very  low. 

The  efPeot  of  these  causes  is,  that  the  value  of  the  productive 
industry  of  manufacturing  nations  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
that  of  agricultural  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants— and  while  the  average  ^ue  produced  by  the  former, 
amounts  to  from  $60  to  $100  annually,  that  of  the  latter  amounts 
only  from  $20  to  $50.  if  they  were  to  exchange  the  products  of 
an  equal  amount  of  labor,  those  of  the  former  would  amount  in 
value  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  latter.  And 
hence  we  find,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  generally  greatly  in 
finvor  of  manufacturing  nations  and  communities,  and  against 
those  which  are  mostly  devoted  to  agriculture;  and  that  the 
latter  are  usually  involved  in  debt  to  the  former,  constantly  em- 
barrassed and  drained  of  their  specie,  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
against  them. 

S£C.  4.  Domestic  commerce  depends  on  a  divition  of  emplojfwunis. 
Commerce  depends  on  production,  and  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  yet  production  depends  on  commerce,  to  dispose  of  its  pro* 
ducts,  and  furnish  an  inducement  to  industry.  Commerce  wkea 
unregulated,  is  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  together 
with  the  whims,  passions  and  aiiificial  appetites  of  the  people. 
Domestic  commerce  arises  from  division  of  employments — and 
the  amount  of  it  depends  on  the  variety  of  employments  pur* 
sued  in  a  country,  the  extent  of  its  industry,  and  Uie  focilitiee 
for  internal  transportation.  It  is  the  greatest  in  amount,  when 
the  greatest  amount  of  machinery  and  daHil  is  employed,  and  the 
division  of  employments  is  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the 
nation — so  that  there  may  be  products  of  every  varietjr  snffioieni 
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to  satisfy  all  the  natural  and  rational  wants  of  the  people,  and  no 
sorplns  of  articles  not  needed  for  exportation. 

Ercrj  class  of  producers  want  more  or  less  of  the  prodnets  of 
every  other  class  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  articles  of  &ncy,  taste, 
and  all  intellectual  wants,  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  capacity 
to  enjoy,  is  generally  limited  only  hy  the  ability  to  pay  for — that 
is,  by  the  income  of  the  individual — his  income  is  limited  not 
only  by  his  power  to  produce,  but  by  the  demand  for,  and  the 
value  of  the  pvodnots  of  his  industry.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
division  of  employments  and  industry  of  the  people  were  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  all  persons  not  needed  to 
supply  Uieir  natural  wants,  were  employed  in  producing  intelleo- 
tual  and  immaterial  values,  and  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  suit* 
ed  to  their  condition — there  might  be  employment  for  all,  and  the 
ability  of  each  to  purehase  and  enjoy  the  products  of  others, 
would  be  limited  only  by  his  power  to  produce. 

As  all  the  people  of  a  country  of  every  class  and  pursuit,  con- 
sume more  or  less  of  the  products  of  almost  every  other  class, 
and  thus  create  a  demand,  and  famish  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts— all  are   dependent  on  each  other,  and  have  in  some 
measure  a  community  of  mterest — whatever  increases  the  aggre* 
gate  industry  of  the  whole,  tends  also  to  promote  the  individual 
interest  of  each  member  of  the  community.     The  advocates  of 
free  trade  admit  this  principle,  and  say  it  extends  to,  and  includes 
the  whole  civilised  world,  as  one  community,  bound  together  bj 
the  ties  of  commerce.     This  is  untrue,  in  die  extended  sense  in 
whion  they  apply  the  principle.     It  is  true,  there  may  be  some 
commerce  between  the  people  of  each  and  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  those  of  every  other  nation — ^but  there  is  no  necessity 
and  no  occasion  for  much  commerce,  between  distant  communi- 
ties enjoying  substantially  the  same  climate,  and  possessing  sim- 
ilar natural  resources — their  commerce  must,  from  the  nature  of' 
things,  be  very  limited.     The  greatest  part  of  the  products  of 
the  northern  farmer,  will  bear  transportation  to  market  but  a 
comparatively  short  distance.     Hence  his  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  most  of  his  products,  is  confined  to  the  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  miners   and  other  classes,  not  employed  in 
agriculture,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  him  ;  and  for  many 
things,  his  market  is  confined  to  those  residing  within  a  few 
mik^     Though  he  may  send  his  flour,  pork  and  beef  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  market  perhaps  one  year  in  five,  he  can  very  seldom 
send  to  advantage,  to  so  distant  a  market,  coarse  grains,  vegeta- 
bles, fresh  butter,  meats  and  fruits,  hay  and  many  other  products 
of  his  farm.     On  the  other  hand,  the  British  miners  and  manu- 
faoturers,  and  all  their  laborers,  and  their  families,  consume 
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almost  exolndTely,  the  af^riciiltaral  products  of  the  Britidi  &r* 
men  in  their  vicinity,  and  those  agrioultaral  prodacts  of  the 
British  Isles,  may  be  said  to  be  converted  into  the  iron,  hardware, 
cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  made  by  the  consumers  of 
them,  and  to  comprise  a  part  of  the  yalne  of  saoh  manufactured 
products.  Hence  there  is  an  intimate  community  of  interests^ 
and  a  strong  bond  of  anion,  between  the  British  faqners  and  the 
British  miners  and  manufacturers;  and  a  like  community  of 
interest  between  the  fsffmers  of  every  part  of  th^  United  States, 
and  the  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  miners  of  our  own  ooontiy, 
who  consume  their  products.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  com- 
munity of  interest,  between  the  British  manufacturers  and  miners, 
and  any  portion  of  the  agricultoral  population  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  cotton  planters. 

Every  man  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  his  fellow  citiiens  for 
protection  of  person  and  property ;  for  a  market  for  the  producta 
of  his  industry ;  for  aid  m  dustress,  and  in  case  of  helpless  old 
age;  for  social  enjoyments;  and  even  for  his  education,  the 
development  of  his  intellect,  and  the  formation  of  his  opinions. 
This  dependence,  and  the  community  of  interest  existing  betweea 
all  the  citizens  of  a  country,  arise  from  the  constitution  of 
things,  from  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man ;  and  from  the 
moral  laws  of  nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  act  in  obedienoe 
to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  which  were  established  by  the  Deity 
and  adapted  to  his  wel&re.  Those  laws  impose  on  him  a  moral 
obligation  to  reciprocate  the  aid  he  derives  from  his  fellow  citisens, 
arising  from  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  from  his  condition 
as  a  citiaen,  and  as  a  producer,  laborer,  man  of  business,  or  capi- 
talist. Charity  begins  at  home.  We  may  therefore  regard  it, 
as  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  the  moral  duty,  of  every  man  to 
aid  his  fellow  citisens,  and  to  consume  the  products  of  their 
industry,  in  preference  to  the  products  of  foreigners. 

This  reasoning,  and  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  entitied  to  the 
careful  examination  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  reader 
and  of  the  public.  If  it  is  correct,  whoever  consumes  British 
iron  or  wears  British  or  French  cloths,  not  only  contributes  to 
fJELrnish  a  market  for,  aid  and  patronage  to,  the  foreign  manu£M- 
turer,  but  to  the  British  and  French  farmers  also ;  to  the  injury 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  his  own  country— of  his  own 
fellow  citizens  and  neighbors.  The  farmers  of  our  country  who 
consume  foreign,  in  preference  to  domestic  products,  are  guilty 
of  a  suicidal  policy ;  which  is  injurious  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
to  their  fellow  citizens. 
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Ssc.  5.   TAe  naturai  tendtncy  of  commerce  is  to  conform  to  the 
physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  natural  tendency  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commeroey 
18  to  oonform  to  the  physical  laws  of  nature  ;  bat  as  these  laws 
are  nvmerous,  and  depend  on  yarions  causes,  their  operations 
depend  on  the  relative  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
different  nations  between  which  it  is  carried  on*  The  character 
and  amount  of  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  every  country,  are 
influenced,  and  in  some  measure  controlled,  by  the  relative 
natural  resources,  industry,  condition,  and  wants  of  itself,  and  of 
those  nations  with  which  it  has  commercial  intercourse.  Foreign 
commerce  is,  however,  very  much  influenced  by  duties,  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  legal  regulations ;  which  should  be  established  iu 
aocordauoe  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  industry,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  wants  of  the  people  are  constant  and  regular — and 
domestic  industry,  and  internal  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
ducts are  generally  very  uniform  and  regular,  when  not  disturbed 
by  foreign  influences.  But  foreign  commerce,  when  unrestricted 
or  badly  regulated,  is  so  extremdy  variable  as  to  baffle  all  fore- 
sight and  rational  calculation.  It  makes  prices  excessively 
changeable,  and  business  (to  a  very  sreat  extent)  a  mere  game 
of  chance,  and  often  spreads  terror  and  ruin  among  the  merchants, 
as  well  as  among  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  of  our  country. 

Sec.  6.  On  protective  dtUies^  and  their  ejects. 
When  foreign  commerce  was  free,  and  governed  only  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  things  (as  it  formerly  was),  the  greatest  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  monopolised  by  one  or  two 
nations  or  states,  by  means  of  their  superiority  in  productive 
industry,  navigation,  and  maritime  power.  Thus  Tyre,  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse- 
Towns,  successively  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  until  the  policy  of.  protection  to  domestic  industry 
was  introduced  by  Great  Britain,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  policy  was  soon  adopted  by  other  nations, 
and  has  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  war  of  tariffs  and  navigation  laws 
gave  the  first  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  in  Europe.  By  secur- 
ing the  home  markets  to  the  domestic  producer,  it  encouraged  new 
branches  of  industrv,  varied  employments,  increased  the  markets, 
the  productive  industry,  and  the  consumption  and  comforts— 
secured  the  industrial  independence,  and  promoted  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Daring  moro  than  a  century,  ihe  practice  has  been  very  general 
among  the  -nations  of  Enrope  of  imposing  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported from  other  countries  which  come  in  competition  with 
domestic  products,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  raising  reTonwe, 
and  securmg  the  domestic  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  domeetio 
laborer  and  producer.  Whenever  heavier  duties  havo'beeii  im^ 
posed  on  one  class  of  imports  than  on  another  for  the  latter 
purpose,  they  have  been  denominated  protecting  or  diseriminating 
duties.  Since  G-reat  Britain  has  acquired  an  ascendency  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  mining  and  manuikotaring  industry, 
by  reason  of  her  superior  natural  resources,  a  greater  amount  of 
machinery,  cheap  labor,  and  a  greater  number  of  skilful  laborers 
and  artisans— she  can  produce  cheaper  than  any  other  nation — 
the  cheapness  of  her  products  secures  her  own  markets  from  tlie 
intrusion  of  foreigners — and  enables  her  to  supply  other  nations 
at  prices  nominally  lower  than  their  own  manufacturers  eaa. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have  found,  that  so  fiur  as 
free  trade  can  be  established,  they  can  monopolise  the  markets  of 
all  such  nations  as  establish  it ;  and  hence,  nearly  all  the  poli- 
ticians and  public  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  endeavoring 
to  spread  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  for  half  a  century  past,  and 
the  practice  of  the  government  on  that  subject,  has  recently 
undergone  an  entire  change 

The  immediate  effect  of  imposing  duties  on  articles  whiofa 
come  in  competition  either  with  those  of  the  same  kind,  or  with 
those  so  similar  in  their  purpose,  that  one  may  be  substituted  for 
the  other,  is  to  raise  their  cost  to  the  consumer  and  lessen  their 
consumption.  The  consumption  of  foreign  products  and  tbe 
demand  for  them  being  lessened,  if  the  production  continues  the 
same,  the  price  will  necessarily  fall.  Hence  the  duty  at  first 
operates  as  a  tax,  partiy  on  the  consumer,  and  partly  on  the  pro- 
ducer ;  but  as  in  the  succession  of  events,  every  eflfect  produced 
gives  effect  to  a  cause,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  operate  as 
a  cause  in  and  of  itself,  so  the  duty  seems  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  effects  in  regular  order.  The  first  effect  is,  to  lessen 
the  importation  of  the  articles  charged  with  duty ;  that  of  itself 
will  increase  the  market  and  the  demand  for  domestic  produots 
to  supply  their  place  and  raise  their  price  a  little,  so  as  to  make 
them  equal  to  the  imported  article,  with  the  duty  paid ;  the 
increased  price  and  demand  for  domestic  products,  stimulate  and 
increase  production  in  countries  and  among  a  people  adapted  to 
it;  and  this  increased  production  and  supply  react  upon  the 
market,  and  reduce  the  prices  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  im- 
ported article ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  price  of  the  domestio 
article  is  often  reduced  below  the  price  of  the  imported  one  befi>re 
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ihe  duty  was  impoaed.  The  foreign  producer  must  either 
abftadon  the  market,  or  sabmit  at  each  step  io  the  process  to  saoh 
a  reduction  of  prices,  as  to  sell,  after  the  duties  are  paid,  as  low 
as  the  domestic  producer ;  and  thus  the  whole  amount  of  the 
dutibs  is  eventually  thrown  as  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer  and 
the  nnporter.^ 

The  ultimate  effisot  of  all  duties  imposed  on  articles  im^ 
ported,  which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  is  to 
lid  in  securing  the  domestic  markets  for  the^oenefit  of  the 
domestic  laborer  and  producer ;  to  encourage  and  build  up  new 
branches  of  industry,  and  to  diversifj  employments.  They  tend 
to  secure  to  the  citizens  «nd  laborers  of  every  country,  a  field  of 
employment  which  properly  belongs  to  them.!  By  multiplying 
employments,  increanng  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  industry  of  the  country — they  create  a  demand  for  labor 
— ^increase  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  pursuits, 
create  markets  for  agricultural  products  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  farmer,  raise  the  price  of  those  products,  and  thus  increase 
the  industry,  and  the  aggregate  amount  as  well  as  value  of  every 
department  of  industry. 

Sec.  1.  On  Ftu  Trade  omd  its  effects. 

Many  of  the  politicians,  statesmen,  and  writers  of  this  country, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
having  adopted  the  doctrines  of  free  trade — ^it  becomes  important 
to  examine  those  doctrines,  and  the  principles  involved  in  them. 
Their  advocates  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or  sects.  The  most 
striotsect  insist  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  on  either  exports 
or  imports — ^that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  consumption  or 
industry,  or  even  on  the  industry  of  foreign  nations — that  every 
government  should  be  supported  by  direct  taxation  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  its  own  citizens — that  international  as  well  as  domestic 
commerce  should  be  entirely  unrestrained,  custom-houses  abolished 
— ^and  the  people  of  all  nations  allowed  to  trade  with  each  other 
freely,  as  if  they  were  a  band  of  brothers,  and  citizens  of  the  same 
community.  They  claim  that  every  man  has  a  natural  and  inhe* 
rent  right,  to  sell  or  exchange  his  own  property,  with  whomsoever 
and  for  such  other  property  as  suits  his  pleasure ;  and  to  import, 
use,  and  sell  the  same,  without  tax  or  restriction. 

Another  class  or  sect,  a  little  less  radical  and  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  of  the  two,  are  advocates  of  a  modified  system  of  free 
trade.     They  admit  the  right  and  expediency  of  taxing  imports 

•  See  on  this  ffabjeet  of  priest,  Sectioiu  26  to  30  of  Chapi  xii 
t  See  ante  See.  10,  of  Chap.  YI. 
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for  the  purpose  of  raising  rerenaes  to  support  the  gOTemmeot-* 
but  insist,  that  duties  shoold  be  imposed  on  imports  with 
reference  to  revenue  only — and  that  the  true  rule  is,  to  lery 
duties  in  suoh  a  manner,  as  to  encourage  as  large  importations  m 
are  practicable,  under  a  rate  of  duties  so  high,  as  to  raise  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue.  Like  the  stricter  sect,  they  insist 
that  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  buy  where  he  pleases — 
that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest — that 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  patronise  his  fellow  citisens,  and  to 
consume  their  products,  in  preference  to  those  of  foreigners — 
that  duties  levied  on  imports,  not  only  raise  their  price  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty,  but  raise  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the 
price  of  all  domestic  products  with  which  they  come  in  competi- 
tion— that  while  the  duty  thus  operates  as  a  tax  on  the  oonsumer 
for  the  support  of  government,  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
domestic  products  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  without 
any  equivalent,  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  producer ;  whereby 
one  class  is  unjustly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another.  They 
therefore  deny  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  suoh 
imports  as  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  of  the  oonntry, 
and  such  as  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  that  class  of 
imports,  and  promoting  domestic  industry.  They  insist,  that  it 
is  the.  duty  of  the  government  to  avoid  raising  the  prices  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  to  encourage  foreign  competition, 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  in  their  finished 
state,  rather  than  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  for  the 
double  purpose,  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  domestic 
goods,  and  increasing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports — and 
tiie  amount  of  duties,  when  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  principle. 
In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  higher  duties  were  in  many 
instances  imposed  by  the  tariflf^of  1846  on  raw  materials  to  be 
manufiictured,  and  on  products  which  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  domestic  industry,  than  on  manufactured  products,  which 
do  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products. 

This  system  of  policy  is  directly  opposed  to  the  protective 
system,  and  instead  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  industry  of 
the  country,  it  actually  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  industcy  of 
foreign  nations — and  against  our  own  citisens. 

If  free  trade  in  its  strict  sense  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  natural  tendency  and  necessary  effect  would  be 
this — ^in  the  universal  competition  among  nations,  that  nation 
which,  by  means  of  greater  natural  advantages,  cheaper  labor, 
greater  skill,  industry  and  capital,  can  manufacture  an  article 
cheaner  than  any  other  nation,  can  undersell  all  others — com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  world  for  that  article,  and  supplant  all 
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their  eompetitora.  These  are  the  necessary  effeets  produced 
under  such  cireumstanoes,  by  the  pkysieal  la^ffs  of  nature — and 
hence  it  is  important,  that  eyery  nation  should  regulate  its 
foreign  commerce  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  naturey 
so  as  to  secure  its  own  markets  and  a  proper  field  of  employment, 
for  its  own  people,  and  avoid  such  evils.*  No  general  rule  of 
policy  for  regulating  foreign  commerce,  can  be  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  all  nations.  Every  country  should  adapt  its 
commercial  policy  to  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  natural 
resources,  condition  and  industry,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  industry  and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources 
and  capacity  to  expand  her  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  cot- 
ton, and  woollen  goods,  so  as  to  supply  the  whole  civilised  world 
with  manufoctures  of  that  kind.  All  that  is  wanted,  is  free  trade 
to  enable  the  British  manufacturers  to  accomplish  that  object,  so 
far  as  concerns  manufacturing  by  machinery.  Such  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  would  be  ruined,  the  industry  of  the  country 
depressed,  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  prices  of  labor 
reduced,  the  people  involved  in  debt,  and  kept  in  debt  as  much 
as  the  British  manufacturers  would  dare  to  trust  them,  and  the 
people  impoverished,  until  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
old  system  of  manufiicturing  in  families,  by  spinning  on  the  one 
thread  wheel,  and  weaving  with  the  hand  loom. 

The  manu&ctures  of  iron  in  the  United  States  have  been  al- 
most entirely  prostrated  already,  by  the  operations  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  and  many  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  have 
stopped  running.  It  is  said,  that  more  than  half  of  the  blast 
furnaces  for  mskking  pig  iron,  and  nearly  half  of  the  rolling  mills 
for  making  bar  iron  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  (1851)  doing 
nothing ;  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been 
sold  by  the  sheriff  under  execution. 

Such  have  becQ  the  effects  already  in  the  short  space  of  about 
five  years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846 ;  which  imposes  a  nominal 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent  on  iron  and  manufiictures  of  cotton, 
which  are  partially  evaded  by  under  valuations.  The  effects  were 
about  the  same  (from  1816  to  1824)  under  our  tariff  act  of  1816, 
which  imposed  duties  on  those  articles  amounting  to  from  20  to 
30  per  cent.  They  were  also  about  equally  depressing  to  the 
industry  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country  during 
ihe  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  from  1834  to  1842.  Though 
the  duties  under  those  acts  were  imposed  mostly  for  purposes  of 

•  See  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  Chapter  I.  and  Section  10  of  Chapter  YI. 
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reveniie  only,  jet  thej  afforded  very  great  incidental  aid  and  pro- 
tection to  Amerieao  industry.  How  much  more  oar  own  indiiB* 
try  wonld  be  Bupplanted  and  depressed  under  a  system  of  striet 
free  trade,  the  reader  can  well  imagine.  Oar  imports  of  foreign 
manafaotares  wonld  be  increased  immensely  for  a  few  yean. 
American  industry  would  be  supplanted,  onr  country  drained  of 
specie,  loaded  down  with  debt,  incumbered  with  thousands  of 
British  mortgages,  the  most  of  the  bonds  issued  by  our  Rtales, 
cities,  and  incorporated  companies,  together  with  the  stocks  of 
our  banking  institutions,  railroad  companies,  and  mudi  of  the 
most  valuable  real  estate  in  the  nation,  would  pass  into  the  bands 
of  British  capitalists,  and  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  dependence,  very  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  other 
proTinoes  of  Great  Britain.  Labor,  agricultural  prodnote,  and 
real  estate,  woald  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  present  prices, 
and  after  nearly  all  our  manufacturers  had  been  ruined  and  driven 
out  of  the  business,  and  the  British  and  French  had  got  the  com- 
plete control  of  our  markets  ;  the  prices  of  manufactures  would 
be  likely  to  be  raised,  and  alternately  raised  and  lowered  as  their 
interests  might  dictate,  so  as  to  destroy  competition,  command 
our  markets,  and  keep  us  in  a  state  of  dependence.  To  be  an 
agent  for  British  capitalists,  or  an  attorney  for  British  creditors, 
would  then  be  (in  this  country)  as  it  has  long  been  in  Canada 
and  other  British  provinces,  the  most  profitable  business  that  could 
be  pursued. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  We  have  evidence  enough  of  its 
trut*!),  in  the  effect  of  a  partial  system  of  free  trade  at  different 
periods ;  and  we  have  before  us  the  example  of  Ireland  and  the 
British  provinces,  which  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  (if  any) 
of  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  also  our  own  colonial 
experience  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  8.  Tht  exports  of  a  country  depend  on  the  characUr^  variUfy 
amownt,  cund  prices  of  the  products  of  its^  industry. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  exports  of  a  people,  depend  on 
the  amount  and  character  of  their  productive  industry ;  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  products  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  other 
natioDS ;  and  the  facilities  for  exporting  them.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion  of  agricultural  products  of  countries  lying  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  are  so  bulky  and  cheap,  that  they  will  not 
bear  transportation  to  distant  markets ;  and  hence  agricultarai 
countries  of  high  latitudes,  have  but  a  small  amount  of  exports. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  all  great  commercial 
nations  depend,  first,  on  the  extent,  variety,  and  skill  of  their 
meohanioal,  manufactuiing,  and  mining  industry,  and  the  adapts- 
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tkm  of  iheir  indnetfj  and  their  products  to  the  wants  and  tastes 
of  the  people  of  otier  nations.  Secondly,  on  the  effeotiye  de- 
mand of  foreign  nations  and  colonies  for  their  products.  And, 
lastly,  on  their  capacity  to  sell  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  their 
rivals,  and  to  compete  snccessfuUy  with  them  in  foreign  markets. 
These  canses  and  conditions  depend  on  others,  as  antecedents  ; 
on  the  natural  resources,  climate,  and  condition  of  a  country  ;  on 
the  advaneement  made  by  the  people  in  the  sciences  and  useful 
arts ;  on  tlieir  skill,  habits  of  industry,  genius,  and  enterprise  ;  on 
their  imports,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  laws  to  develope  their 
natural  resources  and  promote  their  industry  ;  and  on  the  capital 
accumulated,  and  the  machinery  employed  by  them.  Secondly, 
on  the  numbers,  wants,  tastes,  customs,  industry,  resources,  and 
condition  of  their  customers  in  foreign  countries  and  colonies ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  geographical  position  of  a  country,  in  reference 
to  other  countries  ;  upon  its  navigable  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  ca- 
nals, and  other  facilities  for  internal  and  external  communications ; 
on  the  commercial  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  adapt- 
ation of  their  laws  and  institutions  to  the  purposes  and  pursuits  of 
eonunereo. 

Sec.  9.  On  whiU  the  imports  of  a  cov/ntry  depend. 

The  imports  of  a  country  depend, 

Ist.  On  the  wants,  tastes,  habits,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the 
people. 

2d.  On  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  industry  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  to  supply  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  their  own  wants. 

3d.  On  the  productive  industry  of  other  nations  with  which 
they  have  commerce,  and  the  prices  at  which  those  nations  re- 
spectiTcly  sell  their  products. 

4th.  The  quantity  imported  of  any  particular  article  which 
comes  in  competition  with  domestic  products,  depends  much  on 
the  amount  of  duties  levied  on  it,  and  the  encouragement  there- 
by given  to  domestic  industry,  to  produce  a  similar  article  to  sup- 
ply the  market. 

5th.  The  aggregate  amount  and  commercial  value  of  the  im-* 
ports  of  a  country,  may  be  lessened  for  a  few  years,  by  high 
duties  levied  on  articles  which  come  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  own  people ;  but  such  aggregate  value  cannot  be 
lessened  during  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more.  The  amount 
must  finally  depend  on  the  value  of  its  exports,  and  its  ability  to 
pay  for  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  imported  articles.  Exports, 
imports,  and  domestic  production,  are  all,  in  some  measure, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other.    Production,  and  the  wants 
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of  oth^r  nations  determine  tbe  amount  of  exports ;  and  the 
mercial  value  of  the  exports  of  a  country,  taking  long  periods 
into  consideration,  determines  the  aggregate  amount  and  eom- 
mercial  value  of  its  imports.  Thou^  duties  lessen  the  importa- 
tion of  some  articles,  jet  their  indirect  effect  is,  to  increase  the 
importation  of  others,  or  of  specie. 

6.  Duties  on  imports,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of 
ench  articles  as  come  in  competition  with  domestic  products  ;  to 
secure  the  domestic  market  to  our  citisens  ;  and  to  diversify  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  tend  also  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  to  increase  the  products  of  the  country  for  exportation, 
to  increase  its  exports,  to  increase  its  ability  to  pay  for  imports, 
and  finally,  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  and  value  of  its 
imports.  The  duties  effect  some  change  in  the  character  of  its 
imports,  and  for  a  few  years  lessen  their  amount,  but  they  finally 
(taking  a  long  series  of  years  into  consideration,)  increase  their 
aggregate  amount  and  value.  These  truths  are  illustrated  by 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  Sec- 
tions 14,  15,  and  16.  The  commerce  and  the  productive  indus- 
try of  all  those  countries,  have  grown  up  under  the  protecting 
system. 

Sec.  10.  Influence  of  paper  money ^  and  the  credU  tifUemj  an 
exports  and  imports,  and  on  domestic  commerce. 

Commerce  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  very  mueh  influenced 
by  paper  money,  and  ue  credit  system.  The  notes  issued  by 
banks,  are  loaned  to  individuals,  who  use  them  to  buy  property, 
pay  laborers,  debts,  &c.  They  are  put  in  circulation  as  money, 
and  increase  the  circulatiog  medium  of  the  country,  and  so  fiur  as 
they  exceed  the  coin  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  re- 
deem with,  they  are  based  on  credit.  The  banks  depend  on 
loaning  their  notes  as  a  means  of  profit ;  and  half  the  business 
men  of  this  country  depend  more  or  less  on  bank  loans,  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  their  business.  Paper  money,  and  the 
credit  system,  thus  mutually  depend  upon,  and  act  and  react  upoa 
each  other. 

Paper  money,  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium  of  a  coon- 
try,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  loans,  tends  to  increase  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  property — ^to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  busmess  men,  and  speculators  of  all  classes — 
to  increase  competition  in  all  mercantile  and  speculative  opers- 
tions — and  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  dealers  to  sell,  aad  to 
sell  on  credit,  in  order  to  make  large  sales,  hoping  and  expecting 
to  realise  a  la^ge  income.    Large  sales  on  credit  increase  tae  eon 
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snmpiioii  of  goods,  and  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  them,  and 
to  enhance  prices  still  more.    . 

An  increase  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  products,  when  they  get 
above  the  prices  in  other  countries,  tends  to  encourage  and  in* 
crease  the  importation  of  the  products  of  foreign  countries — ^to 
diminisb  the  exports  of  domestic  products — to  produce  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  country — to  invoWe  it  in  id^bt — to  raise 
foreign  exchanges — to  cause  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
— and  to  drain  the  banks  of  their  specie — until  they  are  com- 
pelled to  redeem  their  notes  and  lessen  their  circulation.  The  ' 
oyils  produced  by  an  exoessiye  issue  of  paper  money,  do  eventu- 
ally tend  to  check  themselves,  but  they  do  not  restore  to  the 
country  the  losses  they  have  occasioned.  Their  mischievous 
effects  upon  a  new  country  like  ours,  are,  very  similar  in  their 
character,  though  much  less  in  amount,  than  those  of  free  trade ; 
and  hence  many  of  the  party  politicians  of  our  country,  have 
attributed  all  its  commercial  embarrassments  to  an  excess  of  paper 
money,  while  others  have  charged  them  all  to  free  trade. 

The  tendency  of  an  excessive  amount  of  paper  money,  is  to 
mcrease  loans  and  credits  of  every  kind,  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
sale— ^to  increase  credits  for  luxuries  and  goods  to  be  consumed, 
as  well  as  for  goods  to  sell  again,  and  for  capital  to  do  business 
with.  Many  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ease  with 
which  credits  can  be  obtained,  to  buy  luxuries  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  thought  of,  and  to  engage  in  more  hazardous 
enterprises  on  other  men's  capital,  than  they  would  on  their  own 
— thinking  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose — that  if  they  are  un- 
fortunate, the  loss  falls  on  their  creditors,  and  not  on  themselves 
— and  that,  if  they  venture  nothing,  they  cannot  hope  to  make 
much  gains.  Credit  being  stimulated  to  the  ntmost,  business  is 
overdone  ;  and  goods  are  urged  upon  every  class  of  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
laborer  often  consumes  his  earnings,  before  he  does  the  work — 
and  laborers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  farmers,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  all  anticipate  their  income  by  means  of  credits, 
consume  it  before  it  comes  in,  and  eventually  involve  themselves 
in  debt.  Habits  of  living  are  contracted  above  their  means,  their 
expenditures  continue  to  be  quite  equal  to  or  greater  than  their 
incomes,  and  interest  accumulates  on  their  debts,  until  they 
become  so  large,  as  to  embarrass  them  through  their  whole  lives, 
and  sometimes  involve  them  in  hopeless  baokruptcy.  The  con- 
sumer becomes  indebted  to  the  retail  trader — the  retailer  to  the 
jobbing  or  wholesale  merchant,  the  wholesaler  to  the  importer, 
the  importer  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  ;  and  the  importers, 
wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  are  all  involved  in  debt  to  the 
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banks,  and  the  banks  to  the  bill  holders.  There  is  a  perfeet  net- 
work of  credits,  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other — and  all 
more  or  less  affected  by  an  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt  and  the-  balance  of  trade  against  the  country — and  often 
shocked  and  almost,  paralysed  for  a  time,  by  the  panic  caused  by 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  sometimes  by  an  anticipation  only, 
or  fear  of  such  exportation. 

Sec.  11.     Depressing  effects  of  debts y  upon  individuals  and  com- 
munities.    Different  effeci%  of  foreign  and  domestic  debts. 

Debt  operates  upon  individuals  and  communities  like  a  heavy 
burthen,  wbic^  bears  them  down,  and  impedes  their  progress. 
Persons  deeply  iuvolved  in  debt  are  more  or  less  slaves  to  their 
creditors,  the  degree  of  servitude  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  laws.  Imprison  meat  for  debt  was  abolished  in  Athens  by 
Solon,  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich.  The 
debts  contracted  by  the  plebeians  to  the  Patricians  of  ancient 
Kome,  eventually  reduced  thousands  of  them  to  slavery.  Those 
who  had  been  condemned  for  default  of  payment,  had  a  delay  of 
thirty  days  to  liberate  themselves  by  making  payment ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  creditor  could  put  them  in  irons  and  confine 
them  for  two  months,  and  if  the  debt  was  not  then  paid  he  ooold 
expose  them  to  sale  as  slaves.  Even  distinguished  citisens  were 
not  exempt  from  this  deplorable  lot.^  The  peon  slavery  of 
Mexico  originates  in  debt,  is  only  a  means  of  securing  the  creditor, 
and  is  very  similar  in  its  character,  to  the  debtor  slavery  among 
the  Romans.  The  condition  of  debtors  among  the  Israelites  was 
very  similar,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  was  established 
as  a  remedy,  as  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

The  people  of  Ireland  exhibit  the  most  striking  example  on 
record,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  nation  of  debtors  and 
tenants.     Free  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  neople,  have  prevented  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and 
togetner  with  absentee  Landlordism,  so  drained  the  country  of 
its   products  to  pay  creditors,  landlords  and  manufacturers  in 
England,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  the  moat 
abject  poverty,  and  the  whole  nation  is  impoverished.     It  has  been 
impossiole  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents, 
mueh  of  the  time,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  much  more 
difficult  than  formerly,  since  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products,   consequent  upon  the   establishment   of  the 
principle  of  free  trade  in  grain,  in  1846.     Many  of  the  tenants  in 
default,  have  been  driven  from  their  possessions  ;' others  have  been 

*See  Statistique  das  peoples  da  Pantiquit^,  par  Moreau  de  Joimea,  voL  9,  p 
407,  and  authorities  there  eited. 
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flelHng  out  their  leases  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  and  emi- 
grating to  America.  The  Irish  landlords  having:  lost  a  large 
proportion  of  their  rents,  have  become  impoverished  and  involved 
in  debt ;  Uieir  estates  are  generally  mortgaged,  and  British  credi- 
tors are  rapidly  buying  up  their  estates,  and  also  the  leases  of 
the  tenants,  and  letting  the  lands  to  EngHsh  and  Scotch  fiirmers; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  very  little  of  the  real  estate 
of  Ireland,  will  be  either  owned  or  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  the  16  th  century. 

The  influence  of  debt  was  severely  felt  in  almost  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  from  1837  to  1843  ;  and  particuUrly  in  the  new 
States.  In  many  counties  of  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, there  were  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  suits 
oommenoed  annually  in  courts  of  record,  for  several  years ;  besides 
great  numbers  of  suits  in  Justices'  courts,  which  in  most  of  the 
western  States,  have  jurisdiction  for  all  debts  not  exceeding  $100 
in  amount.  The  business  of  lawyers,  sheriffs,  marshals  and 
clerks,  was  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  of  any,  and  the 
energies  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  paralysed.  Though  the 
bankrupt  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1841  was  in  force  less  than 
two  years,  yet  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  it,  was 
no  less  than  33,739,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  debts  and  liabil- 
ities stated  by  them  in  their  schedules,  exceeded  $440,000,000  ; 
ihe  amount  of  property  turned  over  by  them,  amounted  to  less 
than  $44,000,000.  It  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  put  down 
the  number  of  individuals  who  compromised  their  debts  during 
that  eventful  period,  at  50,000,  and  the  amount  of  their  debts  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  was  then  about  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  making  a  perfect  chain  of  debt,  from  the 
consumer  to  the  country  and  village  merchant,  from  him  to  the 
wholesale  merchants,  who  were  involved  in  debts* to  the  banks 
and  the  importers,  and  the  importers  to  the  banks  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  I  have  seen  fifteen  oolumns  of  a  country  news- 
paper in  Ohio  filled  with  notices  of  sherifb'  sales.  The  appraise- 
ment laws  prevented  an  immense  amount  of  real  estate  from 
beii^  sacrificed  in  many  of  the  new  States.  If  buildings,  timber 
and  all  personal  chattels  in  the  United  States  could  be  removed 
without  expense,  and  made  available,  immense  quantities  of  them 
would  have  been  purchased  by  importers  and  British  creditors. 
If  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  soil  of  the  lands  could  be 
removed  in  like  manner,  the  credit  of  the  country  would  have 
been  sustained  until  the  people  (like  the  Celts  of  Ireland)  had 
worn  out  and  consumed,  the  value  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
property  in  the  nation,  and  the  same  had  been  transferred  to 
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Brituh  creditors  and  capitalists.  Nothing  bnt  the  laws  of  Ood, 
eetablished  in  the  nature  of  things,  prevented  the  utter  ndn  of 
the  country.  Foreign  creditors  do  not  buy  farms,  dweUing- 
houses,  stores,  mills,  and  other  immoveable  and  buUcj  property  in 
the  United  States,  because  such  property  would  be  nearly  worth- 
less to  them ;  and  rather  than  make  such  purchases,  they  prefer 
to  suspend  farther  credits.  But  Ireland  ia  so  near,  and  under 
the  same  goyemment,  that  the  lands  are  desirable,  and  British 
creditors  and  capitalists  are  rapidly  buying  them  up,  and  will 
soon  own  nearly  the  whole  island ;  and  the  poor  Celt  is  obliged  to 
emigrate  in  search  of  employment,  and  the  means  of  living. 

The  large  debts  contracted  by  many  of  the  States  for  Canals 
and  Railroads  have  rendered  it  neceraary  to  levy  high  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest,  which  has  made  the  burthens  of  taxation  in  some 
instances  excessively  onerous.  Though  the  direct  taxes  levied  on 
property  by  the  several  states,  countries,  cities,  towns  and 
villages — are  much  less  in  amount  than  the  indirect  taxes  levied 
by  the  federal  government  on  foreign  products  imported,  yet  the 
former  are  felt  with  ton  times  as  much  severity,  and  particularly 
in  the  new  states,  as  the  latter.  The  duties  on  importa  are 
mostly  levied  on  articles  which  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  industry,  and  are  so  levied  that  they  not  only  encourage 
and  promote  domestic  industry,  but  the  domestic  competition 
throws  about  three  quarters,  aod  in  some  instances,  the  whole 
duty  as  a  tax  on  the  loreign  producer.^ 

Loans  made  and  debts  contracted,  to  procure  matenals  and 
capital  to  promote  industry  or  do  business  with,  are  often 
advantageous  to  the  debtor ;  but  when  contracted  for  goods  and 
products  of  any  kind  for  consumption,  they  are  generally  the 
inceptive  steps  to  his  ruin.  Debt  operates  upon  inmvidnals  and 
communities  ^ke  an  incubus,  which  bears  heavily  upon  them,  and 
when  they  have  little  or  nothing  but  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try to  pay  with,  it  holds  them  in  a  sort  of  semi-servitude.  When  a 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  buys  materials  to  work  up  for  sale,  or 
a  merchant  buys  goods  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  the  credit  he 
procures  adds  to  his  capital,  and  enables  him  to  increase  his 
industry  or  his  business.  Wholesale  credits  and  credits  of  *that 
character,  when  discreetly  contracted,  are  advantageous ;  but  retail 
oredits  made  to  the  consumer,  are  generally  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  should  be  discouraged.  The 
bankrupt  laws  of  England  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
merchants  and  traders,  to  whom  wholesale  credits  are  neoeasaiy, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  only  consumen  and  bay  at 

*  See  on  this  point  Sec  6  of  this  Chapter. 
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retail ;  and  in  order  to  enconrage  wbolesale  credits,  and  those  only, 
they  give  more  summary  and  efficient  remedies  against  the  former, 
than  they  do  against  the  latter.  This  important  distinction  has  . 
been  overlooked  in  this  country,  and  the  consequences  have  been 
very  injurious.  If  goods  were  sold  at  retail  for  ready  pay  only, 
wholesale  credits  would  be  much  loss  hazardous.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  remedied  by  state  legislation. 

A  domestio  debt  is  much  less  burthensome  to  a  community 
than  a  foreign  debt.  The  interest  on  the  former  being  expended 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  debtor,  serves  to  create  a  market  for  him, 
and  to  encourage  his  industry ;  while  the  interest  which  is  paid  to 
foreign  creditors  is  sent  abroad,  and  serves  to  drain  the  country 
of  its  money,  and  what  is  most  desirable  abroad,  without  any 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  debtor.  It  operates  on  the 
debtor,  and  on  the  country,  as  absentee  landlordism  operates  on 
Ireland.  A  railroad  or  any  public  improvement,  or  investment, 
is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  country  or  state  where  it  is 
made,  when  made  with  the  capital  of  its  own  citizens,  than  it  can 
be,  when  made  with  capital  from  abroad.  In  the  former  case  the 
profits  or  dividends  will  be  expended  or  invested  at  home,  to  en- 
courage the  industry  of  the  country ;  in  the  latter  they  must  bo 
sent  abroad. 

Our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  during  the  last  four 
years  (1848  to  1851J  under  the  free  trade  tariff  of  1846.  Our 
foreign  mercantile  debt  has  increased  rapidly,  and  a  prodigious 
amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  of  our  own  commercial  cities  and  incorporated  com- 
panies, have  been  sent  abroad  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  foreign  goods ;  a  substitute  for  which  we  might,  and 
ought  to  have  produced  at  home.  All  these  facts  and  tendencies 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  regulate  properly, 
our  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  12.  HotOj  amd  for  what  ptvrposa  and  endsj  commerce  should 

be  regtdatei, 

.The  heat  of  tropical  countries,  and  of  those  bordering  on  the 

torrid  zone,  enervates  the  human  system,  conduces  to  lasntnde 

and  indolence,  and  renders  human  life  so  short  that  the  population 

seldom  increases  much,  except  by  means  of  foreign  immigration. 

Hence  the  increase  of  the  free  population  in  tropical  countries 

has  been  slow,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  compared  with  what 

it  has  been  in  the  cold  a;nd  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  and 

of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.     Notwithstanding  tlie 

activity  of  the  slave  trade,  the  products  of  tropical   countries 

have  increased  very  little  faster  than  the  demand  for  them,  so 

17 
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that  the  decline  in  prices  has  been  oomparatiTelj  slow.  Co^e, 
sugar,  spices,  and  most  other  products  of  hot  and  wartn  conotries 
as  well  as  cotton,  are  not  perishable,  can  be  kept  until  there  is  % 
demand  for  them,  and  are  so  valuable  that  they  will  bear  trans- 
portation to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  will  generally  command  a 
market  at  fair  prices.  It  is  not  generally  for  the  interest  of  ^e 
people  of  such  countries,  to  attempt  to  manufacture  much  for 
themselves,  their  time  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  they  can  supply  themselves  with  manufactured  goods 
to  better  advantage,  by  attending  to  agriculture  and  exchanging 
their  products  with  manufacturing  nations.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  agricultural  nations  in  cold  and  temperate  climates.  Their 
products  are  mostly  perishable,  heavy,  and  bulky,  in  proportion 
to  their  value ;  they  have  but  little  to  export  which  is  wanted  and 
which  will  bear  exportation,  their  wants  are  numerous  and  their 
means  of  payment  small.  Tropical  products  they  must  import 
or  go  without,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  for  such  arti- 
cles, and  to  pay  also  for  many  foreign  manufactures,  and  hence 
they  must  from  necessity  manufacture  for  themselves,  or  remain 
destitute  of  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  regulating  commerce,  is  to  tax« 
or  impose  du  ies  on  the  subject  matter  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  ;  another  object  is,  to  give  such  direction  to  it,  and  to 
the  industry  of  the  people,  as  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
industry,  and  promote  their  general  welfare.  Taxing  imports 
which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  industry,  or  induce 
luxury  or  immorality,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nue and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  increasing  their 
industry,  checking  luxury,  or  immorality.  As  taxes  on  imports 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  so  levied  as  to  promote  two  objects  at  the 
same  time,  this  mode  of  taxation  and  raising  revenue  is  the  least 
burthensome,  and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  people,  of  any 
which  has  ever  been  devised. 

The  commerce  of  every  country  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
aid  in  securing  and  supplying  markets  for  its  citizens,  and  a  de- 
mand for  their  labor  and  products,  or  in  other  words,  to  aid  in 
furnishing  a  field  of  employment  for  them,  adapted  to  the  climate, 
natural  resources,  and  condition  of  the  country.^  No  system  of 
commercial  regulations,  or  general  rules  for  imposing  duties  on 
the  subject  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  can  be  devised 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  aU  nations.  The  policy  of  every 
nation,  in  regulating  its  foreign  commerce,  and  encouraging  par- 

•  See  on  this  subject  Sections  10,  11, 12,  and  15  of  Chapter  VL 
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tioular  branches  of  iodastrj,  should  be  adapted  to  its  natural  re- 
sources, wants,  climate,  condition,  and  the  Qompctition  its  citizens 
must  meet  in  its  own  markets,  as  well  as  in  the  markets  of  the 
commercial  world. 

The  natural  field  of  foreign  commerce  is  between  countries  of 
different  natural  resources,  climates,  and  natural  products.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
nations  of  Europe,  is  unnatural  and  disadvantageous  to  the  latter. 
The  principal  part  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  our 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  On  the  contrary, 
our  commerce  with  the  West  India  Islands,  MazIco,  and  the 
South  American  States,  has  been  advantageous  to  us  as  a 
nation.  With  the  exception  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  there  is 
no  country,  either  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  there  is  not  a  suf&oient  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly out  of  employment,  to  supply  the  country  with  manufac- 
tures, if  they  only  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  intellectual  capacity,  to  do  so,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  had  been  properly  regulated,  and  manufacturing 
industry  properly  encouraged. 

No  branch  of  mining  or  manufacturing  industry  not  well  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  very  few  under  any  circumstances,  can 
compete  successfully  with  the  machinery,  skill,  cheap  labor,  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  large  capital  in  Great  Britain,  without  legis- 
lative protection.  In  fact,  experience  shows  that  these  causes 
are  so  great  in  favor  of  British,  and  in  some  instances  of  French 
manufacturers,  as  to  enable  them  to  supply  our  markets  for  all  the 
finer  and  more  expensive  qualities  of  goods,  and  to  displace  and 
supplant  the  product  of  American  manufacture,  which  would  oth- 
erwise supply  the  market.  By  this  means  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  industry  of  our  country  is  depressed  and  lessened  in 
amount,  and  a  larger  portion  of  our  capital  and  labor  forced  into 
agriculture.  Ever  since  the  general  peace  of  1815,  our  agricul- 
tural products,  (except  for  the  article  of  wheat  and  a  few  others 
in  un&vorable  seasons,)  have  been  greatly  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  so  super-abundant,  and  the  foreign 
demand  for  them  generally  so  small,  that  no  increase  of  quantity 
could  increase  their  aggregate  value,  or  benefit  the  country  in  the 
least.  In  fiict,  for  at  least  four  years  in  five  since  1815,  an 
increase  in  quantity,  has  actually  diminished  their  aggregate 
value. 

When  foreign  imports  lessen  the  products  of  any  particular 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  by  partially  displacing  them  and 
supplying  the  market,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  increase  the 
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aggregate  value  of  any  other  branch  of  indnetry.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  therefore  diminished  to  the  fall  value  of  whatever 
is  paid  for  those  that  might  be  produced  at  home,  unless  some- 
thing is  exchanged  for  them  which  we  do  not  need,  and  could  not 
otherwise  sell. 

Many  nations  are  well  adapted  by  nature  for  a  particular 
branch  of  industry,  but  do  not  produce  all  the  necessary  raw  mm- 
^terials.  When  such  a  nation  imports  the  manu&ctured  article, 
instead  of  importing  the  raw  material  and  employing  its  citiiens 
in  manufacturing  it,  the  loss  to  the  nation  is  generally  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
latter. 

In  as  much  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage, 
tends  to  injure  the  consumer,  and  to  promote  immorality,  indo- 
lence, vice,  and  crime,  their  value  for  such  .purposes,  is  wholly 
factitious  (as  heretofore  shown.  )*  Whatever  is  given  in  exchange 
for  them,  for  such  uses,  and  for  some  other  articles,  is  a  total  loss 
to  the  community. 

The  value  of  laxuries  is  also  more  or  less  fictitious  (as  hereto- 
fore shown). I  Whenever  luxuries  are  imported  into  a  country 
for  consumption,  the  national  wealth  is  diminished  to  the  fuSl 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  money  or  com- 
modities given  in  exchange  for  them,  and  their  utility  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  it  may  be  diminished  to  the  full  extent  of  their  oost» 
when  the  importation  tends  to  supplant  and  diminbh  domestie 
industry. 

Foreign  commerce  should  be  regulated  by  means  of  duties  with 
a  view  to  the  following  objects : 

First,  The  promotion  and  increase  of  domestic  industry. 

Secondly,  The  collection  of  revenue,  for  the  support  of  the 
government — and. 

Lastly,  to  check  luxury,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
other  things,  which  may  contribute  to  vice,  immorality,  indolence, 
and  extravagance ;  and  to  make  those  who  will  indulge  in  such 
things,  pay  a  tax  to  the  government,  as  a  partial  compensation 
for  the  injury  they  do  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  domestic  industry,  it  is  the  true 
policy  of  a  country  like  the  United  States  :  First,  to  encourage 
new  branches  of  industry ;  to  increase  and  diversify  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their  condition 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ;  and  to  adapt  the  division 
of  employments  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  that  the  people  of  eaoh 
employment  may  create  a  market  for  those  of  every  other  em- 
ployment. 

♦  Vide  ante,  Sec.  4,  of  Chapter  VI.         f  Vide  Sec.  2  of  Chapter  VI. 
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Secotidly,  to  cultivate  oommeroial  interooiirae  with  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  warmer  climates,  who  may  want  their  products,  and  can 
furnish  such  products  as  they  need,  and  cannot  produce  for  them- 
selves. 

Thirdly,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  articles  to  be  used  as 
capital,  and  raw  materials  to  be  manu&ctured,  in  preference  to 
manufactured  products  for  consumption — ^and 

Lastly,  to  prevent  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country,  the 
exportation  of  coin,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  foreign  debt. 

Sec.  13.  On  tke  foreign  Commeru  of  the  Umted  States^  the 
balanu  of  trade  against  the  covmiry^  amd  the  foreign  debt,  ut 
different  periods. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  and  rice,  respectively 
— of  all  other  domestic  products,  and  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  domestic  products  except  coin,  during  the  undermentioned 
fiscal  years. 


Tears. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Rice. 

Other 
Products. 

.  Total  of  domes- 
tic products. 

1790 

.04 

4.35 

1.76 

13.52 

19.66 

1800 

6. 

31.84 

1806 

9.44 

6.34 

1.7 

24.9 

42.38 

1810 

15.1 

5. 

2.6 

19.96 

42.36 

1820 

22.3 

7.96 

1.7 

19.72 

51.68 

1830 

29.67 

5.58 

1.98 

20.97 

58.52 

1840 

63.87 

9.88 

1.94 

35.97 

111.66 

1842 

47.59 

9.54 

1.9 

32.80 

91.8 

1845 

51.74 

7.47 

2.16 

37.18 

98.45 

1847 

53.41 

7.24 

3.6 

86.32 

160.57 

1849 

66.39 

5.8 

2.57 

56.94 

131.7 

1850 

71.98 

9.95 

2.63 

50.34 

134.9 

This  table  shows  the  very  limited  foreign  demand  for  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  how  slowly  it  increases.  Our  agricultural 
resources  are  developed  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  yet  we  have 
not  a  foreign  market  (more  than  one  year  in  five)  for  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surplus  of  many  of  our  products.  During  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  Europe  furnished  an  extensive  market  for  the  bread 
stufis  and  provisions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  since  1815,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1847,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  such 
products  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe — 
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ihe  greater  part  of  our  exports  of  that  obaracter,  having  been 
made  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1850,  the  whole  value  of  flour  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Old  World  and  its  islands 
amounted  to  only  $1,923,931 — ^while  the  amount  exported  to  all 
the  countries,  provinces,  and  islands,  of  the  New  World,  amount- 
ed to  $5,174,639.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crops  in  1846  and 
1847  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  were  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  Indian  com  and  meal 
into  those  countries  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
demand  for  corn  and  corn  meal  in  Ireland,  bids  fair  to  be  per- 
manent— but  for  flour,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products  of 
the  free  states,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  European  market 
will  be  any  better  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  ten.*  As  to  tobacco,  the  value  exported  is 
very  little  greater  than  it  was  thirty  years  since. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  Southern  slave  States  (those  below  the  35th  degree  of  lati* 
tude)  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  free  States  and  of  the 
Northern  slave  States,  exported  annually  on  an  average  from  the 
United  States,  during  the  undermentioned  years,!  and  the  amount 
to  each  person. 

I    Southern  Slave  States.  Free  States  &  N.  Slare  States. 


1800  to  1807 

$9  millions. 

$16  to  each. 

$30  millions. 

$6  to  each. 

1820  to  1824 

23i    »* 

19 

u 

23i    " 

21    « 

1830  to  1833 

33      « 

17 

u 

30i    " 

2i    " 

1835  to  1840 

66      »* 

26 

(1 

36       « 

n  - 

1841  to  1842 

53      « 

19 

u 

4.'?      « 

3      « 

1844  to  1846 

51i    ^ 

17 

u 

48i    " 

3      « 

1849  to  1850 

711    " 

18 

u 

61i     " 

3i    « 

What  a  flattering  prospect  for  the  future,  the  foregoing  tables 
present  to  the  producers  of  flour,  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
lumber,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions,  in  case 
they  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  for,  and  clothe  themselves  with,  British 
and  French  goods.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  of  the  free  States,  are  to  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  to  pay  for  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  tropical  fruits  and  hides.  The  West  Indies  and 
Brazil,  furnish  a  constant  and  regular  demand  and  steady  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  free  and  northern  slave  states,  while  the 

*  See  on  this  subject,  Sec.  34,  of  Chap.  XII. 

t  All  the  cotton  and  rice  are  estimated  as  coming  from  the  Southern  Slave 
States,  and  all  the  other  products,  from  the  other  States ;  which  is  very 
nearly  correct. 
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markets  of  Europe  are  yerj  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  with  the  American  continent  and  all  its 
islands,  is  advantageous,  the  balance  of  trade  being  slightly  in 
favor  of  our  country,  which  is  paid  in  coin,  amounting  on  an  aver- 
age to  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
exported  to  the  old  world,  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

The  products  of  the  free  and  northern  Slave  States  exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  American  Continent  and  its  islands, 
amounted  in  1844  to  over  twenty- three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
in  1850  to  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  in  payment  for 
which  we  received  some  coin,  and  many  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, some  of  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
others  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country. 

Tne  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  old  world,  which 
were  retained  for  consiunption  (consisting  mostly  of  manufactured 
products)  cost  in  1844,  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
1850  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  about  five  sixths  of 
which  were  consumed  in  the  free  and  the  northern  slave  states, 
while  the  domestic  products  of  those  states,  taken  by  the  old 
world  in  payment,  amounted  to  only  about  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  1844,  and  thirty  millions  in  1850.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  commerce  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  northern 
states,  as  it  makes  them  not  only  dependent  upon,  and  tributary 
to  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  and  involves  them  in 
debt,  but  it  also  makes  them  dependent  upon,  and  tributary  to 
the  cotton  planting  states  of  the  south,  for  cotton  as  an  article 
of  export,  to  pay  their  debts  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  the  old  world,  is  advantageous  only  to  the  cotton  planting 
states,  and  injurious  to  all  the  other  states,  and  it  may  be  saia 
with  truth,  that  the  prevalent  delusions  of  the  theories  *  of  free 
trade,  have  induced  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  markets  of 
the  free  and  northern  slave  states  to  the  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
to  obtain  markets  for  cotton.  I  say  the  sacrifice  has  been  un- 
necessary, for  if  the  American  markets  had  been  properly  secured 
to  the  domestic  laborer  and  producer,  the  domestic  market  for 
cotton  would  have  been  much  more  extensive ;  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  our  cotton  in  nearly  the  same  quantities, 
to  avoid  being  supplanted  in  foreign  markets,  by  their  American 
competitors. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  so  great  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815,  that  the 
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Quai^tity  of  breadstufis  seems  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  tban 
their  population  ;  and  it  is  still  continuing  to  increase,  so  that  we 
cannot  aepend  upon  a  European  market  for  provisions,  perhaps 
for  half  a  century  to  come.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  pro- 
duce more  wheat  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  the  United 
States ;  and  as  we  produce  in  the  free  states,  very  little  that  they 
want  in  payment  for  their  cloths,  silks,  satins,  wines,  iron,  hard- 
ware, Sec,  &c.,  our  means  of  payment  for  such  articles  are  very 
limited,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  fur  our  credit 
was  very  nearly  exhausted  during  the  three  years  of  free  trade 
from  1840  to  1842,  as  it  has  been  from  1848  to  the  present  time  ; 
(1851.) 

Some  of  the  writers  and  advocates  of  free  trade  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy  for  the  British  in  1845  and  1846,  on 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  was  said  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  consume  the  breadstufis  and  provisions 
rabed  in  the  free  states,  because  we  encouraged  manufactures  at 
home,  and  refused  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  products  of  their 
factories ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  the  necessary  tendency  of 
our  tariff  was  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  Great  Britain,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  domes- 
tic exports.  The  foregoing  tables  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
pretence.  The  nations  of  Europe  purchase  our  breadstuff  and 
provisions  when  they  need  them,  and  because  they  need  them  ; 
and  not  because  we  purchase  more  or  less  of  tbeir  products. 
They  do  not  purchase  our  products  to  accommodate  us,  but  them- 
selves ;  they  buy  what  they  want  and  no  more.  Those  tender- 
hearted advocates  of  free  trade  may  better  reserve  their  sympa- 
thies for  our  own  laborers. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  that  whenever  the  cost  of  our  imports  aa  a 
nation,  exceeds  our  exports,  the  freight  earned  by  American  ves- 
B^ls,  and  the  profits  of  that  part  of  our  exports  made  by  Ameri- 
can merchants,  the  excess  or  balance  must  exist  as  a  debt 
agunst  us ;  that  whenever  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us, 
our  foreign  debt  is  accumulating  to  the  precise  amount  of  such 
balance,  and  the  interest  on  our  former  debt  added  to  it ;  that 
our  exports,  freights,  profits^  and  foreign  debt,  must  be  pre- 
obely  equal  to  our  imports,  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt, 
and  that  the  two  must  balance  each  other,  like  a  banker's 
account 

Let  us  now  compare  our  exports  and  imports,  in  order  to  learn 
the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  situation 
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of  the  country  at  different  periods ;  and  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  our  several  tariff  acts,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  emhargo  which  was  passed  by  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 22d,  1807,  the  various  non-importation  and  non-intercourse 
acts  which  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  war  from  June, 
1812,  to  January,  1815,  our  imports  were  not  very  large,  and  the 
foreign  debt  of  our  merchants  could  not  have  been  very  heavy  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Though  our  national  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was 'over  an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  yet 
it  was  mostly  owing  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  our  banking  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  debt  due  from  our  citizens  and  our 
government  to  Europeans,  did  not  perhaps  exceed  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  But  our  duties  on  imports  were  so  low,  that  immediately 
after  the  war,  and  during  the  years  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  our  coun- 
try was  literally  flooded  with  British,  French,  and  other  foreign  man- 
ufactures, including  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  linens,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  iron,  and  hardware,  &o.,  &o.,  amounting  in  all  during 
those  three  years,  (as  estimated  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary,) 
to  the  sum  of  $359,394,274  ;  while  our  exports  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  only  $222,149,774.  If  we  add  25  per  cent, 
to  our  exports  for  freight  and  profits  of  American  merchants  and 
ship  owners,  they  would  amount  to  about  $278,000,000,  and 
« leave  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  during  those  three  years, 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $81,000,000.  Our  exports 
in  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to  $232,115,323  ;  our  im- 
ports during  that  period  are  estimated  at  $283,325,000  ;  and  if 
we  add  20  per  cent,  to  our  exports  for  freight  and  profits,  and 
call  our  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  $30,000,000,  calcu- 
lating interest  upon  it,  our  aggregate  foreign  debt,  including 
American  stocks  held  by  Europeans,  would  amount  on  the  30th 
day  of  September,  1820,  to  about  $126,000,000  ;  perhaps  six- 
teen millions  of  it  was  lost  by  the  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  Ame- 
rican merchants  and  importers ;  leaving  $110,000,000,  which  has 
been  paid. 

All  the  money  and  products  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  iiflerest  on 
our  foreign  debt,  and  the  dividends  on  our  stocks  held  abroad, 
appear  as  part  of  our  exports ;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  loans, 
and  moneys  and  effects  sent  here  to  be  invested  in  our  stocks, 
appear  in  and  as  a  part  of  our  imports.  Foreign  debt,  including 
the  amount  of  our  stocks  held  by  Europeans  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1820,  exclusive  of  sixteen  million  dollars  due  from 
bankrupts,  estimated  at  $110,000,000. 

Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  value  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  during  the  undermentioned  fiscal  years  of  coin 
17* 
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and  bullion,  other  free  goods,  dutiable  goods,  and  tue  amount  of 
duties  collected  during  each  period. 


Coinuidbaklion. 

FreeO<K)dB. 

Datable 

Total 

Team 

Millions. 

MilliODBL 

Goodflw- 

Imported. 

Mllliona. 

1821  to  1824, 

124.9 

13 

$265 

1303.9 

$  90.4 

1825  to  1828, 

28.7 

19.1 

301.5 

349.3 

115 

1829  to  1832, 

23.7 

23.5 

297.4 

349.6 

124 

1833  to  1834, 

25 

75.8 

133.8 

234.6 

43.1 

1836  to  1837, 

37 

202.3 

241.6 

480.9 

74.8 

1838, 

17.7 

43.1 

52.9 

113.7 

19.7 

1839, 

6.6 

70.8 

85.6 

162 

25.5 

1840  to  1842, 

17.9 

135.9 

J81.4 

335.2 

51.6 

1843  to  1846, 

36 

71.2 

804.8 

412 

97.1 

1847, 

24.1 

17.6 

106.5 

147.2 

23.7 

1848  to  1850, 

17.6 

50.2 

413.2 

481 

99.8 

The  tariff  act  of  1 832  exempted  from  duty  all  teas  imported 
in  American  yessels  from  China  and  other  places  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  coffee,  spices,  fruits,  nuts,  gums,  dyewoods, 
and  nearly  all  other  raw  products  of  the  torrid  zone,  except 
sugar,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  manufactores  of  silk,  to  a  rate 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833  provided  for  a  prospective  peri- 
odical reduction  of  duties  until  they  should  be  reduced  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  to  20  per  cent.,  added  greatly  to  the  free  list, 
and  exempted  from  duty  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  eilk, 
worsted,  oik  and  worsted,  linen,  and  laces  imported  from  Europe 
after  the  year  1833. 

Under  these  acts  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  free  of  duty, 
increased  immensely,  as  shown  by  the  fbre^ing  table.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  worsted,  silk  and  worsted,  linen,  laces,  and 
sheeting,  imported  free  of  duty  in  1839,  were  valued  at  over 
thirty-six  million  dollars.  These  heavy  imports  of  articles  of 
luxury  contributed  to  increase  the  balance  of  trade  against  the 
country,  and  to  involve  it  in  debt. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1841  exclusive  of  specie 
were  valued  at  $122,957,544  ;  in  1842  they  amounted  to  only 
$96,075,071.  Perhaps  nothing  but  embarrassments,  inabil- 
ity to  pay  promptly  our  foreign  debts,  and  the  interest  upon 
them,  and  me  low  state  of  American  credit  abroad,  prevented 
the  imports  in  1842  from  amounting  to  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1839  and   1841.     About  two  thirds  in  value  of  the   im- 

Sorts   then   consisted,   and  now  consist,  of  manufactured   pro- 
ucts  and  metals,  the  greatest  part  of  which  might  and  ought 
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to  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  to  lessen,  by  means  of  increased  duties,  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silks,  satins,  laces,  wines,  and 
distilled  spirits,  as  well  as  iroD,  hardware,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  linen.  It  contributed  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  several  modes.  1st.  By  increasing  do- 
mestic industry.  2d.  By  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  country  and  contributing  to  relieve  it  from  foreign  debts  and 
embarrassments.  3d.  By  increasing  the  revenue,  and  4th  by 
checking  luxury.  The  compromise  act  of  1833  produced  oppo- 
site effects  in  the  long  run,  in  all  these  particulars,  and  contri- 
buted to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  countiy,  and  to  impoverish 
it.  Such  are  the  effects  also'  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the 
longer  it  is  continued  in  force  the  more  plainly  they  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Estimated  amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  1st,  1820  $110 

Some  of  which  being  a  recent  mercantile  debt  bore  no^ 
interest,  but  the  most  of  it  drew  interest  at  5  and  6* 
per  cent.,  averaging  perhaps  on  the  whole  debt,  5 
per  cent,  for  4  years,  to  Oct.  1st,  1824,  22 

Imports  during  the  4  years  including  $24,912,467  coin 

and  bullion,  804 

Debt  contracted  for  purchase  of  Florida,  5 

Total  imports  and  debt,  $441 


Exports  during  the  same  4  years,  including  $34,675,778 

coin  and  bimion,  287.8 

Freights  earned  by  American  vessels,  and  profits  of 
American  merchants^  equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  ex- 
ports, 43.2 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  $331 


Amount  of  debt  against  the  country  Oct.  1st,  1824,  im- 
mediately after  tJie  tariff  act  of  1824  took  effect,  110 
though  the  exports  of  specie  during  the  four  years 
had  exceeded  the  imports,  over  nine  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 
Interest  four  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1828,  22 
Import  including  $28,672,610  specie,                                    349.3 

Total  imports  and  debt,  $481.3 
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Exports,  inoluding  $29,759,944  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  at.  15  per  cent. 


Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  t381.5 


Amount  of  deht  against  the  country  Oct.  1st,  1828, 

immediately  after  the  tariff  of  1828  took  effect,  99.8 

the  deht  having  heen  reduced  ahont  ten  millions 
during  the  previous  four  years,  thoufffa  the  exports 
of  specie  haa  exceeded  the  imports  only  a  little  over 
one  million  dollars. 
Interest  6  years  to  Oct.  Ist,  1834,  30 

Imports,  including  $53,755,025  specie,  684.2 


Total  imports  and  debt,  $714 

Exports,  inoludinff  $26,462,523  specie, 
Freights  and  profits  ai  15  per  cent., 


509.2 
76.4 


Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  $585.6 


Amount  of  debt  against  the  country,  Oct  1st,  1834, 
after  the  first  reduction  of  debt  under  the  compromise 
act  of  1833,  $128.4 

the  imports  of  specie  having  exceeded  the  exports 
during  Uie  previous  6  years,  (under  the  tariff  of  1828 
and  1832,)  over  twenty-seven  million  dollars ;  show- 
ing that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  our 
country,  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt. 
Interest  3  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1837,  19.2 

Imports^  including  $37,000,000  specie,  481 


Total  imports  and  foreign  debts,  $628.6 


Received  from  France,  under  treaty  for  spoliations,  5 

Exerts,  including  $16.8  millions  specie,  867.8 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent,  55.2 


Total  exports,  &c.,  $428.0 
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Amomit  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1837,  $200.6 

Interest  1  je&r  to  Oct.  let,  1838,  10 

Imports,  including  $17}  millions  specie,  113.7 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  $324.3 

Exports,  including  $3}  millions  specie,  108.5 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.,  16.2 

Total  exports,  &c  ,  124.7 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1838,  $199.6 
immediately  after  the  general  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Interest  1  year,  to  Oct  1st,  1839,  9.4 

Imports,  including  $5.6  millions  specie,  162.0 

Total  imports  and  debt  371 


Exports,  including  $8|  millions  specie,  121 

Freights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent,  18 


Total  exports,  freights,  ^.,  139 


Amount  of  foreign  debt,  $232 

on  the  1st  day   of  October,  1839,  8  days  before  the 
second  suspension  of  specie  by  nearly  all  the  banks 
south  and  west  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Interest  3  yeltrs  to  Oct.  Ist,  1842,  34.8 

Imports,  including  nearly  $18  millions  specie,  335.2 

Total  imports  and  debt.  $602 


Exports,  including  $231  millions  specie,  358.6 

Freights  and  profits  had  fidlen  very  much,  and  are  es- 
timated at  12^  per  cent,  on  the  exports  other  than 
specie,  41 .8 

Total  exports,  freights,  &c.,  400.4 

Amount  of  ibreign  debt,  Oct.  Ist,  1842,  $201.6 

being  about  the  same  as  it  was,  Oct.  Ist,  1838, 
though  the  enorts  of  specie  had  exceeded  the  im- 
ports, nearly  98^  million  dollars,  showing  that  it  re- 
quired about  three  years  to  pay  the  increased  amount 
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of  debt  aooumulated  by  the  heavy  importatioiu  of 
the  year  1839. 
Estimated  losses  of  European  creditors  and  bond- 
holders by  the  failure  of  American  merchants,  bank- 
ers, corporations,  and  some  of  the  States  to  make 
payment  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842, 
and  during  the  previous  sixteen  years,  21.6 

Leaving,  Oct  1st,  1842,  a  foreign  debt  of  $180 

to  be  provided  for  and  paid,  including  bonds  and 
stocks  of  all  kinds  held  abroad,  when  the  tariff  of 
1842  took  effect. 
Interest  3|  years  to  June  30th,  1846,  33.7 

Imports,  including  $36  millions  specie,  412 

Total  imports,  and  foreign  debt,  $625.7 

Exports,  including  $19}  millions  specie,  423.6 

Freight  and  profits  on  exports  other  than  specie,  at  10 

per  cent.,  40.1 

Total  exports,  freight,  &c.,  $463.7 

Amount  of  foreign  debt,  $162 

on  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  five  months  before  the 
tariff  of  1846  took  effect.  The  foreign  debt  was 
reduced  during  3|  years,  under  the  operatiou  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  during  the  same  penod,  the  imports  of  specie 
exceeded  the  exports  about  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 
Interest  1  year  to  June  30th,  1847^  8 

Imports,  including  $24|  millions  specie,  147 


Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  $317 


Exports,  including  nearly  $2  millions  specie,  150.6 

Freights  were  high,  and  together  with  profits,  amounted 
to  12  or  15  per  cent. ;  but  the  imports  were  under- 
valued, and  much  of  the  grain  and  flour  shipped  on 
American  account,  fell  before  it  was  sold ;  to  bal- 
ance these  drawbacks  and  undervaluations,  otJl  the 
freights,  &c.,  10  per  cent.,  15 


Total  exports,  freights,  &c.,  $165.5 
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Amount  of  foreign  debt,  June  SOth,  1847,  $151.5 

Interest  4  years  to  June  30th,  1851,  30.3 

Imports,  inoluding  $22.6  millions  specie,  696.7 

Undervaluations  of  $560,000,000  of  dutiable  imports 
from  5  to  80  per  cent.,  including  profits  made  by 
foreigners  on  goods  sent  here  for  sale,  estimated  on 
an  average  at  15  per  cent.,  84 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt,  $962.5 

Exports,  inoluding  958,000,000  specie,  669 

less    fiiU  on  cotton  shipped  by  American  merchants 
before  it  was  sold  by  them,  estimated  in  1851  at      15 

Freights  have  been  foiling  many  years,  estimated  on  654 

exports  other  than  specie,  at  8  per  cent,  48 

AmH  realised  from  exports  and  freights  &o  esdmatedat       $702 


Showing  a  foreign  debt  of  about  $260 

against  our  country  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the^e  estimates  and  calculations  are 
entirely  accurate  ;  though  they  are  deduced  from  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  period  correspond  so 
well  with  each  other,  and  with  collateral  evidence,  that  I  think 
they  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  They  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  illustrate  fairly  the  relative  efiects  of  the  several 
tariff  acts,  from  1816  to  1846,  upon  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  amount  of  its  foreign  debts,  and  upon  the  exports 
and  imports  of  specie.* 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
nary  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  years  was  as  follows  : 

In  1791,  $  75,169,974.  In  1821,  $89,987,427. 

1801,  82,000,167.  1825,  83,788,432. 

1812,  45,035,123.  1830,  48,565,405. 

1816,  123,016,375. 

The  debt  was  increased  $15,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana m  1803,  and  $5,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1822, 
and  was  all  paid  off  prior  to  January  Ist^  1834.  The  new 
debt  of  the  United  States  created  since  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1837,  amounted  on  the  first  of  December  1843,  to 
126,742,949. 

*  For  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coin  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
immigrmnti,  see  Section  7  of  Chapter  X. 
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The  Erio  Canal  of  New  York  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
completed  in  1825.  The  work  proyed  so  yalnable  and  apparently 
advantageous  to  the  State,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  suddenly  seiied  with  a  mania  for  inter- 
nal improvements ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  tariff  and 
national  bank,  about  the  year  1834,  they  were  taken  with  a  mo- 
nomania  for  paper  money,  and  paper  cities,  accompanied  by  a 
high  fever  for  railroads.  Almost  every  man  that  had  sufficient 
fiicilities,  credit  and  financiering  talent  to  get  into  debt  enough  to 
ruin  him  eventually,  thought  he  waa  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  ; 
and  many  of  the  otato  Legislatures  seemed  to  be  governed  by 
very  little  more  wisdom.  &)me  of  the  states  commenced  con- 
tracting debts  for  canals,  railroads,  and  other  improvements  aa 
early  as  1820,  but  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive,  the  most  vision- 
ary schemes  were  devised,  and  the  largest  debts  contracted,  in- 
cluding loans  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  to  the  amount  of 
over  t^O,OQO,000. 

Because  the  Erie  Canal,  and  several  canals  in  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  and  also  m|iny  railroads  had  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, many  persons  seemed  to  suppose  that  canals  and  rail- 
roads would  almost  instantly  make  birainess,  and  be  as  useful  in  a 
wilderness,  as  in  a  densely  populated  country. 

The  several  States  contracted  loans,  and  issued  bonds,  or  stocb, 
for  making  internal  improvements,  and  establishing  banks,  from 
the  years  1820  to  1830,  to  an  amount  exceedmg  twenty-eix 
miUion  of  dollars  ;  from  1831  to  1835  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  from  1836  to  1838,  both 
inclusive,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  debts  of  the  several  states,  from  December  1842, 
to  the  present  time  (1851)  have  constantly  exceeded  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1850,  amounted  to  $64,228,238.  The  debt  of  the 
City  of  New  York  exceeds  ten  millions  of  doUars ;  the  debts  of 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  amount  to  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars — and  large  amounts  of  loans  have  been  contracted  by 
Railroad  and  Canal  Companies — so  that  our  National,  State, 
City,  and  Corporation  debts,  consisting  mostly  of  bonds,  greatly 
exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

About  half  of  these  debts  over  and  above  the  foreign  debts 
of  American  merchants,  are  supposed  by  well  informed  dealers  in 
stocks,  to  be  owned  abroad.  American  bonds  and  stocks 
were  very  much  depressed  in  price  in  1S41  and  1842;  and 
as  soon  as  the  country  began  to  revive,  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  they  began  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
wore  purchased  by  American  capitalists.     They  continued  to  rise 
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in  nriee  here^  and  to  return  to  this  country  in  large  amouBts,  up 
to  December,  1846  ;  but  during  the  years  1849  and  1850,and  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  yery  well  known  that  large  amounts 
have  been  sold  in  Europe,  ana  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  for 
railroad  iron,  and  other  foreign  goods.  These  facts  serve  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  my  estimates,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  results. 

Though  our  National,  State,  Corporate,  City  and  foreign  debts, 
are  not  one-sixth  part  as  large  in  proportion  to  our  population  as 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  yet  theirs  is  almost  all  owing 
to  their  own  citizens,  and  nothing  js  taken  out  of  the  country  to 
ay  the  interest ;  whereas,  about  half  of  ours  is  due  to  citisens  of 
Ireat  Britain,  France  and  Holland ;  nations  which  generally  take 
but  few  of  our  products,  except  cotton  and  tobacco;  nations 
which  generally  have  as  large  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  for 
goods  and  luxuries,  as  the  credit  of  our  merchants  and  people 
will  permit,  and  they  drain  us  of  our  specie  to  pay  such  balances, 
and  the  interest  on  the  debts  we  owe  them.  The  debt  of  Great 
Britain  being  due  to  her  own  citizens,  does  not  lessen  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  least ;  and  if  it  could  be  struck 
out  of  exiBtenoe  at  once,  the  people  in  the  aggregate  would  not  he 
any  wealthier  than  they  are  now.  The  debt  is  equivalent  to  a 
mortgage  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  of  the  government^  upon  the 
productive  industry  and  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and  thus  it  tends 
to  oppress  one  class j  for  the  benefit  of  another  ;  hut  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  noTU  the  poorer  on  account  of  it.  The  effect  is  the  same 
upon  the  nation^  as  debts  due  from  one  citizen  to  another.  Our 
ease  is  different.  Our  debts  being  due  to  citisens  of  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  estimate  our  wealth  as  a  people,  we  should 
deduct  from  our  aggregate  means  the  whole  amount  of  our  foreign 
debt  individually  and  collectively,  including  Uie  amount  of  our 
stocks  held  by  Europeans. 

The  calculations  show  that  the*  balance  of  trade  was  against 
the  United  States  from  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  1815  to  1824, 
also  under  the  compromise  act  from  1835  to  1839  inclusive — and 
under  the  tariffof  1846,  from  Julv  1st,  1847,  to  June  30th,  1851 
— and  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
Sutes,  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824,  1828  and  1832— from  1825 
to  1834  inclusive — also  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  com- 
promise act,  from  1840  to  1842,  inclusive,  after  the  credit  of 
the  country  had  received  such  a.  shock  as  to  diminish  greatly  our 
imports— also  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  from 
October  1842,  to  Nov.  30th  1846,  and  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  up  to  June  30th,  1847,  when  there 
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was  an  extensiye  demand  for  our  flour  and  grain  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  low  tariff  has  always  invited  large  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  produced  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country — ^increased 
tibe  foreign  debt — ^undermined  and  supplanted  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  tibe  domestic  producer  and  manufacturer — and  tended  to 
paralyze  the  business,  to  diminish  the  industry  of  the  nation — and 
to  depress  the  value  of  nearly  all  the  property  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  lower  the  tariff,  and  the  more  it  has  approxi- 
mated to  free  trade,  tlie  greater  have  been  it  sparalyzing  and  de- 
pressing effects  upon  industry.  Industry  and  property  were  both 
excessively  depressed  from  1784  to  1790 ;  again  from  1818  to 
1824,  under  the  low  tariff  then  in  operation — also  from  1837  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1842,  under  the  free-trade  compromise  act  of 
1838 — ^and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  and  some 
other  branches  of  industry,  have  been  much  depressed  during  the 
last  three  years  (1849,  1850  and  1851),  under  the  free-trade 
tariff  of  1846.  This  has  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  almost 
every  pursuit  in  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  country  revived,  as  if  by  magic,  from  1825  to  1834, 
under  the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828 — and  also  from  1843  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1846,  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  or  15  per 
oent.  on  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  United  States,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  gold,  would  have  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  cotton  and  the  exportation  of  domestio  pro- 
ducts to  pay  foreign  debts ;  to  check  the  importation  of  more 
foreign  goods  than  we  can  pay  for  in  domestic  products  ;  to  lessen 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  thereby  prevent  runs  upon  tiie 
banks,  panics,  commercial  embarrassments,  derangements  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  a  general  depression  of  the  value  of 
property.  • 

iSations  like  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South  America,  which 
produce  gold  and  silver  as  commodities  for  exportation,  have  no 
occasion  to  pursue  the  same  policy  which  is  necessary  for  nations, 
which  produce  none,  or  very  little.  It  is  not  for  their  interest  to 
check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  encourage 
their  importation,  which  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  most 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  and  of  China,  and  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  increased  as  follows : 

Registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  ressels  in 

1815,  1,368,127  tons. 

1820,  1,280,166  " 

1830,  1,191,776  " 

1840,  2,180,764  " 

1850,  3,535,454  " 

S£C.    14.    On  the  Commerce  artd  Commercial  Policy  of  Great 

Britain. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  was  rerj  trifling  in  amonnt, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  total  value  of  exports  from 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1354  were  valued  at  X212,338  5s. 
(See  ante.  Chap.  XII.  Sec.  21.) 

The  exports  from  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1663,  amounted  to  ^£2,022,812,  and  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1669,  to  i£2,063,294. 

Statement  of  the  official  value,  (as  fixed  in  1696)  of  all  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain,  of  foreign  and  colonial  as  well  as  of 
domestic  products,  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  including  Ireland, 
and  her  own  colonies,  during  the  undermentioned  periods.* 

1698  to  1701  average  annually  iS6,449,594 

1749  to  1755                do.         do.  12,220,974 

1784  to  1792                do.         do.  18,621,942 

in  1802                do.        do.  46,411,966 

1816  to  1822                do.         do.  53,126,195 

Statement  of  the  official  and  declared  or  real  value  of  British 
and  Irifih  products  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  undermentioned  years. 


Tears. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

1800 

£22,831,936 

£36,929,007 

1802 

25,193,389 

45,102,230 

1810 

33,299,408 

47,000,926 

1820 

37,820,293 

35,569,077 

1830 

60,492,637 

37,691,302 

1840 

102,705,372 

51,406,430 

1845 

134,599,116 

60,111,081 

1849 

164,539,504 

63,596,025 

1850 

175,416,000 

71,367,885 

Real  value  in  J 850,  equal  to  1342,560,000. 

*  See  the  Commercial  Dictionary— title  Imports.    The  coin  and  bullion 
exported  and  imported,  are  not  included. 
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The  forcing  tables  show  tJie  great,  and  almost  inerettk  in- 
crease of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain  within  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  coDseqnent  upon  the  invenlion  of 
the  steam-enrine,  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  rolling 
iron,  &o.,  and  caused  by  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  island. 

The  official  values  exhibit  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  ex- 
ported during  each  period,  (as  the  standard  of  official  ralues  has 
not  been  changed  since  1696.)  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  these 
exports  since  tne  year  1800  was  from  Ireland.  The  value  of  the 
domestic  exports,  of  Great  Britain  alone,  was,  in  1845,  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAOE  OF  VESSELS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  SAILORS 
EMPLOYED  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Yesada. 

ToBoag^. 

NoLofllf*. 

1702  in  Engknd  and  Wales, 

3,281 

261,222 

27,196 

1760           "                    ** 

6,105 

433,922 

"        Scotland, 
1800,  England  and  Wales, 

Q7fi 

52,818 
1,466,632 

«7  f  U 

12,198 

105,037 

"      Scotland, 

2,155 

161,511 

13,883 

"      Ireland, 

1,030 

54,262 

5,057 

1835,  England  and  Wales, 

14,825 

1,853,112 

105,945 

"     Scotland, 

3,287 

335,820 

23,924 

«     Ireland, 

1,627 

131,735 

9,282 

^'     Islands  and  Colonies, 

5,774 

463,094 

31,869 

1835,  total  British  Empire, 

25,513 

2,783,761 

171,030 

1843,      " 

30,983 

3,588,387 

213,977 

'^     steamers. 

942 

121^455 

The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  new  vessels,  McCulloch 
estimated  at  from  £10  to  iS12  per  ton. 

Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  has  grown  up  since  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  and  mostly 
since  the  rapid  increase  of  their  miniog  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try after  the  year  1770.  Mining  and  manu&cturing  industry 
supply  almost  all  the  materiab  of  the  immense  commerce  of  tbit 
great  empire.  Ireland  has  no  foreign  commerce  of  any  acoounli 
because  she  has  very  little  mining  and  manu&cturing  industry, 
and  nothing  to  export  but  br^dstufb,  provisions,  and  linen 
goods. 
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Statement  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  declared  or  market  value 
of  the  exports,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manofactare  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  daring  the  under- 
mentioned years. 


1830. 

1840. 

1840. 

Brass  and  Cop'r  man'res, 

£      867,344 

£  1,450,464 

£  1,863,287 

Coals  and  Culm, 

184,464 

676,519 

1,088,148 

Cotton  Manufactures, 

15,294,923 

17,567,310 

20,188,874 

Cotton  Yam  and  Twist, 

4,133,741 

7,101,308 

6,701,920 

Earthenware, 

442,193 

573,184 

807,466 

Glass  and  Glassware. 

401,543 

417,178 

254,176 

Hardware  and  Cutlery, 

1,412,107 

1,349,137 

2,198,597 

Iron  and  Steel, 

1,078,523 

2,524,859 

4,967,643 

Lead  and  Shot, 

106,789 

237,812 

287,339. 

Leather  &  Man'res  of  do.. 

336,451 

417,074 

498,567 

Linen  Manufactures, 

2,066,424 

3,306,088 

3,365,813 

Linen  Yam, 

822,876 

737,650 

Machinery  and  millwork. 

208,767 

593,064 

709,071 

Salt, 

183,604 

213,479 

254,126 

Silk  Manufactures, 

521,010 

792,648 

1,000,357 

Soap  and  Candles, 

246,592 

450,640 

240,713 

Tin  and  tinware. 

249,657 

499,603 

853,226 

Woollen  Manufactures, 

4,851,097 

5,327,853 

7,330,475 

Woollen  Yam, 

462,957 

1,087,867 

Value  of  above  articles. 

iE32,584,229 

.£44,673,553 

^£54,437,314 

Value  art'les  not  enum'd, 

5^687,368 

6,732,877 

9,158,711 

Total  domestic  exports, 

JB38,271,597 

.£51,406,430 

jB63,596,026 

The  navigation  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  (1651), 
were  substantially  the  beginning  of  the  protecting  system  in 
Great  Britain,  which  continued  from  that  time  until  the  year 
1846.  During  all  that  period  it  was  the  constant  study  of  the 
Britbh  government  to  discriminate  between  their  own  industry, 
and  that  of  foreign  nations,  by  duties,  taxes,  drawbacks,  and 
bounties,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  raw  materials  to  be 
manu&ctured,  by  low  duties  or  no  duties  at  all ;  while  they  im- 
posed heavy  duties  on  all  products  for  consumption,  to  secure 
their  domestic  and  colonial  markets  to  their  own  citizens,  by  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  manufactures  (amounting  in  many  cases 
to  prohibition)  and  to  extend  their  foreign  markets  as  much  as 
possible.  All  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  undermine  and 
supplant  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  other  nations.    Parlia- 
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ment,  the  Administration,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  board  of 
trade,  and  the  public  press,  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, were  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  effect  those  objects,  bj 
any  means  in  their  power.  During  the  last  fifty  years  of  that 
period,  their  authors,  editors,  chambers  of  commerce,  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  were  striving  to  inculcate  and  spread  among 
the  people  of  other  nations,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  by  them,  to  subsidise  the  publio  press  io 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manufacture 
free  trade  opinions  for  the  American  people,  while  the  British 
government  and  people  were  studying  and  practising  upon  the 
most  effective  system  of  protection. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
changed  about  a  dozen  times,  between  the  years  1780  and  1819, 
when  they  were  finally  raised  at  the  latter  period  to  iS6^  (or 
about  $31)  per  ton,  when  imported  in  British  yessels — and 
j£7  18|s.  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  duties  were 
specific,  and  always  raised  at  each  change,  and  never  reduced, 
until  the  year  1832.  They  never  reduced  their  duties  on  any 
thing  until  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so — ^until  their  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  was  so  far  advanced,  that  duties  were 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  home  market,  and  it  became  important 
to  set  an  example  of  fru  trade^  to  gull  their  less  cunning  neigh- 
bors. On  many  things,  their  duties  are  now  (1851)  as  high  as 
ever. 

Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  originate  in  Oreat  Britain 
nearly  all  the  important  inventions  to  promote  mining  and  manu« 
facturing  industry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  borrowed,  and 
adhered  to,  (until  1846)  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Venetians 
many  centuries  since,  and  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exportation  of  all  tools,  instruments,  and  machines,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  bilk  goodis ;  or  used  in 
making  iron,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  other  manufactures. 
They  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  advantages  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  greater  part  of  these  com- 
modities for  over  half  a  century,  supplied  half  of  the  commercial 
world  with  them  at  high  prices,  and  thereby  engrossed  an 
immense  commerce,  accumulated  great  wealth,  involved  half  of 
the  civilised  world  in  debt  to  them  to  pay  for  their  manufactures, 
and  were  determined  to  retain  this  monopoly  as  long  as  possible, 
by  withholding  from  other  nations  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  and  of  learning  to 
manufacture  for  themselves. 

Until  the  year  1819,  Great  Britain  had  statutes  in  force  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver ;  since  that  time,  her 
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manofactaring  indnstry  has  been  so  imm/nsely  great,  and  the 
exportation  of  her  manufactared  fabrics  so  heavy,  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  British,  and  against  almost  every 
state,  nation,  and  people,  with  whom  they  have  any  commercial 
intercourse ;  and  there  is  a  flow  of  the  precious  metals  almost 
constantly  into  Great  Britain  to  pay  these  balances  of  trade. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  get  an  abundant  supply  of  these 
metals  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  have 
no  occasion  for  the  restrictive  policy  which  they  previously,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  found  expedient ;  and  they  now  seek  to  set  an  example 
of  liberality,  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  aggregate  importation  of  silver,  gold,  and  gold  dust,  into 
Southampton  (England)  for  the.  year  1849,  amounted  to 
£6,788,656  sterling  (or  over  $32,500,000)  and  in  1850  to 
^^,703,216  (or  over  $27,000,000)  while  the  whole  exports  of 
the  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  in  1850  were  onl]^ 
JBl  ,565,000  sterling. 

Such  has  been  the  British  policy  for  two  centuries ;  and  its 
results  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  took  effect  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1847,  and  that  was  the  first  year  of  free  importation  of  grain 
into  Great  Britain. 

The  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  failed  in  1845, 
and  again  in  1846 — the  grain  crops  were  short  also,  during  the 
latter  year — and  the  trade  in  grain  being  free,  the  speculators 
imagining  the  deficiency  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  offered 
high  prices  for  grain  and  flour,  and  raised  wheat  the  last  of  May 
1847  to  102  shillings  sterling,  per  quarter — ^from  which  time  it 
fell  constantly,  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  it  was 
but  little  over  50s.  per  quarter — and  only  608.  at  the  end  of 
August.  Twice  as  much  was  imported  as  was  necessary— the 
balance  of  trade  was  turned  against  Great  Britain — large  amounts 
of  coin  were  exported  to  pay  it — the  produce  dealers  were  nearly 
all  ruined  by  the  fall  of  prices — the  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the 
exportation  of  specie,  the  extensive  speculations  in  railroad 
stocks,  and  the  numerous  failures  of  the  produce  dealers,  pro- 
duced a  severe  pressure,  a  general  prostration  of  credit — and  one 
of  the  greatest  panics  ever  known — and  the  result  was,  tiie  great- 
est number  of  failures,  and  the  most  extensive  bankruptcies, 
which  ever  occurred  in  that  country.  The  liabilities  of  the  firms 
which  failed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1S47  in  the  city  of 
London,  were  stated  at  £10,000,000  sterling— in  Liverpool  at 
£3,000,000 ;  in  Manchester  £2,250,000 ;  in  Glasgow,  £3,000,000; 
and  in  LeecU,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Dublin,  and  other  cities  in  the 
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Uniied  Kingdom  at  £5,000,000 ;  making  in  all,  over  tweotj- 
three  millions  sterling.  This  was  the  first  bitter  frmts  of  exces- 
sive imports — of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade — and  large  exports 
of  specie.  The  British  people  then  drank  to  the  dregs,  from  the 
same  bitter  cap,  which  they  had  so  long  commended  to  their 
own  colonists,  to  the  Americans,  and  to  the  people  of  other 
nations. 

Statement  of  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
specifying  the  most  of  its  sources,  daring  the  years  183S  and 
1840. 

Customs  and  Excise.  1838.  1840. 

C  Foreign,  £  1 ,389,37 1         £l  ,290,581 

Spirits,  <  Rum,  1,411,067  1,155,613 

(British,  5,467,201  5,201,664 

Malt  and  Hops,  5,234,986  5,325,042 

Wine,  1,846,057  1,791,646 

Sugar  and  Mohisses,  4,898,684  4,650,017 

Tea,  3,362,035  3,472,864 

Coffee,  684,979  921,552 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  3,561,812  3,588,192 

Butter,  Cheese,  Currants,  and  Raisins,  666,400  715,136 

Grain  and  Flour,  186,760  1,156,640 

Cotton,  and  Sheep's  Wool,  imported,     725,445  785,491 

Paper,  Soap,  Candles,  and  Tallow,      1,536,260  1,578,466 

Glass,  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slate,  1,107,192  1,261,933 

Timber,  1,572,618  1,730,551 

Excise  Licenses,  1 ,023,202  1 ,054,1 1 5 

On  all  other  articles,  2,446,792  2,447,905 

Total  Customs,  and  Excise,  '          £37,115,861  £38,127,408 

Stamp  Duties,                                       7.212,487  7,287,823 

Land  Taxes,                                          1,184,830  1,181,283 

Windows,                                               1,262,561  1,404,642 

Servants,  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Dogs,l,  177,452  1,285,443 

Other  assessed  taxes,                                278,242  280,919 

Post  Office  receipts,                              2,346,272  1,342,604 

Crown  Lands,                                             388,642  482,429 

Other  ordinary  revenues  and  resources,  312,575  300,966 

Total  income,                                   iB51,278,928  £51,693,510 

Total  income  for  the  year  1839,  iS52,058,349 
Revenue  from  Customs  in  1840  in 

Great  Britain,  £21,209,082 

Ireland,  2,132,731 

Total,  £23,341,813 
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statement  of  the  net  public  inoome  (after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  ooUeotion)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  year 
1849. 


Customs, 

Ezoise^ 

Stamps, 

Property  tax. 

Post  Office, 

Taxes,  (Land  and  Assessed) 

MisceUaneous, 

Total, 


Gnat  BntaiiL 

Inlmd. 

£18.696,799 

JB1,941,122 

12,763,816 

1,231,648 

6,365,475 

602,073 

5,408,160 

none. 

806,000 

26,000 

4,303,849' 
286,190  \ 

631,717 

£48,619,289 

i&4,332,460 

48,619,289 

eland. 

£52,951,749 

20,636,921 

1,557,679 

Total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Net  receipts  from  Customs, 
Cost  of  collecting  the  Customs, 

The  duties  have  been  taken  off  from  grain,  flour,  and  cotton, 
sinoe  1840 — and  reduced  on  a  few  other  articles,  but  on  many 
things  they  are  now  (1851)  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in  1840, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
except  cotton  and  brewi  stuffs.  The  duties,  taxes,  exports,  and 
imports  of  Great  Britain,  show  the  protecting  policy  of  the  goy- 
emment  and  its  efiects,  sa  well  as  the  condition  of  the  people. 
They  show  first,  that  by  reason  of  hi^  duties,  so  laid  as  to 
encourage  home  industry,  as  well  as  to  eoUeet  revenue,  nothing 
of  any  account  is  imported  which  can  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  at  home ;  secondly,  that  the  duties  are  so  heavy  as  to 
amount  to  prohibition  on  nearly  all  manufactured  articles,  aad 
that  nearly  all  the  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  to  be  mano- 
fikotured,  and  of  provisions;  thirdly,  that  their  exports  consist 
almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  the  principal  value  of  which 
arises  from  the  labor  and  skiU  bestowed  on  the  raw  materials ;  and 
lastly,  that  their  exports  are  inoreasinff,  as  rapidly  as  foreign 
markets,  and  the  demand  fbr  their  products  will  permit  The 
recent  census,  and  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  in  Great  Britain,  show  the  depressing  effects 
of  a  free  importation  of  broad  stuffs  upon  the  agriculture,  and  tMfc 
agricultural  population  of  the  kingdom. 

18 
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Sec.  15.  OnUu  eommeree  and  cammtrdal  policy  of  Framce. 

I.  Statement  of  the  average  annaal  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  France  at  the  undermentioned  periods,  in  millions  of 
firanos  and  millions  of  dollars.* 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

MimonBoC 

MnuoDsor 

MflUoMor 

MilUooa 

Tenw. 

FnnoB. 

Dolkn. 

Fnnoi. 

DoUm 

1716  to  1720, 

65 

12 

106. 

20 

1721  to  1732, 

80.2 

15 

116.7 

22 

1740  to  1748, 

102.8 

19 

192.3 

36 

1787  to  1789, 

281.9 

53 

452.4 

84 

1819  to  1821, 

428 

80 

487.9 

91 

182?, 

556 

104 

602.2 

112. 

1827  to  1831, 

588.2 

110 

602.2 

112 

1837  to  1841, 

973 

182 

958.8 

179 

1843  to  1847, 

1,243  8 

233 

1,155.4 

216 

1847, 

1,342.8 

251^ 

1,270.7 

288 

The  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  exported  and  imported, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  amounts  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France,  and  the 
excess  of  imports  over  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  generally 
very  large. 

n.  Statement  of  the  average  annual  official  value*  of  the  ex* 
ports,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  France,  during 
the  undermentioned  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of  francs. 


im. 

i6srtoi88i. 

184*tol8<y. 

i8«r. 

Natural  products. 
Manufactured  products. 

348.2 
185.6 

143.3 
342.8 

190.9 
622.9 

191.7 
699.4 

Total  domestic  products. 

506.8 

486.1 

813  8 

899.1 

*  The  valnet  since  1826  are  ■coording  td^the  etandftRl  of  oiBdal  vmli 
adopted  thftt  year— but  prior  to  1826  they  are  accuwdinf  to  the  market  vala 
at  their  respective  periods.^ 
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III.  Statement  of  the  average  annual  official  value*  of  the 
imports  into  France  for  home  consumption  and  manufacture, 
during  the  undermentioned  periods  and  years,  in  millions  of 
francs. 


Materials  to  be  manurtured, 
Raw  materials  for  cons'ption, 
Manufactured  products, 


1827. 


276.3 
99.6 
38.2 


1827  to  1881. 


279.2 
130 
33.6 


1848  to  1847. 


590.6 

248.1 

54.4 


1847. 


547.5 

379.1 

49.3 


Total,  I  414.1      442.8         893         975.9 

IV .  Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  official  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  of  the  growth,  prodncei  and  manu- 
facture of  France  during  the  years  1827  and  1847,  the  average 
of  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  and  the  average  of  five  years 
from  1843  to  1847  inclusive. 


1687. 

1827tol88ft. 

1848  to  1847. 

18477 

MiUionB. 

Hillioii& 

MilUoxu. 

Millions 

ManuforosofSilk, 

115.3 

121.4 

145.3 

166.5 

"              Cotton, 

46 

54.3 

122.6 

154.9 

Wool, 

26.9 

83.9 

99.5 

100.5 

"              Flax&H^mp, 

44 

32.7 

25.5 

26.1 

"              Leather, 

12.8 

15.4 

25.5 

28 

Paper  and  books,  &c.. 

9.9 

10.8 

21.2 

22.3 

Pottery  and  glass  ware, 

10.8 

12.7 

20.5 

21.9 

Linen  and  Linen  clothing, 

6.4 

7.5 

16.4 

17.7 

Watch  and  clock  work, 

4.2 

5.8 

2.5 

2.9 

Manu&ctures  of  metals, 

3.5 

3.4 

11 

12.1 

Modes,! 

2.2 

3.1 

3.7 

5 

Articles  of  ParisiaQ  industry, 

5.6 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

Wines, 

47.3 

46.8 

50.9 

55.4 

Brandy, 

22.3 

19.3 

12.3 

16.7 

Flonr  and  grain  of  all  kinds. 

8.6 

5.4 

7.3 

4.5 

Salted  meats, 

1.4 

1.4 

2.3 

1.9 

Madder, 

7.4 

8.6 

12 

10.7 

Fmits  of  table, 

4.2 

3.4 

5.2 

5 

Butter, 

2.0 

1.6 

3.2 

3.3 

Baw  Silk, 

7.1 

5.9 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

126.0 

127.3 

215.0 

227.2 

Total  domestic  exports. 

506.8 

521.6 

813.8 

891.1 

•  The  official  value  of  both  export*  and  imports,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  value  adopted  in  1826,  which  was  then  their  suppoMd  average 
market  value.  The  amounts,  therefore,  show  the  relative  ouantity  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  at  different  periods,  but  not  their  market  value.  Uoin  and 
bulliop  am  not  included. 

f   Ai  :incial  flowers  are  included  with  modes  in  1847  and  1843  to  1847.      ' 
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y .  Statement  in  millions  of  firanos,  of  the  offieial  Taloe  of  1t% 

imports  into  Franoe,  for  mannfiftotare  and  oonsamption. 

18>7. 

issrtoiBse. 

ftyeragein 

isatoiMT. 

im. 

lamona. 

MiUiODA. 

Mlll^nft. 

Vm%tmm 

Cotton, 

51.9 

58  9 

103 

80.7 

Silk,  (raw) 

32.3 

40 

67.9 

7^.5 

Wool, 

11.1 

16.2 

40.8 

30.4 

Indigo, 

14  8 

18 

20.7 

20.6 

Hemp, 

4.2 

3.6 

4.2 

3.6 

Raw  Hides, 

8.6 

14 

28.3 

25.7 

Iron, 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

Copper  and  braes, 

9.5 

11.4 

26.9 

31 

6J2 

6.8 

9.4 

9.1 

Sngar, 

37.5 

45.4 

68.9 

60.1 

Coffee, 

10.9 

10.1 

14.5 

15 

Tea, 

1. 

.7 

.9 

.8 

Grain  and  flour, 

^ 

23 

83.5 

209 

Cheese, 

3.1 

2.9 

3.8 

3.3 

Butter, 

1.7 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

Linen  and  Hemp  Cloths, 

18.1 

16.1 

17.1 

13.8 

Linen  and  hemp  yam. 

7.9 

8.9 

23.1 

7.8 

Leaf  Tobacco, 

7.6 

6.9 

27.5 

22.4 

Oliye,  and  other  oils, 

32.7 

39.4 

52.4 

56 

Wood  and  lumber. 

20.4 

23.2 

43.9 

43.1 

Flax, 

9.9 

13.9 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

129 

129.6 

249.7 

246.9 

Total, 

414.1 

480.3 

893 

975.9 

The  official  value  of  domestac  exports  in  1848  amounted  to 
833,700,000  francs ;  their  real  or  market  value  amounted  to 
690,000,000  francs.  The  official  value  of  imports  for  consiHnp- 
tion  in  1848  amounted  to  566,600,000  francs,  tketr  real  value 
amounted  to  but  474,300,000.  This  shows  that  the  average 
prices  of  their  exports  had  declined  about  l7|  per  cent,  and  £e 
average  prices  of  their  imports  nearly  15  per  cent. ;  1848  hemg 
a  year  of  revolution,  their  imports  fell  off  more  than  forty  per 
cent. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  France,  like  that  of  Great  Britiln, 
was  very  small  indeed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  in  fact  up  to  the  year  1750,  compared  with  what  it  is  now. 
It  expanded  very  rapidly  from  1750' to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  in  1789,  but  increased  very  little  from  that  time,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  Since  1820  it  hss 
increased  more  rapidly  than  Uiat  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
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greftiiy  ezoeeds  it  Eeing  dependent  on  domestao  prodnetion,  it 
wms  small  prior  to  1750,  because  the  mannfaotnring  indnstrj  of 
the  country  was  small ;  but  it  has  ^expanded  with  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation,  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity, during  the  last  thirty  years  (1820  to  1851)  until  it  has  be- 
come immensely  great. 

Tables  II.  and  IV.  of  this  section  show  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
crease of  exports  from  France  consists  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ;  Tables  III.  and  V.  show  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of 
imports  consists  of  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  rsw 
materials  for  consumption,  which  are  the  products  of  warm 
countries,  and  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  industry  of 
France.  The  whole  of  their  foreign  commerce,  both  imports  and 
exports,  comes  in  aid  of,  and  fosters  domestic  industry ;  the  home 
manufacturer  commands  the  home  market ;  and  whatever  imports 
come  in  competition  with  his  industry,  are  taxed  with  heayy 
duties.  Under  this  protecting  policy  of  the  goTcmment,  France 
has  made  more  progress  in  productiye  industry,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce^  and  nearly  as  much  in  population,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  she  ever  made  before  in  a  century.  Her  progress 
has  not  been  confined  to  manu&ctures  and  commerce,  out  her 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  the  means  of  improving  her 
agriculture  also. 

During  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  from  182Y  to  1848, 
there  have  been  seven  years  (inclucQng  the  years  1827,  1833, 
1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1841,)  when  the  exports  of 
grain  and  fiour  exceeded  the  imports.  The  territory  of  France 
IS  but  a  little  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  Slave  States 
above  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  yet  it  has  nearly  supplied 
with  grain,  yegetables,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  a  popidation 
of  about  35,000,000.  No  mstance  can  be  found  on  record,  of 
the  growth  of  manufactures  in  a  country,  without  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  agriculture,  and  inorcfise  of  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  commerce. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  France  has  been  pursuing  the  same 
policy  in  relation  to  manufiictures,  which  Great  Britam  has  pur- 
sued for  about  two  centuries  ;  and  similar  results  have  followed. 
British  writers  and  free  trade  economists  have  been  long  harping 
upon  the  advantages  of  France  as  a  wine-growing  country  ;  and 
trying  to  convince  the  French  people  that  it  was  their  true  policy 
to  produce  wines  as  their  chief  business,  admit  British  gooas  free 
of  duty,  and  pay  for  them  in  wine.^  Let  the  reader  examine 
Table  IV.,  and  he  will  see  how  utterly  insignificant  the  value  of 
wine  exported,  when  compared  with  silk  and  cotton  eoods,  and 
^0  Aggregate  of  other  manufactured  products  exported.     While 

*  See  on  this  point  Sec  18  of  Chapter  IX. 
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the  ezportfl  of  wino  increased  only  seventeen  per  eent.  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  exports  of  brandy  decreased,  the  other  domeslio 
exports  of  France  increased  over  eighty  per  cent.  What  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  France  at  this  day,  if  the  government 
had  pnrsned  the  very  wise  and  disinterested  advice  of  their  pecu- 
Har  friends  J  thefru  trade  writers  and  political  tconomisU  of  Great 
Britain  1 

Sec.  16.  On  the  commeru  amd  commercial  policy  of  Holland 
a/nd  Belgium, 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  a  reliable  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Holland ;  bnt  quote  the  following'  remarks 
from  the  works  of  Sir.  Wm.  Temple,  as  expressive  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  country.  *'  The  vulgar  mistake  that  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,  if  purchased  wiUi  native  commodities 
and  not  with  money,  does  not  make  a  nation  poorer,  is  what 
every  man  that  gives  himself  leisure  to  think,  must  immediately 
rectify,  by  finding  out  that  upon  the  end  of  an  account  between  a 
nation  and  all  they  deal  wit^  abroad,  whatever  the  exportation 
wants  in  value  to  balance  that  of  the  importation,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made  up  with  ready  money. 

^'  By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Holland 
and  of  their  trade  by  the  circumstances  already  stated ;  for  never 
any  country  traded  so  much  and  consumed  so  little ;  they  buy 
infinitely,  but  it  is  to  sell  again,  either  upon  an  improvement  of 
the  commodi^  or  at  a  better  market.  They  are  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Indian  spices  and  of  the  Persian  silks;  but  wear 
plain  woollen,  and  feed  upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  Tea,  they 
sell  the  finest  of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  and  buy  coarse  out 
of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  send  abroad  the  best  of 
their  own  butter  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheapest  out  of  Ireland 
and  the  north  of  England  for  their  own  use.  In  fine,  they  fur- 
nish infinite  luxury  which  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in  plea- 
sures they  never  taste." 

The  above  extract  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Hollanders  and 
the  principal  cause  of  their  great  wealth  and  power  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  secret  of  their  wealth  was  pro- 
ductive industry  and  economy.  No  matter  how  many  luxuries  a 
people  buy,  if  they  buy  them  to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  on 
them ;  but  if  they  buy  them  to  consume  in  large  quantities, 
unless  their  wealth  and  productive  industry  are  very  great,  they 
will  soon  squander  their  substance,  and  involve  themselves  in 
debt. 
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Statement  in  millions  of  franoe,  of  the^rerage  annual  yalne  of 
the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mannfitotore  of  Belgitun, 
daring  the  nndermenttoned  periods  and  years.* 


1886.. 
MiLoffts. 

1885  to  1889. 
MILoffr'ca. 

1848  to  1647. 
MlLoffraV 

1847. 

Baw  materials  to  be  used  > 
or  mannfactured,           ) 
Provisions,! 
Manufactored  products, 

43.4 

22.4 
72.2 

45.3 

24.3 

71.8 

82.2 

19.3 
79.5 

99.6 

23.7 
82.5 

Total, 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars, 

138 
926 

141.4 
$26i 

181 
$34 

206.7 
$38^ 

1888L 

188Stol88». 

1848  to  1847. 

1847. 

63.3 

62.4 
46.9 

67.5 

67.3 
53.2 

82 

98.5 
37.6 

84.7 

113.6 
34 

172.6 

l<32i 

188 
$35) 

218 
$41 

232.3 
$43) 

Statement  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  average  annnal  value  of 
imports  into  Belgium  for  home  consumption  and  manufiicture 
during  the  undermentioned  neriods  and  years.* 


Raw  materials  to  be  used  i 
or  manufactured,  ] 

Provisions, 
Manufactured  products, 

Total, 

Total  in  millions  of  dollars, 

Belgium  has  but  a  few  miles  of  sea-ooast,  no  seaport  town  of 
much  consequence,  very  little  shipping,  more  than  one  third  of 
her  imports,  and  over  two  thirds  of  her  exports,  are  by  land  and 
by  internal  navigation,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  her  exports 
and  imports  by  sea,  are  made  in  foreign  vessels. 

Though  the  Belgians  have  but  a  mere  trifle  of  shipping  and 
navigation,  yet  their  foreign  commerce  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Their  domestic  exports  now  amount  to  nearly  nine 
dollars  to  each  person  ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  only  about  six  dollars  to  each  person.  Their  commerce  aids 
their  industry  ;  while  they  have  greatly  increased  their  imports  of 
provisions  and  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  their  imports  of 
manufactures  (which  could  come  in  competition  with  domestic 
industry)  have  decreased.     These  facts  show  that  a  nation  may 

*  The  values  of  both  exports  and  imports  are  stated  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  official  valuations  adopted  in  1833,  and  do  not  include  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

t  Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spice,  fruits,  and  all  products  to  eat  and  drink)>  except 
distilled  liquors  are  classed  with  provisions. 
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haye  aa  eztennTe  foragD  eommeroe,  withoat  BiMih  Aip|Hiig  or 
navigatioDy  and  Terify  &e  general  principle  heretofore  ttafted,  that 
commeroe,  both  foreign  and  domestio,  depends  on  productiTe 
indoBtry,  on  the  production  of  thinga  that  are  wanted  by  the 
commercial  world. 

Sec.  17.  On  the  commerce  of  Austria^  Ruisia,  and  Cuba. 

McGregor  states  the  exports  in  1840  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
mdnding  Hungary,  Lombaurdy,  and  Yenioe,  at  but  iS10|383,8OO 
sterling,  and  their  imports  at  £10,576,600. 

The  population  was  then  about  thirty-six  millions  and  the  ex- 
ports ^49,843,000,  or  about  If  dollars  to  each  person. 

Statement  extracted  from  McG-regor's  statistics  of  the  yalae 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  valae 
of  the  exports  to  each  person  at  different  periods. 


1742, 
1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1780, 
1790, 
1797, 
1830, 
1836, 
1841, 

The  examples  giyen  illustrate  fiurly  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  states  of 
Italy,  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of  Austria  ; 
and  tiie  commerce  of  Turkey  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  Russia. 

The  domestio  exnorts  of  the  IsUnd  of  Cuba,  exolusiye  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  bullion,  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1840.  In  1842. 

$21,537,181,  $23,447,610. 

The  population  of  Cuba  was  about  one  million. 

•  The  prindpd  reason  of  Ae  exports  amoimtiog  to  mere  to  eech  persoc 
in  1797  than  in  1830  was  the  high  prioea. 


Imports  In  miUons  «r 

SxportiliiMIDIoiisor 

Amoaiitto 

Soabki. 

DoUhil 

SoaUea. 

DoUtft. 

3.5 

2.6 

4.6 

3.4 

$.16 

6 

4.5 

7.1 

5.3 

J21 

7.3 

5.4 

9.8 

7.3  ' 

.30 

11.4 

8.5 

15 

11.2 

.40 

15.4 

11.6 

19.6 

14.7 

.60 

31.1 

23.3 

32.7 

24.5 

.76 

34.9 

26 

56.7 

42.5 

1.25* 

56.3 

42.2 

76.8 

57.6 

.95 

67.8 

50.8 

81 

60.7 

1.05 

79.4 

59.6 

86.4 

64.8 

1.10 
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Sec  18.   Value  of  the  exports  of  the    United  States^  compared 
with  those  of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  other  countries. 
Estimate  of  the  average  value  of  domestic  products  exported 
annually  for  some  years  prior  to   1850,  and   the  value  to  each 
person  from  the  following  countries. 


*                                                                «-» 

MiOioiitof 

Amomit  to  eaeh 

dolUn. 

peraon. 

United  SUtes, 

130 

$  6.00 

Free  states,  and  northern  slave  states, 
Southern  Slave  States, 

60 

3.25 

70 

18 

Great  Britain, 

310 

15 

Ireland, 

2 

♦      25 

France, 

180 

5 

Belgium, 

36 

8 

Austrian  Empire, 

50 

1.37 

Russian  Empire, 

65 

1.10 

Cuba, 

22 

22.00 

*  If  the  ezporta  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  were  included  with  the 
exports  to  f»reig&  countries,  they  would  amount  to  about  eight  doUais  to 
eachpeison. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
On   the   condition,  productive   industry,  and   value  of 

PROPERTY       OF      GrEAT      BrITAIN,      FrANCE,       AND       OTHER 
countries    of  WESTERN   EuROPE,    AT     DIFFERENT    PERIODS  ; 

OF  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States  the  first 

PART  OF   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY  ;    AND   OF   THE   UniTED 

States,  and  the  several  States  in  1840  and  1850. 

Sec.  1 .  Tables  showing  the  income,  value  of  the  real  amd  personal 
estaie,  agriculiural  products,  and  coin  in  England,  in 
1688. 

The  means  of  colleoting  information  in  relation  to  the 
wealth  and  productive  indnstrj  of  any  country  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  very  limited;  the  estimates  made 
are  necessarily  more  or  less  uncertain ;  and  yet  estimates  made 
by  intelligent  officers  of  the  government,  and  by  careful  practical 
men,  often  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth,  and  may  be  very 
useful  in  aiding  us  to  estimate  the  progress  of  nations  in  produc- 
tive industry  and  wealth.  The  essays  of  Mr.  Davenant  published 
between  the  years  1688  and  1712,  and  those  of  Gregory  King, 
published  about  the  same  period,  furnish  the  most  reliable 
evidence  that  can  be  obtainea  of  the  resources  and  condition  of 
England  and  Wales  during  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Mr.  Davenant  stated  the  rent  or  income  value  of  all  the 
property  of  England  and  Wales  in  1688  as  valued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  assessing  the  income  tax  of  4s  on  the  pound,  and  gave 
his  own  estimate  of  the  same  as  follows : 


Table  A. 

Income  as  lated 
In  1688  from  by  the  government 

Lands,  £6,500,000 

Houses  and  other  buildings,     1^500,000 
Mines  and  other  real  estate,        500,000 


Total  real  estate, 
Personal  estate, 


3,500,000 
500,000 


Total  for  the  Kingdom,      £9,000,000 


Mr.  Davenmnf  s  eeti* 
matee  of  same. 

£10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


iSl3,000,000 
1,000,000 

i&14,000,000 
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Mr.  Dayenant  says,  there  are  nndeniabld  reasons  which  may 
be  giyen,  that  the  general  rental  or  income  from  property  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exceed  Jt6,000,000 ; 
but  throogh  the  help  of  that  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  King- 
dom from  foreign  trade,  it  advanced  from  six  to  eight,  from  eight 
to  ten,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annnm.  His 
estimate  for  the  year  1600  includes  personal  as  well  as  real  estate, 
and  leaves  not  over  £5,400,000  as  the  annual  rent  or  income  from 
real  estate  of  all  kinds. 

He  supposed  that  wealth  decreased  during  the  war  from  1688 
to  1697,  and  was  about  the  same  in  1705,  as  it  was  in  1688. 

Tabls  B. 

Annual  agricultural  Products  of  England  and  Wales 
at  the  average  of  years  and  prices,  about  the  year  1688,  as  esti- 
mated by  Gregory  King,  after  deducting  the  quantity  used  for 
seed. 


Buthels. 

Value. 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Peas, 

Beans, 

Vetches, 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

27,000,000 

16,000,000 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

79,000,000 
11,000,000 

3s. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6d. 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

ie2,450,000 

1,250,000 

2,700,000 

1,200,000 

876,000 

600,000 

100,000 

Seed,  about 

2 

H 

iB9,075,000 
2,263,000 

Total, 

90,000,000 

iB10,838,000 

The  seed  in  some  cases  was  estimated  one-fifth,  and  in 
others  one-eighth  the  whole  produce,  and  was  reckoned  at 
11,000,000  bushels  in  all,  as  above  stated.  Gall  the  seed  of  wheat 
on  an  average  equal  \o  two-thirteenths  of  the  crop,  it  would  amount 
to  about  2,600,000  bushels,  and  make  the  whole  wheat  crop 
16,500,000  bushels. 

Mr.  King  estimated  the  rent  of  the  grain  land  at  £2,200,000 
over  and  above  the  tithes,  amounting  to  about  700,000 

leaving  for  products  of  labor  and  profits,  £6,175,000 

Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  rent  in  1688,  of  pasture 

and  meadow  lands,  12,000,000  acres  at  8s.  8d.,  £6,200,000 
Arable  lands,  9,000,000  acres  at  6s.  6d.,         2,480,000 
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1 

4 

4,440,000 

16 

0 

1,600,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

10 

0 

25,000 

1 

6 

1,800 

5 

20,833 

10 

0 

3,000,000 
472,000 

4M  OH  IBB  PBOPBRfT  AlCP  PBOUUOllVE 

Other  UadB,  heftdiB,  moon,  gardens,  woodhndB,  and 

parks,  2,820,000 

Dwelling  houses,  yards,  and  biuldings,  2,000,000 

Total  of  the  aboTO,  £12,000,000 

He  estimated  the  number  and  valae  of  the  ute  stock  or 
England  and  Wales  in  1688,  as  follows : 

Table  C. 

Number.  Yalueofeach.  Total  Value* 
Neaioatde,ineIadingoalTes,  4,500,000  £2  Os.  Od  iS9,000,000 
Sheep  and  lambs,  12,000,000     0     " 

Swine  and  pigs,  2,000,000 

Deer  and  fitwns,  100,000     2 

Goats  and  kids,  50,000 

Hares  and  leverets,  24,000 

Babits  and  eonies,  1,000,000 

Horses,  1,200,000     2 

Fowls,  geese,  torkeys,  &o., 

Total  iS18,Y59,683 

Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  annual  talue  abont  the  year 
1688,  or  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  inoluding  the  prodaots  of  the  foresi 
and  fldl  agricnltoral  prodaots,  ezeept  grain,  as  follows  : 

Table  D. 

Batter,  oheese,  and  milk,  iS2,500,000 

Wool  yearly  shorn,  2,000,000 

Horses  yearly  bred,  250,000 

Flesh  annaally  used  as  food,  8,350,000 

Tallow  and  hides,  600,000 

Hay  oonsamed  by  horses,  1,300,000 

Hay  oonsamed  by  oattle  and  sheep,  1,000,000 

Add  for  fowls,  geese,  tarkejs,  and  their  egyqi,  500,000 

ieil,500,000 
Dedaot  hay  for  form  horses,  oattle  and  sheep,  2,000,000 

ieo,500,000 
Add  yalne  of  grain  over  seed,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  King,  0,075,000 

Total  net  prodaots  of  agriooltore,  iSl8,575,000 

Timber  oat  finr  baikKng,  te.,  500,000 

Wood  for  liiel,  &o.,  500,000 

iBl  9,576,000 
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Sec.  2«  Comparative  incomes  and  pojmlation  of  England^  Framu 
and  Holland  J  in  1697. 

Mr.  DavenMit  estixnated  the  annual  income  from  capital 
AND  LABOR  (over  and  above  the  use  of  dwelling  honsea,)  npon 
which  the  people  llyed,  and  out  of  whioh  all  taxes,  aasefisments 
and  tithes  were  paid,  immediately  after  the  war  ending  in  1606, 
as  follows : 

Table  A. 

Eni^and  and  Wales,  at  i648,000,000 

Franoe,  at  81,000,000 

Holland,  at  18,250,000 

No  details  are  given  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  France ; 
none  of  the  people  of  England  ezeept  those  of  agrionltnre  and  the 
forest,  heretofore  stated.  He  estimated  the  annual  rental  or  in- 
come from  lands,  honses,  and  other  real  estate  in  Holland, 
at  £  4,000,000 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  business,        13,750,000 
This  estimate  includes  nothing  for  the  income  from 
agrionltural  labor  and  stoc^  whioh  may  be  esti- 
mated at  8,250,000 

Total,  ie21,000;000 

Table  B. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  lYOO,  was 


about  5,500,000;  of  France)  about  10,669,000;  and  of  Hol- 
land, about  2,000,000. 

Population.  Annual  Income-      Amt  to  each  Penon. 

''^Ijm"**  \   *>5^»^^  iW3,000,000  £  1  168.,  or  $87  50 

Holland,'            2,000,000  21,000,000      10  lOjs.  or    50  00 

France,             10,660,000  81,000,000       4     2|s.  or    10  82 

Mr.  Davenaat  was  enffigpd  in  the  treasury  ctepartment  of  ik% 
government,  and  was  well  ao<}uainted  with  the  commerce  and  re- 
sources of  England ;  but  his  mformation  in  relation  to  Holland 
and  France  must  have  been  much  less  complete.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  incomes  of  Hollanc^  considering  their 
immense  commerce,  must  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  those  of  England ;  and  if  so,  the  amount  I  have 
added  is  not  too  much.  His  estimate  so  far  as  regards  England 
and  Wales,  was  based  on  their  official  valuations,  and  income  tax, 
and  is  entitled  to  credit ;  but  so  far  as  regards  France,  it  was  a 
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mere  conjeotnro,  wiibont  much  official  eyidence,  and  quite  too 
low  to  be  probable.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
dactiye  industry  of  France,  and  the  incomes  of  the  people, 
materially  increased  from  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  ediet 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  See  tables  A.  and 
D.  of  Sec.  9. 

Tablk   C. 
Estimate  of  the  net  annual  income  from  MrNiNO,  the  mechan- 
ic   ARTS,   MANUFACTURES   AND   COMMERCE  IN    ENGLAND  AND 

Wales  about  the  year  1700 ;  from  the  best  information  I  have 

been  able  to  collect  of  the  prices  and  quantity  of  prodnets. 
Manufactures  of  wool,  iS2,000,000  deducted  for 

materials,  £4,000,000 

Manufactures  of  leather,  less  £500,000  for  hides,  3,500,000 
Manufacturing  1,170,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  2s.  6d. 

per  lb.  146,000 

Manufactures  of  silk,  500,000 

Manufactures    of   linen    in    1800    estimated    at 

£2,000,000,  perhaps  in  1700  about  one-third 

part  as  much,  less  the  flax,  500,000 

Hats  and  caps,  value,  less  the  materials  used,  300,000 

Making  about  13,000  tons  of  castings,  bar  and  pig 

iron,  at  £20  per  ton,  260,000 

Making  two-thirds  of  it  into  cutlery,  hardware, 

chains,  and  blacksmith  work,  adding  £20  value 

per  ton,  170,000 

Mining  and  smelting  700  tons  oopper,  worth  iSlOO 

per  ton,  70,000 

Mining  and  smelting  about  1500  tons  of  tin,  worth 

iB75perton,  112,000 

Mining  and  smeltmg,  perhaps,  3000  tons  of  lead 

and  zinc,  worth  jSl  12,  360,000 

Value  added  by  manufacturing  copper,  tin,  lead, 

and  sine,  '  542,000 

Manufaeturing  precious  metals  and  jeweby,  value 

added,  100,000 

Manu&oturing  bricks,  lime,  and  lumber,  quarrying 

stone,    erecting    houses    and   other   bnilduigs, 

perhaps,  2,000,000 

Manufacturing  glass  and  earthen  ware,  200,000 

Manufacturing  paper,  100,000 

Mining  and  transporting  about  500,000  chaldrons 

of  coal,  500,000 

Grinding  grain  and  making  flour,  value  added,  500,000 
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Making    wagons,    oarriagos,    fornitore,    fiuraing 

QtenaQs,  and  ship  building,  about  1,000,000 

All  other  mannfiietares  and  mechanism,  2,000,000 

i&16,860,000 
Income  from    foreign   and   domestic    commerce, 

navigation  and  transportation,  about  6,140,000 
Value  of  grain  and  yegetables  over  and  above  seed, 

brought  forward,  9,000,000 

Income  from  animals,  brought  forward,  9,500,000 

Income  from  the  forest  for  timber  and  fuel,  1,000,000 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  about  500,000 

Total  amount,  as  estimated  in  gross  by  Davenant,  ^643,000,000 

SiBc.  3.  Acres  of  land^  amd  rental  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  different  periods^  from  1770  to  1843. 

Summary  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  thb 
RENTAL  of,  or  iucomo  from,  the  same  in  Great  Britain  in 
1810-11,  and  in  1814-15,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  Ireland  in  1832, 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee ;  excluding  from  each  the  rental  of  houses,  mines,  fac- 
tories, stores,  fisheries,  and  all  real  estate  in  cities  and  villages. 
The  rental  of  &rm  houses  is  included  with  lands. 

Acres  ofland.         Rent  in  1810-11.     Rentin  1814-15. 
6ro68  am't    Per  acre. 
England,  32,243,200    £37,880,085    178. 3id.    ^£32,502,824 

Walet,  4,752,000  1,622,965      6     10  1,827,638 

England  and  Walei,     36,995,200    £29,503,070     15    1  li     £34,330,462 
Scotland,  18,021,760         4,816,577      5      4i  5,075,242 

Gnat  Britain,  55,016,960    £34,319,647  39,405,704 

Ireland  in  1832,  19,944,209       12,715,478    12      9 

McOullooh  says  the  rental  of  lands  only  in  England  and  Wales 
was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  in  1771  at  jS16,000,000 ;  by  Dr. 
Beeke  in  1800  at  i£20,000,000  ;  that  the  entire  rental  of  Scot- 
land in  1770,  was  estimated  at  only  from  i&l,000,000  to  iS  1,200,000, 
and  in  1795  at  a  little  over  iS2,000,000  ;  that  Brown  computed 
the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  includmg  houses,  quit  rents,  tithes, 
etc.,  in  1737,  at  j&2,824,000  ;  and  that  Young  estimated  it  in 
1778  at  iS6,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  rents,  the  tenants  paid 
all  taxes,  and  also  the  tithes,  the  latter  amounting  in  1814  for 
EngUnd  and  Wales  to  ^62,732,690. 
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The  rentel  of  hads  only,  (inohidii^  ftnning  laadB,  pastvei, 

oommons,  heaths,  woodlands,  gardens,  and  farm  houses,)  se- 

eording  to  the  returns  of  the  inoome  tax  for  the  jear  184S, 

was  as  follows : 

Great  Britain,  iB45,753,615 

Ireland,  13,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £58,753,615 

Sec  4.  Tdbles  showing  the  rental  and  valuaHan  of  the  dijferaU 
kinds  of  rtal property  in  Great  Briiainin  1815  and  1843. 

Tablv  a. 
Snmmaxy  statement  of  the  rental  or  annual  income  of  real 

ESTATE  OF  ALL    KINDS  IN    BnOLAND,  WalSS  AND   ScOTLAVD, 

aeoording  to  the  retams  of  the  income  tax  in  1815,  as  stated 
by  MoCoUoch;  and  the  rental  in  1843,  aceording  to  tiw 
retams  of  the  income  tax. 

Rental  in  1815.  Rental  in  1841 

England,                                    iS49,744,621  ie80,5I9,064 

Wales,                                            3,750,747  5,283,600 

Scotland,                                       6,642,955  9,481,762 

Great  Britain,  iS60,138,323  i&95;284,446 

Table  B. 
Sommary  statement  of  the  amount  and  per  cent,  of  thi 

ANNUAL   INCOME   OF  EACH    KIND   OF  REAL   ESTATE  IN   GrEAT 

Britain  in  1814-15,  and  1843,  according  to  the  retams  of 
the  inoome  tax  of  those  years.  Mills,  f^tories,  stores,  and 
warehonses  are  incladed  with  dwelling  houses,  in  the  retonw 
ai  1814-15,  bat  by  the  aid  of  the  pw  oentage  of  eaeh,  stated 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  I  have  been  able  to  separate 
them  with  tolerable  aoooracy. 

Rental  of  1814-15.     Per  et    Rental  of  1843.  Per  et 
Lands,  iS39,405,704    65.56    i&45,753,616    48.0 

Dwelling  hooses,  15,035,000    25.00      38,475,738    40.4     > 

Tithes,  2,732,899      4.62         1,960,330      2.0     I 

Mines,  I  678  786       113        ^,081,337      2.1     | 

RaUroads,    J  678,785       1.13        2,598,943      2.7     i 

Canab,  l  1  9!W.34a      3JaO         1>307,093       1.4 

Mills,fact's,wareh's,&o.  J  ^f^^^^^      3-^0        2,394,646      2.5 
Manors,  fines  and  qoarries,  358,593      0.59  712,742        .9 

Total,  iS60,138,323  100.00     iS95,284,445  lOO.O 
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Table  C. 
Sumnaary  statement  of  the  amount  of  moneys  letied  by  AssEsa^ 
MENT  FOR  POOR  RATES  AND  COUNTY  RATES  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  1832,  as  collected  and  pnblished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.    See  MoColloch's  statistics,  II,  p.  421. 

Ammint  leried  oo.  Per  cent. 

Fanning  lands,  gardens,  woodlands,  &c.,     £5,434,890  63. 17 

Dwelling  honses,                                              2,635^57  30.61 

Mills,  factories,  forges,  mines,  &e.,                   352,479  4.09 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  warehouses,  &c.,  183,874  2.13 


Total  amomit  levied,  i68,606,500       100.00 

The  ninth  report  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  is  referred  to 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  Jannary,  1848,  in  corroboration 
of  the  general  correctness  of  the  valuations  under  the  income  tax. 
In  that  report  (p.  8,)  it  is  shown  that  the  proportions  of  the 
several  kinds  of  real  property  charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  £ng- 
laad  aad  Wales,  were  as  follows : 

Lands,  62  per  eent. 

Dwelling  houses,  37       do. 

All  other  property,  11       do. 

100 

The  reviewer  remarks,  ^^The  one  return  (the  income  tax,^ 
embracing  all  Great  Britain,  the  other  (for  the  poor  rates,  &c.,) 
Sngland  and  Wales  only,  and  being  founded  on  distinct  data,  wo 
oonsidor  the  near  approximation,  speaks  strongly  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  both." 
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Table  D 

Summary  dUtement  of  the  yalue  in  millions  or  pounds  srk- 
UNO,  of  all  the  real  estate  in  Great  Britain  in  1815 
AND  IN  1843,  dednoed  from  the  foregoing  table  B,  estiinatiiig 
the  value  of  dwelling  houses,  other  buildings  and  raHroads  as 
equal  to  twenty-years*  rent,  and  lands,  canals,  mines,  ete.,  equal 
to  twenty-seyen  years'  rent  in  1815,  and  to  twenty-eight  years 
rent  in  1843. 

TfltfB'noi  YahwInlSlfi.    TnTnot  ValiwlBlsa^ 


Lands, 

27 

igl.064 

28 

iBl.281 

Dwelling  houses, 

20 

300 

20 

769 

Tithes, 

27 

73 

28 

56 

Mines, 

27 

20 

18 

28 

68 

Railroads, 

20 

♦52 

Ganahi, 

27 

20 ; 

381 

28 

•37 

Mills,  factories,  etc., 

20 

48 

Manors,  fines  and  quarries, 

27 

H 

28 

20 

Total,  £l.d03  £2.S20 

Increase  in  the  value  of  dwelling  houses  and  palaces,  czdomve 
of  farm  houses  in  twenty-eight  years,  from  1815  to  1843, 
ig469,000,000.  Such  an  increase  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
increase  of  even  the  cotton  manufacture.  All  the  dwelling  hou- 
ses in  the  United  States  in  1843,  were  not  worth  perhaps  over 
$  1 ,350,000,000,  and  excluding  farm  houses  not  over  $830,000,000 ; 
while  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  wealthy  oom- 
moners,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  other  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages  in  Great 
Britain,  were  worth,  as  above  shown,  about  $3,685,329,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  clsases  in  our 
country. 

•  These  railroads  cost  about  ^£60,000,000,  and  the  canals  about  £30,000,000. 
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Sbo.  5.  Several  estimates  of  the  frodncHve  industrjf  of  Great 
Britain, 

Table  A. 

Estimate  made  by  MoCulloch  in  1838,  of  the  pbincipal  annual 
CROPS  OF  England  and  Wales,  their  price,  total  value, 
and  the  number  of  acres  cultivated. 


AoraBeoltl-   Bnsbels     Total  pradao*   Price  per 
rated.       peraere^         Inbiuhela       SbnaL 

Talneln 

mUIiona. 

Wheat,                 3,800,000     26       98,800,000       508. 

ie30.875 

Barley  and  Rye,     900,000     82       28,800,000       30s. 

5.4 

Oats  and  Beans,  3,000,000    36     108,000,000 

17.5 

Turnips  and  po- 

tatoes,             1,200,000            at  iS5l  per  aere, 

6.3 

Gardens  &  hop- 

yards,                 150,000            at  £15  per  acre, 

2.25 

£62.326 

Deduct  one-eleventh  for  seed, 

5.665 

Leaves  for  net  produce  of  above  crops,  £56.66 

He  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  various  products  derived 
from  pasture  and  meadow  hmds  at  an  average  of  about  £3  10s. 
per  acre  ;  being  equivalent  on  17,000,000  acres  to  £59,500,000, 
which  he  distributea  as  follows : 


Table  B. 

Cattle  for  bee^  1,100,000,  at  £13  each,  £14.3 

Calves  killed,  200,000,  at  £3  each,  .6 

Sheep  and  lambs  killed,  6,800,000,  at  £l  10s.  each,  10.2 
Wool,  338,000  packs  of  240  lbs.  each,  worth  £l2 

per  pack  or  Is.  per  lb.,  4.056 

Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000,  at  £l  16s.  each,  1. 
Horses,  200,000  full  grown,  produced  annually,  worth 

£15  each,  3. 

Poultry,  effgs,  rabbits,  and  deer,  1.344 

Dairy  produce  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  12. 

Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses,  13. 

Total,  ^  £69.5 

The  horses  used  for  Arming  purposes,  are  mere  in- 
struments for  cultivating  the  ground  and  raising 
the  grain ;  the  value  of  those  raised  for  such  pur- 
poses, more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  also  the 
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hay  and  pMtare  oonBuned  by  them,  amomiting  to 
about  8. 

should  be  deducted,  in  order  to  aacertam  the  net 
products  of  agriculture,  which  leaves  51.5 

Add  for  timber  and  wood  cut  annually,  according  to 
McCulloch,  2. 


Total  net  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest,     £110.16 

His  estimato  for  Scotland  was  as  Mows : 
Value  of  crops  cultivated,  iS13,355,000 

Products  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands,      5,000,000 
Products  of  uncultivated  and  wood-lands 

for  timber,  2»000,000 


jS20,355,000 
Deduct  for  seed,  one-eleventh  of  the 

crops,  1,251,000 

Total  for  Scotland,  £19,140,000       £\9A4 


£129.3 
HcOulloch  supposed  thai  one-half  of  the  value  of 
farming  lands  consists  of  the  buildings,  fences, 
drains,  and  other  improvements  on-them.  I  pre- 
sume such  improvements  do  constitute  about  forty 
per  cent  of  their  value,  or  about  £500,000,000  ; 
more  than  half  of  which,  or  £250,000,000,  has 
been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  add,  there- 
fore, for  agricultural  labor  invested  annually  in 
fencing,  druning,  and  improving  lands,  £5. 


Making  the  total  value  produced  annually  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1839,  by  lands,  agricultural 
capital  and  lab(»v  dS134.3 

The  under  estimates  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  articles 
omitted,  will  exceed  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  agricultural 
implements. 

Compare  the  foregoine  estimato  of  the  a^cultural  producte  of 
England  and  Wales  with  the  estimates  by  King  and  Davenant  in 
Sec.  l,and  the  increase  will  appear  truly  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  that  the  country  had  been  settled  perhaps  more  than 
2,000  years  at  the  former  period. 
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MoCollooh  fiays  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  Eng-  la&kB  huhoiiw 

land  and  Wales  was  estimated  in  1773  at  32 
In  1796,  by  Lord  Hawkesbary,  afterwardi   Lord 

Liverpool,  at  less  than  4S 

In  1688,  by  King,  as  stated  in  Sec.  1,  at  abont  16.6 

In  1838,  by  McGulloch,  as  above  stated,  at  98.8 
In  1842,  by  Brande  in  his  Encyc.  of  Science  and 

Art,  at  120 

McCallooh  says  the  CommiBsionerB  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  in 
Ireland,  estimated  the  total  annual  value  of  its  luid  produce  at 
onlv  iB36,000,000 ;  but  he  thought  the  estimate  quite  too  low, 
and  he  estimated  it  at  £44  qqq  qqq 

From  which  he  deducted  for  seed,  and  rams  neces- 
sary to  rephwe  horses,  &o^  6,000,000 

Leavmg  but  £38,500,000 

Call  the  amount  of  the  net*  product  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland  ^  £40,000,000 

out  of  which  he  estimates  3,500,000 

must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  due 
to  absentee  proprietors ;  leaving  but  £36,500,000 

to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

These  estimates  are  above  those  in  a  very  aUe  article  m  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  which  are  as  follows  ; 

Value  produced  annually  by  lands,  capital,  and  labor, 

employed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  £126,899,1 1 1 

do.  do.         in  Ireland,  27,683,603 

In  the  same  article  the  average  wages  of  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  are  estimated  as  follow : 

Per  week.  Ptor  week. 

Male  adults  in  Great  Britain,        lOs.  In  Ireland,       5s.  Od. 

Males  under  twenty  years  of  age,    5  do.                2    6 

Female  adults,                                  5  do.                2    6 

do      under  twenty  years  old,      2  6  do.                13 

McCullooh  in  1838  estimated  the  whole  value  produced  annu- 
ally by  capital  and  labor  in  Great  Britain,  at  £297,000,000  ; 
population  at  18,000,000,  eaual  to  i&16  lOs,  or  <79,22  to  each 
person ;  while  he  estimated  the  value  produced  to  be  enjoved  by 
the  Irish  people,  as  less  than  £6  for  each  person,  or  about  |28.80» 
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Table  C. 

The  VALUE   PRODUCE©  AKNtTALLY   IK   GrKAT  BrTTAIN  BY  CAPITAl 

AVD  LABOR  employed  in  mining,  MANnr4CTURE8,  the  mechanic 

ARTS,  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 

18  estimated  in  the  Westminster  Review  as  follows ; 

Wages  of  1,857,447  adolt  males  at  178.  6d.  per  week,  £84,518,3SS 
do.  571,705     do.     do.      at  158.         do.  22,296,495 

do.  448,419     do.     do.      at  10s.         do.  11,658^94 

do.  72,395  males  under  20  years  old  at  >         i  >. , ,  ,^^, 

7b.  6d.  per  week,  \         Mll,/01 

do.  498,508  adult  females  at  Gs.  per  week,  7,776,724 

do.  203,353  females  under  20  yrs.  old  at  4s  pr.  wk  2,1 14,870 

Total,       3,651.827  £129,777.072 

Deduct  for  agricultural  tools  for  Ireland,  2,500,000 


iBl27,277,072 
Rental  and  profits  of  mines,  quarries,  ironworks, 

warehouses,  mills,  railroads  and  canals,  &c.,  .  20,000,000 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  same,  including  navigation, 
the  salaries  of  assistants  in  retail  business,  &c. ; 
25  per  cent,  on  iSl  14,777,072,  the  wagesof  labor 
above  stated,  except  J&15,000,000  worth  of 
forming  utensils,  28,694,267 

Profits  of  distributing  agricultural  produce,  20  per 

cent.  2,879,822 

Total  for  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce,  £203,851,161 
Amount  for  agriculture  brought  forward,  126,899,1 1 1 

Total  annual  value  produced  in  Great  Britain,     £830,750,272 

This  sum  for  18,800,000  inhabitants  amounts  to  £17   10s.,  or 
about  $84  to  each. 

Estimate  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labor  in  Ireland,  over 
and  above  the  amount  paid  to  non-resident  proprietors, 
Income  from  agriculture  as  above  estimated,  £36,500,000 

Income  from  mining,  manufactures  and  mechanic 

arts,  12,600,000 

Income  from  commerce  and  navigation,  about  12,500,000 

Total  annually,  about  £61,500,000 

Equal  to  about  £7  10s.,  or  $36,  to  each  person. 
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Table  D. 
Summary  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  stock  in 
Great  Britain  in  1839,  according  to  the  estimate  of  MoCol* 
loch  and  the  authorities  cited  hj  him  in  his  statistics  : 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland. 

Number.     Price.  J^^^       Number.      Pri«.    '^^^ 


Cattle,         4,120,000  £\0  iS41.2 
Sheep,       26,148,000      1^     82.685 
Horses,        1,250,000      14      17.500 
Swine  and  poultry,  2.500 


Total  JS93.885 


1,100,000    iBlO  £U. 
3,500,000       14        4.375. 
250,000        14        3.5 
5 


£19.37« 


By  referring  to  table  C.  of  Sec.  1,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
number  of  cattle  has  decreased  since  the  year  1688,  though  their 
aggregate  value  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  now  as  it  was  then. 
Tms  great  increase  of  price  has  taken  place  during  a  period  when 
the  money  in  circulation  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, has  increased  only  about  twenty-five  per  oent.  The  price 
of  heef  is  not  over  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  per  pound  as  it 
was  in  1 688,  and  we  may  faiily  conclude  from  this,  that  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  have  been  such,  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  as  to  double  the  average  weight  of  cattle,  and  thereby 
increase  their  value  five  fold.  The  number  of  horses  has  also  re- 
mained about  the  same,  though  their  value  has  increased  nearly 
six  fold.  As  to  sheep,  their  number  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
yet  their  average  value  has  increased  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
These  are.  curious  &cts,  illustrating  the  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  on  price.  When  the  population  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  in  1688,  the  prices  of  such 
animals  were  very  low,  but  since  the  population  has  become 
large,  the  demand  large  and  the  supply  the  same,  prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  Cattle  in  our  western  and 
southern  States  are  worth  nominally  less  now  than  they  were  in 
England  in  1688 ;  in  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and 
western  diutrict  of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  about  the  same  as  iu 
England  in  1688  ;  but  near  the  large  cities,  and  in  or  near  the 
populous  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England,  prices  are  much 
higher. 

In  1771,  the  capital,  other  than  real  estate,  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young 
at  about  £4  per  acre,  or  about  £124,000,000 ;  in  1839  Mo- 
Culloch  estimated  it  at  from  £6    to  £7   per  acre,   or   about 
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£200,000,000  ;  and  £30,000,000  in  ScoUand.  This  includes  Hie 
liye  etook  as  above  stated,  wa^ns,  harnessi  ploughs,  and  other 
farming  atensilB,the  seed  and  latior  invested  in  the  growing  erops, 
and  the  stock  of  provisions,  fuel,  &o.  on  hand,  to  enable  the 
fiumer  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Bsc  6.  Froducis  of  the  fnanufacturing  and  mining  indmtry  of 
Great  Britain^  and  the  capUal  inveittd  ;  also  the   foreign  in- 
vestments. 
Summary  statement  in  millions  sterling,  of  the  anitual  valve 

OF   THE  PRODUCTS  of  G-RBAT  BRITAIN  ;   and  of  the  NET    TALVB 

PRODUCED  BT  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  deducting  materials,  mostly 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  McCuUoch  in  1839 ;  to  which 
I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
supposing  the  capital  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  value  of 
products  that  it  did  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1840.  I  have  estimated  the  aggregate  value  of  houses, 
vessels,  fumitore,  carriages,  wagons,  agric^tural  implements  and 
all  articles  produced  which  are  not  enumerated,  except  the  pro- 
ducts oi  flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  at  forty  per  cent,  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1840;  the  income  of  mills 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  capital  in  mills  only 
half  as  much  as  in  the  United  States : 

Net  value 
GroH  Products,     produced.    Oepitd. 


MiUions. 

MiUiona.    Millions. 

Manu&otures  of  Cotton, 

jB85. 

.    JE:26.6     *£84 

do              Wool, 

22. 

14.             17 

do              Linen, 

8. 

6.              6 

do             Silk, 

10. 

1,5            1J» 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Castings, 

&c. 

9.5 

6.883         8.d2 

Watches,  Jewelry,  &o., 

3. 

1.6             2.5 

Leather,  Shoes,  &c^ 

18.6 

10.125        5.8 

Glass  and  Earthenware, 

4.26 

8.188        8J3 

Paper, 

1.6 

.9            1.2 

Hats, 

2.4 

1.44          1.2 

£109.15        £77.586  £86.82 
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Iron,  1,150,000  tons, 
Coal,  30,000,000  tons, 
Copper,  13,000  tons,    ) 
Tin  6,500  tons.  \ 

Lead,  46,000  tons, 
Silver,  10,000  lbs.  Troy, 
Salt,  Alum,  and  other  mineral 
produots, 

Total  of  mining,  &o. 

Houses,  ships,  and  other  mana- 

faotores, 
Flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills 


Fkt>diiota. 

KetYahuL 

O^rttd. 

7.5 

5.0       • 

•7.0 

15. 

14.0 

5.0 

1.8 
55 

1.1 
5 

•2.44 

05 

8 

8 

03 

025 

025 

1.0 


i&26.33         JS22.125  £l5.965 


29^224 
4,913 


20,364 
6,860 

£130,009 


Total  of  Mining,  Manufactures 

and  Meohanio  arts,  £133,848 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  underraluation,  of  capital,  13,000 


Total 


£143,000 


I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1841,  but  from 
the  great  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  from  1835 
to  1843,  we  may  conclude  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  alone 
amounted  in  1841  to  about  2,600,000,  which  at  iSlO  per  ton 
would  amount  to  £26,000,000. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  11340,  of  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  and  comparing  the 
amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  employed  in  the  former  country,  including 
about  thirty  millions  sterling  of  coin,  must  amount  over  and  above 
the  shipping  to  about  £126,000,000,  making  in  aU  about 
£150,000,000  enoployed  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  transpor- 
tation in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  over  and  above  £2,000,000, 
worth  of  shipping  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Taking  the  returns 
of  the  income  tax  as  a  guide,  which  amounted  in  1843, 
to  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  clerks,  and  the  earnings  of  carmen,  sailors,  and 
all  common  laborers,  we  cannot  estimate  the  earnings  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  transportation,  banking  and  insurances, 
which  are  branches  of  commerce,  including  the  tolls  of  railroads 

*  Thete  are  the  estimates  of  McCuUoch ;  and  the  value  of  the  mines  ii  QQt 
indnded  in  any  of  these  estimates. 
19 
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and  canals  in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  at  less  than  £60,000,UOO 
sterling. 

McCulloch  estimated  the  income  from  the  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  at  £3,000,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  or  about 
i&3,000,000.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate 
the  value  of  furniture,  pleasure  carriages,  plate,  jewelry,  books, 
pictures,  and  ornaments  at  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  the  dwelling 
nouses,  which  would  amount,  as  shown  in  table  D,  of  Section  4, 
to  about  £153,000,000  over  and  above  what  is  possessed  by  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  £180,000,000 
sterling. 

In  1847  Lord  George  Bentinck  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England,  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  British  holders  of 
Spanish  bonds,  in  which  they  prayed  for  redress  against  Spain, 
and  for  the  assistance  of  that  House — stating  that  the  debt  of 
Spain  to  her  foreign  creditors  amounted  to  £78,000,000,  that  for 
several  years  past  interest  had  been  paid  on  only  £7,105,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £70,895,000  on  which  interest  had  not  been 
paid.  He  estimated  the  amount  due  from  the  Government  of 
Spain  to  British  subjects  at  about  £46,000,000 ;  and  it  was  to 
recover  that  money,  that  he  presented  the  petition.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  remarked,  *^  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  British 
Nation  may  no  longer  see  with  the  same  tranquillity  £150,000,000 
-  due  to  English  subjects,  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  which 
are  alike  unpaid ;  and  that  if  more  proper  efforts  to  fulfil  en- 
gagements adequately  are  not  made,  the  government  of  this 
country  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion,  aye,  and  by  the 
votes  of  Parliament,  to  deviate  from  the  hitherto  established 
practice,  and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  o(  those  debts.  Sir, 
that  we  have  the  means  to  do  so,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  dis- 
pute." 

Lord  Palmerston  must  have  included  in  the  £150,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  was  unpaid,  the  amount  due  from  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  as  well  as  that  due  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  the  South  American  Republics.  And  if  his  estimate  is  not 
grossly  exaggerated,  the  whole  foreign  debt,  exclusive  of  what  is 
due  from  the  colonies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  all  foreign  stocks  held  by  them,  must  exceed 
£300,000,000.  The  debts  and  stocks  on  which  interest  and  divi- 
dends  are  paid  must  exceed  the  amount  on  which  there  is  a  de- 
fault to  pay  interest.  The  amount  of  state,  railroad,  canal,  and 
bank  stocks  of  the  United  States,  including  city  bonds,  held  in 
Great  Britain,  exceeded  $100,000,000,  or  £20,000,000,  and  our 
mercantile  debt  to  the  British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
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BQisers,  was  probably  about  half  as  much,  or  £10,000,000.  The 
debt  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  to  Great  Britain,  inolnding 
British  capital  invested  in  mining  in  Mexico,,  has  been  generally 
estimated  at  over  £20,000,000. 

The  estimate  of  Lord  Palmerston  appears  extravagant,  and  yet 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  invested  by  resident  citi- 
sens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  stocks  and  property  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  whole  mercantile  debt  due 

them,  exceeded  in  1841,  over  and  above  bad 

debts,  ^  £200,000,000 

The  debts  of  the  East  India  Company  in  April, 

1834,  amounted  to  35,463,483 

and  those  debts  were  nearly  all  due  to  citizens 

of  Great  Britain.     The  stock  of  the  company 

is  nearly  all  held  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain 

and  amounts  to  6,000,000 

Amount  invested  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in 

property  and  debts,  in  Canada  and  the  other 

British  colonies,  perhaps    three   fourths   as 

much  as  in  India,  or  30,000,000 

MoCulloch  estimates  the  rents  in  Ireland  due  to 

absentee  proprietors,  (citizens  of  Great  Bri* 

tain,)  at  £3,500,000,  which  would  represent 

a  capital  of  about  100,000,000 

Total  amount,  £371,000  000 

invested  by  the  resident  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  in  their  colonies  and  other  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  investment  in  Ire- 
land, it  yields  an  income  of  about  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  amounting  in  all,  to  about  £19,000,000 

Sec.  7.  Income  from,  and  capital  invested  in  the  several  depart^ 
ments  of  industry  in  GreaJt  Britain  in  1841  ;  rental  amd  value 
of  property  at  different  periods. 

Table  A. 
Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  pri- 
TATE  PROPERTY,  and  THE  INCOME  in  1841,  from  property,  labor, 
and  business  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
in  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Property.  Income. 

Lands    as  stated   in  table  D. 

Sec.  4,  £1,281 

Other  real  estate,  <<  1,039 
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Property.  InoonM. 

Farming  capital  over  and  above 

lands  as  stated  in  Section  5,  iS230  £134 

ManofactureM  and  mining  (£106,- 
000,000  capital  reckoned  in, 
with  real  estate  deducted;,  54  133 

Commerce,  navigation,  and  trans- 
portation, 

Fisheries, 

Farniture,  pleasure  carriages, 
plate,  books,  jewelry,  &o., 


150 

60 

3 

3 

180 

32,937 

£330 

£159 

•£17  16«. 

Total  in  Great  Britain, 
Inhabitants      in      1841,     about 

18,500,000,  including  the  army 

and  navy ;  am't  to  each. 
Equal  in  federal  money  to  each 

person,  $763  $85.50 

Am'nt  invested  in  foreign  stocks 

and  in  debts,  and  property  in 

the   colonies,   and    in  foreign 

countries,  £371  £19 


Grand  total  in  millions,  £3,308  £349 

Amounting  for  each  person  to  179         *18  178. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to  $859  00  $90. 

Table  B. 
Summary  recapitulation  of  the  value  of  the  propbrtt  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1833,  extracted  from  Table  XYI.,  general 
estimate  of  the  public  and  private  property  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  by  Pebrer,  on  the  taxation,  debt, 
capital,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  a  work  of 
high  authority,  published  in  London  in  1833. 

Millions.  Millions. 
England  and  Wales, 

Productive  private  property,                         £2,054.6  }  ^^  .«©  o 

Unproductive,         "                                            374.3  5  ^^,428.9 

Scotland, 

Productive  private  property,                              318.3  >  «^q  - 

Unproductive,        "                                             61.1  J  '^^^•* 
Great  Britain  total  private  property 

in  1833,  £2,798.3 

*  The  use  or  rents  of  dwelling  houses  is  not  indaded  in  either  of  these 
estimates.    See  Table  B,  ot  Section  4. 
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Population  in  1833,  including  army  and  navy,  about  1 7,000,000, 
equal  to  £l64  128.  or  $790  to  each  person,  being  equal  to  $802 
to  each  person  in  England  and  Wales,  and  $721  in  Scotland, 

Millions. 
In  Ireland, 
Productive  private  property,  JB622.1  )   ^  ^  -^ 

Unproductive         "  116.4^   ^738,500,000 

Equal  to  £92  19s.,  or  about  $451  to  each  person. 
Public  properly  in  England  and  Wales,    £42 
'^  Scotland,  3.9 

"  Ireland,  11.9 

"  common    to    Oreat 

Britain   and   Ireland,  as  the  navy, 

military  and  ordnance  stores,  46 

These  estimates  of  Pebrer  include  only  the  property  in  Great 
Britain,  and  not  the  stocks,  property,  and  debts  in  the  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  and  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  citi- 
sens  of  Great  Britain.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  private 
property,  according  to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  a  little  more  to 
each  individual  in  1833,  than  it  did  in  1841,  according  to  my 
estimate.  As  to  the  amount  of  private  property  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  me  that  Pebrer  has  greatly  over  estimated  it  Taking 
tibe  value  of  the  producto  of  Ireland  as  a  guide,  I  cannot  estimate 
the  whole  amount  of  private  property  at  more  than  £550,000,000, 
about  £100,000,000  of  which  belongs  to  non-resident  proprietors, 
citizens  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  very  little  capital  in  Ireland 
invested  in  either  mining,  manufactures,  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  amount  of  property  should  be 
80  great  as  estimated  by  Pebrer,  when  the  business  and  producto 
are  comparatively  so  small. 

Table  C. 
Summary  statement  of  the  annual  income  or  rental  of  real 
ESTATE  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  England  AND  Wales  at  the  Under- 
mentioned years,  as  stated  ante  sections  1 ,  3,  and  4  ;  the  real 
value  of  the  same,  and  the  number  of  years  rent  of  such 
value.  The  estimated  rent  of  houses  in  1770  and  1800,  is 
added  to  the  estimated  rental  of  the  lands,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 3: 


In  year.               Rental  of  real  estate. 

Value  of  real  estate. 
Millions. 

Teara  rent 

1600                     £  5,400,000 

£     75i 

14 

1688  and  1706,      13,000,000 

208 

16 

1770                       20,000,000 

400 

20 

1800                        32,000,000 

700 

22 

1816                        53,495,368 

1,284 

24 

1843                        85,802,684 

2,060 

24 
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Table  D. 

Estimatea  talub  of  thb  pbbsonal  estate  nr  England  avd 
Wales  daring  the  niidermentioned  years,  the  proportion  or 
per  cent,  which  the  personal  bears  to  the  real  estate,  and  the 
aooreoate  value  of  the  personal  and  real  estate.  The 
proportion  between  the  personal  and  real  estate  in  1815  and 
1843,  is  nearly  the  same  as  stated  in  Table  A,  of  this  section. 

In  Year.  Per  Cent    Penonal  Estate.    PeTsonal  &  Real  Estate 


MiUiona. 

MiUions. 

1600,  nearly 

14 

£  lOi 

£     86 

1688  and  1706, 

16| 

36 

243 

1770, 

20 

80 

480 

1800, 

24 

168 

868 

1815, 

28 

360 

1,644 

1843, 

30 

618 

2,678 

The  above  is  the  supposed  nominal  value,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion at  each  period.  When  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  comparative  value  ascertained,  by  taking  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  present  time  as  the  standard,  and  adding  to  tho 
nominal  valuation  at  periods  when  the  amount  of  money  was  less^ 
and  deducting  from  it  when  the  amount  of  money  was  greater, 
the  difference  appears  much  leas. 


Tablb  £. 

Summary  statement  or  estimate  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  the  undermentioned  periods  ;  the  cohparativb 
VALUE,  (taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  into  con* 
sideration,)  of  the  private  property  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  per 
cent,  which  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  nominal  value  of 
property  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value,  and  the  amount 

AND  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR  tO  CRch  perSOU. 

Also,  the  amount  in  1843,  including  foreign  debts,  stocks,  and 
property  in  Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  other  countries.  The 
annual  income  from  property  and  labor,  and  also  the  value  of 
property  in  the  years  1200  and  1500,  are  estimated  from  the 
amount  in  the  years  1600  and  1700,  and  the  subsequent  years, 
and  from  the  comparative  condition  and  commerce  of  the 
country  at  those  several  periods,  taking  into  consideration 
the  present  condition  and  productive  industry  of  Mexico  and 
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the  South  American  States,  as  stated  in  Section  10  of  this 
chapter. 

Tears.   Population.  Per  Cent.     Comparative  value  of  Am't  to  each  penon. 
add.  deduct      private  property*      Property.    Income. 
MilUoDB.  Millions. 

1200,       1.9  £      40  $100       $24 


1500, 

3.1 

85 

1600, 

4.4 

75 

150 

1700, 

5.5 

12 

270 

1770, 

7.1 

6 

450 

1800, 

8.8 

19 

700 

1815, 

11.0 

33i 

1,096 

1843, 

16.0 

2,678 

130 

28 

165 

32 

235 

40 

300 

60 

380 

75 

480 

00 

800 

85 

900 

90 

1843,  foreign  debts,  &o.  included,  3,050 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  tliat  these  are  not  vague  esti- 
mates of  individuals  made  in  gross,  without  a  knowledge  of  de* 
tails  ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  rental  of  the  years  1688,  1811, 
1815  and  1843,  they  are  official  valuations  made  by  government 
officers  in  detail,  in  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  and 
they  may  be  relied  upon  as  approximating  very  nearly  to  accu- 
racy ;  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  All  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  property  are  based  upon  those  official  valu- 
ations, reference  being  had  to  the  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce and  productive  industry,  from  one  period  to  another ;  and 
the  estimates  of  the  incomes,  or  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  at  different  periods,  were  mostly  made  by  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, and  are  partially  founded  on  the  official  records  of  the 
Kingdom.  Wherever  1  have  differed  from  them,  or  made  esti- 
mates of  my  own,  it  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  work.  Many  of  the  estimates  of  personal  estate  are  my 
own,  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  proportions  which 
personal  estate  bears  to  real  estate  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
country  grows  older  and  wealthier,  personal  property  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  enhancement  in  value  of  real  estate. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  during  the  present 
century,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  the  old  world.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1790,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  machinery  of 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  and  efficiency,  and 
before  the  year  1800,  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested 
in  machinery,  in  mining  ana  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
equal  to  the  labor  of  six  or  eight  million  persons  in  enhancing 
the  productive  industry  of  the  Kingdom.     See  Section  14  of  the 
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first  chapter  of  these  essays.  During  this  period  also,  the  de- 
mand for  British  manufiictares  was  folly  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  at  most  eztrayagant  prices.  Though  recently  invented  ma- 
chinery had  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the  manufacturers 
from  ten  to  twenty  fold,  yet  prices  were  actually  higher  than  they 
were  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  tiie  fore  part  of  the 
18th,  when  everything  was  manufactured  by  hand.  See  Chap. 
X 1 1 . ,  sections  26  to  32  inclusive .  The  ereat  increase  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  productive  industry,  and  all  the  materials  and  ele- 
ments of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  population,  during  this  period, 
increased  the  demand  for  real  estate  so  rapidly,  that  we  may 
fairly  attribute  half  of  the  increased  value  of  private  property  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  estimated  in  Table  E,  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
lands,  city,  town,  and  village  lots  alone,  independent  of  the 
increased  amount  and  value  of  the  improvements  made  on  them. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  causes  of  this  rise  of  real  estate,  seo 
Chap.  XII.,  Sec.  7.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  in  Scotland,  was  very  slow  prior  to  the  year 
1770 ;  and  if  the  reader  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  unparalleled 
increase  since  that  time,  he  will  find  that  the  primary  cause  was 
neither  agriculture  nor  commerce ;  but  the  increase  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industry ;  which  furnished  the  materials,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  commerce,  and  caused  its  rapid  increase,  as 
well  as  the  increased  demand  for,  and  enhanced  prices  of,  agri- 
cultural products,  farming  lands,  and  other  real  estate.  This 
truth  will  be  further  Olustrated  by  reference  to  the  increased 
wealth  in  the  manufacturing  states  of  this  Union. 

Sec.  8.  Productive  industry  of  HoUamd  amd  Belgium. 

The  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  private  property  and 
tho  income  of  the  people  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  at 
different  periods,  are  not  so  complete  as  they  are  in  relation  to 
Great  Britain.  All  the  statistics  collected  by  the  government  of 
those  countries,  which  have  come  within  my  notice,  are  more 
or  less  partial  and  incomplete ;  and  none  of  them  cover  the  whole 
ground,  like  the  census  of  the  United  States  of  1840,  and  the  in- 
come taxes  of  Great  Britain. 

Murray,  in  his  EncyclopsBdia  of  Geography,  which  was  vrritten 
about  the  year  1834,  says,  ^'  Careful  inquiries  carried  on  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  (including  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium,) are  considered  as  having  proved  that  the  agricultural  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  country  amounted  to  10,395,000,000  francs ; 
equal  to  about  $1,950,000,000.  He  says  the  following  estimate 
was  made  of  the  lands  cultivated  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  ;  which  is  stated 
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in  hectares  and  francs,  and  I  have  reduced  them  to  acres  and 
federal  money. 

Acres  cultivated.  Valae. 

Wheat,                                                 864,000  $28,875,000 

Rye,  1,728,000  31,500,000 

Buckwheat,  600,000  6,000,000 

Barley,  710,000  16,760,000 

Oats,  740,000  15,760,000 

Potatoes,  323,000  7,687,500 

Peas  and  Beans,  271,000  9,000,000 

Vegetables,  227,000  10,312,600 

Orchards,  133,000  662,600 

Hemp  and  flax,  520,000  23,625,000 

Madder,                                                74  000  3,937,600 

Cattle  and  other  animals,  28,126,000 

6,090,000  $181,126,000 

Value  produced  annuaUy  by  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  estimated  from  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  Murray  and  others  at  144,000,000 

The  income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and 
transportation  in  G-reat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  is  estimated  as  equal  to  more  than  one 
fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all  other  employ- 
ments and  business,  call  it  one  fifth,  66,000,000 

Total,  $390,125,000 

for  the  whole  income  from  labor,  business  and  capital  of  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Holland  and  Belgium  per  year,  at  that  time,  equal  to  sixty 
ollars  to  each  inhabitant. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  tenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Netherlands  were  greatly 
in  advance  of  both  England  and  France  in  productive  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  From 
the  time  of  the  crusades  to  the  year  1567,  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Low  Countries,  Flanders  (now  Belgium,^  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  countrv,  afterwards  known  as  the  Seven 
United  Provmces,  or  Holland.  Flanders  was  ravaged  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  sword  and  pillage  ;  great  numbers  of  the 
people  were  destroyed,  and  thousands  fled  the  country,  and  from 
that  period  Holland  made  the  most  rapid  strides  in  productive 
indm<try,  commerce,  and  wealth,  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and 
continued  the  wealthiest  kingdom  in  the  world  in  proportion  to 
19» 
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the  population,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Frenoli  reto- 
lution  of  1769.  In  1690  Sir  Wm.  Petty  estimated  tiie  shipping 
of  the  Hollanders  at  900,000  tons,  and  that  of  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  at  oniy  1,100,000  tons;  and  McCnlloeh 
expresses  the  opinion  that  diis  estimate  was  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  mark. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  was  ruined  by  the  wan 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon ;  and  from  1790  to  1814,  that  country  made 
no  advancement;  but  nnoe  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  both 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
making  rapid  advances  in  productive  industry,  wealthy  aB4-popi[^ 
lation.  McCulloch  says  that  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pression of  her  commerce,  was  the  richest  country  in  £urope  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 

The  agricultural  capital  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  aa 
equal  to  about  three  fifths  of  all  the  private  property,  exclusive 
of  slaves.  The  proportion  of  personal  estate  is  greater  in  Hoi* 
land  and  Belgium,  than  in  the  United  States. 

Miiliofw. 
Agricultural  capital  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1833, 

as  estimated  by  the  government,  $1,950 

All  other  private  property  45  per  cent.,  1,595 

Total,  $3,545 

equal  to  nearly  $550  to  each  inhabitant. 

Sec.  9.  Property  and  productive  industry  of  Fremcty  and  the 
amount  to  each  person  at  different  periods^  compared  with  Great 
Britain. 

Table  A. 

The  INCOME  OF  ALL  THE  IMHABITANT8  OF  France  ansiug  from 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  COMMERCE,  and  RSTAIL 
TRADE,  CAPITAL,  AND  PRODUCTIVE    INDUSTRY  OF  ALL    KINDS,  at 

different  periods,  was  estimated  some  years  since  by  M.  Dupin, 
in  francs,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  ;  to  which  I  have  added 
the  population  at  the  respective  periods,  and  the  amount  of  in* 
come  to  each  person  in  dollars  and  cents  : 


Years. 

Income  in  millions 

Population  in 

Am't  to  each  penon 

of  frpnca. 

milUoM* 

1780, 

4,011 

24.5 

$30  90 

1790, 

4,655 

25.3 

34  50 

1800, 

5,402 

27.2 

37  12 

1810, 

6,270 

29.5 

39  75 

1820, 

7,362 

30.4 

45  37 

1830, 

8,800 

32.5 

48  88 
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The  value  of  the  prodncts  of  agrioaltnre  and  the  entire  indns- 
try  of  France  was  estimated  in  "  Le  Bnlletin  de  la  Society  de 
Geographic,"  Nov.  1829,  at  only  6,396,019,000  francs  ;  being 
only  about  $37  to  each  person. 

Table  B. 
The  quantities  in  hectolitres,  and  the  value  of  the  various  agri- 
pultural  pro<iuots  of  France  in  1841,  were  ascertained  or  esti- 
mated by  the  government,  from  which,  and  the  estimates  of 
various  products  of  France  collected  by  MoCulloch  in  his  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  by  Murray  in  his  Encyolopasdia  of 
Geography,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  an- 
nual INCOME  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  FrANOE.      In  SOme  CaSCS 

where  the  estimates  were  vague  or  entirely  wanting,  I  have 
added  my  own,  by  comparison  with  the  productive  industry  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  branches. 

Milliont. 
Grain  of  all  kinds,  190,986,636  hectolitres,  or  about  ) 

542,210,000  bushels,  valued  at  $396,910,000  S  $357.22 
Deduct  for  seed,  one  tenth  part,  39,690,000  ) 

Vegetable  products  of  all  kinds,  including  wine,  brandy, 

cider,  and  beer,  valued  at  155.5 

Wool,  42,000,000  kilo.,  about  94,000,000  pounds,  24 

Butter,   cheese,  milk,  eggs,  and  the  flesh   of  animals 
consumed  annually,  including  their  skins,  my  esti- 
mate, 250 
Fuel  and  timber  cut  annually,  28 
Manufactures  of  cloths  of  all  kinds,  leather,  the  me- 
tals, &o.,  Berghaus'  estimato  (less  one  third  for  ma- 
terials),                                                                            268.43 
Add  for  undervaluation  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Berg- 
^  haus,                                                                                     31.57 
Net  products  of  flouring,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  less  four 

fifths  for  materials,  my  estimato,  30 

Produced  by  mining  and  smelting  metals,  quarrying 

stone,  &c.,  partly  my  estimate,  40 

Erecting  houses  and  other  buildings,  building  vessels, 
making  cabinet- ware,  wagons,  carriages,  agricultural 
tools,  and  other  minor  manufactures,  and  the  pro- 
duets  of  mechanical  labor,  my  estimate  about  the 
same  as  in  Great  Britain,  aniCj  section  7,  140 

Products  of  fisheries,  my  estimate,  7 

Income  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  navigation  and 
transportetion,  one  fifth  part  as  much  as  from  all 
other  employments  and  business,  266.3 

Total,  $1,598.02 
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The  popnlatioii  in  1840  was  about  34,000,000»  and  the  average 
income  to  each  person  by  this  oalcalation,  about  $47.  The  total 
value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  manu&ctures  of  France 
was  estimated  about  the  year  1830,  by  Murray^  at  2,000,000,000 
francs — ^from  which  deduct  the  value  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
the  amount  will  fall  greatly  below  my  estimate  for  1840. 

There  was  a  very  great  increase,  amountiDg  to  about  thirty  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  to  over  foHy  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  grain  and  potatoes,  produced  annually,  between  the  years  1801 
and  1841.  This  increase  is  evidence  of  itself  of  great  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  more  than 
doubled  between  1780  and  1840.  The  mining  industry  increased 
eight  or  ten  fold,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  increased  two 
or  three  fold  also.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  annual  income  from  capital  and  labor  of  the  people  of 
France  doubled  between  the  years  1780  and  1840  ;  and  though 
M.  Dupin's  estimate  of  the  income  in  1830  may  be  too  high, 
and  the  amount  for  1780  too  low,  yet  none  of  them  are  probably 
very  far  from  the  truth.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  much  improvement  between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  or 
even  between  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  and  the  revolution  in  1789. 

Mr.  Murray  says,  the  entire  agricultural  capital  of  France,  in- 
cluding lands,  live  stock,  farming  utensils,  &c.,  was  estimated  by 
M.  Chaptal  at  37,500,000,000  francs,  equal  to  $7,031,350,000. 
No  date  is  given,  but  this  estimate  must  have  been  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1820.  By  reference  to  Table  A,  in  section  7,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  agricultural  capital,  including  lands,  live 
stock,  &e.,  of  Great  Britain,  constitutes  at  this  time  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  property  of  that  wealthy  kingdom,  and  in  1688  the 
agricultural  capital  as  shown  in  section  one,  comprised  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  property  of  England.  About  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  property  in  our  free  States  is  vested  in  agricultural 
capital,  including  lands,  live  stock,  farming  implements,  &c.,  and 
but  forty-three  per  cent,  in  every  other  species  of  property,  as  is 
hereinafter  shown.  The  proportion  of  mining,  manufieustaring 
and  commercial  capital  in  France,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
property  of  the  kingdom,  is  less  than  it  is  in  our  free  States,  and 
perhaps  not  much  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  agricultural  capital  of  France, 
including  lands,  &c.,  as  comprising  in  1780  ahout  65  per  cent., 
in  1815  about  62^  per  cent.,  and  in  1840  about  59  or  60  per  cent, 
of  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 
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Hilliont. 
Agricnltund  capital  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  war 

in  1815,  per  Chaptal,  '  $7,031,36 

Other  private  property  equal  to  three-eighthfl  or  87 ^ 

per  cent,  of  the  whole,  4,218,65 


Total  for  ahoat  30,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
equal  to  $375  to  each  person. 

My  estimate  of  agricultural  capital  in  1840, 
OUier  private  property  equal  to  forty  per  oent 


$11,250 

18,000 
5,333 


Total  for  about  thirty-four  million  inhabitants  in 

1840,  $18,333 

equal  to  $392  to  each  person. 

Table  0. 
On  comparing  the  condition  of  the  people  of  France  and  of  the 
Netherlanos,  and  the  resources  of  those  countries  at  different 
periods  with  those  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  have 
deduced  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  of  private  pro- 
PERTT,  and  the  annual  income  to  bach  person  of  France 
AND  the  Netherlands  at  the  under  mentioned  years  ;  to  which 
I  have  brought  forward  the  amount  of  property  and  annual 
incomes  of  England  and  Wales,  as  stated  ante  Table  E,  of 
Sec.  7.  Also  the  amount  in  1843,  including  debts,  stocks  and 
property  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  amounts 
stated  are  the  oomparative  values  on  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  amount  of  money  at  different  periods,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  amount  in  1845,  and  making  additions  and  deductions,  as 
stated  in  Table  E,  Sec.  7. 


Fnnoe. 

N«iheriMid& 

Ea^MidaadWalML 

Tmhl 

AmttoM 
Property. 

Bhpenon. 
Dioome. 

AmttoaM 
Property. 

JipenoB. 
Inoome. 

Amtto6«c 
Property. 

tiDeraoB. 
InoonMk 

1200 

$100 

$24 

$120 

$26 

$100 

$24 

1600 

130 

28 

160 

32 

ISO 

28 

1600 

160 

30 

200 

40 

•  166 

32 

1700 

225 

34 

300 

50 

235 

40 

1780 

250 

36 

420 

65 

300 

50 

1800 

280 

38 

460 

46 

380 

76 

1815 

300 

40 

450 

55 

480 

90 

1843 

400 

50 

550 

65 

800 

86 

18431 

iiaft>T^d«Mi&e50 

600 

68 

900 

90 

Nothing  is  put  down  on  account  of  debts  due  the  people  of 
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France,  stocks  and  property  jn  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  ; 
for  the  amount  so  due  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  notio- 
ing  ;  while  the  amount  due  the  people  of  England  is  immensely 
great. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  commenced  at  Lyons  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century ; 
under  Henry  IV.,  several  other  manufactures  were  introduced, 
and  many  existing  ones  improved.  France,  Germany,  Switier- 
land,  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Europe 
except  Russia,  were  agitated  with  civfl  wars  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  and  with  religious  persecutions  growing  out 
of  the  Reformation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  threw  off  the 
incubus  of  Popery  and  Catholicism,  and  established  ilie 
Episcopal  Church.  He  thereby  secured  the  internal  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  England  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  postponed 
the  civil  wars  until  about  the  year  1640.  During  all  this  period 
England  became  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
Protestants  from  various  countries  of  Europe,  who  brought  with 
them  and  established  in  England,  various  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures ;  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  rapid  im* 
provement  of  that  kingdom. 

In  1679,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  established  tlie  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  known  as  Holland,  which  then  became  an 
asylum  also  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  other  countries. 
Soon  after  Henry  lY.,  a  Protestant  prince,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France,  he  passed  the  fiimous  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598; 
whereby  the  Protestants  were  tolerated,  and  secured  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  privileges,  and  all  their  rights  as  citizens. 
This  edict  continued  in  force  eighty-seven  years,  until  the  year  1685, 
when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIY. ;  the  flood-gates  of  religious 
persecution  again  opened,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  massacred  and  driven  from  the  kingdom,  who  com- 
prised many  of  the  best  mechanics,  artizans,  and  manufacturers  of 
France. 

During  the  half  century  previous  to  passing  that  edict,  when 
the  Protestants  were  persecuted  in  France,  and  fleeing  to  Eng- 
land for  protection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  was  im- 
proving in  manufactures,  and  increasing  in  productive  industry 
and  wealth  more  rapidly  than  France  ;  but  during  the  half 
century  next  previous  to  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  the  Pro- 
testants enjoyed  security  in  France,  and  the  people  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  while  England  was  agitated  much  of  the  time  with 
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omi  wan  and  internal  discord.  The  grand  impnlse  to  manu- 
faetnres  and  commerce  in  France  was  given  daring  the  latter  pe- 
riod by  Oolbert,  the  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XIY.  That 
great  minister  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  manofacturing  industry  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  not  only  adopted  a  system  fbr  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic   INDUSTRY,  BUT    INVITED    NUMEROUS    FOREIGN    ARTIZANS 

TO  SETTLE  IN  Francb.  The  splendid  success  of  this  minister, 
the  apparent  great  improvement  in  the  productive  industry  of 
France  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  great  power  and 
successes  of  Louis  XIV.,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  the  year 
1685  the  wealth  and  productive  industry  of  France  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  I  have 
BO  estimated  it  in  Table  C.  At  this  period  Protestant  Holland 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  both  France  and  England. 

The  bloody  religious  persecutions  in  France,  consequent  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  shocked  the  Protestant 
mind  of  England  ;  set  in  motion  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
drove  James  II.,  a  Catholic  sovereign,  from  the  country ;  placed 
on  the  throne  William  of  Orange,  a  Protestant  prince,  and  estab- 
lished permanently  the  Protestant  religion  in  England.  From 
this  period  the  progress  of  the  two  nations  was  entirely  different. 
The  French  mind,  under  the  despotic  and  depressing  influences  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion,  seemed  to  be  active  only  in 
matters  of  form,  fashion  and  amusement,  and  totally  incapable  of 
original  thought  or  hardy  enterprise.  The  result  was,  that  the 
progress  of  France,  during  the  next  century,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  1789,  was  at  a  snail's  pace ;  and  less  than 
it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century.  So  torpid  was  the  French 
intellect,  that  scarcely  a  single  invention  or  improvement  origi- 
nated in  France  during  this  whole  period,  which  has  had  any 
material  influence  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  human 
family.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  British  mind  seemed  to  be  active,  and  produced  a 
constant  succession  of  valuable  inventions,  and  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine,  in  mechanics  and  machinery,  and  in  the  mining, 
smelting,  and  working  of  metals,  numbering  many  thousand ;  which 
have  contributed  immensely  to  increase  the  productive  indnstrv 
of  that  nation,  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  present  condition  of  wealth 
and  power.  What  a  contrast  between  the  present  productive  in- 
dustry and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  estimated  in 
Table  C  !  and  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  present  time,  nearly  the 
whole  statement  is  based  on  record  eridence.  Since  the  nation 
was  released  from  feudalism  and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the 
French  mind  from  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  the  re« 
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▼olntioii  of  1789,  France  haa  made  rapid  progress  in  produotm 
industry  and  wealth. 

Sec.  10.     Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Mexico^  and  tke 
South  American  States. 

There  is  very  little  informatioii  to  be  obtained  from  books,  of  the 
produotiTe  industry  and  wealth  of  Mexico,  and  the  South  American 
States.  Baron  Humboldt  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Mexico,  in 
1803  and  1804,  and  his  Essays  on  Nouvelle  Espagne  furnish  die 
most  reliable  and  accurate  information  which  I  have  met  with  on 
the  subject.  The  following  information  is  derived  from  his 
essays :  Mexico  suffers  for  want  of  water  and  navigable  nvers. 
Except  Uie  Rio  Grande  Del  Norfe,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  all  the 
rivers  of  Mexico  are  mere  mountain  torrents.  *'*'  A  great  part  of 
the  table  land  of  Anahuac,  (Central  Mexico,)  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  its  arid  aspect  in  some  places  brings  to  mind  the 
plains  of  the  two  Gastiles.  Several  causes  concur  to  produce  this 
effect.  The  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  great  plains  is 
sensibly  increased  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera. '' 
**  The  aridity  of  the  central  plain,  and  the  scarcity  of  trees,  obstruct 
very  much  the  working  of  the  mmes."  "  The  extreme  droughts 
to  which  Mexico  is  exposed  compel  the  inhabitants  in  a  great 
part  of  this  vast  country,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  irrigation." 
"  In  places  which  are  not  artificially  watered,  the  Mexican  soil 
yields  pasturage  only  to  the  months  of  March  and  April."  The 
cultivator  frequently  loses  his  harvest  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
"  Maiae  (or  Indian  corn,)  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
and  also  of  the  most  part  of  domestic  animals.  When  the  harvest 
is  poor,  either  from  want  of  rain  or  premature  frost,  the  famine  is 
general,  and  produces  the  most  fatal  consequences."  '^  The 
frightful  dearth  of  1784  was  the  consequence  of  a  heavy  frost  on 
the  28th  of  August,  at  the  inconsiderable  height  of  1,800  metres." 
(6,900  feet.) 

The  reader  can  jndge  from  these  extracts,  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Meldco.  The  country  seems  almost  destitute  of 
every  natural  facility  for  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  u 
frequently  visited  with  early  frosts,  and  afflicted  with  annual 
droughts,  which  render  artificial  irrigation  necessary  to  success  in 
agriculture. 

Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the  average  annual  crop  of  wheat 
in  Mexico  at  that  time  (1803,)  at  5,000,000  bushels,  (or  less 
than  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant;)  and  the  average  price  at 
from  65  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  throughout  the  country,  and 
$1,50  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  annual  crop  of  Indian  corn  he 
estimated  at  30,000,000  bushels,  and  its  price  from  25  cents  to 
$2,50  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  season  and  the  place. 
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The  popnlation  of  the  Intendanoy  of  Gnadalaxara  in  180B,  was 
estimated  at  630,600,  on  a  territory  of  86,508  square  miles,  lying 
jnst  south  of  the  tropic,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordillera, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  Intendancy  then  comprised  about  one-ninth  part  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico.  M.  Humboldf  says  its  pboducts  were 
ESTIMATED  BT  THE  Intendant  for  the  year  1802,  as  follows : 
Indian  com,  1,657,000  fanegas  or  about  3,000,000  bush. 

Wheat,  43,000  cargas,  about  240,000  bush. 

Cotton,  17,000  tercios,  worth  t5  the  tercio,  $85,000 

Cochineal,  20,000  lbs.,  at  three  francs  per  lb.,  11,250 

The  value  of  all  the  agricultural  prooucts  was 
estimated  at  $2,599,000,  and  the  products  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  at 
$3,302,200.     Total,  $5,901,000 

Equal  to  about  $9  35  to  each  inhabitant. 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  at  fifty  cents  would 

amount  to  $1,500,000 

240,000,  bushels  of  wheat,  at  75  cents,  180,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal,  about  100,000 

Leaving  for  other  grains  and  vegetables,  fruits, 
butter,  cheese,  with  wool  and  all  other  animal 
products,  but  819,000 

It  strikes  me  that  this  last  item  is  too  low,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture,  and 
the  products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  for  the  whole  of  Mexico  : 
Indian  com,  30,000,000  bushels  at  50  cents,  $15,000,000 

Wheat,  5,000,000  at  80  cente,  4,000,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal,  nine  times  as  much  as  in 

Guadalaxara,  866,000 

AH  other  vegetable  products,  and  all  animal  pro- 
ducts, perhaps  were  twelve  times  as  much  as 
estimated  in  said  Intendancy,  10,000,000 

Products  of  mechanical  aod  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, nine  times  as  much  as  in  said  Inten- 
dancy, 29,720,000 
Products  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 

time,  about  20,000,000 

Income  from  commerce  equal  to  12|  per  cent. 

of  all  the  above  products,  11,369,000 

Total,  $90,955,000 

for  a  population  of  about  5,600,000,  equal  to  sixteen  dollars  to 
each  person. 
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From  1820  to  1845,  the  mines  were  less  prodactive,  and 
areraged  annually  less  than  $12,000,000.  How  insignificant  the 
product  of  the  Mexican  mines  when  compared  with  the  mining 
industry  or  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Grreat  Britain^  or  eyen 
with  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States  ! 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from  New 
Grranada  in  December,  1847,  says,  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth live  in  about  300,000  houses,  seven-eighths  of  which  are 
not  worth  one  hundred  dollars  apiece ;  and  lands  have  very  little 
yalue :  proprietors  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  near  rivers,  not  de* 
riving  from  them  $500  rent  per  annum. 

These  facts  present  a  tolerably  accurate  view,  not  only  of  Mez* 
100,  but  of  all  South  and  Central  America.  All  those  oountries 
are  rather  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  the  utmost  value  of 
their  productive  industry  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars 
per  annum  to  each  person,  or  about  one  fifth  part  as  much  as 
that  of  France,  and  but  little  over  one  sixth  part  as  much  as  that 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  property  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  South  American  States,  is  equally  small.  Agricul- 
ture is  always  at  a  low  ebb,  lands  and  the  products  of  flocks  of 
but  little  value,  and  the  people  generally  poor,  in  all  countries^ 
where  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry,  and  ^e  popula- 
tion is  sparse. 

Bec.  11.  Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal at  different  periods^  compared  with  Englandy  Franct^ 
Italy^  Jjfc. 

Spain  and  Portugal  both  retrograded  in  productive  industry 
and  declined  in  population  under  the  despotism  of  Popery  and 
the  Inquisition,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  the  16th  ;  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time 
(1851,)  is  not  very  diffierent  from  what  it  was  three  hundred 
years  since.  So  far  as  wc  can  infer  the  relative  condition  of  the 
several  countries  of  Europe  from  the  facts  of  history,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  from  the  year  1200  up  to  1550,  there  was 
'  no  great  difference  in  the  productive  industry,  wealth,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and 
that  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  reader  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  estimates  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  England  and  France,  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  in  relation  to  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  he  can  then  understand  the  causes  and  appreciate  fully  the 
fact  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  latter  kingdoms,  and  the 
great  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  increasing 
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wealth  of  France  since  the  revolntion  of  1789.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  being  of  Indian' 
descent,  eneryated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  depressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism,  most  be 
in  a  vorae  condition,  and  have  less  productive  industry  and  wealth 
than  the  people  of  western  Europe  had  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century ;  and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  difference  can  be 
very  great.  The  facts  which  are  collected  by  Baron  Humboldt 
of  the  oon<fition  and  productive  industry  of  Mexico,  furnish,  per- 
haps, the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  relative  amount  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  nalaons  of  western  Ekirope  prior  to 
the  Crusades. 

Taking  the  climate  into  consideration,  $16  per  year  for  each 
person  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  is  as  good  as  (20  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  or  $24  in  Engkind. 

Sec.  12.  Modt  of  estimatvng  the  a/nmud  income  from  Agricul- 
iure  in  the  United  States. 

In  estimatmg  the  aggregate  value  of  the  productive  industry  9 
and  the  amount  of  the  income  of  a  country,  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  estimating  many  things  twice ;  once  in  their  origi* 
nai  condition  as  raw  materiais,  and  again  when  converted  into 
something  else.  Professor  Tucker  estimates  the  annual  product 
of  live  stock,  that  is,  the  increase  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  the  product  of  those  killed  annually,  at  one-fourth 
part,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  census  in  1840.  Hay  and  some  grain  also,  as  well  as 
grass,  sustain  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  produce  the  wool  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy ;  we  estimate  the  hay  and  pasture  in  the 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  animal  products,  and  it  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  estimate  the  pasture  separately,  as  the  hay. 
The  horses  are  mere  instruments  in  producing  the  grain  and 
other  products ;  and  the  value  of  the  hay  grass  and  grain  con* 
sumed  by  them  are  included  in  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 
should  not  be  put  down  separately.  They  are  used  to  raise  oats, 
com,  etc.,  but  they  eat  the  oats  and  much  of  the  corn,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  hay  and  pasture,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
error  to  estimate  all  these  as  net  products  of  agriculture. 

The  flesh  of  horses  is  valueless,  and  their  annual  increase  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  but  inasmuch  as 
great  numbers  of  horses  raised  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  mostly  on  grass  and  hay,  are  annually 
sold  to  the  southern  cotton  planters,  and  many  are  used  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  I  have  esti- 
mated then  annual  net  products,  over  and  above  the  grain  con- 
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Biim«d  by  them  in  those  States  at  I2|  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  stock ;  in  ike  other  States  north  of  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  I  have  estimated  the  net  income  at  five  per  cent. ;  bat 
in  the  States  south  of  that  line  there  is  no  net  income  from  their 
increase. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  corn  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  converted  into  beef  and  pork,  and  the  beef  and  pork  is  esti- 
mated in  the  shape  of  com.  Some  of  the  com  is  fed  also  to 
sheep.  The  beef  made  on  grass,  and  the  veal,  mutton,  the  lambs 
killed,  and  the  pork  made  with  grass  and  the  slops  of  the  dairy, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  grain  fed  to  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  may  be  equal  annually,  including  the  increase,  to  one-fourth 
part  the  whole  value  of  these  animals  in  ihe  summer,  before  fat- 
tening, as  estimated  by  Professor  Tucker. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  my  estimates  of  animal  pro- 
ducts are  based.  As  the  census  mes  the  number  only,  and  not 
the  value  of  animals,  their  valuation  in  the  several  States  is  but 
an  estimate  of  my  own,  though  it  does  not  generally  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  Professor  Tucker.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
grain  and  some  other  products ;  the  census  gives  the  quantities 
only,  and  not  their  value. 

In  estimating  the  annual  value  of  products,  my  aim  has  been 
to  estimate  their  average  value  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  at  the  places  of  production,  or  where  they  are  sold  by  the 
OToducer.     The  prices  of  grain  are  estimated,  as  stated  in  Chap 

The  value  of  hay  as  well  as  pasture  consumed  by  farm-horseB 
and  other  stock,  should  not  be  reckoned  separately ;  but  in  the 
commercial  cities  and  large  towns,  considerable  quantities  of  hay 
are  consumed  by  horses  used  for  pleasure,  commerce -and  other 
purposes  not  agricultural,  which  are  sold  by  the  farmer,  and 
should  be  estimated  as  part  of  the  income  from  agriculture.  I 
have  therefore  estimated  with  the  products  of  agriculture  one- 
third  of  the  hay  in  New  Hampshire,  and  half  the  hay  io  the  other 
States  on  the  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  excepting  the 
northem  district  of  New  York  and  the  westem  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  value  of  the  hay  in  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  included  with  animal  products. 

One  half  of  the  value  of  goods  or  cloths  made  in  families,  is 
deducted  for  materials,  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  the  remaining 
half  is  included  with  the  products  of  agriculture. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  of  1S50  shows  an  average  of 
nearly  five  acres  of  improved  lands  in  each  of  the  States  to  each 
inhabitant ;  and  tiie  censuses  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
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1825,  1835,  and  1845,  show  aboat  the  same  result.  On  thai 
hasis  1  have  estimated  the  quantity  of  land  cleared  and  fenced 
in  the  United  States,  (mostly  in  the  Western  and  South-Westem 
States,)  daring  the  year  1839  at  2,900,000  acres ;  at  a  cost  of 
$12  per  acre,  equal  to  $26,400,000.  This  amount  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  according  to  ^e  supposed  amount 
of  their  agricultural  improTcments,  and  is  added  to  the  products 
of  agricultural  industry.  I  have  also  added  $6,000,000  for 
draining  and  other  improvements  made  on  agrioiUtaral  lands  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year. 

Sec.  13.     Agricultural  produa$  of  the  United  States  in  1839. 

Summary  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the 
value  produced  by  agriculture  and  agricultural  laborers  during 
the  previous  year : 

Wheat,        *84,207,272  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  77  cents,  $57.6 
Barley,             4,161,504  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  50  cents,  1.84 

Oats,            123,071,341  bush.,  less  1-12  at  27  cts.,  30.46 

Rye,                18,645,567  bush.,  less  1-9,  at  50  cts.,  8.28 

Buckwheat,       7,291,743  bush.,  less  1-12,  at  50  cts.,  3.34 

Indian  com,  377,531,875  bush.,  at  28  cts.,  105.7 

Potatoes,       108,298,060  bush.,  leas  1-12,  at  20  cts.,  19.85 

Wool,              35,802,114  lbs.,  at  30  cts.,  10.74 

Hops,              .  1,238,502  lbs.,  at  10  ots.,  .12 

Wax,                    628,303  lbs.,  at  25  ots.,  .15 

Hemp  and  flax,    1^3,577  tons,  at  $110,  9.19 

Tobacco,       219,163,319  lbs.,  at  4  5-8  cts.,  10.14 

Rice,                80,841,422  lbs.,  at  24  cts.,  2.02 

Cotton,          790,479,275  lbs.,  at  7^  cts.,  57.80 

Silk  cocoons,          61,552}  lbs.,  at  $2,  .12 

Sugar,  La.,  119,947,720  lbs.,  at  4  cts.,  4.79 
Sugar,  in  other 

States,        35,163,089  lbs.,  at  8  cts.,  2.81 

Products  of  dairy,  valued  at  33.78 

Products  of  orchards,  valued  at  7.25 

Wine  made,  124,784  gaUons,  at  $1 ,  .12 
Home  made  or  family  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 

carding,  dressing,  etc.,  valued  at  14.51 

•  616,090  bushels  deducted  for  error  in  Carroll  county,  Tennessee 
t  11,674  tond  deducted  for  error  in  VirginiB, 
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ProdnotB  of  maricet  gardeners,  sold,  2.06 

Products  of  naraeries  and  florists,  .59 

Clearing  and  fencing  2;300,000  acres  of  land  at  $12 

per  acre,  26.40 

Draining  and  other  agricaltnral  improyements,  6.00 

Hajy  one-third  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  half  o[ 
crop  in  Maine,  Massaohnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Oon- 
nectiout,  south  district  New  York,  New  Jersey,  east 
district  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  from 
$9  to  $i2  per  ton,  about  19.00 

Horses  and  mules  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  1,850,765,  at  $40  each, 
$74,030,600;  income  i^m  increase  and  sale  for 
pleasure,  manufactures  and  commerce,  at  12}  per  ot.,  9J35 

Horses  and  mules  in  all  the  other  States  north  of  the 
35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  Arkansas,  1,833,138, 
at  $50  each,  $91,656,900;  income  from  increase, 
etc.,  at  5  per  ct.,  4.58 

Neat  cattle  in  the  free  States,  7,567,020,  at  an  average 
value  of  nearly  $12  each,  $90,800,000  ;  net  income 
from  fiesh  and  iucrease,  at  25  per  cent.,  22.7 

Cattle  in  the  slave  States,  7,404,656,  at  $8  each, 
$59,236,528  ;  net  income  firom  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  14.8 

Sheep  in  the  free  States,  12,144,468,  at  $1  62}  each, 
$19,734,760  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  4.9 

Sheep  in  the  slave  States,  7,166,906,  at  $1  37}  each, 

$9,854,495 ;  net  income  at  25  per  cent,  2.43 

Swine  in  the  free  States,  10,090,954,  at  $2  50  each, 
$25,228,955  ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at 
25  per  cent.,  6.3 

Swine  in  the  slave  States,   16,210,336,  at  $2  each, 

$32,420,672  ;  at  25  per  cent.,  8.1 

Poultry,  as  valued  by  the  census,  9.34 

Eggs  and  poultry,  over  and  above  poultry  and  the  gnun 

consumed  by  them,  3. 

Milk  and  cream  consumed  by  farmers,  not  returned  with 

the  census,  estimated  at  11. 

Products  of  domestic  gardens  not  returned,  estimated  at      10. 

Total,  $539.9 

This  table  includes  for  wool,  the  prctlucts  of  dairy,  the  fiesh 
and  skins  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered,  the  increase  of 
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iKunes,  oaitle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  products  of  poultry  over 
and  aboye  the  grain  consanied  by  animals,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$130,000,000.  This  amount,  the  reader  should  remember,  was 
produced  by  pasturage,  hay,  and  other  fodder,  and  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  the  stock  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  hay  sold  is 
estimated  at  $19,000,000,  and  the  hay  and  pasturage  consumed 
by  farm  horses  would  amount  to  at  least  $30,000,000,  making 
the  whole  value  of  hay  and  pasturage,  when  converted  into  animid 
products,  equal  to  about  $179,000,000 ;  when  the  whole  value  of 
the  crop  of  grain,  over  and  above  seed,  amounted  to  only  about 
$207,200,000. 

Great  delusion  has  existed  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  States.* 

Sec.  14.  Manufadures  and  the  tnechank  arts — thdr  nei  pro- 
ducts, capUeUf  and  number  of  persons  employed. 
«  Statement  of  the  capital  and  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  net  value  produced  by 
capital  and  labor,  after  deducting  from  the  gross  value  returned 
the  estimated  per  centage  thereof  for  the  value  of  the  materials 
used :  also,  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital  to  each  person 
employed,  and  the  average  net  value  produced  by  capital  and 
labor  to  each  person. 
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^1 
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Machinery,    -             -             - 

88i 

17.82] 

ia«ooi 

$668 

Hardware,  entterr,  ioo^ 

Cannon  274,  •mall-ann»88,0ra— value 

45 

8.65 

^492 

646 

estimated,  - 

76 

.76 
LIS 

120.62 

1,744 
1,666 

$881 

480 
760 

60 

8.91 

6,677 

687 

Gracite,  marble,  &c.  • 

20 

1.96 

8,784 

626 

BriokaaBdttme, 

90 

7.79  J 

22,807 

841 

$26.46 

$20.62 

66,011 

66 

$9.8 

$16.76 

21,842 

$788 

$487 

Cotton, 

40 

27.81 

61.1 

72,119 

708 

886 

Bilk, 

26 

.09 

.27 

767 

867 

117 

Linen, 
Mixed  goods, 

26 

.24 

.2 

1,628 

148 

40 

a98 

487 

tl8,406 

896 

292 

Hata  and  caps, 
Straw  bonnets, 

40 
10 

6.82) 
1.48  f 

448 

20,176 

228 

889 

Leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  saddlery^ 

. 

leas  for  hide^ 

26 

2486 

28.68 

092,000 

810 

970 

Soap  at  5  cents  per  lb. 
Tallow  candles  at  11  cents 

10 

2.24) 
.69  f 

70 

2.76 

6,641 

488 

64$ 

Sperm  and  wax  candles  at  80  cents, 

70 

.26 

Distilled  liquors  at  25  cents, 

60 

4.14^ 

9.16 

12,228 

746 

466 

Beer  at  16|  cents  per  gallon, 

60 

1.66 

) 

*  (See  on  this  point,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  section  3  of  chapter  xi. 
and  sections  33  and  37  of  chapter  zii.) 
t  Deducted^  2,500  for  ohvious  error  in  Kentucky. 
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Earthenwire, 
fingar  refined. 
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60 

.90 
.66 

.65 

1,619 
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.09 

t77 

1,866 

1,806 
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Paper,            -              -              - 
Printing  and  binding; 

60 

8.07 

474 

4»796 

1,004 
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&0 

6.87 

11,698 

610 

Cordage, 

60 

L68 

2.46 

4,464 

662 

M6 

MoBlcal  inatnimenta,    . 

80 

64 

.78 

908 

800 

700 

Waggona  and  oaRiagee, 
Shipbuilding,              - 

80 

7.68 

6i» 

91,994 

952 

846 

60 

a6 

nt  stated 

8,0006 

Fttmitnre,     ... 

80 

6.8 

6.99 

18,008 

887 
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Honaea  built, 

46 

•8S.4S 

not  I 
atatodf 

86,601 

Addforrepaln,&a,     - 

40 

& 

882 

ProdnolB  of  flowing;  saw,  and  oil ) 
mllla,         •             .             -     ) 

75 

198^68 

66.86 

60,788 

1,064 

888 

All  other  nuuraJkotnrea, 

88* 

98.69 

91.06 

60,000  e 

860 

889 

Total  net  valae  prodaoed, 

$990.96 

$968.7 

687,160 

$448 

$875 

Mateitak  naed  eqnafto  89  per  cent 

196.68 

8984$ 

126.8 

197.84 

696,869 

875 

$75 

*  There  kaa  been  deducted  from  the  groM  value  of  hooMf  erected  jq 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  $600,000;  and  in  Pulaski  County*  Arkaoaaa, 
$780,000,  as  stated  in  Section  19. 

t  On  account  of  the  numerous  omissions  in  the  returns  of  the  products 
of  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
returns  of  the  State  census  of  1835  and  1845, 1  have  added  to  and  raised  their 
net  products  $2,000,000.  I  have  also  raised  them  $1,000,000  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, $250,000  in  the  New  England  States,  and  $1,200,000  in  the  slave 
States.  The  census  reports  the  whole  products  of  mills  at  only  $76,545;256, 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  products  of  the  wheat  alone,  when  ground  must 
have  amounted  to  about  as  much  in  value  as  that  suol 

a,  bf  e,  my  estimates  of  persons  employed. 
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Sbc.  15.  JMhdng^  fisheries^  and  the  forest ;  products  ofy  in  1840. 
Summary  statement  of  the  capital,  persons  employed,  and  tho 
yalne  produced,  oyer  abd  above  materials  used,  by  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  forcing  metals,  making  salt,  &o.,  and  in  the  fisheries  and 
forest  in  the  United  States  in  1840. 


Fkhbim. 

Price. 

Value 
produced. 

CapltaL 
JfOUom. 

Men. 

Dried  fish,  778.49T  anintala.     . 
Pickled  flsh,  472^869  bbln 
Sperm  oil,  4,764,708  nllona,     . 
Whale  and  flab  oil.  7,ft8A,n8  gaUoiii»       . 
Wbale-boue  and  other  prodacts, 

at»0& 
at  80a 

IS.8S1 
2.88 
428  - 
S.26 
1.16 

$18.48 

80,6441 

Deduct  for  wear  and  tear  of  TceMls,  tei  SO  ) 
percent   .             .             .             . 

$12.84 
8.54 

Total  net  product  of  flaheriea, 

$10.8 

FOK 


Lumber,      .... 
Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  619,108  bbln  at  16a 
Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  15,98H  tons  at  8100, 
Skins  and  fbrs,  census  Taluation, 
Ginseng  and  other  produda  except  ftiel, 

Deduct  for  wesir  and  tear  of  teama  and  ntensda, ) 
and  grain  eaten  by  teams,  20  per  cent  of  Inm-  V 
ber,         .  .J 

Leaving,      .... 

6,088,891  cords  of  wood  sold,  estimated  at 
Wood  consumed  by  flumers  for  ftiel,  estimated 

80,000,000  coId^     . 

Total,      .... 


•^f 


Value 
produced. 
MiUioM. 


812.94 

1.28 

1.69 

1.06 

.62 

817.84 
8.68 


81476 

10.17 
80. 


$6498 


Capital 


Not  return- 
ed, perhaps 
$2,400,000 
for  teams, 
Ac  exclu- 
sive of  land 
and  mills. 


98,0tt 


*  $599,000  deducted  for  errors  in  New  Tork. 

f  $5,040,000  deducted  for  error  in  capital  at  Salina,  New  Tork. 

X  5,940  men  deducted  for  error  in  the  return  from  Baltimore. 
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Skc.  16.  Sstmaies  of  the  income  from  Commeru^  Ntmgalumj 
amd  Transportation^  in  1840. 
Tho  average  anniial  inoome  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  1837  to  1842  arising  from  the  distribution  and  exchange  of 
produets  (that  is,  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  navigation  and 
transportation),  may  be  estimated  as  follows.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  that  period,  exclosiTe  of  specie,  amomited  annually 
on  average,  to  about  $220,000,000. 


Income,  or  profits  and  earnings  of  American  seamen, 
ship  owners,  importers,  exporting  merchants,  and  in- 
surers, on  exports  and  imports  about  $20. 

Profits  of  selling  at  wholesale  $120,000,000  worih  of 
foreign  goods  at  an  average  of  12^  per  cent.,  15 

As  to  the  domestic  goods,  the  cottons,  woollens,  linen 
silk,  and  mixed  goods,  one-third  part  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  and  saddlery,  and  perhaps  half  the  distilled 
liquors,  drugs,  medicines,  paints,  oil,  glass  and  earth- 
enware, amounting  to  about  $92,000,000  by  the 
census,  they  are  sold  either  by  the  jobbers  or  whole- 
sale commission  merchants,  together  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar,  flour  and  provisions  to  the  amount  perhaps 
of  $108,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  six  per  cent.        12. 

Selling  at  retail  foreign  goods  costing  $135,000,000, 
domestic  goods  bought  at  wholesale  for  $100,000,000, 
books  and  other  articles  bought  by  the  retailer  of 
the  manufacturer,  15,000,000,  at  an  average  profit 
over  transportation  of  25  per  cent.,  62.5 

Selling  at  retail,  sugar,  flour  and  provisions,  bought  at 
wholesale  for  $112,000,000;  sugar,  flour  and  pro- 
visions, bought  of  the  producer,  amounting  with  iron, 
to  $100,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  ten  per 
cent.  21J3 

Selling  at  retail  by  merchants  and  grocers,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  grain, 
worth  perhaps  $80,000,000  at  12^  per  cent.  10 

Profits  of  lumber  yards  and  trade,  perhaps  5. 

Income  of  butchers  and  packers,  2. 

Income  from  storage,  forwarding,  and  transporting  per- 
sons and  property,  including  the  coasting  business, 
wharfage,  drayage,  and  tolls  on  canals  and  railroads,         36. 

Total,  $183.7 
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Pednot  for  wear  and  tear  of  shipping,  stores  and  ware- 
hont^s,  waggons,  horses,  &o.  used  in  transportation, 
and  the  grain  and  hay  consumed  by  the  horses,  14.7 


MimoM. 


Leaving  for  the  value  produced  by  eommeroe,  naviga- 
tion, ftc,  $169. 
If  we  estimate  the  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  persons 

empfoyed,  and  the  income  from  capital,  the  result  wiU  be  as 

follows— estimating  the  income  from  the  capital  invested  at  12} 

per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  census,  1,408  commercial  houses 
employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  2,881  commis- 
fflon  houses,  employing  a  capital,  including  naviga- 
tion, of  $119.29 

Also   57,565  retail,  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other 

stores,  250.3 

1,793  lumber  yards,  employing  9.85 

Employed  in  internal  transportation,  and  by  butchers 

and  packers,  11.52 

$390.96 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  omissions,  39.04 

Total  capital  employed  ia  commerce,  $430.00 

Annual  profits  of  the  capital  at  12}  per  cent.,  $63.75 

Earnings  of  31,515  persons  employed  in  commerce  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  at  $1,000  each,  31.5 

Earnings  of  86,092  other  persons  employed  in  commerce 

m  the  United  States,  at  $600  each,  51.66 

Employed  in  navigating  the  ocean,  ^ 

exclusive  of  fishing,  about  33,000  I  65,976,  at  >  ^3. 

Employed  in  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  ^  $350  each,  ) 

and  canals,  32,976  j 

Earnings  of  4,408  butchers  and  packers,  at  $333}  each,       1.6 

Income  or  tolls  on  railroads  and  canals  in  1840,  about  7.5 


Amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $169. 

for  the  income  from  capital  and  labor  employed  m  commerce, 
navigation,  storage,  forwarding,  and  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property,  including  the  rent  of  stores  and  warenouses, 
drayage,  &c. 
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Sbc.  17.  BdSmmgy  mamufaeturmgj  fiskeruij  fared^  agnculinrej 
amd  cammeru  ;  their  net  produdSj  capitaly  and  persons  employed. 
Capital  inyested,  with  10  per  oent.  added  for  omissions  and 
nnderyaloations,  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  net  yalne 
produced  bj  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States,  aooording  to 
the  census  of  1840 ;  also  the  average  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  the  average  amount  of  income  from  capital  and  labor  for  each 
person  employed,  in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  industry. 
No  addition  is  made  to  the  capitu  invested  in  fishing,  as  reported 
in  the  census — ^the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  forest 
is  estimated. 


NetTdne 
prodaced. 

Canltal 

PetMBS 

mploTed. 

Oapltal 
toeaeb. 

1   IML 

Mntnc,  makliw  Iron,  oMttocs,  aalt,  Ao. 
M«iitiSMStiii«»  and  Uw  iMotuniD  tfia, 
Floarimr  and  grist  mUta,  saw  mUta, ) 
•ndoOmllla,              .              .     f 
In  the  flaheriM, 
In  the  forest,  («zoq«Aial,) 

188  86 

198.88 

9168 

18L8 
14.78 

78.44 
18.48 

a4 

60,988 
688^89 

80,788 

801844 

Sois 

8T08 
418 

1,064 

688 

110 

870 
888 

888 

870 

Wood  ODt  for  ftial, 

AgriealtoM  in  Free  Stiitea, 

Da             inN.BUTeStalMi     . 

Commerce  and  nsTlgalion, 
(;anataandBaUnMds, 

|2n.87 
4ai7 

firas 

146.05 

181.86 

161.6 

7.6 

84168 

1,887. 

S76.* 

48a 

SOBL 

880,168 

1,898.«78 

1,194,900 

818,816 

188,000 

600 

8^ 

884 

144 
188 
148 

*  The  slaves  are  reckoned  as  . 
part  of  the  agricultund  capital  of  the  i 
would  amount  to  about  |870,000,000, 


and  their  value  la  not  induded  as  a 
lave  Stateii  which,  at  $360  each. 
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Ssc.  18.     Values  produced  in  each  Siaie^  and  iht  amouni  to  each 

person. 
Values  prodnoed  by  labor  and  capital  in  each  of  the  States  in 
1840,  according  to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  in  part  esti- 
mated on  the  principles  heretofore  stated. 


Agrieol. 

Murafee- 

MJniDft 

Commflroe. 

Pisherios 

States. 

ture. 

tiin!fl,^bo. 

AcT 

JffBMafiA 

MtiUont. 

MttUont. 

MiUUmt, 

MiUiotu. 

Maine 

$12.4 

$5.66 

$0.3 

$5.4 

$0.96 

New  Hampshire     - 

8.8 

5.37 

.07 

1.45 

.09 

Vermont      - 

10.96 

3.03 

.36 

1.24 

Massachusetts 

14.6 

38.9 

1.48 

15.75 

5.3 

Rhode  Island 

2. 

7.9 

.14 

1.7 

U56 

Connecticut 

9.9 

11.55 

.7 

3.1 

.75 

itf«i>rV»*ir  IS.  District 
New  York,  ^j^Ui^j^ 

19.6 

20  80 

1.06 

27.20 

.86 

53.8 

25.55 

4.16 

16.7 

.11 

New  Jersey 

14.6 

9.89 

.73 

3.8 

.090 

Pennsylvania 

53.4 

30.8 

9.41 

20.7 

.02 

Ohio 

37.2 

13.37 

1.8 

12.2 

.02 

Indiana 

16.8 

3.56 

.07 

3.22 

.001 

Illinois 

12.3 

2.95 

.32 

2.54 

Michigan     - 

5.28 

1.32 

.02 

.95 

.09 

Wisconsin   - 

.72 

.3 

.37 

.55 

.045 

Iowa 

.84 

.17 

.01 

.3 

Free  States 

$273.20 

$181.12 

$21.0 

$116.8 

$8,896 

Delaware    - 

$2.95 

$1.5 

$0.03 

$0  58 

$.21 

Maryland    - 

14.55 

5.9 

.74 

5.5 

.36 

District  of  Colnmhia 

.19 

87 

.69 

.13 

Virnnia      - 
North  Carolina 

41.20 

7.97 

1.83 

79 

.15 

24.70 

2.45 

.32 

2. 

^.38 

Tennessee   - 

23.4 

2.65 

.9 

2.7 

^ 

Kentucky    - 

23.3 

4.83 

1.11 

3.9 

Missouri     - 

10.76 

2.23 

.2 

3.5 

Arkansas    - 

4.00 

6 

.02 

.37 

Northern  Slave  States 

$145.05 

$29  00 

$5.15 

$27.14 

$]  23 

South  Carolina 

$23.1 

$2.23 

$.12 

$2.9 

$.002 

Georgia       - 

28.8 

2.15 

.21 

3.15 

Alabama     - 

22.3 

1.64 

.08 

2.95 

Mississippi 

34. 

1.5 

1.61 

Louisiana    -       .    - 

21.7 

2.68 

09 

13.7 

Florida       -       '    - 

1.75 

.4 

.75 

172 

Southern  Slave  States 

$121.65 

$10.60 

$0.50 

$25.06 

$0,174 

United  States 

$539.9 

$220.72 

$26.65 

$169.00 

$10.3 
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Estimated  yalues  obtained  from  the  forest,  including  wood  for 
fael,  lumber,  and  other  products— the  aggregate  values  produced 
by  labor  and  capital  in  each  of  the  States  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  census  of  1840 — the  amount  to  each  person,  and  the 
amount  to  each  free  person,  after  deducting  thirty  dolbixs  for  the 
cost  of  supporting  each  slave. 


PraduotsortheFanat 

Aggregste  Talaes  produced. 

States. 

Fad. 

Lumber, 

Amonntto 

AmonBt  to 

Ac. 

MUUotu. 

each  fr«e 

MUUoM. 

MUHoM. 

son. 

•pefBon. 

Maine 

$1.50 

$1.52 

$27.74 

$56 

New  Hampehire     - 
Vermont     - 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 

.9 

.85 
2.1 

.4 
1. 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.035 

.15 

17.04 

16.8 

78.44 

12.73 

27.15 

60 

58 

106 

117 

88 

Newro.l,}|.^»SS^ 

1.6 
5.0 

.3 
373 

71.42 
109.05 

96 
65 

New  Jersey 

1.2 

.3 

30.61 

82 

Pennsylvania 

4.3 

.97 

119.6 

69^ 

Ohio 

3.75 

.96 

69.3 

45f 

Indiana 

1.4 

.57 

25.62 

37i 

Illinois 

1.2 

.20 

19.51 

41 

Michigan    - 
Wisconsin  - 
Iowa 

.5 
.07 

.38 
.29 

8.54 
2.34 

40 
75 

.1 

.07 

1.49 

24f 

Free  States 

$25.87 

$10,505 

$637.38 

$65* 

Delaware    - 

.2 

.012 

5.48 

$70 

$72 

Maryland    - 

1.15 

.196 

28.396 

60 

67 

District  of  ColumUa 

.01 

1.89 

44 

Virginia 

2.5 

.52 

62.07 

50 

61 

North  Carolina 

1.4 

1.64 

32.89 

43f 

50 

1.44 

.185 

31.275 

38 

40 

Kentucky    - 

1.5 

.16 

34.80 

44f 

49 

Missouri      . 

.7 

.44 

17.83 

46i 

49 

Arkansas     - 

.2 

.182 

5.37 

55 

61 

Northern  Slave  States 

$9.1 

$3,335 

i  $220,001 

1       $47 

$53 

South  Carolina 

1.2 

.44 

29.992 

50 

75i 

Georgia 

1.15 

.095 

35.535 

51 

66 

Alabama     - 

.95 

.144 

28  064 

47i 

60 

Mississippi  - 

9 

.169 

28.199 

75 

125 

Louisiana    - 

.9 

.058 

39.128 

111 

185 

Florida 

.1* 

.024 

3.196 

59 

Southern  Slave  Sutes 

$5.2 

.93    i 

$164,114 

$611 
$60 

$91 

United  SUtes          -           [ 

$40.17 

$14.77    H 

11.021.495 

The  estimates  made  of  the  value  of  products,  and  of  the  rmw 
materials  used,  are  mostly  in  accordanoe  with  commercial   re* 
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ports ;  with  the  returns  of  the  oenstis  of  the  United  States  of 
1850 ;  with  the  r^tnrDS  of  the  censuses  of  1845,  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Massaohnsetts,  and  Oonneoticnt ;  and  with  the  opin- 
ions of  writers  and  persons  the  most  competent  to  judge  on  such 
sabjeots.  The  resolts  present  no  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
are  not  easily  aooonnted  for.  Mining  being  about  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  fanning,  and  the  number  of  miners  in  Wisconsin  large 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  mining  industry  of  that  ter- 
ritory raised  the  average  income  of  its  inhabitants  greatly  above 
ihat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  Michigan  and  the  neighboring 
states.  The  income  from  commerce,  and  from  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  from  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  and  of  grain  in  the  interior  and  western  states. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  average  incomes  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  compared  with  those  of  all  the  agricultural  states. 
The  commerce  of  Missouri  raises  their  incomes  above  those  of 
Tennessee. 

These  tables  exhibit  the  profits  of  slavery  in  a  very  clear  light. 
They  show  that  slave  labor,  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  slave  States,  is  more  profitable  and  productive,  than 
free  labor  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  free  States ;  and  that 
the  culture  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  must  be  still  more  profitable 
than  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  show  also,  that  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  Indian  com  in  the  northern  slave  States  is  greatly 
depressed,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  culture  of  cotton 
at  the  south,  and  of  wheat,  com,  &c.,  in  the  manufkoturing  and 
commercial  States  of  the  north  and  east. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  Sections  14,  15,  and  16, 
to  see  that  both  labor  and  capital  employed  either  in  mining, 
manufactures  or  commerce,  are  more  than  twice  as  productive  as 
when  thev  are  employed  in  agriculture,  except  in  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton.  When  the  reader  takes  this  into  considera- 
tion, he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  the  incomes  of  the 
people  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  being  about  twice  as  greht  to  each  inhab- 
itant, as  they  are  in  the  agricultural  State  of  V  ermont.  He  will 
see  at  once  the  reason  why  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  rich 
soil  of  Ohio  and  the  north-western  States  are  so  low,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States. 
He  will  also  see,  that  though  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  most  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  age,  has  poured  much  wealth  into  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  perhaps  doubled  the  population,  business  and 
.  wealth  of  that  great  commercial  emporium,  it  has  at  present 
very  little  perceptible  influence  in  raising  the  incomes  and  in 
creasing  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  district  ot 
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New  York.  This  ^eat  and  splendid  work,  together  with  the 
canals  and  railroads  of  Ohio  and  the  western  States,  have  had  ta 
influence  in  dispersing  the  population,  spreading  it  over  a  wide 
surface,  and  deluding  the  people  with  the  idea,  that  nothing  hut 
internal  improvements,  agricultural  industry  and  commereial  en- 
terprise, are  necessary  to  make  a  country  wealthy. 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  tables  with  those  in  sections  7, 
8,  and  9,  and  more  particularly  with  table  0,  in  section  7,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium ;  and  also  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  wiH  see  that  the  productive  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  island  exceeds  all  Europe  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  is  equalled  only  by  Louisiana, 
and  perhaps  Cuba,  and  some  other  sugar  and  coffee  growing 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone. 

When  the  reader  contemplates  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
productive  industry  of  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands; 
and  reflects  that  a  century  since,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  of  the  spinning  jenny,  and  of  the  machinery  for 
roUmg  iron,  all  the  manufactures  of  the  metals,  as  well  as  of 
cloths,  were  by  hand  labor ;  he  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  reason 
why  the  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  those  countries  was 
small  a  century  since,  compared  with  what  it  is  now ;  and  why 
it  is  now  small  in  France,  Ireland,  and  our  agricultural  States  of 
the  west,  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  and  our  manufactur- 
ing States. 

Seo.  19.  Value  of  furnUure  made ;  a/nd  the  number^  value^  amd 
average  value  of  houses  erected  in  each  of  the  States. 
Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  furniture  made,  and  the 
number  of  brick  and  stone,  and  of  wood  houses  erected  in  1840, 
and  the  aggregate  and  average  value  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  ;  with  the  amounts  added  for  omissions 
in  the  valuation,  and  deducted  from  the  valuation  for  apparent 
errors. 


Fomltorai 

HOTIMSS  built. 

Aggregsie 

ATsrage 

States. 

Briok 

Wood. 

A  8. 

▼alae. 

valna. 

▲  Added. 

Maine 

$204,875 

34 

1,674 

$833,067 

$487 

$100,000a 

New  Hampshire     - 

105,827 

90 

434 

487,715 

930 

17,000a 

MaBsachusetta 

1,090,008 

324 

1,249 

2^27,134 

1,790 

60,OOOa 

Boston 

329,600 

219 

173 

1,107,450 

2,825 

Mass.  except  Boston 

760,408 

105 

1,076 

1,719,684 

1,456 

Rhode  Island 

121,131 

0 

292 

379,010 

1^71 

Connecticut 

253,675 

95 

517 

U086,295 

1,775 

Vermont 

83,275 

72 

468 

344,896 

63^ 
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Funttiuew 

Houses  bunt. 

AflBNgato 

At«'g» 

Statbs. 

Bifok 

Wood. 

-Deduetod. 

AS. 

Tsioe. 

yB]o«L 

▲  ▲dd6<L 

N.  Dist  New  York 

$853,926 

589 

4,253 

$4,204,972 

$878 

$50,000a 

New  Tork  city,       - 

916,675 

542 

59 

1,889,100 

3,112 

S.  Dist  N.  Y.  exeept  city 

a01,175 

102 

886 

1,221,772 

1,239 

New  Jersey 

176.566 

?05 

861 

1,092,052 

1.024 

Philadelphia  city  k  county 

547,900 

927 

130 

3,009,633 

2.825 

East  Dist  Pa.  except  city 

199,526 

601 

603 

817,807 

679 

W.  Dist  Pennsylvania 

403,741 

463 

1,665 

J'^i^'SSS 

710 

Cit^  of  Cincinnati   - 
Ohio  except  Cin.     - 

459,000 

260 

74 

1,196,000 

2,755 

302,146 

710 

2,690 

1,980,823 

588 

♦600  000- 

Gallia,  Geauga,   Holmes,) 

» 

and  Jackson  counties, 

2,300 

15 

267 

57,206 

202 

Ohio        .           .         ) 

Indiana 

211,481 

346 

4,270 

1,341,312 

290 

100,000a 

Clay.  Miami,  and  Ran-  > 

dolph  counties,  Ia« 
Illinois 

800 

6 

401 

41,404 

102 

1,000a 

84,410 

334 

4,134 

1,725,255 

417 

340  000- 

Michigan    - 

23,494 

39 

1,280 

571,005 

435 

Wtsconsin  - 

6,945 

7 

509 

212,085 

411 

Iowa 

4,600 

14 

483 

135,987 

272 

Delaware    - 

16,300 

47 

104 

147,350 

981 

1500a 

City  of  Baltimore   - 

268,200 

213 

1 

548,400 

2,563 

Maryland,  except  Bait 
Virginia,  East  Dist. 

37,160 
195,455 

176 
221 

591 
1,977 

533,370 
984,227 

699 
449 

3,000a 

Virginia,  West  Dist 

93,936 

181 

627 

383,166 

474 

North  Carolina 

35.002 

38 

1.822 

511,004 

274 

100,800a 

Tennessee   - 

79,600 

193 

1,098 

553,551 

429 

126,149a 

Kentucky    - 

273,350 

485  1,757 

1,045,172 

421 

6,000a 

Missouri,  except  St  Louis 

203 

2,072 

854,593 

376 

175,000a 

City  of  St  Louis     - , 

210 

130 

'^^'SSn 

2,240 

City  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
S.  Carolina,  except  city 

10,000 

94 

53 

1,059,200 

^»!2$ 

18,155 

17 

1,541 

468,376 

300 

Georgia 

49,780 

38 

2,591 

937,116 

356 

244,000a 

Alabama     - 

41,671 

67 

472 

489,871 

892 

250  000- 

Mississippi 

28,610 

144 

2,247 

1,175,513 

491 

New  Orleans 

201 

210 

2,231,300 

5,429 

Louisiana,  except  N.  0. 

47 

409 

505.644 

909 

Arkansas    - 

20,293 

21 

1,083 

360,474 

326 

♦780,000- 

Florida 

9 

306 

327,913 

1,040 

Dist  of  Columbia 

125,872 

60 

33 

168,910 

1,816 

The  foregoing  table  shows  how  wealth  accumulates  in  cities, 
the  centres  of  manufiiotares  and  commerce ;  and  enables  the  bu- 
siness men  to  live  in  fine  and  expensive  houses,  compared  with 
the  cheap  and  plain  dwellings  that  shelter  the  farming  population. 

•  The  letums  for  Licking  County,  Ohio,  give  seven  hundred  and  aixty- 
eight  thousand  and  eigbty*five  dollars  as  the  cost  of  eonstructinc  nineteen 
bnck  and  stone,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  wood  houses.  In  Pulaski 
County,  Arkansas,  the  returns  show  the  erection  of  fourteen  brick  and  stone, 
and  twenty -four  wood  houses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $867,400.  I  suppose 
the  error  occured  in  putting  down  a  cypher  too  much,  or  in  calling  dollars 
and  cents  all  dollars,  in  some  of  the  subdivisions. 
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Oallia,  Oeanga,  HoImeB,  and  Jackson,  are  among  the  oldest  set- 
tled ooimties  in  tlie  State  of  Ohio ;  bat  they  are  all  agrioultival 
counties,  without  any  large  towns  or  Tillages ;  and  the  ayerage 
▼alae  of  the  dwelling  houses  erected  in  them  in  1840,  was  but 
$202  each  ;  while  the  average  value  of  the  dwellings  built  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city  of  Cincinnati  amounted  to 
$2,755  ea<^.  Compar^the  values  of  the  dwelling  houses  erected 
in  the  agricultural  State  of  Vermont,  costing  on  an  average  bat 
$638  each,  with  those  erected  in  the  manufacturing  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, exclusive  of  the  city  of  Boston,  costing  on  an  average 
$1,456  each  ;  and  the  reader  will  readUy  come  to  the  conclusion, 
Uiat  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  latter  state  most  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Look  at  the  aggr^^te  value 
buOt  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made,  snd  the 
contrast  is  equally  striking.  The  population  of  Vermont  was 
nearly  half  as  great  in  1840,  as  Massachusetts,  excepting  Boston, 
and  yet  the  vdue  of  houses  erected  in  the  latter  was  aboat  five 
limes  as  great  as  in  the  former,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made 
over  nine  times  as  great.  This  indicates  that  the  average  income 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Boston,  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  (as  stated  in  section 
18 ;)  which  enables  them  to  live  in  houses  twice  as  expensive,  to 
spend  twioe  as  much,  and  yet  accumulate  wealth  twice  as  hat 
What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  great  difference,  but  the  one 
I  have  suggested,  that  one  is  an  agricultural,  and  the  other  a 
manufacturing  state  ?  The  people  of  both  are  equally  well  edu- 
cated, and  equally  intelligent. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  value  of 
dwelling  houses  in  the  Kingdom  at  different  periods,  the  result 
will  be  still  more  striking.  The  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses 
and  all  other  buildings  in  England  and  Wales,  accordii^  to  the 
assessment  of  the  income  tax  in  1688,  amounted  to  only  £1,500,- 
000,  and  according  to  Mr.  Davenant's  estimate  to  £2,000,000 
per  annum.  In  1815  the  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses  alone 
in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £15,035,000,  and  in  1843,  to 
£38,888,880,  as  shown  in  table  A,  of  section  1,  and  tables  B, 
and  B,  of  section  4.  In  1688,  Great  Britain  was  an  agricultural 
country ;  her  mining  and  manufactures  not  being  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  her  population  than  those  of  Vermont  were  in 
1840.  This  is  shown  in  sections  1,  2  and  18,  and  the  reader  can 
compare  th^^m  for  himself.  The  British  did  not  become  very  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  people,  and  superior 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  until  about  the  year  1780 ;  and 
their  manufactures  were  small  in  amount  even  in  1815,  compared 
with  what  they  were  in  1843. 
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WWii  the  ezoeptioB  of  a  few  voynl  pakoes  and  fine  msdes  of 
the  nobifitj,  the  dwellings  of  the  BritiBh  people  in  1688,  were 
plain,  hnmUe  and  oomparatively  cheap;  otiierwise  the  rental 
would  haye  heen  estimated  higher.  Though  hj  reason  of  high 
prices,  the  incomes  of  the  people  were  as  great  in  1815  as  they 
have  ever  been  since ;  yet  the  taxes  and  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment were  enormously  great,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  then  ac- 
cumulated was  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  1843,  as  illustrated 
in  tables  B,  and  D,  of  section  4.  At  the  latter  period,  the  lordly 
palaces  had  greatly  multiplied  among  the  manufacturing,  mining 
and  commercial  classes ;  many  of  which  rivalled  in  splendor  and 
magnificence,  the  royal  castles  and  palaces,  and  exceeded  those 
of  the  nobility  of  the  previous  century.  The  value  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  of  a  nation  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  index 
of  the  amount  of  their  wealth.  What  has  caused  the  immense 
difierence  between  the  value  of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  manufacturing  England  in  1843  ?  Let  the 
reader  inquire  for  himself,  and  form  his  own  opinion. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Holland  was  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  for  in  advance 
of  England.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  War, 
the  public  revenues  of  France  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  the  French  were  as 
wealthy,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  British.  What  has 
caused  this  wonderful  change  ?  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for 
it,  except  the  power  of  machinery,  and  the  great  extension  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  coming  in 
aid  of,  and  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  most  extensive 
commerce  which  ever  existed  > 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  same  number  of  persons  can 
now,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  make  about  twenty  times  as  much 
cloth  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  they  can  by  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving  by  hand,  in  the  old  method  in  use  prior  to  1750.  The 
profits  of  labor  and  capital  aided  by  machinery,  at  present  prices 
of  products,  are  about  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  century 
since.  Is  it  strange,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  grow 
rich  by  the  combined  influence  of  capital,  machinery,  science  and 
skiU  in  manufactures  and  mining,  and  the  aid  of  the  markets  of  half 
the  civilized  world  ready  to  buy  their  products,  at  prices  which 
afford  them  three  times  as  much  profits  and  wages,  ^8  they  could 
have  obtained  a  century  since,  and  about  three  tin^s  as  great  as 
the  agriculturists  of  our  hew  states  can  liow  mp^.e  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  by  their  policy,  they  should  manage '  to  prevent 
the  growth. of  manufactures  in   Ireland,  in   their  colonies,  in 
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the  United  States,  tad  in  ill  other  oonntries,  preaefa  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade,  and  try  to  keep  all  the  world  dep^ident 
on  them  for  the  produots  of  their. mining  and  mann&ctoring 
ndnstry? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Ov  Free  Trade — the  ciroumstances  which  suggested  the 

OUTLINES    OF    THE   SYSTEM ITS    PRINCIPLES,   FALSE    ASSUMP- 
TIONS,   SOPHISTRIES,    AND    TENDENCIES THE    NECESSITY    OF 

REGULATING  COMMERCE,  OF  ORGANIZING  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  ; 
AND    THE    TRUE    PRINCIPLES   OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Sec.  1.  Feudal  privileges  and  monopolies  in  the  meekanic  ariSj 
manufadureSy  and  commerce  in  Europe. 

The  general  tendencies  of  free  trade  were  pointed  out  in 
Section  7,  of  the  last  chapter;  but  the  subject  has  been  so 
much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  has  assumed  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  discuss 
Its  principles  and  effects  more  at  length  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

Of  all  the  principles  which  haye  crept  into  our  government, 
none  have  been  so  paralyzing  to  the  industry,  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  as  those  of  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations;  whereby  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  tiie 
products  of  foreign  industry  have  been  encouraged  at  low  duties ; 
American  laborers  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  markets  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  country  drained  of  specie,  involved  in 
debt,  and  kept  in  a  dependent  condition.  Up  to  within  about 
half  a  century  since,  the  government  of  every  country  of  Europe 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  special  laws  and  ordinances,  and 
granting  to  particular  individuals  and  associations  of  persons 
special  charters,  allowing  them  exclusive  privileges  to  make  and 
vend  particular  articles,  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  monopolize 
certain  markets.  The  monopolies  granted  by  these  special  acts 
and  charters,  were  almost  infinitely  various  in  their  character ; 
comprising  almost  every  kind  of  manufiftctures,  commerce  and 
banking,  even  the  learned  professions,  and  the  dissemination 
of  learning  and  intelligence.  In  this  mode,  not  only  all  the 
offices  of  the  government,  and  the  learned  professions,  but  the 
banking,  commerce  and  manu&ctures  of  each  country  were 
monopolised  by  the  families  of  the  nobility,  and  their  friends  and 
dependents,  and  by  wealthy  capitalists,  who  could  make  an  interest 
with  the  government.     The  business  of  manu&cturing  of  many 
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kinds,  being  monopolised  by  a  few  priyilcged  persons,  ^na 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  the  personal  and 
feudal  privileges  and  powers  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  became 
odious  to  them. 

The  poor  were  also  restrained  by  the  poor-laws  of  England, 
and  by  acts  against  vagrancy,  from  migrating  from  one  county 
to  another,  in  search  of  employment.  Personal  liberty  as  well  as 
industry,  was  thus  restrained,  to  the  great  vexation  and  injury  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

Doraes^o  as  well  as  foreign  commerce  was  suljeot  to  numeroiia 
duties,  taxes,  monopolies,  restraints  and  regulations,  made  by  liie 
feudal  aristocracy  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit ;  which  were 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  became  even 
more  odious  to  them,  than  the  mani&eturing  monopolies. 

Sco.  2.  Tke  system  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  ail  the  cowi^ 
tries  of  Americaj  which  were  held  in  cdonial  bondage. 
This  principle  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  America,  and 
usder  it,  almost  the  whole  Western  continent  was  parcelled  out 
into  lordly  domains  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  the 
mobility  and  their  particular  favorites;  and  the  colonists  were 
prohibited,  all  commercial  intercourse  except  with  the  mother 
country ;  and  in  many  cases  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing 
for  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  for  them 
reserved  for  the  mother  counfry.  The  object  of  the  system  wan 
to  enable  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  more  profitable 
employments  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  supply  the 
colonists  with  manufactures  at  high  prices  ;  to  confine  them  to 
the  hard  drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  mining  for  gold  and  ^hrer, 
to  producing  raw  materials  at  low  prices ;  and  to  keep  them  in 
debt,  poor,  and  dependent.  It  was  these  restrictions  upon 
production  and  upon  their  industry,  which  excited  the  public 
mind,  and  had  ten  times  more  effect  than  the  little  tax  on  tea,  in 
bringing  about  the  glorious  American  revolution. 

Sec.  3.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  Its  character  and  effects. 
The  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  was  first  published  in  1776.  In  this 
work  the  author  examined  critically  and  philosophically  into  the 
theory,  practice,  and  effect  of  all  this  system  of  monopoly ;  and 
showed  most  clearly  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  system 
of  monopoly,  so  far  as  production  and  domestic  commerce  are  con* 
cemed.  But  so  far  as  regards  foreign  commerce,  he  was  not 
equally  philosophical,  clear,  or  successful.  ManufEictures  and 
commerce  were  then  in  a  comparatively  infant  state,  and  the 
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materials  were  few,  compared  with  what  we  now  have,  to  enable 
one  to  deduce,  according  to  the  inductive  system  of  philosophy, 
the  true  theory  of  political  economy  and  public  policy.  His  work 
is  filled  with  important  truths,  and  with  many  errors  and  false 
assumptions,  so  curiously  interwoven  with  acute  reasoning,  aH  to 
have  given  direction  to  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  the  school-men 
and  merely  theoretical  political  economists,  from  that  day  to  the 
present  With  the  single  exception  of  John  Calvin's  Institutes, 
perhaps  it  has  had  more  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  than  any 
work  that  has  been  written  since  the  Koran  was  penned  by 
Mahomet ;  though  practical  statesmen  have  generally  repudiated 
many  of  its  doctrines. 

Sec.  4.  Free  produdiony  hU  not  fret  irade^  the  true  ride. 
It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency  and  good 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  to  allow  inventors  and  authors 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  works  and  inventions  for  a 
limited  period.  With  these  exceptions,  the  true  rule  is,  freb 
PRODUCTION,  BUT  NOT  FREE  TRADE.  The  cascs  are  very  few, 
however,  where  domestic  commerce  should  be  restricted  or  regu- 
lated by  law  ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  should 
in  all  cases  be  regulated  in  view  of  the  condition,  circumstances, 
and  natural  as  well  as  acquired  resources  of  a  nation.  The 
foreign  producer  and  laborer  who  do  nothing  to  support  our 
government,  and  often  take  the  specie  out  of  the  country  for 
Qieir  products,  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  competition 
on  equal  terms  with  our  own  laborers  and  manufacturers,  whose 
surplus  income  goes  to  swell  the  capital  and  support  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country.  Adaptation  to  condition  and  drcumstanees 
may  be  said  to  be  the  great  law  a/nd  corner-stone  of  poHiicai  as  well 
as  of  private  economy  ;  the  golden  rule  of  government  and  juris- 
prudence  a^  well  as  of  morals. 

Sec.  5.  Definition  of  the  word  fact. — The  rules  of  political 
economy  should  be  deduced  from  facts. 

Dr.  Smith's  treatise  is  a  very  learned  and  philosophical  work, 
founded  on  facts  which  he  had  been  years  in  collecting ;  and  his 
theories  are  mostly  deduced  from  his  facts.  But  he  wrote  when 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy,  and  before 
governments  commenced  collecting  accurate .  statistics  of  the 
population,  productive  industry,  we^th,  and  resources  of  their  re- 
spective countries ;  and  he  was  unfortunately  mistaken  in  many  of 
his  facts.  A  mistake  in  relation  to  facts,  and  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining them  with  accuracy,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  man's 
errors.     Mr.  Webster  defines  fact  to  be,  first,  any  thing  done,  or 
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that  comes  to  pass ;  an  act ;  a  deed ;  an  effect  prodnced  or 
achieved  ;  an  event ;  second,  reality,  truth. 

Facts  comprise  not  only  all  the  acts  of  man,  and  the  result  of 
all  his  acts,  hat  also  all  the  motions,  changes,  developments, 
events,  and  effects  produced  hy  causes  either  physical  or  spiritual 
in  the  whole  universe.  Facts  are  therefore  tiie  connecting  links 
between  cause  and  effect ;  and  comprise  all  the  effects  which 
have  ever  been  produced  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural, 
political,  and  social  world.  They  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes :  first,  simple  or  single  ;  second,  complex  or  compound ; 
third,  general  &cts  or  aggregates  of  details  ;  and  fourth,  philoso- 
phical facts,  or  the  ordinary  current  of  events  produced  by 
natural  causes.  As  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  produced  by 
combinations  of  causes,  no  fact  can  properly  be  called  single, 
except  the  acts  of  man  which  result  from  a  single  operation  of 
the  mind,  or  one  volition. 

Complex,  or  compound  facts,  comprise  effects  produced  by 
numerous  persons,  all  acting  in  concert  during  a  considerable 
space  of  time.  This  would  include  any  one  evolution  of  a  single 
corps  of  an  army  acting  in  concert  under  their  commanding 
officer,  though  the  acts  of  each  individual  would  be  in  some 
measure  distinct ;  and  the  victory  or  result  of  an  engagement, 
however  various  its  character,  complex  its  parts,  and  numerous 
the  causes  producing  it,  would  comprise  but  one  complex  fact. 

General  facts  comprise  aggregates  of  details.  The  population, 
products,  property,  and  capital,  exports  and  imports,  coin, 
schools  and  scholars,  income  and  expenditures  of  the  government 
and  people  of  every  country  are  general  facts ;  they  comprise 
numerous  details,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  carefully  col- 
lecting, and  aggregating  those  details. 

Philosophical  facts  not  only  comprise  the  ordinary  current  of 
natural  events  produced  exclusively  by  natural  causes ;  but  also 
the  current  of  human  events,  produced  conjointly  by  physical 
causes,  and  the  free  and  voluntary  agency  of  man,  acting  either 
in  concert,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other.  In  this  view  of  it,  M. 
Guizot  made  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe,  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  subject  of  history.  The  natural  tendency  of  any 
particular  employment,  pursuit,  course  of  action  or  policy,  to 
produce  a  certain  result,  and  to  contribute  to  increase  the  com- 
forts, wealth,  and  well-being  of  man,  or  the  contrary,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  philosophical  fact ;  which  must  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving great  numbers  of  simple  facts,  aggregating  them  together, 
and  thereby  deducing  causes  from  effects.  When  general  and 
philosophical  facts  are  understood  with  perfect  accuracy,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  deducing  from  them  the  uniform  laws  by 
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which  they  are  produced.  Hence  the  importance  of  statistics,  of 
facts,  of  general  facts,  and  philosophical  facts,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  the  true  rules  of  political  economy. 

Sec.  6.  Causes  of  many  of  the  err  or  x  into  which  Dr,  Smiihfell, 
Adam  Smith,  1  have  remarked,  was  mistaken  in  many  of  his 
facts  ;  that  is,  in  many  of  the  general  and  philosophical  facts  on 
which  his  reasoning  is  founded  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if 
he  could  have  had  the  light  which  modern  statistics  throw  upon 
this  question,  if  he  ever  would  have  deduced  from  them  the  max- 
ims and  principles  of  free  trade.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  great  powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  originality 
of  mind ;  but  a  mere  scholastic  philosopher,  a  professor,  a  theo- 
retical, not  a  practical  man.  He  was  ltd  into  many  errors  by 
theorizing^  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  practical  business  to 
verify  the  conclusions  deduud  from  his  theories^  and  to  correct 
them.  Like  Mr.  Walker  (late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)^  he 
deduced  many  of  his  philosophical  facts  from  his  theories^  instead 
of  deducing  his  theories  from  the  facts  shown  by  the  business  and 
records  of  the  coimtry.  He  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  ca- 
pital and  labor  employed  in  agriculture  were  more  productive 
than  when  employed  in  mining,  manufactures,  or  any  other  pur- 
suit. Many  of  his  errors  arose  from  reasoning  on  this  false  as- 
sumption. 

The  odious  monopolies  existing  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  all  matters  of  production  and  trade  also,  made  strong 
impressions  on  him  of  the  evils  resulting  from  them  ;  and  the 
only  remedy  which  was  suggested  to  his  mind,  was  entire  freedom 
of  trade,  as  well  as  of  production.  It  is  not  strange  that  at  that 
day,  his  mind  was  led  into  such  a  train  of  reasoning.  All  the 
facts  collected  by  him  are  consistent  with  the  maxim  of  free 
PRODUCTION  ;  but  they  are  not  all  consistent,  nor  is  his  reason- 
ing all  consistent,  with  the  doctrines  and  maxims  of  free  trade 
between  nations.  Perceiving  this,  he  made  certain  exceptions 
and  limitations  to  the  general  rule,  in  the  commerce  between 
nations,  which  have  been  critically  sought  out  and  condemned  as 
inconsistencies  and  errors,  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  Ricardo, 
McCuUoch,  Mill,  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Condy  Baguet,  Professor  Vethake,  and  many  others  in  this 
country,  and  partially  so  by  Mr.  Say  ;  and  they  have  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  their  works  all  those  exceptions,  and  made  them  con- 
form strictly  to  all  the  abstract  rules  and  assumptions  of  free  trade. 
By  overlooking  many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  history,  omit- 
ting all  those  exceptions,  and  the  soundest  arguments  as  well  as  the 
most  reliable  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  copying  all  his 
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errora  of  fact  and  argument,  they  haye  oonstnioted  one  oi  the 
most  harmonious  and  plausible  systems  of  sophistry  and  error, 
ever  presented  to  the  reading  world. 

Sec.  7.  Great  Britain  has  capital  amd  capacity  to  matiufaeturt 
for  the  world.     Necestary  effects  of  Fret  Tirade, 

For  some  years  past,  Great  Britain  has  produced  nearly  two 
million  tons  of  iron  annually,  and  spun  about  six  hundred  million 
pounds  of  ootton.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tons  of  iron  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  co4ton  spun,  in  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  By  referring  to  Sections  4,  6  and  7, 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  reader  may  realise,  how  small  the  amount 
of  capital  necessary,  to  employ  the  immense  amount  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  that  kingdom,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  farming  lands  and  agricdtural  capital,  and  the 
amount  invested  in  palaces  and  dwellings  for  the  wealthy.  By 
referring  to  Section  11  of  Chapter  XL,  he  may  learn  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  1847,  in  all  the  factories  and 
mines  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  how  few  are  necessary,  with  the  aid 
of  science  and  machineiy,  to  accomplish  results  so  truly  won- 
derful. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  (from 
1830  to  1850),  many  of  the  &ctories,  furnaces,  and  iron  mills, 
were  not  in  use  ;  and  half  of  those  in  use  were  running  short 
time,  not  doing  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  because  the  markets  were  surfeited  and  prices 
depressed.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
has  the  natural  resources  and  physical  capacity,  by  means  of 
machinery,  to  manufacture  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  Let 
the  reader  contemplate  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  dwelling-houses  and  railroads  between  the  years  1815 
and  1843  (as  exhibited  in  Section  4  of  the  last  chapter,  amounting 
to  about  i^20,000,000  ;  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts),  and  he  will  see  at  once,  that  one-third  part  of  that 
increase  invested  in  mining  and  manufactures,  would  have 
doubled  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  that  object ;  if  they  could  have 
commanded  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  their  manu&ctures 
are  better  established,  and  they  have  a  better  supply  of  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  laborers  than  any  other  nation,  they  can,  as 
a  general  rule,  undersell  every  other  people ;  and  they  would 
soon  drive  the  manufacturers  of  almost  every  nation  out  of  their 
own  markets,  and  supply  and  monopolize  the  markets  of  the 
world,   were  it  not  for   the  tariff  laws  of  France,  the  United 
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Statefly  and  other  natioos,  regulating  and  restricting  foreign 
imports,  and  thereby  partially  securing  their  own  markets  to 
their  own  people. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  what  a  nation  can  produce,  but 
what  they  can  sell  and  get  tkeir  pay  for.  Markets,  therefore^ 
enter  into  the  question,  as  the  great,  yea,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  the  elements  of  political  economy.  The  important 
point  is  to  secure  a  market ;  to  secure  the  home  market  first,  for 
their  own  laborers  and  manufacturers  as  far  as  they  may  want  it, 
and  thereby  create  a  domestic  market  for  their  own  agricultural 
products.  Markets,  1  repeat  again,  are  the  great  stimulants 
TO  ikdustrt,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  thst  are  the 
most  important  and  necessart  to  sustain  rr.  This  great 
truth  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade, 
and  hence  have  arisen  many  of  their  errors. 

Sec.  8.  Maxims  of  Free  Trade. 

I  have  carefully  collected  the  principal  maxims  on  which  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  are  based  ;  and  have  numbered  them  for 
the  purpose  of  referring  to  them  conveniently.  The  first  six  and 
the  eleventh  are  taken  almost  literally  from  the  '^  Wealth  or 
Nations.  "  The  others  arc  taken  in  most  cases  literally,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  only  abstracts  from  the  Essays  on  Free 
Trade,  of  Condy  Eaguet,  Esq.,  late  of  Philadelphia.  AIL  or 
nearly  all  these  maxims  are  generally  insisted  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade,  as  axioms ;  and  many  of  them  are  laid  down 
as  self-evident  truths. 

1st.  Every  individual  in  his  local  situation  can  judge  better 
than  the  government,  or  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for 
him,  what  is  the  species  of  industry  in  which  he  can  ^nploy  his 
labor  and  capital  to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  produce  the 
largest  income. 

2d.  The  study  of  his  own  profit  and  advantage,  naturally  and 
necessarily  leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  employment  of 
labor  and  capital,  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  as 
well  as  to  himself. 

3d.  All  persons  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their 
neighbors,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  they  have 
occasion  for.  The  same  rule  applies  to  communities  or  coun- 
tries ;  and  whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over 
another  be  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 

Suence.      As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages,  and 
le  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous  lor 
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the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former,  than  to  make  ;  and  for 
eTery  individual  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest 

4th.  That  the  number  of  workmen  who  can  be  kept  in  employ- 
ment by  any  person  or  community,  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  employed,  and  can  never  exceed  it ;  that  no 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  indpstry  in 
a  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain  ;  that  all  a  gov- 
ernment can  do,  is  to  divert  a  part  of  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  community  into  new  channels,  without  power  to  increase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  either ;  and  that  our  industry  cannot  be 
diminished  by  buying  of  other  nations  whatever  they  can  produce 
cheaper  than  we  can,  and  employing  our  capital  in  some  other 
mode. 

5th.  That  all  restrictive  laws  tend  to  force  capital  and  labor 
from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  mode  of  employment,  and  to 
render  the  producing  faculties  and  the  industry  of  the  country 
less  productive  ;  ana  thus  they  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  and  wealth,  in  which  is  found  the  means  of  affording 
employment  to  an  increasing  population. 

6th.  That  there  is  in  every  society  an  ordinary  or  average  rate 
of  both  wages  and  profit,  in  every  employment ;  that  the  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  producing  any  article  determines 
its  cost,  by  the  fixed  standard  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  profits ; 
that  this  cost  is  its  natural  price ;  that  the  producer  cannot, 
for  a  long  period,  charge  more  than  a  fiiir  remuneration  for  his 
labor  and  capital,  because  a  higher  price  would  invite  compe- 
tition, which  would  soon  reduce  the  price  ;  that  he  cannot  for  a 
long  period  charge  less,  because  in  this  case  he  would  be  ruined, 
and  must  leave  the  employment,  and  thus  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers would  be  diminished,  and  the  value  of  the  product  rise  to 
the  average  rate  of  profit ;  and  that  no  domestic  competition  can 
bring  down  prices  below  the  fixed  standard,  or  natural  price. 

7th.  That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  supe- 
riority of  one  branch  of  business  over  another ;  for  if  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  agriculture  or  any  other  business,  were  for  a 
great  length  of  time  Uiore  profitable  than  if  employed  in  other 
pursuits,  persons  would  withdraw  their  capital  and  leave  the  lat- 
ter pursuits,  and  fly  to  the  former,  until  the  equilibrium  would  be 
restored. 

8th.  That  the  great  fall  which  has  taken  place  since  1816  in 
the  price  of  many  articles  of  manufacture,  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  great  improvements  in  labor-saving  machinery,  which 
have  progressed  not  only  it  this  country,  but  in  Europe. 

9th.  That  all  high  duties  exclude  a  portion  of  the  articles 
upon  which  they  are  hud,  by  raising  their  price,  or  keeping  their 
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prioe  from  fiiUing,  and  are  thus  a  tax  on  tbe  consumer,  for  the 
ezolndve  benefit  of  the  domestic  producer,  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  duties. 

10th.  That  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  duties  are  not  high  enough,  is  positive  proof  that 
foreign  fiftbrios  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made 
at  home ;  consequently,  that  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  assert  that  the  tariff  system  brings 
down  prices. 

11th.  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture, 
must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regula- 
tion. If  the  produce  of  domestic  industry  can  be  bought  as 
cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless ;  if  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful. 

12th.  That  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents  not  merely 
beneficial  to  one  of  the  parties  which  carries  it  on,  but  to  both, 
by  enabling  each  to  exchange  with  the  other  those  products 
which  he  can  furnish  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

13th.  That  commerce  must  be  reciprocal ;  and,  consequently, 
that  when  one  nation  restricts  its  trade  with  another,  and  says 
*^  I  will  not  buy,"  it  declares  in  the  same  words,  ^*  I  will  not 
sell." 

14th.  That  so  far  as  foreign  nations  refuse  to  take  our  pro- 
ductions, they,  ip$o  fado^  and  without  requiring  any  laws  on  our 
part  to  enforce  a  retaliation,  absolutely  deprive  us  of  the  power 
to  take  their  productions. 

15th.  That  foreign  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  domestic 
products  for  foreign  products,  and  gives  employment  to  domestic 
industry,  because  foreign  products  can  be  paid  for  only  with 
domestic  products. 

So  far  as  these  maxims  are  correct  and  true,  they  are  pkUosO" 
pkUal  fads  as  heretofore  explained ;  but  so  far  as  they  differ 
from  the  facts,  they  are  mere  false  assumptions.  All  the  truths 
and  principles  of  political  economy  are  in  accordance  with,  and 
dedudble  from  facts  ;  and  like  the  truths  and  principles  of  every 
natural  science,  they  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  mode. 
Abstract  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  always  uncertain  ;  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  mind  can  never  be  relied  upon,  except 
when  they  are  verified  by  fiicts. 

Sec.  9.   Critical  examination  of  the  maxims  of  Fret  Trade, 
1st.  The  first  and  second  maxims  will  be  examined  together. 
To  determine  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing  labor 
anci  capital,  requires  a  survey  of  the  whole  country,  of  all  iti 
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wants,  all  iti  resonroes  and  capaeities,  and  all  its  industry.  It  a 
not  the  dntj  of  goyernments,  to  direct  the  pursuits  of  iudiridinis, 
but  to  collect  and  disseminate,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  infor- 
mation of  the  productions,  wants,  commerce,  and  natural  re. 
sources  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  what  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  excess,  of  what  the  production  is  deficient,  what  new 
branches  of  industry  are  adapted  to  the  conditionof  the  country, 
and  how  its  industry  is  affected  by  foreign  commerce ;  to  shape 
its  legisktion,  in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  labor  and  capital  from 
pursuits  in  which  they  are  not  needed,  into  those  in  which  they 
are  most  needed,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  first  maxim  implies,  or  assumes,  that  each  member  of  the 
community,  including  all  the  most  ignorant  classes,  can  deter- 
mine all  these  matters  more  accurately  than  the  general  sense  and 
wisdom  of  the  nation  collected  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  records  and  statistics  of  tiie  country.  Is  this  as- 
sumption true,  or  is  it  false  ?  How  do  the  uneducated  cUsses 
acquire  such  knowledge  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  intui- 
tion ;  or  how  is  it  acquired  ?  Of  what  use  are  schools,  semina- 
ries of  learning  and  science,  lyceums,  libraries,  and  agricultural 
societies,  if  each  one  of  the  mass  of  the  people  knows  more  than 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  legislative  and  executiye  departments 
of  the  goyemment.  If  eycry  man's  information  and  wisdom 
were  complete  and  perfect,  the  assumption  would  be  true  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  fldse.  If  maxims  numbered 
1  and  2  were  true,  the  industry  of  every  community  in  the  civi- 
liseed  world  would  be  nearly  equal  in  value,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  ;  and  they  would  accumulate  wealth  with  nearly  equal 
rapidity.  This  is  proven  to  be  untrue,  by  all  the  facts  collected 
in  the  last  chapter. 

2d.  The  second  maxim  assumes  that  the  virtue  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  every  individual  is  complete  and  perfect ;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  any  employment,  which  is 
not  the  most  advantageous  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. If  when  Dr.  Smith  first  conceived  this  maxim,  he  had 
looked  into  some  of  the  grog-shops  of  London,  and  contemplated 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  efiects  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  connection  with  it,  he  would  have  perceived  its  falsity 
at  once.  It  also  implies  or  ashumes  that,  inasmuch  as  communi- 
ties and  nations  are  constituted  of  individuals,  the  gain  of  every 
individual  necessarily  increases  the  aggregate  gains  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  true,  when  individual  gains  arise  from  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  always  true,  when  they  arise  from  trade  and 
commerce.     In  the  latter  case,  the  gain  of  the  merchant  is  often 
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at  the  azpense  of  the  purchaser  and  oonsnmer ;  and  the  importer, 
jobber,  and  retail  merchants  who  sell  foreign  goods,  often  grow 
rich  by  the  business,  when  many  of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers,  and  manufacturing  laborers  of  the  country,  are 
directly  injured  by  it ;  and  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  nation 
lessened,  both  in  amount  and  value.  The  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition assumed,  is,  however,  true  in  all  cases ;  for  nations  being 
composed  of  individuals,  whatever  increases  the  aggregate  indus- 
try and  income  of  the  nation,  necessarily  increases  the  income  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  pursuits  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
,  other,  the  tendency  is,  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  the  indus- 
trious classes.  For  a  further  commentary  on  this  maxim,  see  the 
remarks  on  maadm  numbered  12. 

3d.  The  third  maxim  assumes  that,  no  matter  what  employ- 
ment or  pursuit  a  man  may  follow,  he  can  either  exchange  all  its 
products  for  whatever  he  may  want  on  fair  terms,  or  can  sell 
them  for  money  at  fair  prices,  and  with  the  price  of  a  portion  of 
them,  purchase  whatever  he  may  have  occasion  for.  The  truth 
of  the  maxim  depends  on  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  if 
ihey  are  false  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  maxim  is  false  also. 
£very  man  who  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States,  knows  that  the  markets  for  almost  everything  pro- 
duced in  the  nation,  are  generally  surfeited  ;  and  that  it  is  much 
easier,  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  country,  to  pro- 
duce, than  it  is  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  collect  the  pay.  All 
that  we  want  in  this  country,  to  stimulate  industry  and  increase 
production  to  almost  any  extent,  are  regular  markets  at  fair 
prioes,  and  sure  pay.  The  principal  products  of  many  of  the  in- 
terior districts  of  we  Western  ana  South-western  States,  are  In- 
dian corn,  pork  and  cattle.  The  com  crop  is  so  superabundant 
in  those  districts,  that  it  will  scarcely  sell  at  all  for  money,  or  for 
over  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  and  pork  and  cattle  are 
equally  cheap.  See  Chapter  Zll.,  Sections  33  and  37.  In  such 
districts  the  people  cannot  pay  for  many  foreign  goods,  but  must 
clothe  themselves  coarsely,  and  have  but  few  comforts,  except 
what  they  produce  themselves  ;  simply  because  their  markets  are 
too  limited,  and  not  equal  to  their  products. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  persons  who  have  no  means 
of  payment,  that  foreign  products  are  nominally  cheap.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland,  that 
British  goods  are  nominally  cheap,  when  they  are  idle  half  of  the 
time  for  want  of  employment,  and  have  scarcely  any  means  of 
payment  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  no  difference  to  buyers 
generally,  how  high  the  nominal  prices  of  domestic  goods  which 
they  need  may  be,  provided  they  have  a  plenty  (^  employment^ 
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and  can  exchange  their  labor,  or  the  prodnots  of  their  labor,  fbr 
them,  at  prices  equally  high.  The  tme  test  of  cost  to  the  eon- 
Bumer  is,  not  the  nominal  price,  bnt  the  comparatiye  ease  or  dif- 
ficulty of  payment 

The  principal  reason  why  one  nation  can  manufacture  cheaper 
than  another,  is  not  so  much  owing  to  natural  adyanta|i:es  and  re- 
sources, as  to  those  which  are  acquired.  It  is  owing  to  inventions, 
improvements  in  mechanical  science,  more  perfect  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, greater  skill  and  experience,  and  greater  focilities  for 
transportation.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  adapted  by 
nature  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  to  adopt  snch. 
a  policy  as  to  acquire  these  advantages ;  and  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  effected  is,  to  secure  the  domestic  market,  as  a 
field  of  employment  to  the  doipestic  laborer  and  producer,  and  to 
diversify  employments  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people.* 
Commerce  in  domestic  products  is  substantially,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  a  mere  exchange  of  products  ;  and  every  man  who  con- 
sumes domestic  manufactures,  pays  for  them  in  the  products  of  his 
own  industry.  Those  things  are  really  the  cheapest  to  the  con- 
sumer, which  he  can  pay  for  the  easiest,  no  matter  what  their  no- 
minal price  may  be  ;  and,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  taking  a 
long  series  of  years  into  consideration,  those  articles  are  generally 
the  cheapest,  which  are  produced  by  domestic  industry. 

That  part  of  the  maxitai — that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every 
individual  to  buy  foreign  goods  when  he  can  buy  them  with 
money  nominally  cheaper  than  domestic  goods,  is  not  tme  as  a 
general  rule.  It  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  importers, 
dealers  in  foreign  goods,  and  persons  living  on  their  money,  on 
the  interest  of  loans,  and  the  income  of  stocks,  without  labor  or 
business,  and  who  receive  no  benefit  from  an  increase  of  the  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

4t}i.  On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  maxims 
numbered  4  and  5,  I  shall  examine  them  together.  There  ia 
some  truth  in  maxim  4,  mixed  up  with  much  sophistry,  bat 
in  number  5  there  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions. 

The  amount  of  productive  industry  in  a  country,  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  its  products,  is  one  thing,  while  its  value  is  a  very 
different  thing.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  which  Adam 
Smith  and  his  disciples  have  entirely  overlooked.  Perhaps  th^re 
is  no  very  great  difference  between  the  amount  of  productive  in- 
dustry in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  the  difference  in  value  is  nearly  one  half.     There 

*  See  on  this  point  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIII.,  and  Sections  8, 9, 10, 11  and 
12  of  Chapter  Vl. 
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18  very  little  difference  also  in  the  amount  of  industry,  between 
the  manufaotoring  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fine  agricultural  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  on  the  other ;  and  jet  the  products  of  the  former  are 
more  than  twice  as  valuable,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as 
those  of  the  latter. 

Capital  and  labor  eokplojed  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts  of  almost  any  description,  produce  twice  as  much 
value  as  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agri- 
culture.* This  being  the  case,  it  requires  but  a  grain  of  common 
sense  to  perceive  that  any  regulation  of  commerce,  which  tends 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  a  less  to  a  more  profitable 
employment,  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  a  country,  and  to  enhance  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  When  the  facts  are  properly  presented,  this 
conclusion  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
The  assumptions  contained  in  maxim  five  are,  therefore,  false, 
entirely  false,  and  do  not  embrace  a  single  shadow  of  truth.  Our 
tariff  laws  do  tend  to  encourage  mining  and  manufactures,  and 
to  divert  capital  and  industry  from  agriculture  to  those  employ- 
ments. That  they  do  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country,  has  been  generally  believed 
by  our  sensible  and  practical  men,  though  very  few  have  been 
able  to  understand  fully,  and  to  explain  clearly,  the  reasons  of 
their  belief,  and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  fidse  assumptions 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

The  number  of  laborers  which  may  be  employed  in  a  nation 
depends  on  the  field  of  employment,  and  on  the  immaterial  capi- 
tal— that  is,  on  the  science,  knowledge  and  experience,  and  skill 
of  the  people  ;  and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  capital  accu- 
mulated, and  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital,  as  is 
alleged  in  maxim  four.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  improved  tools,  and  an  increased  amount  of  capital, 
is  to  enable  a  given  number  of  laborers  to  do  more,  and  to  bring 
to  market  an  increased  quantity  of  products  ;  and  if  the  market 
is  limited,  the  producers  employ  only  so  many  laborers  as  are 
necessary  to  produce  sufficient  products  to  supply  the  market,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  an  increased  amount  of  capital 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  thrown  out  of  employment  a  por- 
tion of  the  laborers  previously  employed.  British  machinery  has 
not  only  stopped  many  factories,  forges,  rolling  mills,  and  shops 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  stopped  the  domestic  wheeb  and 
looms  also,  and  it  has  had  a  much  greater  and  more  depressing 

•  See  on  this  subject,  sections  16, 17,  and  18  of  the  Ia«t  chapter. 
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influence  in  Ireland,  in  Britbb  India,  and  all  the  British  pro- 
Tinoes. 

A  given  number  of  laborers  may  accomplish  more  with  a  suffi-i 
oient  amount  of  capital  and  the  best  of  tools,  to  keep  theni  all 
at  work  to  the  best  advantage,  than  they  can  with  poor  tools  and 
half  as  much  capital  as  would  be  useful  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  as  implied  in  the  maxim,  that  the  industry  of  a  people  may 
be  increased  indefinitely  by  an  increase  of  capital.  The  amount 
of  capital,  as  well  as  the  number  of  laborers  which  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  depends  on,  and  is  limited  by,  the  field  of  em- 
ployment. The  people  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain  long  since 
accumulated  more  wealth  and  capital,  than  could  be  productively 
employed  at  home  as  capital. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have  not'  capital  enough 
in  this  country  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  advantageously; 
that  the  proper  time  has  not  come  yet ;  that  while  we  have  large 
quantities  of  rich  uncultivated  lands,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
and  advantageous  for  our  people  to  devote  themselves  principally 
to  agriculture  ;  that  we  should  wait  until  capital  and  laborers  be^- 
come  more  abundant ;  and  that  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
manufactures  will  grow  up  of  themselves,  and  without  the  aid  of 
protective  duties. 

All  these  positions  are  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions.  First : 
The  average  amount  of  capital  to  each  person  in  each  of  our  old 
free  States,  was  greater,  even  in  1840,  than  it  was  in  England  in 
1770,  and  much  greater  than  it  was  in  England  in  the  year  1700; 
secondly,  it  is  not  true  that  the  culture  of  new  land  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  mining  and  manufactures.  On  the  contrarv,  the 
latter  are  in  genersJ  twice  as  profitable  as  the  former ;  thirdly, 
capital  never  did,  and  never, can,  become  abundant  in  an  agricid- 
tural  country  without  manufactures,  for  the  plain  reason,  that 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  countries  without  manufacturing  indus- 
try, are  not  sufficiently  productive  to  admit  of  much  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  is  not  true  that  manufactures 
ever  will  grow  up  of  themselves  without  exertion,  and  without 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land was  as  dense  three  centuries  since,  as  that  of  the  State  of 
^ew  York  is  now,  and  yet  the  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
try of  the  kingdom  was  very  trifling,  and  scarcely  worth  naming. 
It  has  all  grown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  mostly 
daring  the  last  eighty  years. 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  do  not  in  general  re- 
quire as  much  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  as  farming.     The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agri- 
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oultnre  in  the  United  States,  including  the  value  of  farming 
land,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  as  it  is  in  mining  and  manufactures  The 
farming  capital  alone,  over  and  above  the  value  of  lands  in  Great 
Britain,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
amount  and  value  of  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
shown  in  Chapter  III.  that  mining  and  the  mechanic  arts  precede 
agriculture  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  no  want  of 
material  capital  in  the  United  States  for  manufacturing  purposes ; 
all  that  is  wanted  is,  to  have  capital  diverted  into  the  proper 
channels — an  increase  of  skilful  workmen,  and  our  markets  bet- 
ter secured  to  our  own  citizens.  We  have  now  more  capital  in- 
vested in  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  machinery, 
than  is  fuUy  employed ;  and  many  of  them  arc  standing  still,  be* 
cause  our  markets  are  surfeited  with  British  iron  and  manufac- 
tures to  such  an  extent,  that  the  products  of  our  own  citizens 
'  cannot  find  markets,  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  the 
high  prices  demanded  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  continue 
their  business. 

The  capital  of  England  was  small  until  after  the  civil  wars  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell ;  though  nearly  six  centuries  had  elapsed 
between  the  Norman  conquest  and  that  period,  the  capital,  as  well 
as  the  population,  continued  small,  and  increased  very  slowly ;  the 
increased  continued  te  be  slow  as  long  as  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country  was  mostly  confined  to  agriculture  ;  but  since  it 
began  to  be  diverted  into  mining  and  manufactures,  about  the 
year  1770,  productive  industry,  capital,  wealth  in  houses,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  and  population,  have  all  increased  with  railroad  speed. 
It  is  impossible  to  accumulate  capital  very  rapidly,  while  the  in- 
come of  a  people  remains  small.  Small  incomes  are  nearly  all 
consumed.  The  only  practical  mode  for  our  new  States,  and 
some  of  the  old  agricultural  States  to  increase  their  capital  and 
wealth  rapidly,  is  to  divert  a  part  of  their  industry  and  capital 
into  mining  and  manufactures,  and  thereby  increase  their  earn- 
ings. Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  will  have  a  large  surplus 
annually,  which  may  be  put  into  capital,  dwelling-houses,  and 
other  property. 

The  subject  of  numbers  six  and  seven,  is  thoroughly  examined 
in  Chapter  XII.  on  prices,  and  their  false  assumptions  clearly 
pointed  out.  The  price  of  commodities,  of  labor,  of  land,  the 
rent  of  land,  and  interests  or  profits  of  capital,  are  all  governed  by 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in 
the  market.  The  demand  for  most  things  depends  not  only  on 
the  actual  wants  of  a  community,  but  also  on  their  ability  to  pay 
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for  ihem.  The  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  community  has,  therefore, 
a  great  influence  on  prices. 

8th.  The  facts  assumed  in  maxim  number  8,  are  clearly 
proven  to  be  untiue,  by  the  records  of  British  commerce.  The 
hctB  are  collected  in  Chapter  XII.,  sections  26  to  30,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  So  far  from  the  fact  assumed  being  true, 
it  is  shown  in  the  sections  referred  to,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  improvements  in  machinery  between  the  years  1750  and 
1815,  prices  were  much  higher  at  the  latter,  than  they  were  at 
the  former  period  ;  that  the -increased  demand,  not  only  neutral- 
ized the  tendency  of  machinery  to  reduce  prices,  but  actually 
raised  them  ;  and  that  nothing  reduced  them  but  the  tarifis  of 
the  United  States,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe ; 
which  built  up  manufactures  in  those  countries ;  increased  the 
supply  of  goods ;  diminished  the  demand  for  British  goods  ;  com- 
pelled the  British  producers  to  pay  the  foreign  duty,  or  reduce 
their  prices  to  the  amount  of  it ;  and  also  to  make  a  further  re- 
duction of  prices,  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  markets, 
against  their  new  competitors.  The  advocates  of  free-trade  over- 
look,  and  seem  blind  to  the  fact,  that  an  increased  production  in 
this  country  tends  to  reduce  prices. 

9th.  The  facts  collected  in  sections  26  to  30  of  Chapter  XII., 
also  prove  that  every  word  of  maxim  numbered  9  is  untrue,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence — That  high 
duties  do  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of  the  goods  on  which 
they  are  levied,  is  true  ;  they  do  not,  however,  often  do  it  by 
raising  prices  of  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  do- 
mestic products ;  but,  first,  by  compelling  the  producer  to  pay 
the  duties,  or  rather  to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  of  prioe  as  to 
be  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent,  to  the  duties,  whereby  they 
diminieh  his  profits,  and  lessen  the  object  or  motive  to  send  his 
products  into  the  country.  Secondly,  they  tend  to  encourage  and 
increase  domestic  manufactures,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  foreign  products. 

In  some  eases,  where  the  domestic  competition  is  small,  the 
price  is  at  first  raised,  but  falls  agaiu  as  soon  as  the  protection  of 
the  market  to  the  home  producer  has  invited  sufficient  capital 
and  labor  into  that  department  of  industry,  to  aid  very  materially 
in  supplying  the  market.  To  avoid  an  immediate  rise  of  prices 
on  raising  toe  duties,  they  should  be  increased  gradually  for  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  so  as  to  iocrease  the  domestic  oompe- 
tition,  before  the  highest  scale  of  duties  takes  efiect.  For  in- 
stance, if  duties  are  put  on  any  article  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
the  first  year,  put  them  at  33}  per  cent,  the  second,  40  per  cent 
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tbe  third,  and  50  per  cent,  the  fourth  year,  and  still  higher  the 
fifth  jear^  if  necessary.  All  duties  should  he  specific,  in  order  to 
prevent  evasions  and  frauds.  When  duties  are  laid  on  articles 
which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  products  (as 
on  tea  and  coffee),  the  usual  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  ;  unless  the  duties  are  so 
high  as  to  lessen  the  consumption,  or  some  other  article  is  intro- 
duced as  a  suhstitute.  In  either  of  those  cases,  the  demand  be- 
ing lessened,  it  often  happens  that  the  rise  in  price  is  not  half 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty — and  the  practical  effect  is,  to 
make  the  producer  pay  part  of  the  duty,  and  the  consumer  a 
part.  These  fluctuations  in  price  are  governed  by  the  great  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  as  explained  in  sections  3  to  6  of  Chapter 
XII.  The  effect  of  demand  and  supply  on  price,  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  have  never  seemed  to  understand. 

10th.  The  first  part  of  maxim  number  10,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
By  reason  of  Oreat  Britain  having  taken  the  advance  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  having  had 
practical  wisdom  enough  to  protect  their  own  markets  (which 
we  have  not)  ;  having  accumulated  large  capitals,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery,  by  means  of  great  profits  when 
goods  were  high  ;  having  instructed  and  produced  great  numbers 
of  skilful  workmen ;  and  having  a  dense  population,  who  must 
starve  or  work  at  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  capitalists  can  produce  many  articles  at  a 
money  price  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  produced  at  present  in  the  United  States.  But  all  these  ad- 
vantages, except  the  last,  can  soon  be  acquired  in  this  country, 
if  the  domestic  market  can  be  secured  to  the  home  laborer  and 
producer. 

The  conclusion,  however,  drawn  in  the  maxim,  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  does  not  tend  to  reduce  prices,  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion, as  is  shown  in  answer  to  maxim  number  9.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that,  because  the  people  of  G-reat  Britain  can  produce  at 
a  money  price  cheaper  toan  we  can,  that  they  will  do  so ;  when 
the  demand  for  their  products  is  such,  for  want  of  competition, 
as  to  raise  the  market  price  above  the  standard  yielding  fair  pro- 
fits to  capitalists,  and  fair  wages  to  the  laborer.  Whenever  the 
generosity  of  British  manufacturers  shall  induce  them  to  sell 
their  products  for  a  profit  equal  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  capital  invested,  when  the  demand  is  such  that  they  might 
realise  twenty-five  per  cent.,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  conclu- 
sion of  maxim  number  ten  will  be  true.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  for  either  wages,  profits  or  prices ;  all  are  gov- 
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erned  by  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  every  man  aelfs 
bis  prodacts,  as  a  general  rale,  at  the  bigbest  prices  tbe  market 
will  command.*  Britisb  manufacturers,  Hke  all  otber  olasses  of 
men,  are  selfish  beings  ;  and  what  prices  they  can  afibrd  to  sell 
for,  and  what  they  will  sell  for,  are  very  different  things.  We 
have  had  many  specimens  of  their  throwing  the  surplus  of  thdr 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron  into  our  markets,  when 
they  were  fully  supplied,  and  selling  them  at  cost,  in  order  to  de- 
press prices,  ruin  our  manufacturers,  and  drive  them  out  of  tbe 
market,  to  enable  them  to  monopoliie  our  markets  again.  But 
we  have  bad  no  instance  of  their  selling  their  goods  at  cost,  or  at 
very  low  prices,  when  tbe  supply  in  the  market  was  deficient,  and 
they  had  no  motive  to  do  so  out  generosity. 

1 1th.  Maxim  number  11  assumes  that  a  protective  tariff  to  aid 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  our  own  industry,  must  neceasa* 
rily  be  useless,  if  we  can  manufacture  at  as  low  a  money  price  as 
the  Britisb  and  French  can  manufacture  for  us ;  and  hurtful,  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  as  low  as  their  goods  can  be  imported. 
Both  of  these  assumptions  or  conclusions  are  &Ilacious  and  &l8e. 

As  to  the  first  assumption,  that  it  is  or  would  be  useless,  if  we 
could  manufacture  as  cheap  as  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  wages  reduced  so  low  in  this  country, 
that  we  could  compete  successfully  in  our  own  markets,  though 
not  in  theirs,  with  the  Britisb  manufacturer.  It  has  been  shown 
that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources,  and  might,  in  a  few 
years,  by  converting  her  accumulations  of  capital  into  manufac- 
tures, have  the  physical  capacity,  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool, 
iron  and  hardware,  for  the  whole  civilised  world,  if  she  could 
only  command  their  markets.  At  tbe  present  reduced  prices, 
the  income,  over  and^above  materials,  fropi  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  forges,  iron  mills,  and  Victories  of  Great  Britain, 
amounts  to  about  $400  per  annum  to  each  person  employed. 
Such  being  the  case,  tbe  profits  of  manufacturing  being  so  great, 
if  tbe  doors  of  free  trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  nations  cf 
the  earth,  the  British  manufacturers  would  force  their  goods  into 
every  market,  in  order  to  make  all  the  profits  in  th  eir  power ; 
and  tbe  result  would  be,  that  they  would  divide  our  market  with 
our  manufacturers,  and  thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  manufiio- 
fareB  in  this  country,  disperse  our  people,  confine  them  to  tbe 
less  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture,  keep  us  embarrassed  with 
debt  to  them,  drain  us  of  specie  to  pay  tbe  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  cripple  our  banking  institutions,  lessen  tbe  industry, 
and  paralyse  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  country. 

*  See  on  this  point  Sections  3  to  6,  and    SectionQl  of  Chapter  XXL 
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As  I  hftve  Bud  l)efore,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  so  in- 
telligent, active  and  industrious  a  people  as  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  can  produce ;  but  whiU  can  they  sell 
at  good  prices  amd  get  their  pay  for  ?  Great  Britain  has  the  na* 
tural  resources,  and  could  soon  acquire  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture for  the  world.  The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
for  mining  and  manufacturing  are,  perhaps,  still  greater  ;  and 
thej  have  also  a  territory  sufficiently  large  and  fertile  to  supply 
proyisions  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  million£.  The 
friends  of  free  trade  say  we  may  better  confine  ourselves  mostly 
to  agriculture,  and  depend  on  selling  our  agricultural  products  to 
pay  for  our  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  £lc.  But  we  already  pro- 
duce more  than  we  can  sell,  and  four  years  out  of  five  not  only 
our  own,  but  all  foreign  markets  are  surfeited  with  agricultural 
products  of  almost  every  description.  It  is  folly  to  produce 
what  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  sell.  The  supposition  is,  that 
ioageif  may  be  reduced  so  low  in  this  cowniryy  that  our  fnafwfac- 
tures  may  compete  wUh  British  manufactures  in  our  own  markets, 
and  not  in  t/U  markets  of  Cheat  Britain^  or  in  those  of  any  of 
the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  result  would  be,* 
that  we  never  should  or  could  compete  with  them  in  their  mar- 
kets. We  should  be  giving  them  permanently,  perhaps,  half  of 
our  markets  for  manufactures,  and  get  in  return  a  partial  market 
for  our  grain  and  pork,  beef,  £lc.,  about  one  year  in  five.  In 
this  mode  we  should  and  do  employ  foreign  laborers  in  preference 
to  our  own,  and  thereby  deprive  our  citiiens  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  lessen  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

As  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  wheat  land  of  the  United 
States  is  mostly  occupied ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  none  to  export,  unless,  like  the  Irish,  free  trade 
makes  us  so  poor,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  living 
on  coarse  grains,  and  selling  our  wheat  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Biita  n  and  France,  to  pay  for  our  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. We  are  giving  away  our  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  most  profitable  employments  of  life  ;  confining  ourselves 
mostly  to  agriculture,  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  departments 
of  human  industry  ;  making  ourselves  dependent  on  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  keeping  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  debt  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  thus  preventing  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  our 
own  country  for  want  of  markets  sufficiently  extensive  and 
stable  ;  and  depriving  our  agriculturists  of  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  secure  market  for  their  products  at  home,  without 
giving  them  a  foreign  market  of  any  stability,  or  much  extent 
and  value. 
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Tlie  merohant  wants  costomen  who  are  able  to  pay,  the  law- 
yer wants  clients,  the  doctor  patients,  the  mannfaetnrer  wants 
ccmsamers  of  his  goods,  the  laborer  wants  an  employer,  and  the 
farmer  is  equally  in  want  of  oonsnmers  of  his  produce,  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  them.  A  market  for  their  labor,  or  the  prodncts 
of  their  htbor,  is  equally  necessary  for  all  classes  of  men,  and  all 
departments  of  industry  and  business ;  without  which  industry 
languishes,  and  man  becomes  indolent ;  he  soon  becomes  poor  also, 
for  want  of  income.  This  truth  was  well  expressed  by  Silas 
Wright,  late  Governor  of  New-York,  in  the  a^nioultural  address 
written  just  before  his  death.  He  says :  ^^  The  active  stimulus 
which  urges  all  forward^  excites  industrf^  awakens  ingenmtff^  and 
brings  out  inventioUy  is  the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  market  for 
the  productions  of  their  labor.  The  farmer  produces  to  sell  ;  the 
merchant  purchases  to  sell;  and  the  manufacturer  fahricaies  to 
seU.'' 

A  steady  aod  eztensiye  foreign  market  for  yegetables,  and  moet 
kinds  of  breadstu£b  and  provisions,  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  and 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodities  themselves.  The  prin- 
cipal market  for  food  of  most  kinds,  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  a  domestic  one  ;  and  if  we  give  away  our  market  for  mana- 
fiiotures,  aud  thus  prevent  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  o«r 
own  country,  the  farmers  of  our  Western  States  must  remain  des- 
titute of  good  markets ;  and  the  income  of  the  West  must  con- 
tinue as  it  is  now,  from  $36  to  $45  to  each  person  per  annum, 
while  the  income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  our  mana- 
faoturing  States,  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great.  But  if  we 
secure  our  domestic  markets  to  our  own  laborers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  thus  build  up  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing 
interest  in  this  country,  we  shall  hereby  improve,  increase,  and, 
in  fact,  create  domestic  markets  for  our  farmers ;  we  shall  also 
soon  have  a  division  of  employments  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  the  people  ;  shall  produce  almost  everything  that  we  need,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  we  want ;  and  shall  produce  nothing  in  greater 
quantities  than  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  market  de- 
mands ;  and  all  our  wants  wiU  be  well  supplied.  In  this  mode, 
and  in  no  other,  the  splendid  conception  of  Adam  Smith  may  be 
realized,  as  stated  in  Section  5  of  Chapter  XII. 

Nor  is  it  a  fair  conclusion,  that  duties  imposed  on  imports  are 
useless  to  the  domestic  producer  and  laborer,  unless  they  raise, 
or  keep  up  prices.  They  aid  in  securing  the  domestic  n^arket  to 
domestic  producers,  and  thereby  tend  to  give  them  full  employ- 
ment. The  laws  of  all  the  States  prescribe  the  fees  of  ^herift, 
clerks  of  courts,  and  many  other  officers,  and  in  many  of  the 
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Stales,  the  fees  of  attorneys  are  prefioribed  by  law.  Does  it  not 
make  a  differenee  to  sheriffs  and  clerks,  whether  there  are  fifty  or 
five  hundred  salts  per  year,  commenced  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties ?  Let  us  suppose  attorneys'  fees  fixed  by  law  at  an  average  of 
twenty  dollars  for  each  suit ;  would  it  not  make  a  difference  with 
a  lawyer,  whether  he  got  at  that  price,  twenty  or  two  hundred 
suits  per  year  to  attend  to  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  hotel-keeper  with  a  house,  furni- 
ture, servants,  and  accommodations  for  an  hundred  persons. 
Does  it  not  make  a  difierenoe  with  him,  whether  he  has  daily  an 
hundred  guests,  or  an  average  of  only  thirty  or  forty  at  the  same 
price  per  day }  Again,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  iron  mill,  capa- 
ble of  making  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Does  it  not 
make  a  difference  iu  the  amount  of  profits  realised  by  the  owners, 
and  in  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the  workmen,  whether 
they  make  and  sell  ten  thousand  tons  annually,  or  can  sell,  and, 
therelbre,  make  only  five  thousand  tons  at  the  same  prices  ? 

All  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  maxim,  is  to 
•zhibit  its  practical  i^^plication. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  branch  of  maxim  1 1  ;  that  if 
we  cannot  manufacture  in  this  country  for  as  low  a  price  in 
money  as  goods  can  be  imported,  all  tariff  laws  to  restrict  impor- 
tation must  generally  be  hurtful.  In  the  first  place  a  tariff  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports  affords  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of 
oollecting  revenue  to  support  the  Government.  Secondly,  it  aids 
in  securing  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  laborer  and  manu- 
fiusturer,  and  thereby  stimulates  industry,  and  increases  the  ag- 
gregate incomes  of  tiie  country.  Thirdly,  by  increasing  domestic 
manufactures,  it  renders  a  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  diminishes  the  impor- 
tation of  many  kinds  of  goods.  And,  fourthly,  it  lessens  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  luxuries.  By  these  means,  it  prevents  a 
balance  of  trade  against  the  country.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
a  people  to  have  goods  offered  to  them  cheap,  if  they  have  no 
means  of  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  but  little  impor- 
tance ho\7  high  prices  we  pay  for  goods,  provided  we  can  pay  for 
them  in  the  produota  of  our  own  labor  at  prices  equally  high.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  high  prices  of  the  products  in  which  payment 
is  made,  balances  the  nominally  high  prices  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased ;  so  that  we  really  buy  them  on  fair  terms. 

Money  is  an  instrument,  and  a  necessary  instrument  of  domes- 
tic commerce ;  and  as  Silas  Wright  well  expressed  it,  ^^  the  far^ 
mer  produces  to  sell;  the  merchant  purchases  to  sell ;  and  the  man- 
ufacturer  fabricates  to  sell^  Commerce  is  the  great  stimulant 
to  industry  ;  and  as  domestic  commerce  cannot  be  conveniently 
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oarried  on  witbont  money,  the  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  ibe 
balance  of  trade  which  may  be  against  ns,  tends  to  paralyie  and 
diminish  the  industry  of  the  country.  Money  being  fixed  capita), 
and  one  of  the  main-springs  of  industry,  whatever  regulations  of 
commerce  tend  to  retain  it  in  the  country,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  useful,  and  cannot  be  hurtful,  as  assumed  in  the  maxim. 

12.  In  all  commercial  transactions,  it  is  most  true,  that  each 
party  obtains  what  he  desires  (for  the  time  being  at  least),  more 
than  what  he  parts  with  ;  but  that  the  things  exchanged  are  al- 
ways of  equal  value,  and  the  exchange  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
though  generally  true,  is  not  always  so ;  the  maxim  is,  therefore, 
untrue,  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  the  advo- 
oates  of  free  trade.  Take,  for  instance,  distilled  liquors  and  wines 
purchased  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.  However  wealthy  the  im- 
porter and  vender  may  grow  by  importing  and  vending  them,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  any  good  eflect,  or  be  of  any 
rexd  value  to  the  consumer,  unless  they  are  used  in  small  quanti* 
ties  as  a  medicine,  in  particular  conditions  of  the  system.  If 
they  are  used  as  a  common  beverage,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
produce  much  efiect,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  they 
weaken  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  olunt  the  conscience 
and  moral  sense,  and  injure  the  health.  Take  any  foreign  lux- 
ury, such  as  silks,  satins,  fine  cloths,  pictures  and  jeweliy,  fine 
furniture,  fine  carriages  and  equipages ;  though  they  may  be 
sold  at  fair  prices,  yet,  whenever  they  are  purchased  by  indivi- 
duals not  able  to  pay  for  and  enjoy  them,  the  purchaser  is  not 
benefited,  but  is  actually  injured  by  the  purchase,  and  often 
ruined  by  it.  Industry  and  frugality  is  the  road  to  competence 
and  wealth  ;  while  extravagance  is  the  broad  way  which  leadeth 
to  poverty  and  ruin.  Every  man  should  confine  his  consumption 
to  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  life  ;  and  commerce  of  every 
description,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  should  be  adapted  and 
confined  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  consumer ; 
and  whenever  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  just  as  profitable  to  the 
community  for  men  to  jockey  horses,  or  for  boys  to  swap  jackets 
and  penknives,  as  it  is  for  merchants  to  sell  goods.  If  either  party 
gains,  what  A  gains,  B  loses,  and  the  time  of  both  parties  is  lost 
to  the  community. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  man  should  sell  the  tools  and  instruments 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  tools,  &c., 
constitute  his  capital ;  he  should  not  sell  his  capital,  but  only  the 
annual  products  of  his  industry.  Money  has  been  shown  to  con- 
stitute tools  of  commerce ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  retained  in 
the  country  to  carry  on  domestic  commerce,  and  should  not  be 
sold  to  be  exported  as  an  article  of   foreign  commerce.     It  is 
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ftbont  as  rational  for  a  blaoksmith  to  sell  his  anvil  and  bellows,  a 
carpenter  his  broadaze  and  angers,  or  a  shoemaker  to  sell  his 
awls,  as  it  18  for  a  commnnity  not  producing  the  precious  metals, 
to  export  and  sell  their  coin,  the  tools  of  their  commerce,  to  pay 
for  articles  of  food,  dress,  or  any  other  species  of  consumption. 

If  a  man  lives  in  idleness,  and  pays  out  his  money  for  food, 
fuel  and  clothing,  which  he  might  produce,  or  make  himself, 
though  he  may  purchase  at  fair  prices,  yet  he  is  made  poorer  by 
the  purchase.  The  same  rule  applies  to  nations.  Labor  is  the 
real  source  of  wealth.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  can  grow 
rich  only  by  producing  more  than  they  consume.  If  they  import 
large  amounts  of  the  products  of  other  nations,  and  consume 
more  in  value  than  they  produce,  no  matter  how  cheap  they  may 
purchase,  they  must  necessarily  consume  their  substance,  and 
grow  poor.  The  seller  only  and  the  foreign  producer,  are  bene- 
fited in  such  cases,  while  the  buyer  and  consumer  are  injured. 
The  maxim  is,  therefore,  false. 

13  and  14.  As  these  maxims  cover  partially  the  same 
ground,  I  shall  consider  them  together.  If  all  commerce  con- 
asted  only  of  a  barter  of  commodities,  without  any  coin  to  adjust 
and  pay  baluices,  and  no  debts  were  contracted,  these  maxims 
would  be  true.  But  as  the  supposition  is  false,  the  maxims  are 
in  the  main  false  also.  Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  specie 
is  constantly  expoited  by  countries  not  producing  it,  to  pay  the 
balances  of  trade  against  them.*  Even  ^e  commercial  credit  of 
Great  Britain  was  shaken,  and  almost  destroyed,  by  reason  of 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847,  caused  by  the 
excessive  importation  of  breadstuffii  and  provisions,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  free  trade  in  grain. 

It  has  been  shownf  that  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world  beside,  are  indebted  largely 
to  Great  Britain ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  equal  to 
nearly  one-fourth  part  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain  has  refused  to  buy  or  take 
the  products  of  other  coufttrieSy  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  goods  she  has  sold  to  them  ;  and  yet  this  refusal  has  not  pre- 
vented her  from  surfeiting  their  markets  with  her  manufactures, 
and  involving  them  in  debt ;  and  she  would  have  involved  them 
still  more  in  debt,  if  their  embarrassments  and  poverty  had  not 
admonished  her,  that  it  was  prudent  to  withhold  farther  credits. 
These  maxims  are,  therefore,  mostly  false,  though  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  last  clause  of  maxim  numbered  14.  Great  Britain 
seldom  takes  the  productions  of  her  colonies,  and  of  agricultural 

«  See  Sections  3  and  12  of  Chapter  XIII. 
t  See  Section  6  of  Chapter  XIV. 
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nations  lying  in  eold  olimates,  to  an  amount  snffiment  to  paj  for 
the  mannfactareB  she  sells  them  ;  but  she  drains  them  annimUy 
of  specie  to  pay  part  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  them,  aod 
involyes  them  in  debt  beside.  The  resnlt  is,  she  absorbs  aU  their 
income  which  she  can  get,  keeps  them  poor,  prevents  them  from 
manufacturing  for  themselyes,  and  also  depriyes  them  of  the 
power  to  take  and  pay  for  her  productions,  to  the  full  eztoit 
which  their  necessities  seem  to  require.  This  has  been  the  foal 
effect  of  her  trade  with  Ireland,  with  the  Ganadas,  and  tiie  other 
British  provinces  of  North  America,  and  also  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  such  has  also  been  the  effect  of  her  trade  with  India, 
and  with  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  foreign  import! 
into  the  United  States  during  the  three  fiscal  years  after  the  war, 
ending  September  30,  1815, 1816,  and  1817,  amounted  to  $337,- 
000,000.  These  heavy  imports  involved  the  country  in  debt,  para- 
lysed its  industry,  and  ruined  many  of  the  manu&oturers,  embar- 
rassed all  of  them,  and  disabled  the  people  to  pay  for  many  foreign 
goods ;  so  that  the  imports  during  the  following  three  years  of  1818, 
1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to  only  about  $171,000,000.  After 
the  country  recovered  from  its  embarrassments  under  the  tariff 
acts  of  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  and  became  able  to  pay,  the  im- 
ports became  large  under  the  compromise  act — averaging,  during 
the  fiye  years  from  1835  to  1839,  mdufiive,  about  $150,000,000 
annually.  The  same  results  -followed  ;  the  people  became  em- 
barrassed, and  the  imports  sunk  during  the  next  three  years, 
1840,  1841  and  1842,  to  an  average  of  less  than  $112,000,000 
per  annum.  We  may  expect  the  same  results  to  follow  the  large 
importations  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

Those  maxims  assume  what  is  freauently  asserted,  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  in  accoraance  with,  and  regulated 
by,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  they  tend  to  check  and  prevent  ex- 
cesses, and  to  cure  the  evils  which  they  produce.  The  evils  of 
free  trade  and  of  excessive  imports,  do  tend  to  check  themselvea 
by  alarming  creditors,  and  destroying  the  credit  of  the  debtor  na- 
tion ;  but  they  never  tend  to  repair  the  injuries  ihey  produoe. 
When  a  patient  is  prostrated  by  fever,  the  vigor  of  his  constita- 
tion  may  be  sufficient  to  stand  the  shock,  and  the  curadve 
powers  of  nature  may  restore  him  after  the  fever  has  run  its 
course.  So  with  countries  like  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies 
and  provinces — constantly  depleted  by  free  trade  and  excessive 
imports,  which  paralyze  their  industry — or,  like  the  United 
States,  often  depleted,  and  occasionally  convulsed  by  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  The  people,  by  means  of  industry  and  a  sys- 
tem of  frugality,  forced  upon  them  by  their  circumstances,  are 
enabled  to  live  under,  and   bear   the  burthens  imposed   upon 
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them ;  but  it  would  be  as  ntioiial  to  say  in  the  case  of  tbe  pa- 
tient, that  the  fever  eared  itself,  as  it  is  to  say  that  free  trade 
and  excessive  imports  cure,  or  repair  the  evils  they  produce. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shonld  be 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  like  a  band  of  brothers ; 
that  pbiknthropy  and  the  principles  of  liberty  require  us  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  to  import  without  restrio- 
lion,  and  consume  the  products  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  We 
open  our  doors  to  immigrants,  receive  and  treat  them  as  citizens, 
employ  them,  and  consume  the  products  of  their  industry,  when 
they  come  and  reside  in  our  country,  and  take  our  products  in 
payment ;  but  neither  justice,  charity  nor  liberality,  requires  us 
to  consume  their  products,  while  they  remain  in  Europe,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  our  own  country. 

15.  Maxim  number  15  is  partly  true,  and  partly  fidse.  It  is 
not  true,  that  imports  are  necessarily  paid  for  with  domestic  pro- 
ducts, whereby  domestic  industry  is  increased;  they  are  some* 
times  paid  for  in  coin,  sometimes  in  bills  of  exchange  on  other 
countries,  drawn  for  the  proceeds  of  products  sold  to  them — 
sometimes  in  national,  State,  city,  or  corporate  bonds,  and  some- 
times a  mercantile  debt  is  accumulated. 

Foreign  products  are,  to  be  sure,  mosUy  paid  for  with  domestic 

Sroducts ;  foreign  commerce  does,  therefore,  give  employment  to 
omestio  industiy  so  fitr  as  it  opens  a  foreign  market  for  domestic 
products,  and  transports  them  to  it.  Suppose  it  to  open  a  foreign 
market  for  domestic  products  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  all  the  proceeds  of  which  are  paid  for  in  products  which 
do  not  come  in  competition  with  domestio  products.  In  that 
case,  domestic  industry  is  increased  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ten 
millions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  proceeds  of  such  exports 
are  imported  in  products  which  come  in  competition  with 
domestio  products,  and  which  might  be  produced  at  home,  then 
there  is  no  increase  of  industry  by  reason  of  it ;  the  only  effect 
being  to  turn  domestio  industry  into  a  difierent  channel.  If  half 
the  proceeds  are  imported  in  products  which  do  not  come  in 
competition  with  domestic  products,  and  the  other  half  in  those 
that  do  supersede  so  much  in  amount  of  domestic  products,  in 
that  case,  domestic  industry  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions.  But  if  for  the  ten  millions  of  exports,  fifteen  mil* 
lions  should  be  imported,  all  of  which  come  in  competition  with, 
and  supersede,  so  much  in  amount  of  domestio  products,  the  bal- 
ance of  five  millions  being  paid  in  specie,  or  accumulated  in  debt, 
to  be  paid  for  in  future,  the  operation  would  diminish  domestic 
industry  to  the  amount  of  the  nve  millions. 
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Sec.  10.  Importance  of  orgamztng  capital  amd  labor. 

Tariff  laws  are  of  but  little  use,  however,  except  for  purposes 
of  reyenae,  among  a  people  wanting  in  either  intelligence  or  in- 
dostry,  to  manufacture  for  themselyes.  Though  agriculture  re- 
quires more  capital  in  proportion  to  the  laborers  employed  than 
mining  and  manufactures,  yet  there  is  this  difference  in  them  : 
Two  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  can  work  on  a  form  about  as  ad- 
vantageously as  twenty  can.  Not  so  with  manufactures.  Thej 
require  a  more  minute  division  of  employments ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  an  extensive  capital  in  many  cases,  with  the  labor  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  and 
several  superintendents  of  minor  departments,  in  order  to  make 
labor  and  capital  the  most  productive.  Such  employments  must 
be  directed  by  science,  experience,  and  business  talent ;  and  the 
rec^uisite  capacity  cannot  oe  commanded  without  high  salaries, 
which  no  establishment  can  afford  tb  pay,  unless  a  large  capital 
and  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  employed.  Capitcd  and  la^ 
bor  musty  thertfort^  he  combined  and  organizedy  in  order  to  prose- 
cute either  manufactares  or  mining  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  common  law  of  England,  and  the  local  laws  and  costoms 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  being  generally  defective,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  management  of  combined  or  associated  capital,  it 
became  necessary  to  obtain  special  charters  to  organise  associa- 
tions of  capitalists  and  laborers,  and  to  regulate  the  management 
of  their  capital  and  business.  These  special  charters  for  mechan- 
ical, manufacturing,  mining,  commercial,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses, have  been  common  in  Europe  ever  since  the  Crusades ; 
and  though  many  abuses  grew  out  of  the  exclusive  privileges  and 
monopolies  unnecessarily  granted  to  them,  yet  the  charters  and 
associations  were  the  mainsprings  of  nearly  all  the  enterprise,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  inquiry,  invention,  and  dis- 
covery, and  of  progress  in  improvement,  productive  industry  and 
civilization,  between  the  time  of  the  Orusades  and  the  great  Re^ 
formation  of  the  16th  century ;  and  of  much  of  the  improvement 
and  progress  made  since  the  latter  period.  Though  the  exclusive 
privileges  and  monopolies,  formed  no  necessary  part  of  the  char- 
ters and  associations,  yet  being  associated  togeUier,  and  the  abuses 
being  prominent,  they  made  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Adam  SmitL  He  cQd  not  discriminate  properly  between  them, 
but  confounded  the  whole  together ;  and  exhibited  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  them  in  bold  relief,  as  the  necessary  tendency  of  tho 
associations  themselves.  He  attributed  nearly  all  the  progress  of 
the  age  to  what  he  called  division  of  labor  ;  when  in  truth  it  has 
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resuUed  from  em  orgamzaHon  of  labor  amd  cdpiial  associaied  or 
comhvnedy  and  from  the  division  of  employments. 

The  organization  and  combination  of  labor  and  capi* 
TAL,  AND  THEIR  PROPER  REGULATION  may,  thtTtfoTt^  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  cMef  mainsprings  of  ma/nufacturing  amd  mining  in-* 
dusiry  ;  equal  in  importance  to  the  protection  of  the  home  markets 
By  organization  of  capital  and  labor,  I  do  not  mean  its  associa- 
tion on  the  principles  of  the  Fourierism  or  Communism  of 
France,  or  of  the  Shakerism  or  Owenism  of  America ;  nor  do  I 
mean  a  general  oommanity  of  property  and  income  of  any  kind, 
among  the  persons  associated.  Such  associations  diminish  the 
motives  necessary  to  induce  industry,  attention,  and  frugality,  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  deyelope  the  capacities  of  man.  They 
tend  to  destroy  individuality  of  character  ;  to  discourage  inquiry 
and  invention,  and  to  check  progress.  By  the  organization  of 
labor  and  capital,  I  mean  their  organization  under  general  statutes 
of  incorporation,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  new  sta- 
tutes of  New  York,  merely  prescribing  the  mode  of  organization ; 
regulating  the  management  of  the  associated  capital  and  business  ; 
granting  no  special  privileges  or  exemptions  from  personal  lia- 
bility to  any  class  or  classes  of  men  ;  limiting  the  power  of  the 
corporation  or  association,  to  contract  debts ;   and  prescribing 

S roper  legal  remedies  for  and  against  the  corporation  and  the  stock- 
olders  thereof.  In  this  mode  all  the  advantages  of  associated 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  division  of  employments  are  attained ; 
without  losing  those  arising  from  free  competition  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  individual  interest,  which  are  numerous  and  very  great.  In 
order  to  give  the  small  stockholders  their  proper  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  property  and  business  of  the  association,  and 
to  protect  their  rights  against  combinations  to  defraud  them,  the 
elections  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  suggested  in 
Chapter  Y.,  Section  9.  All  the  laborers  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  stockholders.  This  would  increase  their  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  tend  to  promote  frugality  and  good  morals. 

Nearly  all  the  heavy  mani&cturing  establishments  of  New 
England  are  the  property  of  numerous  persons  associated  under 
acts  of  incorporation  ;  and  in  most  of  them,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  stock  ia  owned  by  the  superintendents  and  persons 
laboring  in  them.  Almost  the  whole  male  population  are  devoted 
to  some  useful  employment  or  business  ;  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and 
most  influential  men  have  arisen  from  the  plough,  the  work-shop, 
the  factory,  or  the  lowest  stations  in  the  store  or  counting-room, 
and  are  practical  business  men.  To  be  out  of  business  and  idle,  is 
not  considered  respectable  in  Holland  ;  nor  is  it  in  New  England. 
No  employment  or  diversity  of  employments  can  render  a 
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whole  people  equally  wealthy.  There  will  neoessarily  be  cUfur- 
ences  in  capacity,  difierenoes  in  energy  and  peraeyering  indnstryy 
differences  in  firo^ality,  and  differences  in  the  amount  of  faTors 
diatributed  by  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Manufactures,  and  a 
diversity  of  employments  never,  however,  make  any  class  of  peo- 
ple the  poorer ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  all  equally  wealthy, 
they  at  least  contribute  to  promote  the  well-being  of  every  in(ti- 
vidual  in  the  community. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  the 
largest  average  annual  incomefi  of  any  people  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slaveholding  communities,  cultivating  sugar, 
cofiee,  and  cotton ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  the  beat  epeoimens  as 
a  whole,  of  a  well  educated,  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  indus- 
trious, and  highly  prosperous  people  which  the  civilised  world  can 
exhibit.  Let  those  individuals,  communities  and  States,  that 
wish  to  become  prosperous,  study  their  institutions  and  their  his- 
tory, and  follow  their  example. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  ROAD8  AVD  OTHER  IITTBRNAL  IMPROVSMSITTS,  THE  MEAN0  09 
COMMUNICATION  AND  CONVEYANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES, 
AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF 
NATIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Posis  and  Post  Offices. 

The  establishment  of  posts,  to  farnish  horses  for  post-bojs  or 
earners,  who  carried  dispatches  for  the  goyemment,  is  attributed 
to  Gyms,  who  first  established  them  in  Persia.  They  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  were 
instituted  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800. 
Post  Offices,  for  the  regular  transmission  of  letters  by  post-boys, 
were  first  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  about  the  year  1470. 
Like  posts,  they  were  originally  intended  merely  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  letters  and  dispatches  for  the  government ;  but, 
soon  after  their  establishment,  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  institution,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
dispatches  on  private  business,  on  paying  certain  rates  of  postage 
for  the  privilege. 

The  Post  Office  was  not  established  in  England,  until  the  17th 
century.  A  system  of  posts  was  established  in  England,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  lY.,  about  the  year  1481,  and  Postmasters 
were  appointed ;  but  their  business  was  confined  to  furnishing 
post  horses  to  the  carriers  of  the  government,  and  to  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  travelling  expeditiously,  or  wished  to  send 
extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions.  In  1635,  Charles 
I.  established  a  letter  office,  for  the  transmission  of  letters  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  this  extended  only  €o  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal roads ;  the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  Postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  letters,  at  the  rate  of  2|d  per  mile.  Dr.  Brande  says  this  es- 
tablishment did  not  succeed,  and  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  transmission  of 
letters.     At  length  a  Post  Office,  or  a  national  establishment  fof 
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tiie  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
was  instituted  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Poet  Office  down  to  the  jear 
1784,  the  mails  were  carried,  either  on  horse-back,  or  in  carts 
made  for  the  purpose.  In  1784,  (Dr.  Brande  says),  it  was  usoal 
for  the  stage  coaches,  between  London  and  Bath,  to  accomplish 
the  journey  (about  100  miles)  in  17  hours,  while  the  post  took 
40  hours ;  the  comparative  rate  of  travelling  of  the  post  and 
stage  coaches,  was*in  about  the  same  proportion  on  other  roads, 
and  that,  during  tiiat  year,  the  first  contracts  were  made  to  cany 
the  mails  in  stage  coaches.  Even  as  late  as  1730,  the  mail  was 
sent  only  three  times  a  week  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

As  late  as  the  year  1838,  the  average  rate  of  postage  in  Great 
Britain  was  about  7d.,  or  14  cents,  for  carrying  a  single  letter. 
Postages  have  been  since  reduced  to  one  penny  per  letter,  and 
the  most  of  the  mails  are  carried  on  railroads,  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  Offioe  Department  have  beea  as 
follows : — 

In  England,  in  1686, 

Great  Britain,  1763, 

Do.       do.  1800, 

Do.       do.  1820. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1820, 

Do.   do.  do.   1839, 

Do.   do.  do.   1840, 

Do.   do.  do.   1849, 

The  first  establishment  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  States, 
while  colonies,  was  in  1710.  The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the 
United  States,  the  extent  in  miles  of  post  roads,  and  the  amount 
of  postages  received  at  different  periods,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Yean. 

1790, 
1800, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1848, 

*  1840  was  the  first  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  system  of  penny 
postage. 


£    65,000  sterling. 

238,999 

u 

1,083,950 

c< 

1,993,885 

cc 

2,191,562 

c« 

2,467,215 

c< 

1,359,466* 

cc 

2,165,349 

cc 

Post  Offices. 

Postages. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

75 

1,875 

37,935 

903 

20,817  ^ 

280,804 

4,600 

72,492 

1,111,927 

8,000 

115,000 

1,850,583 

13,868 

155,739 

4,539,269 

16,159 

163,208 

4,371,077 
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Sec.  2.  Roads  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  ancients  bad  but  few  roads  fit  for  wheeled  carriages — ^rery 
few,  indeed,  except  Aose  made  in  and  about  cities,  and  such  as  were 
made  in  the  country  for  military  purposes.  All  their  travelling 
was  on  horses,  mules,  camels  and  elephants,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  products  was  either  by  the  same  mode  of  convejanee,  or 
by  water.  The  invention  of  paved  roads  is  traced  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Romand  learned  from  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
during  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  Rome  was  made 
to  communicate  with  all  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  by  paved  roads ; 
and  leading  roads  were  made  mostly  for  military  purposes  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  first  roads  of  artificial  construction  in  England  were  made 
by  the  Romans,  while  it  was  a  Roman  province.  A  grand  trunk 
road  was  carried  through  the  country,  north  and  south,  and 
another  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  from  east  to  west ;  and  the 
main  lines  were  supplied  with  many  branches.  After  Uie  fall  of 
the  empire,  the  subject  of  roads  was  entirely  neglected,  the  Ro- 
man roads  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no  new  ones,  ex- 
oept  about  cities,  were  constructed. 

For  many  centuries,  there  were  no  roads  in  England  fit  for 
waggons  or  carriages — ^none  but  rude  paths,  fit  only  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  travelers  on  horse-back.  The  condition  of  all  the 
north  of  Europe  was  the  same,  and  that  of  the  south  of  Europe 
was  very  little  better. 

One-horse  carts  were  used  some ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  the  general  mode  of  transportation 
throughout  Europe,  up  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  was  by 
pack  horses,  and  mules,  or  by  water.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  and  the  general  mode  of  conveyance  to  this  day,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  all  South  America.  Even 
fuel  and  provender  for  horses  are  generally  carried  in  Mexico 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules,  at  the  present  time. 

Every  country  emerged  from  barbarism,  must  necessarily  have 
roads  of  some  kind ;  but  the  expense  of  making  a  few  leading 
roads  only,  has  ever  been  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury  in  any 
country.  The  statute  of  PhUip  and  Mary  (passed  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century)  is  said  by  Mr.  McCulloch  to  be  the 
first  legislative  enactnient  in  England,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  regular  repair  of  the  roads  by  the  people,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  surveyors  of  the  highways,  chosen  annually  in  each  parish. 
About  the  year  1663,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  imposing  tolls 
for  travelling  on  the  great  roads,  to  raise  funds  to  improve  them, 
and  keep  them  in  repair  ;  the  appropriations  under  the  acts  of 
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Philip  and  Mary,  were  then  applied  entirely  to  the  improfv- 
ment  and  repair  of  the  cross  roads,  and  the  common  roada  in  die 
country 

8bo.  3.   Turnpike  roads j  Carriages^  wnd  Cotuhis, 

The  first  tompike  road  on  which  toll  was  taken,  was  establisiied 
in  England  ahont  the  year  1665.  Turnpikes  were  not  inirodoeed 
into  the  United  States  nntil  after  the  revolutionary  war,  abooi 
the  year  1790.  The  roads  then  in  the  United  States,  fit  for 
carriages,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  were  very  fiaw,  as  is 
indicated  hy  the  few  miles  (only  1,875)  of  post  roads. 

Though  chariots  and  wheeled  carriages  were  invented  at  an 
early  period,  yet  those  used  hy  the  Romans  and  other  anoient 
nations,  and  those  in  use  in  England  and  throughout  Europe, 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  were  mostly  one-horse 
vehicles,  generally  having  hut  two  wheels  ;  and  comparatively  few 
of  any  kind  were  used. 

Coaches  were  invented  in  France  ahout  the  year  1500,  hut 
were  not  introduced  into  England  until  ahout  the  year  1553. 
They  were  then  without  springs,  which  were  an  invention  of  a 
later  date.  It  is  said  that  there  were  only  two  coaches  in  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ahout  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Coaches  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paris  ahout  the  year  1650. 

Stage  coaches  commenced  running  in  England,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  soon  after  the  improvement  of  the  great 
roads,  and  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  The  first  stsge  coach  commenced  running  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Olasgow  in  1678.  So  late  as  the  year  1763,  there 
was  but  one  stage  coach  running  between  London  and  fi«dinburgb, 
which  set  out  only  once  a  monw,  and  took  from  12  to  14  days  to 
run  from  one  city  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  337  miles.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  not  introduced  into  the  United  States  until  the 
establishment  of  turnpike  roads,  which  was  since  the  year  1790. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  the  introduction  of  turn- 
pikes and  stage  coaches,  changed  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries,  including  iJl  Protes- 
tant Europe,  and  also  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  but  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  trani^orting  products  and  merchandise, 
on  the  backs  of  norses  and  mules,  still  continues  the  same  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  all  South  America,  where  there 
are  to  this  day  very  few  roads  fit  for  stage  coaches,  or  even 
waggons. 

There  were  in  England  and  Wales  in  1829,  no  less  than 
20,895  miles  of  turnpike  roads,  and  oywt  ninety-five  thousand 
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miles  of  other  roads,  used  for  waggons  and  earriages,  beside  about 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  miles  of  paved  streets.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  3,666  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Soot- 
land. 

Mr.  Murray  in  his  geography,  speaking  of  Spain,  says,  ^^  The 
main  roads,  maintained  by  government  between  Madrid  and  the 
other  great  cities,  are  good,  and  the  mails  well  conducted ;  but 
most  of  the  other  communications  are  mere  tracks,  worn  by  the 
feet  of  mules,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods."  I  presume  there  are  not  one-tenth  part,  and  very  likely 
not  one-twentieth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  waggons  and 
coaches  in  Spain,  as  there  are  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  Sutes. 

France  and  Germany  were  no  better  provided  with  roads  than 
England,  before  the  introduction  of  turnpikes,  and  not  so  well 
supplied  since  that  time.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  France 
had  a  few  leading  roads  between  the  ciUes,  which  were  fit  for 
coaches,  and  but  a  few.  Even  at  this  day,  France  has  lees  than 
one-fourth  part  as  many  miles  of  roads  fit  for  coaches  or  waggons, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  as  Great  Britain.  The 
roads  of  France  are  divided  into  royal,  departmental,  and  commu- 
nal ;  comprising  in  the  whole,  an  extent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1837,  of  about  53,320  miles,  as  stated  by  MoCulloch.  The 
royal  roads  constitute  the  great  roads  of  the  country.  They 
were  constructed  by  the  government  at  great  expense,  and  their 
aggregate  extent  was  then  stated  at  about  21,455  miles.  The 
departmental  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  several  departments,  and  are  under  the  supertntenaence 
of  the  central  board  of  bridges  and  public  highways,  which  has  a 
head  engineer  in  each  department.  They  are  generally  good ;  but 
the  communal  roads,  which  are  made  by  the  communes,  or  local 
authorities,  are  subject  to  no  such  control.  The  latter  are  gene- 
rally very  poor,  and  often  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Sec.  4.  Origin  and  progress  of  Canals, 
Some  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  a  canal  was  made 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  great  canal 
of  China  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Some  small  canals  were  made  in  Flanders  as  early  as 
the  12th  or  13  th  century  ;  very  many  were  made  in  Holland  in 
the  17th  century,  though  they  were  generally  small ;  those  made 
in  the  18th  century  were  much  larger ;  but  the  largest  canals  in 
Holland,  those  of  greatest  depth  and  width,  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  19  th  century. 

The  Briare  canal,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,   (about  38 
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),  was  the  firet  canal  made  in  France.  It  was  commenoed 
under  Henry  lY.,  in  the  year  1605,  and  finished  about  the  year 
1640.  The  second  one  made  in  France  was  the  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY, 
between  the  years  1666  and  1681.  It  is  about  170  miles  long, 
6^  feet  deep,  and  connects  the  rirer  Gkronne  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  next  was  the  Orleans  canal,  commenced  in  1675, 
and  finished  about  the  year  1720. 

France  had,  in  1840,  about  1600  miles  of  navigable  canals, 
which  cost  about  $60,000,000  ;  of  which  there  were  made  in  the 
17  th  century  about  250  miles ;  in  the  18th  century  about  250 
miles  ;  and  in  the  19th  century,  up  to  1840,  about  1,100  miles. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  canaling  in  Russia  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Canals  were  also  made  during  the  18th 
century  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  some  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  greater  number  of  miles  of  canals  were  made  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  present  century,  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously constructed. 

England  is  one  of  the  last  countries  of  Europe  which  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  canals;  but  at  the  present  time,  the  canals 
of  Great  Britain,  exceed  those  of  every  other  country,  except  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Murray  makes  the  following  remark  in  his 
'^  Encyclopedia  of  Geography :"  ''  The  interior  navigation  of 
England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  her 
prosperity.  Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  making  of  canals 
did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  English  economy,  in  1755  was 
formed  the  Saokey  Canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Liver- 
pool with  coal  from  the  pits  of  St.  Helens.  The  example  then 
set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  na- 
tion. Since  that  time,  upwards  of  £30,000,000  sterling  have 
been  expended  in  this  object.  Twenty-one  canals  have  been  car- 
ried across  the  central  chain  of  hills,  by  processes  in  which  no 
cost  has  been  spared ;  all  the  resources  of  art  and  genius  have 
been  employed  ;  every  obstacle,  however  formidable,  which  nature 
could  present,  has  been  vaoquished.  By  locks,  and  by  inclined 
planes,  the  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  down  the  most  rugged 
steeps ;  they  are  even  carried  across  navigable  rivers  by  bridges. 
When  other  means  fail,  the  engineer  has  cut  through  the  heart  of 
rocks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage.  Of  these  tunnels,  as 
they  are  called,  there  are  said  to  be  forty*eight,  the  entire  length 
of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles."  He  states  the  total  length  of  canals 
in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  under  five  miles,  at  2,581  miles. 

There  are  only  two  canals  of  any  importance  in  Ireland.  The 
Royal  Canal,  83  miles  long,  cost  £1,420,000;  and  the  Grand 
Canal,  156  miles,  cost  about  £2,000,000. 
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Though  there  had  been  some  short  canals  made  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  yet  that  was  the 
first  of  much  importance.  The  Erie  Canal  was  commenced  July 
4th,  1817 ;  first  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles, 
October  23d,  1819  ;  280  miles  of  the  eastern  part  finished,  and 
the  first  boat  passed  through  it  into  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
October  8th,  1823  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  364  miles  completed 
in  October,  1825.     The  original  cost  was  $7,143,789. 

There  were  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845, 
about  3,450  miles  of  navigable  canals ;  of  which  about  3,000 
miles,  costing  about  $89,000,000  were  in  the  free  States ;  and 
about  450  miles,  costing  about  $22,000,000,  were  in  the  slave 
States.  With  the  exception  of  the  Erie  Canal,  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  made  since  the  year  1825. 

Sec.  5.  RaUroadt  and  LocomoHves, 

Railways  are  of  modem  invention.  They  were  at  first,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,)  made  of  timber  only,  and  used 
to  transport  coals  from  the  pits  in  the  coal  districts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  England,  to  navigable  waters.  They 
were  made  by  laying  down  parallel  tracks  of  timber  with  a  horse 
path  between  them,  the  wheels  being  confined  upon  the  beams  or 
rails  of  timber  by  fianges  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  tires 
of  the  wheels.  Soon  afterwards  double  timber  railways  were  in- 
vented; one  rail  being  laid  upon  another,  with  cross  ties  or 
sleepers.  The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
a  plate  of  bar-iron,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wooden  rail,  and 
attached  to  it  by  spikes. 

The  plate  railway,  or  Tramway  of  cast  iron,  came  into  use  in 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  about  the  year  1770. 
About  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  afler  the  improvement  of 
making  bar-iron  by  rolling  was  invented,  and  bar-iron  had  be- 
come more  abundant,  the  edge-rail  of  bar-iron  was  introduced. 
For  many  years  after  their  first  adoption,  edge-railways  were  con- 
fined to  the  mining  districts,  and  more  particularly  to  the  col- 
lieries, where  they  were  used  to  transport  the  products  of  the 
mines  to  the  places  of  shipment ;  but  this  species  of  road  ac- 
quired vastly  increased  importance  when  passengers  and  goods 
began  to  be  transported  on  it  by  Locomotive  Engines,  which 
took  place  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  the  year  1830. 

The  jjrst  Locomotive  Engine  was  used  on  a  railroad  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  South  Wales  in  1804;  but  the  engine  and  carriage 
were  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  much  practical  value.     In 
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1814  one  wm  made  which  drew  a  load  of  thirfcy  tons,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  per  hour.  Before  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad  was  completed,  the  directors  offered  a  premium  for  the 
hest  Locomotive  for  their  road.  This  stimulated  invention,  and 
excited  much  competition.  The  time  to  test  the  engines  was 
appointed,  and  took  place  on  the  road  in  October,  1829.  Several 
engines  were  produced  and  tried  ;  the  prise  was  awarded  to  one 
called  the  Rocket,  constructed  bj  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  On 
the  first  trial,  this  engine  attained  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  it  ran  one  mile  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  miles  an 
hour.  This  improvement  in  Locomotives,  opened  a  new  era  in 
railways,  and  in  the  mode  of  transporting  both  property  and 
persons. 

The  whole  expenditure  on  railways  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1830,  was  only  about  i&4,000,000  sterling. 
Nothing  had  then  been  expended  in  Ireland. 

Statement  in  round  numoers,  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  on 
railways,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
at  the  undermentioned  periods,  and  the  number  of  miles  opened 
for  use : 


MUea  opened. 

Total  expenditure. 

1830, 

Dec.  31, 

£     4,000,000 

1840, 

(C          (( 

about    1,100 

60,000,000 

1845, 

June  30, 

"        2,343 

80,000,000 

1849, 

Dec.  31, 

"        6,031 

200/)00,000 

1850, 

Oct 

"        6,621 

225,000,000 

Of  which  there  were  in  1850,  in  England  and  Wales,  5,132  miles, 

in  Scotland,  951     «^ 

and  in  Ireland,  only  538     '* 

There  were  also,  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  about  1,500  miles 

of  railroad  in  the  progress  of  construction. 

The  first  train  of  railway  passenger  cars  in  the  United  States, 
was  put  in  motion  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  which 
was  opened  from  Baltimore  to  EUicott's  Mills,  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1829.  Two  carriages  or 
coaches  put  on  car  wheels,  were  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  at  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  charter  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
April,  1826  ;  the  work  was  commenced  August  12th,  1830  ;  and 
the  most  of  it  constructed  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  durmg  the  year  1831,  and  opened  for  use 
that  fall.  This  was  the  first  railroad  of  much  importance  made 
in  the  United  States ;  but  works  were  projected  and  some  com- 
menced soon  afteryrards  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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There  were  in  use  in  the  United  States  in  1830,  less  than  100 
miles  in  extent  of  railways.  In  1840,  the  railwajn  in  use  were 
equal  to  3,328  miles  in  extent ;  of  which  1,853  miles  were  in  free 
States,  and  1,472  miles  in  the  Slave .  States.  There  were  in 
operation  in  the  Free  States  in  1845,  about  2,942  miles  of  rail- 
ways, and  in  the  Slave  States  1,763  miles.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  miles  in  operation  in  the  Free  States  had  increased  to  over 
seven  thousand,  besides  over  5,500  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  Slave  States  those  in  operation  had  increased  to 
2,700  miles,  besides  over  1,900  miles  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion. The  amount  expended  in  railways,  and  their  appendages 
and  stock  upon  them,  up  to  July,  1851,  in  the  Free  States,  was 
about  $247,000,000,  and  in  the  Slave  States  about  $55,500,000. 

No  railroads  of  much  consequence  were  constructed  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  year  1830,  and  comparatively 
little  was  done  towards  their  construction  on  the  continent  untU 
since  the  year  1835. 

The  railroads  of  Belgium  cost  about  $20,000,000  ;  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  which  were  opened  in  1835  ;  their  extent  is  about 
350  miles. 

There  were  in  operation  in  France,  in  1845,  twelve  railroads, 
extending  about  518  miles,  which  cost  about  $44,500,000  ;  in 
July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  1,831  miles. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1844,  there  were  many  railroads  in  the 
progress  of  construction  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  about  1,100 
miles  opened  for  use  ;  in  July,  1851,  they  had  increased  to  about 
4,642  miles. 

The  railroads  of  Russia,  and  of  all  other  countries,  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1840.  The  extent  of  railroads  in  use  in 
different  countries,  in  1851,  was  as  follows — in  the  United  States 
about  10,000  miles ;  in  Great  Britain,  6,083  miles ;  in  Ireland, 
538  miles;  in  France,  1,831  miles;  in  Prussia,  Germany  and 
Austria,  4,542  miles ;  in  Belgium  about  350  miles  ;  in  Russia, 
422  miles  ;  in  Spain  60  miles ;  in  Canada  about  100  miles  ;  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  359  miles ;  in  Panama,  22  miles ;  and  in 
South  America,  30  miles. 

Railroads,  like  common  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  use  of  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing, appear  to  be  mostly  confined  to  Protestant  com- 
munities, and  to  those  on  which  Catholicism  sits  loosely  and 
lightly. 

Sec  6.  Steamers^  Electric  Tdegrapks^  and  Plamk  Roads, 
The  first  steamboat  of  any  practical  valne  ever  oonstrueted. 
was  the  Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton,  which  made  her  first 
22* 
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trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  Jnly,  180Y,  m  thirty-two 
hours,  and  returned  in  thirty  hours.  Boats  now  (1851)  run  the 
same  distance  (about  150  mues)  in  from  seven  to  ten  hours,  and 
all  the  lakes,  rivers  and  bays  of  the  United  States  are  covered 
with  steam  vessels,  which  do,  perhaps,  half  or  more  of  all  the  in- 
ternal transportation  business  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  only 
produced  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  carryinfir 
passengers  by  sea,  as  well  as  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  bid 
fidr  to  effect  a  similar  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  maritime 
warfare  also.  Their  effect  is  to  make  mechanical  power  and 
science,  a  substitute  for  muscular  power,  in  the  arts  of  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace. 

The  first  steamboat  uaed  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Comet — a 
small  vessel  of  40  feet  keel  and  10^  feet  beam,  with  an  enpue  of 
three  horse  power,  which  carried  passengers  on  the  river  Clyde,  in 
Scotland,  in  1811 ;  two  years  later,  the  Elizabeth,  of  eight  horse 
power,  and  the  Clyde  of  fourteen  horse  power,  were  built  and 
used  on  the  same  river. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,   and    Ireland   respectively,   and   the   aggregate 
amount  of  tonnage  thereof,  at  the  undermentioned  perio£. 
Numher  of  venels  in 


Teus. 

England. 

ScoUand. 

Ireland. 

Total  Tonnage. 

1816, 

3 

6 

638  tons. 

1820, 

17 

14 

3 

3,018     " 

1880, 

203 

61 

31 

30,009     ** 

1840, 

560 

129 

79 

87,539     •* 

1844, 

679 

137 

81 

113,232     " 

1849, 

865 

166 

111 

158,729^    " 

The  tonnage  of  the  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboats 
and  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  202,319  tons  ;  and  in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  525,946 
tons.  The  number  built  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th<, 
1850,  was  159. 

The  first  line  of  ocean  steamers  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
was  established  in  1838.  Several  lines  are  now  employed  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  which  make  their  trips  re- 
gularly, in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  passage  has  been 
shortened  more  than  one-half ;  the  usual  passage  of  packet  ships 
at  the  present  time,  is  from  twenty  to  over  thirty  days,  and  it  was 
formerly  much  longer. 

The  greatest  and  most  splendid  achievement  ever  made  by 
science,  was  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  trana- 
mission  of  intelligence.     The  Electric  Telegraph  is  an  American 
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byentioD  ;  it  was  pateDted  by  Professor  Morse  in  the  year  1840^ 
and  first  put  in  operation  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in 
1844.  It  will  transmit  intelligence  so  muoh  faster  than  rogues, 
swindlers  and  criminals  can  travel,  and  send  a  statement  of  their 
offences,  and  a  description  of  their  persons  in  advance  of  them, 
that  it  is  very  valuable  as  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  police.  It 
is  also  useful  in  transmitting  commercial  intelligence,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  pernicious  system  of  itinerant  speculation 
in  produce  and  merchandize,  which  was  formerly  practised,  on 
the  receipt  of  any  change  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  on  our 
seaboard.  It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  a  country  invaded 
by  a  foreign  enemy  ;  as  it  will  transmit  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  the  point  of 
attack,  to  repel  the  invasion.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  a  people  acting  on  the  defensive  ;  and  will  render  de- 
fensive warfare  much  more  efficient,  certain,  and  less  expensive  ; 
and  make  aggressive  warfare,  or  a  war  for  conquest  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner,  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  by  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  troops,  and  greater  supplies  to  meet  the  con- 
centrated forces  of  the  country  attacked.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 

Plank  roads  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  about  the 
year  1837,  and  from  thence  into  Western  New  York.  The  first 
one  made  in  Ohio  was  commenced  in  1846  ;  but  they  are  now 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  several  other 
States.  Being  very  cheaply  built  in  a  new  country,  where  timber 
is  cheap,  they  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  -proportion  to 
their  cost. 

Sec.  7.  ProdttcHveness  of  Camals  a/fid  RaUraadSj  amd  their 
effects. 

The  principal  canals,  and  the  leading  lines  of  railroad  in  Great 
Britain,  between  their  great  cities,  were  at  first  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable, yielding  a  net  income  of  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  an- 
nually. But  the  roads  have  been  so  multiplied,  and  the  business 
divided  among  so  many  canals  and  railroads,  that  the  business 
of  nearly  all  of  them  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  small  territory ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  aggregate  net  income  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  their  cost.     They  have  nearly  destroyed  the 
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value  of  the  stock  of  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads,  and 
reduced  greatly,  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  oamds. 

Similar  effects  have  been  partially  developed,  and  will  soon  be 
more  extensively  felt  in  the  United  States.  Excessive  oompeta- 
tioD  produces  substantially  the  same  effects  on  canals  and  rafl- 
roads,  as  in  staging,  raising  Indian  com,  wheat,  making  pork,  or 
producing  any  other  perishable  commodity.  If  two  bushels  of 
corn  are  produced  when  only  one  is  needed,  the  excess  will  be 
wasted,  or  perish,  and  be  valueless  to  the  community ;  so  if  two 
railroads  are  made  where  only  one  is  wanted,  the  capital  invested 
in  making  the  second  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

Neither  the  canals  nor  the  railroads  of  Ireland  have  ever  been 
profitable  investments  of  capital.  The  tolls  received  on  the 
Royal  Canal  of  Ireland,  in  1831,  amounted  to  only  about  iS12,700« 
though  it  is  83  miles  in  length,  and  cost  iS  1,420,000,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  the  Erie  Canal. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  surface  of  the  country,  its  pro- 
ductiveness, the  small  amount  of  lockage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  fact  that  it  connects  the  tide  water  of  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world  (the  Hudson),  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  ocean,  with  four  great  inland  seas,  and,  by  means  of  the 
canals  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  (its  tributaries),  connects 
the  Hudson  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  it  has  greater  advantages  than  any  oiher  canal  on  the 
globe.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  canal  in  our  country,  which  yields 
a  clear  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost.  The  canab  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  generally,  yield  less  than  three  per  cent, 
net  income  on  their  cost ;  and  some  of  those  of  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Indiana  and  the  other  States,  are  like  the  Royal 
Canal  in  Ireland,  and  pay  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  tend- 
ing them,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  in  France,  and  most  of  the  other  canals  in  that  country,  have 
been  equally  unproductive. 

The  main  lines  of  railroad  first  constructed  in  New  York,  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  some  few  other  roads,  have  proved  very  profit- 
able to  the  stockholders.  Their  profits  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  transportations  of  passengers,  carrying  the  malls,  and  tolls  on 
valuable  merchandise,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  from  tolls 
on  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture.  The  most  of  the  canab  and 
railroads  of  Pennsylvania  have  never  been  very  profitable,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  road  or  canal  south  or  south-west  from 
the  Potomac,  which  yields  a  net  income  equal  to  the  interest  on 
its  cost. 

The  history  and  effects  of  canals  and  railroads  seem  to  establish 
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the  foUowing  propositionB  :  1st.  That  the  principal  income  of  all 
the  most  profitable  railroads  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is 
derived  from  carrying  passengers,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industry. 

2dly.  That  the  greater  part  of  agricultural  products  are  so 
cheap  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  that  very  few,  if  any, 
railroads  or  canals  can  yield  much  profit,  if  their  principal  income 
is  derived  from  the  transportation  of  such  articles. 

3dly.  That  canals  and  railroads  aid  commerce,  and  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry,  much  more  than  they  do  agricul- 
ture. 

And,  4thly.  That  they  should  follow  population  and  business, 
and  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  them. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  canals  of  France,  of  Ireland,  those  of 
New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  country,  the  result  is 
the  same ;  those  which  depend  for  their  income  mostly  on  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  have  never  been  found 
very  productive.  The  products  of  warm  and  hot  climates,  worth 
from  two  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  can  be  advantageously  trans- 
ported great  distances  to  market  on  canals  and  railroads  ;  and  the 
products  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  are  worth  from  six 
cents  to  six  pounds  sterling  per  pound,  may  be  carried  the  world 
over  on  railroads,  or  on  camds'  backs,  mules  or  pack-horses,  and 
yet  the  cost  of  transportation  will  bear  such  a  moderate  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  article,  that  the  manufacturer  may  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  industry.  Some  agricultural  products  of 
cold  and  temperate  climates,  such  as  wool,  butter,  cheese,  wheat 
flour,  and  salted  beef  and  pork,  may  be  carried  great  distances 
on  navigable  waters  to  a  market,  provided  they  will  command  a 
ready  sale  and  high  prices ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  transport  rye, 
buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  hay, 
&c.,  very  far  on  canals  and  railroads,  before  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation consumes  the  whole  value  of  the  product  when  brought  to 
market ;  and  the  articles  which  may  be  profitably  taken  to  a  dis- 
tant market  are  so  few,  that  it  requires  a  very  great  extent  of 
country  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  make  a  railroad 
or  canal  profitable.  The  Erie  Canal  transports  nearly  all  the 
merchandise  consumed,  and  the  agricultural  products  sent  to  a 
distant  market  produced  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants.  No 
other  work,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  does  the  business  of  so 
numerous  a  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  pro- 
fitable, when  nearly  all  the  other  canals  and  railroads  of  agricul- 
tural countries  are  unprofitable. 

Many  railroads  and  canals,  however,  which  have  not  proved 
good  investments  of  capital  to  the  stockholders,  have  been  valu«^ 
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able  to  the  country  tfarongli  which  they  ran,  and  haye  inoreafled 
the  value  of  property  to  the  full  amount  of  their  cost.  But 
where  two  such  improvements  run  near  each  other,  either  of 
which  would  accommodate  the  whole  country  accommodated  by 
the  two,  thou^  a  few  villages  may  be  benefited  by  the  second 
improvement,  yet  others  are  injured  by  the  competition,  and  in 
the  aggregate,  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  nation  arises  from  it. 
In  a  comparatively  new  country,  however,  like  the  most  of  the 
United  States^  an  expensive  improvement  may  in  many  districts 
be  nearly  valueless  at  the  present  time,  which  may  be  of  great 
value  within  the  next  twenty  years,  when  the  country  shall  have 
become  more  populous,  and  its  resources  more  fully  developed. 

If  the  people  of  a  state  or  country  have  not  sufficient  capital 
to  construct  a  railroad  or  other  improvement,  it  will  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  improve  their  condition,  to  incur  a 
heavy  debt,  and  build  it  by  loans,  the  burthens  of  which  gene- 
rally overbalance  all  the  advantages  of  the  work.  If  foreign 
capitalists  will  take  stock  in  an  incorporated  company,  and  fur- 
nish capital  to  do  the  work,  the  evil  wUl  be  much  less  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  do  it  by  loans ;  but  even  then,  the  payment  to 
distant  capitalists  of  the  income  of  the  work,  serves  to  drain  the 
country  of  money,  and  is  no  trifling  evil.  The  evils  of  debt  are 
discussed  in  Section  11  of  Chapter  XlII. 

Roads,  canals,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  serve  as  instraments  and  agents 
to  aid  production,  and  to  promote  both  industry  and  oommeroe. 
Mining  for  iron  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  facilities  for  tran»- 
porting  the  ore,  and  fuel  to  smelt  it,  to  the  furnace  ;  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  must  have  fiicilides  of  collecting  and 
conveying  to  them  the  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and 
also  fuel,  as  well  as  fiusilities  at  cheap  rates,  to  transport  their 
manufactured  products  to  market.  Manufactures  and  mining 
(except  for  the  precious  metals)  cannot  be  carried  on  extensively 
without  such  fooilities;  for  without  cheap  transportation,  the 
products  cannot  be  conveyed  fftr  enough  to  command  an  extensive 
market.  But  coarse  agricultural  products  cannot  generally  be 
transported  very  far,  with  all  the  ^ciHties  which  man  has  been 
able  to  invent,  before  the  cost  of  transportation  will  equal  the 
value  of  the  product,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  farmer.  Mining 
for  iron  and  coal,  as  well  as  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  either  navigable  waters, 
canals,  or  railroads.  Hence  railroads,  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, aid  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  much  more 
than  they  do  agriculture.  And  hence  the  people  of  agricultural 
districts  have  been  very  generally  disappointed,  in  not  deriving  as 
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grvat  adyantages  from  canals  and  railroads  as  they  anticipated, 
unless  they  availed  themselves  of  such  improvements  to  intro- 
duce manufactures,  and  thereby  create  a  market  at  home  for 
their  agricultural  products. 

Sec.  8.  Effect  of  Steamboats^  Railroads^  and  Electric  TelegraphSy 
'  in  disseminating  knowledge  among  men. 
Turnpike  roads,  steamboats  and  railroads  have  all  greatly  in- 
creased mail  facilities,  and  the  circulation  of  newspapers ;  and, 
together  with  the  electric  telegraph,  have  increased  ^e  circula- 
tion of  information,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  perhaps  ten  fold.  Railroads  also  constitute  a 
means  of  educating  the  people  by  travel,  and  opportunities  for 
observation.  Perhaps  five  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  countries  of 
Europe,  are  accustomed  to  travel  at  the  present  time  as  were  a 
century  since,  and  each  travels  four  times  as  much ;  making 
the  amount  of  travel  twenty  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  in  1850,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1750.  This  subject  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  world's  exhibition,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  and  the  millions  who  attended  it.  AQ 
those  things  tend  to  disseminate  knowledge  amons  men — to  en- 
lighten the  masses,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  information  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  promote  the  cause  and  progress  of  oivili- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ok  CA8TB8,  0BDER8  OF  MEK,  SYSTEMS  OF  RELIGION,  A860CTA* 
TIONS,  CORPORATIOITB,  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  AND  SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Sec.  1.  Condiiion  of  Society^  and  Castes  of  tht  ancient  world — 
the  laboring  classes  uneducated. 

The  tenn  Caste  denotes  the  hereditaiy  classes  into  which  the 
population  of  Hindostaa  is  divided,  according  to  the  relifrions 
system  of  Brama.  Traces  of  the  system  of  caste,  which  confines 
employments  to  hereditary  classes,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  instita- 
tions  of  many  countries,  and  in  the  history  of  many  more.  That 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  thus  divided,  is  well  known ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  similar  institutions  prevailed  in  the  Assyrian 
empire.  According  to  Plato,  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  ages  of 
their  commonwealth,  were  divided  into  five  classes ;  priests,  shep- 
herds and  hunters,  ploughmen,  mechanics,  and  soldiers.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  set  aside  as  a  caste,  or  hereditary  order  of 
priests,  among  the  Israelites;  and  they  were  supported  by 
tithes. 

The  ancient  Romans,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  divided  into  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  former  possessed  nearly  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  learning  ;  the  latter  were  poor  and  depen- 
dent peasants  and  laborers.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
whole  ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tyrians,  Athe- 
nians, and  a  few  other  commercial  nations.  Every  man  was 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ancestors,  had  no  other  education, 
and  was  not  fitted  for  any  other  calling.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  ignorant,  and  inherited  their  condition,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  change.  There  was  no  organization  of 
associations  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  no  means  of  forming 
anjr ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  interchange  of  opinions,  no 
action  in  concert,  no  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  no 
nwans  of  exercising  power,  or  improving  their  condition.  Edu- 
cation, organization,  association,  the  possession  and  exercise  ot 
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power,  were  all  (with  few  exceptions)  confined  to  the  priests  and 
higher  castes  in  some  countries,  and  to  the  patricians  and 
the  wealthy  in  others. 

Sec.  2.  Origin  of  Associations  distinct  from  the  government^  and 
of  corporations. 

Though  priests,  military  chieftains,  and  the  members  of 
yarions  kinds  of  aristocracy,  had  their  associations  and  assemblies 
in  many  countries,  yet  there  were  no  organized  associations 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  laboring  classes  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  £yen  in  republican  Rome,  there  were  no  associations 
among  the  plebeians  or  laboring  classes,  except  political  parties 
attached  to  party  leaders  ;  and  in  imperial  Rome,  organised 
clandestine  assemblies  were  prohibited,  for  fear  they  might  be 
converted  to  purposes  of  sedition.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  arose  in  part  from  the 
evil  reports  spread  against  them,  and  the  credence  given  those 
reports,  because  they  violated  the  law  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  holding  meetings  in  the  night  time  to  avoid  observation, 
and  in  uniting  together  in  organized  associations. 

The  Jewish  priesthood  were  an  hereditary  order,  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
Christian  Churches  of  the  first,  second  and  third  centuries  were 
voluntary  associations  of  Christians,  who  elected  their  own  priests 
and  deacons,  and  establbhed  their  own  or^nization  independent 
of,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  government.  They  were  nearly  all  of 
the  common  and  laboring  classes,  without  much  property,  influ- 
ence, or  learning ;  and  their  association  and  organization  were 
probably  the  first  ever  firmly  established  in  the  world  among  such 
a  class  of  people,  and  independent  of  the  government.  Christian 
Churches  continued  to  be  voluntary  associations  independent  of 
each  other,  during  the  first  century,  and  independent  of  the 
government,  until  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Laws  were  then  enacted  for 
the  government  and  union  of  Christian  Churches,  and  to  regulate 
the  election  of  bishops  and  other  officers.  The  churches  then 
ceased  to  be  voluntary  associations,  were  united  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  became  ecclesiastical  corporations.  They  were  proba- 
bly the  first  substantial  corporations  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  ever  organized. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  were  no  associa- 
tions of  consequence,  except  those  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
association  of  bandits  and  pirates  for  robbery  ana  plunder.  About 
the  tenth  century.  Guilds,  or  voluntary  associations  and  frater- 
nities of  merchants  and  mechanics,  began  to  be  formed  for  mutual 
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ftid  and  protection,  in  several  conntriefl  of  Europe.  ^  Their  prin- 
cipal objects  were,  to  regulate  and  promote  their  respeetiTe 
branches  of  handicraft  and  trade,  to  check  competition  and  mono- 
polize the  markets,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  keep  up  prices  and 
wages.  Municipal  powers  were  acquired  by  some  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  the  western  Homan  empire,  in  the  fifth  century. 
During  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  numerous 
charters  were  granted  to  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  Netherlands,  eonferring  on 
them  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  regohttisg 
their  own  municipal  concerns — ^thus  conferring  on  them  tlie 
powers  of  mvmic^l  corporations^  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term. 

Though  schools  had  been  established  by  governments,  as  well 
as  by  individuals  in  all  civilized  countries  ;  yet,  I  apprehend  that 
no  schools,  colleges  or  universities  were  established  under  char- 
ters as  corporations,  until  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  many  companies 
were  incorporated  in  Europe  for  commercial  purposes,  and  some 
for  banking,  but  very  few  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Turnpike  companies  were  first  incorporated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but,  I  think,  companies  to  make  canals  were  not  incor- 
porated until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  railroads,  mining  and 
manufacturing  companies,  not  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sec.  3.  Chamgt  in  the  organization  of  churches  in  the  fowrth 
century. 

The  organization  and  government  of  Christian  Churches  were 
entirely  changed  after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fourth  century.  Up  to  that 
time,  they  were  voluntary  associations  of  persons  who  regulated 
their  own  government ;  and  in  most  cases  elected  their  own 
priests  and  deacons,  but  in  some  instances  only  confirmed  them. 
During  more  than  a  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of 
each  other.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Grecian 
churches  adopted  the  political  system  of  confederation,  which 
had  been  common  among  the  Grecian  States,  and  introduced  the 
system  of  holding  councils,  consisting  of  delegates  from  many 
churches.  This  system  of  confederation,  and  holding  councila, 
was  soon  extended  to  all  the  Christian  Churches ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  whole  power  of  legislation,  and  of  electing 
the  higher  ofiicers,  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  councils. 

Uoder  Constantino  and  his  successors,  laws  were  enacted  to 
govern  the  churches,  divide  the  country  into  dioceses,  provide  for 
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the  election  of  lyisbops,  and  for  the  appointment  of  inferior 
officers.  The  chnrches  became  corporations,  the  chief  powers  of 
which  were  vested  in  the  bishops  and  priests  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  greater  talents  and  influence  of  the  bishops,  and  particularly 
of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  in  deliberative  councils  and  conven- 
tions, they  extended  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  from  time  to 
time ;  the  exercise  of  increased  power  was  confirmed  by  prece- 
dent and  usage,  and  the  government  became  more  and  more  aris- 
tocratic. Four  patriarchs  were  eventually  appointed  over  great 
divisionB  of  the  ohurohes,  which  resulted  in  establishing  Popery 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  600  ;  and  in  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  during 
about  six  centuries,  until  the  Catholic.  Church  finally  assumed  the 
established  symmetrical  and  monarchical  form,  represented  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  these  essays. 

In  this  mode,  power  gradually  passed  from  the  uneducated 
people  to  the  priests,  bishops,  and  patriarchs,  until  the  entire 
government  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  property  of  religious  socie- 
ties, were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy 
then  constituted  the  corporations,  and  the  people  ceased  to  be 
corporators,  and  to  have  any  legal  interest  in  the  corporations,  or 
in  the  property  belonging  to  them.  The  practice  of  celibacy 
among  tne  clergy,  served  to  fleparate  them  from  the  people,  and 
came  in  aid  of  the  clerical  corporations,  to  unite  them  as  an  or- 
ganised order  of  men,  similar  in  spirit  and  interest,  to  the  oasteB 
of  the  brahminical  priesthood. 

Sec.  4.  ProtiMtami  Socieiiesj  or  CkwreheSy  and  the  influence  of 
diff'ereni  tytUms  of  religion  on  the  progress  of  nations. 

Though  Protestant  Churches  are  generally  corporations,  yet 
they  are  not  mere  corporations  of  bishops  and  priests,  like  the 
Catholic  Churches ;  but  corporations  in  which  all  the  heads  of 
families  and  adult  males  of  the  society^  are  corporators,  and  par- 
ticipate more  or  less  in  the  government  and  management  of  the 
property  and  secular  afiairs  of  the  society.  The  government  of 
some  Protestant  Churches  is  purely  democratic,  and  that  of  all 
others  has  some  of  the  elements  of  republicanism,  as  is  shown  in 
chapter  IV. 

Christianity,  as  understood  by  Protestants,  is  not  a  ceremonial, 
bnt  a  spiritual  system  of  religion,  which  involves  a  high  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  and  in  main- 
taining the  moral  relations  between  members  of  the  Church,  and 
of  man  with  his  fellow  man.  It  does  not  consist  in  mere  passive 
aafamission  of  the  mind  to  forms,  ordinances,  and  doctrines  an- 
Doimced  by  the  clergy  ;  but  it  inoludee  also  the  active  exercise  of 
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the  inteUect  in  Bearoh  of  trathy  and  in  disaeminating  it  among 
men.  While  the  passive  submission  of  laymen  of  the  Cathdio 
Choroh  amonnts  to  little  more  than  mere  sensibility  of  soul,  leav- 
ing the  mind  nearly  inert,  the  active  exercise  of  the  intellect  of 
lay  Protestants  serves  not  only  to  develope  and  expand  the  mind, 
but  to  spread  intelligence  through  the  oommnnity.  Hence  oTory 
Protestant  Church  is  a  school  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  the  mind,  and  for  the  increase  and  diflfnsion  of  knomedge. 
The  extent,  however,  of  the  influence  of  each  church,  depends 
on  the  education  and  capacity  of  its  pastor,  and  on  the  attention 
given  to  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  clergy, 
have  ever  had  a  restraining  and  depressing  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  upon  the  progress  of  nations,  as  is  shown  in 
Chapter  lY.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  and  republican  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  has  encouraged  inquiry  and  educatian,  led  to 
inventions  and  discoveries,  to  the  advance  of  science,  and  to  the 
progress  of  nations  in  knowledge,  civilisation,  productive  indn»- 
try,  wealth,  population,  and  power.  Rome  began  to  sink  imme- 
diately after  Uie  union  of  Church  and  State  (which  was  the 
foundation  of  Catholicism  and  Popery),  and  the  world  made  bat 
little  progress  at  any  period,  from  that  time,  until  the  rise  of  Pro- 
testantism. All  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  science,  made 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  all  the  elements  of  progress, 
have  originated  among  Protestant  nations,  and  those  which  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Popery.  The  elements  of  all  the  progress 
made  by  subjects  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  have  been 
borrowed. 

Pagan  worship  has  generally  been  limited  to  mere  ceremonies, 
prayers,  ablutions,  sacrifices,  and  consulting  auspices.  It  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  either  education  or  morals,  and  had  but 
little  effect,  except  to  fill  the  mind  with  superstitions.  The  Poly- 
theism of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  flourishing  nations  of 
antiquity,  had  no  perceptible  influence,  either  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  intellectual  and  national  progress.  It  left  them  intel- 
lectually free,  subject  to  the  instincts,  propensities,  appetites  and 
passions  of  human  nature,  without  exercising  much  influence  over 
their  minds  or  morals. 

All  the  elements  and  principles  of  progress  must  originate  in 
the  human  mind,  or  be  discovered  by  it.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  be  fully  developed,  and  make  inventions  and  discoveries 
ia  science,  without  freedom  from  restraint ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  be  free,  in  a  country  where  but  one  system  of  re- 
ligion and  of  religious  doctrines  is  tolerated.  All  the  progress 
made  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  was  made  by  those  which  tole- 
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rated  polytheism.  The  progress  of  the  Hindoos  was  arrested  by 
the  establishment  of  Brahmanism  and  the  religious  castes  of 
that  system  of  worship ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Persians  was 
arrested  in  like  manner,  by  establishing  Magianism  as  the  sole  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  The  Mahometans  borrowed  nearly  all 
the  learning  they  had,  and  never  contributed  much  to  advance 
the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  feeble  polytheism  and  ra- 
tionalism of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  been  like  the  poly- 
» theism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have  had  very  little  influence, 
either  to  advance  or  retard  their  progress. 

Sec.  5.  Advantages  and  power  of  associaiions^  corporatiomy  and 
associated  wealth. 

To  accomplish  great  purposes  and  objects,  means  must  be  used 
co-eztensive  with  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  physical  objects  consist  of  muscular  powers,  di- 
rected by  cultivated  intellects,  and  using  material  and  mechanical 
instruments.  In  other  words,  numerous  human  agents  must  act 
in  concert,  in  many  instances  for  a  great  length  of  time,  employ- 
ing a  large  amount  of  capital  or  mechanical  instruments,  and 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  products  daily,  for  their  subsistence. 
Man  can  accomplish  nothing  without  effort ;  physical  effort,  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  the  use  of  capital.  To  accomplish  great  moral, 
political,  and  religious  purposes  and  enterprises,  requires  also 
numerous  agents  of  cultivated  minds,  who  must  have  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  capital  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  circulating  information. 

Action  in  concert  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  with  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  can  be  attained  only  by  governments,  or  by 
means  of  associations  properly  organized,  with  numerous  officers 
and  agents,  whose  powers  and  duties,  and  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers are  defined,  either  by  law,  or  by  articles  of  association, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  efficient  remedies.  Corporations,  joint 
stock  companies,  and  organized  associations,  (except  of  a  political 
character),  were  wholly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  no  conceptions  of  the  modern  mode  of  uniting 
together  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  act  in  concert,  and  col- 
lecting large  amounts  of  capital,  by  means  of  corporations  and 
organized  associations,  to  effect  great  enterprises  and  objects  ;  and 
hence  all  their  roads,  great  improvements  and  enterprises,  were 
made  by  governments.  The  avenues  and  modes  of  investing  a 
surplus  income  in  those  days,  in  order  to  make  it  productive  as 
capital,  were  few,  compared  with  what  exist  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  Hence  in 
those  days,  great  incomes  were  generally  expended  in  keeping  a 
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large  retinne  of  servants  ;  and  there  were  less  indneenaents  to  in- 
dustry and  economy,  to  save  and  aoonmolste,  than  there  are  at 
present. 

An  incorporated  trading  company  has  extended  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  part  of 
Asia ;  and  a  similar  company  has  heen  the  sonrce  of  the  exten- 
sive dommion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies.  Nearly  all  the 
railroads  and  turnpike  roads,  and  many  of  Uie  canals  in  the 
United  States — all  the  canals,  turnpike  roads,  and  railroads  in  * 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  those  in  other  coonlriea 
of  Europe,  have  heen  made  by  incorporated  companies,  with 
capitals  collected  in  most  instances  in  small  sums,  from  great 
numbers  of  stockholders,  the  result  of  little  savings  from  their 
monthly  and  annual  incomes.  Numerous  colleges,  universities, 
lyceums,  library  associations,  and  other  institutions  to  difhae 
knowledge  among  men,  and  to  spread  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, are  established  and  managed,  and  the  means  of  sustaining 
them  are  collected  in  like  manner.  Nearly  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  United  States  were  established, 
and  are  carried  on  by  means  of  corporations. 

The  union  and  organization  of  Christian  societies  and  the  Ro- 
man laws  regulating  their  government  and  the  management  of 
their  property,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations, of  charters  for  colleges,  for  trading  and  mining  corpora- 
tions, and  other  great  objects  of  private  enterprise.  Corpora- 
tions have  furnished  the  means  of  uniting  individuals,  and  of 
combining  and  managing  capital  to  carry  on  great  enterprises  and 
undertakings,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  individuals.  They 
have  thus  opened  new  fields  of  employment  for  both  labor  and 
capital,  contributed  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  capital,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interests 
They  have  increased  the  demand  for  labor,  encouraged  industry, 
economy,  frugality,  saving,  and  enterprise,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfaro  of  many  modem  na- 
tions. They  are  among  the  great  characteristics  which  mark  the 
distiction  between  ancient  and  modem  times.  There  are  yeiy 
few,  however,  except  ecclesiastical  corporations,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  none  among  Mahometan  and  Pagan  nations. 

Sbo.  6.   The  Monksy  JesuU$,  MUsionariUj  and  colomzatum 
societies. 

The  monastic  order  was  first  instituted  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  order  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
some  other  mendicant  orders,  were  established  by  the  papacy  in 
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ihe  12tli  and  13th  oenturies,  for  the  promotion  in  part  of  politioal 
purposes,  and  to  aid  in  comhating  heresy.  They  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect,  except  to  withdraw  men  from  industry, 
and  to  promote  indolence. 

The  society  of  Jesuits  was  estahlished  in  1534,  to  propagate 
Catholicism,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Protestantism. 
The  first  principle  of  the  order  is  perfect  suhmission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Pope,  and  the  whole  society  is  under  the  ahsolute 
control  of  the  general  of  the  order,  who  resides  at  Rome.  The 
members  are  made  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
and  Pope,  to  propagate  any  doctrine  or  principle,  or  effect  any 
purpose,  which  may  suit  the  interest,  caprice,  or  ambition  of 
their  superiors.  Thev  established  many  schools  and  colleges — 
strove  to  ohtain  the  direction  of  education,  in  order  to  mould  the 
young  mind  in  submission  to  popery,  and  went  as  missionaries 
among  the  natives  of  America,  as  well  as  among  the  heathen  of 
the  old  world.  They  acted  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
Protestant  countries,  as  secret  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  communicating  to  the  Pope  all  the  important  informa- 
tion they  could  collect.  Their  influence  was  so  pernicious,  and 
their  intrigues  so  numerous,  that  they  were  banished  in  the  course 
of  the  18th  century,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  order  was  abolished  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  in  1773.  It  was  deemed,  however,  so  impor- 
tant an  aid  and  support  of  popery,  that  it  was  reestablished  by 
Pope  Pins  YII.,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  the  most  lealous  devotees  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  have  done  more  than  any  other  order  of  men  to 
sustain  and  spread  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  and  absolute 
submission  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  They  have 
done  much  to  promote  education,  and  to  diffuse  some  kinds  of 
knowledge  ;  but  nothing  of  any  account  to  extend  the  domain  of 
science.  Their  principles  are  so  accommodated  to  the  ends  of 
personal  and  papal  expediency,  their  reasoning  so  sophistical  and 
subtle,  and  the  principles  of  ahsolute  submission  taught  by  them 
so  restraining  in  their  influence,  that  much  of  their  instruction 
tends  rather  to  fill  the  mind  witii  bigotry,  than  to  expand  or  de- 
velope  it ;  and  the  general  effect  of  their  influence  has  been,  to 
retard  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  religious,  as  well  as  political 
and  social  knowledge.  Not  a  single  mind  of  great  originality  and 
power,  has  been  developed  in  the  society. 

l^he  societies  formed  at  different  periods,  to  send  missionaries 
into  distant  countries,  and  among  the  pagan  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  had  a  great  inflaence  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  diflFusing 
knowledge  ;  but  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  colo- 
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nists  are  the  most  effeotive  missionaries  to  extend  the  domain  of 
civilization.  The  experience  of  fourteen  centuries  shows,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convert  savages  into  substantial  Christians. 
They  can  be  Christianized  only  as  they  are  civilised,  taught  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  live  in  fixed  habitations,  and  by  regular  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  Christianize  them,  you  must  at  the  same 
time  improve  their  physical,  mental,  and  social  condition,  and 
elevate  them  in  ihe  scale  of  civilization.  If  the  interior  of 
Africa  shall  ever  be  civilised,  it  will  be  by  means  of  colonizing 
the  free  colored  persons  of  America  upon  that  continent,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  system  of  government  and  social  order, 
and  instructing  the  natives  in  agriculture,. in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life.  The  efforts  of 
the  Colonization  Society  have  been  crowned  with  great  success, 
which  tends  to  show  Uie  practicability  of  this  most  desirable 
object. 

Sec.  7.  Political  associatiom  and  parties 
The  organization  of  associations  furnishes  the  means  of  Qollect- 
ing  and  diffusing  information  and  the  opinions  of  individuads,  and 
of  operating  upon,  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
They  not  only  furnish  facilities  for  individuals,  to  confer  together 
in  relation  to  their  rights  and  interests,  but  also  to  collect  arms  and 
means  of  defence  to  protect  themselves  against  the  oppression  of 
a  tyrannical  government,  or  for  revolutionary  purposes. 

The  political  associations,  clubs,  and  affiliated  societies  of  Paris 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  as 
shown  in  Section  10  of  Chapter  I.,  and  similar  societies  produced 
the  revolutions  in  France  of  1830  and  1848  There  have  been 
numerous  political  unions  and  associations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  most  powerful  was  the  great  Catholic  association, 
formed  in  May  1823,  and  dissolved  in  March  1829,  when  its 
great  object,  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  was  attained. 
The  Irish  Repeal  Association,  got  up  by  Daniel  O^Connell  some 
years  afterwards,  enabled  him  to  agitate  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
many  years ;  and  it  finally  terminated  in  a  feeble  rebellipn  in 
1848. 

There  have  been  numerous  political  associations  in  the  United 
States,  acting  in  concert  with  political  partiies,  to  promote  party 
purposes  ;  the  most  permanent  and  powerful  of  which,  is  the 
Tammany  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  power  and 
influence  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  has  been  discussed 
in  Section  9  of  Chapter  Y.  of  these  essays.  The  democratic 
party  is  organised,  and  has  its  committees,  and  holds  meetings 
and  conventions  in  every  state,  and  in  nearly  every  county  in 
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every  state  of  the  Unioo.  The  orgaoisatioD  of  the  whig  party  is 
not  so  extensive,  nor  so  complete  and  effectiye,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  powerful  party. 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  organization  of 
parties  in  the  United  States  since  the  year  1820.  The  first  State 
Convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  in  the  year  1824,  when  Dewitt  Clinton  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  Previous  to  that  time,  candidates  for 
Governor  were  nomiuated  in  caucus,  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  their  respective  parties  ;  and  candidates  for  Premdent  and 
Vice-President  were  nominated  in  caucus  by  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  1828,  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  were  nominated  in  some  of  the  States,  by 
State  Conventions ;  and  in  1832,  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
nominated  by  national  conventioua.  Since  that  time,  many  of 
the  State  governments  have  been  changed,  a  greater  number  of 
officers  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  candidates  for  all 
offices  elective  by  the  people,  from  the  President  down  to  county, 
township,  and  corporation  officers,  are  all  nominated  in  nearly  iJl 
the  States,  by  conventions  of  their  respective  parties.  County 
conventions  are  generally  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by 
townships  and  ward  meetings ;  and  State  conventions  of  delegates 
appointed  by  county  conventions  and  meetings.  Mass  meetings 
of  the  people  for  political  objects,  were  commenced  by  the  friends 
of  General  Harrison  in  1836,  and  became  very  general  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1840.  Numerous  mass  meetings  were 
assembled  by  both  political  parties  in  1844,  and  by  the  three  po- 
litical parties  of  1848. 

All  these  partisan  meetings  and  conventions  serve  to  bring  to- 
other the  people,  as  well  as  politicians  ;  more  or  less  discussion 
IS  had  on  political  questions ;  resolutions  are  passed,  drawn  up  by 
the  leaders,  expressive  of  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting ;  the 
minds  of  political  partisans  become  more  or  less  committed,  and 
their  opinions  formed  ;  and  public  opinion  is  thus  operated  upon. 
This  system  of  organization  and  party  machinery,  and  these 
meetings  and  conventions  have  increased  the  force  and  power  of 
public  opinion,  and  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  of  the  executive 
officers,  of  both  the  national  and  State  governments.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  become  more  popularized  ;  popular  influences  have 
increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  administration,  and  of  office- 
holders generally,  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  How  important,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
should  be  properly  educated. 
83 
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These  national  and  State  conventions  have  become  of  great 
consequence ;  they  sometimes  comprise  more  ability  than  the 
same  parties  have  in  Congress,  or  their  respective  State  Lepsla- 
tures  ;  and  by  means  of  previous  examinations  and  preparations, 
and  short  consultations  of  committees,  they  frequently  pass  upon 
numerous  ^reat  and  complicated  questions,  with  mueh  ability, 
and  accomplish  as  much  in  two  or  three  days,  as  Congress  does 
in  some  instances  in  as  many  weeks.  The  contrast  is  very  great, 
and  shows  the  futility  of  long  debates.  But  when  such  conven- 
tions attempt  to  pass  hastily  upon  complicated  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  or  boundary,  and  the  influence  of  their  resolutiona 
is  such  as  to  overcome  the  action  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
control  the  action  of  the  administration ;  or  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion  in  a  political  party,  and  to 
proscribe  all  who  do  not  yield  their  individual  opinions,  then  the 
influence  of  such  conventions  becomes  destructive  of  that  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action,  which  is  necessary  to  promote  the  highest 
good  and  wel&re  of  a  free  people. 

When  the  dominant  party  in  Congress  cling  together,  and  by 
means  of  party  discipline,  are  made  to  act  in  concert  as  one  man, 
each  surrendering  his  own  individual  opinions  to  the  majority,  and 
the  whole  acting  in  accordance  with,  and  in  a  measure  in  obedi- 
ence to,  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  their  political  friends  ex- 
pressed in  a  national  convention ;  the  result  is,  that  the  substan- 
tial powers  of  legislation  are  transferred  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gross,  where  both  political  parties  are  represented,  and  both  sides 
of  every  question  can  be  presented  and  discussed,  and  vested  in 
a  convention  of  only  one  political  party.  Congress  becomes  a 
mere  agent  to  register  and  execute  the  decrees  of  a  partisan 
convention  ;  and  tiie  minority  is  disfranchised,  and  deprived  of 
all  substantial  participation  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844,  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  the  democratic  party,  as  authoritative  interpretft- 
tiofis  of  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
more  clear,  conclusive  and  binding,  than  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  and  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  have  had 
a  greater  and  more  extended  influence  over  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  the  acts  of  any 
one  Congress  which  has  assembled  during  Uie  last  tiiirty  years. 

Seo.  8.  Order  of  Freemasonrff. 

A  society  of  architects  or  builders  was  formed  in  ihe  middle 

ages,  but  at  what  period  is  not  certainly  known.     The  society 

was  liberally  patronised  by  the  Popes ;  it  spread  through  Europe, 

and  the  members  of  it  were  the  principal  builders  of  churches  in 
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Catbolio  countries.  Omt  of  this  society,  arose  the  institution  of 
Freemasonry ;  bnt  the  mode  and  period  in  which  the  association 
became  changed  from  a  mere  professional  fraternity,  to  a  society 
of  persons  of  all  classes  and  employments,  connected  by  secret 
symbols,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  have  attracted  attention  as 
a  secret  society  in  Great  Britain,  and  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers many  men  of  distinction,  as  early  as  the  15th  century; 
though  Masonic  lodges  were  not  introduced  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  until  some  time  in  the  18th  century.  It 
has  been  mostly  a  oonyiyial  and  benevolent  society ;  but  like 
many  other  secret  societies,  it  has  been  subjected  in  France,  and 
some  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  variety 
of  suspicions;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  political  aspirants 
have  in  some  instances  availed  themselves  of  the  secrecy  afforded 
by  it,  to  promote  their  schemes  and  purposes.  As  a  convivial 
society,  its  influence  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. As  its  members  have  been  comparatively  few,  its  cha- 
rities and  objects  few  and  personal,  and  the  most  of  its  purposes, 
principles  and  proceedings  secret,  it  never  commanded  the  pub- 
lic sympathies  or  confidence,  and  never  exercised  much  influence 
over  public  opinion,  or  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  either 
by  example  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  9.  Friendly^  or  benefit  todeties. 

Friendly  societies,  or  benefit  societies,  originated  among  the 
manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual insurance,  being  voluntary  associations  of  persons  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  general  fund,  for  the  assistance  of 
members  in  sickness,  and  other  occasions  of  distress.  Each 
member  pays  an  initiation  fee,  and  contributes  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  a  certain  sum  while  in  health,  according  to  their 
by-uws,  and  receives  from  the  society  a  certain  weekly  allowance 
when  ho  is  incapacitated  for  work,  either  by  sickness,  accident,  or 
old  age.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  the  principle  of  these  associations ;  and  when  their  funds 
and  business  are  properly  managed,  nothing  can  be  more  useful 
to  the  laboring  classes  than  these  societies  and  savings'  banks. 

Mr.  McCulloch  says,  ^'  There  were  enrolled  from  the  first  of 
January,  1793,  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  no 
fewer  than  19,783  such  societies,  of  which  16,596  were  in  Eng- 
land, 769  in  Wales,  2,144  in  Scotknd,  and  274  in  Ireland.  The 
societies  existing  in  1815  are  said  to  have  comprised  925,429  in- 
dividuals.'* 
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^  Sec.  10.   Savings^  Banks. 

The  want  of  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the  earnings  not  needed 
for  immediate  use  by  the  laboring  classes,  where  they  wonld  yield 
a  reasonable  interest,  and  from  which  they  oonld  withdraw  them 
at  pleasure,  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tiie  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  economy  and  acoumolation  among  laborers,  in 
all  countries.  Banks  of  issae  and  deposit  do  not  generally  pay 
interest  on  deposits ;  and  for  laborers  to  loan  their  savings  to  in- 
dividuals, is  not  only  haasardous,  but  puts  them  beyond  their  reach 
for  immediate  use,  in  case  of  need.  The  benefit  societies  soon  accu- 
mulated considerable  amounts  of  funds,  for  which  they  sought 
means  of  safe  deposit  and  investment,  where  they  wonld  draw 
interest,  and  yet  be  convertible  into  money  without  difficulty. 
Out  of  these  wants  grew  the  institution  of  savings'  banks. 

Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :  ^'  The  first  savings'  Bank  was  established  in  1804  at 
Tottenham,  in  Middlesex  (England),  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wake- 
field, and  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank.  In  this  bank  de- 
posits were  received,  and  five  per  cent  interest  w^s  allowed 
upon  their  amount — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
benevolent  individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joined  in  the 
undertaking.  The  society  next  formed,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  opened  in  1808  at  Bath,  chiefly  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  ladies,  for  receiving  deposits  from  female  servants. 
The  eood  resulting  from  these  efibrts  was  soon  made  manifest ; 
and  the  successful  example  thus  set,  was  so  far  followed,  that  in 
the  year  1817,  there  were  seventy  savings'  banks  in  operation  in 
England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.  In  that  year,  acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions,  and  to  place  the  funds  under  safe-guard  of  the  State. 
By  subsequent  acts,  the  provisions  were  extended  to  Scotland, 
and  the  Channel  Islands."  The  funds  of  the  savings'  banks  are 
mostly  invested  in  public  stocks. 

The  first  savings'  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
at  Philadelphia  in  1816  ;  the  next  was  in  Boston  in  1817  ;  since 
that  time,  such  institutions  have  been  established  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  States. 
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Condition  of  the  Savings^  Banks  in  Greai  Briiadn  and  Ireland 
on  the  20th  of  November^  in  each  of  the  under -mentioned 
years, 

1830.                   1840.  1845. 

In  England  and  Wales, 

Number  of  depositors,          367,812           662,338  865,389 

Amount  of  deposits,      i&12,287,606  iS20,203,438  £25,930,266 

In  Wales, 

Number  of  depositors,            10,204             15,825  18,916 

Amount  of  deposits,           £314,903        £521,918  £6l6fi92 

In  Scotland, 

Number  of  depositors,        not  stated             43,737  82,203 

Amount  of  deposits,            "         "           £538,961  £1,278,929 

In  Ireland, 

Number  of  depositors,             34,201             76,155  96,422 

Amount  of  deposits,           £905,056     £2,206,733  jS2,921,581 


Total  No.  of  depositors,         412,217  798,055        1,062,930 

Total  amt.  of  deposits,  £13,507,565  £23,471,050  £30,748,868 

The  English  and  Irish  banks,  other  than  the  savings'  banks, 
do  not  pay  interest  on  deposits,  but  all  the  Scotch  banks  do,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  Scotland,  de- 
posite  their  earnings  in  banks  other  than  savings'  banks ;  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings'  banks  being 
80  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  England. 

By  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  ch.  92,  the  interest  payable  on  the  de* 
posits  is  not  to  exceed  £3  18s.  Sjd.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
when  the  deposit  of  any  one  person  amounts  to  £200,  it  ceases 
to  draw  interest. 

Number  and  condition  of  the  Savings^  Banks  of  France^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  official  teportt, 

1834.  1839. 

Number  of  savings'  banks  and  branches,  70  404 

Number  of  depositors,  81,714         310,843 

Amount  of  deposits  in  francs,  37,015,492  171,057,904 

Average  deposit  for  each  person,  453  550 

Deposits  equal  in  sterling  money  to         £1,450,000   £6,681,000 
Number  of  depositors  June  dOth,  1851,  611,000 

Amount  of  deposits  June  30th,  1851,  in  francs,       172,159,000 
Statement  of  the  savings'  banks  in  New  York,  with  the  ezcep" 
tion  of  one  in  Poughkeepsie,  one  in  Eoohester,  and  one  in  Can* 
andaigua,  not  included : 

Dec.  3l8t,  1839.        Dae.  3l8t,  1844. 
Number  of  institutions  reported,  8  9 

Number  of  depositors,  about  39,000  

Amount  of  deposits,  $4,641,284  $8,030,375 
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Savings^  Banks  in  Massachusetts. 

1843.  1846.  1850. 

Number  of  banks  and  branches,  38  45 

Number  of  depositors,  42,587  62,893  78.823 

Amount  of  deposits,  $6,900,451  $10,680,933  $13,660,024 

The  average  annual  per  cent,  of  dividends  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  1850,  was  6^,  and  the  whole  expense  of  managing 
them  in  1850,  but  $41,680  57.     See  Amer.  Al.  for  1852. 

The  sayings'  banks  in  Massachusetts  in  1843,  were  located  in 
thirty  cities,  towns  and  villages,  embracing  a  population  in  1840 
of  284,086  ;  the  depositors  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  those  places.  Four  of  the  savings' 
banks  in  New  York  were  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  others  reported,  were  all  in  commercial  cities. 

The  deposits  in  these  institutions  are  mostly  made  in  small 
sums,  by  mechanical  and  manuikcturing  laborers,  females,  clerks, 
and  servants.  They  are  either  vested  in  government  stocks  of 
some  kind,  or  loaned  out  to  be  employed  in  manufactures  or 
commerce.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  in  the  United 
States  have  saved  enough  from  their  earnings  to  buy  lota,  and 
build  very  comfortable  houses  for  their  families,  and  to  furnish 
their  houses  better,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
than  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  England  three  centuries 
since.  They  have  also  loaned  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
their  employers,  and  toother  manufacturers  and  commercial  men ; 
many  of  them  own  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  labor. 

The  amount  deposited  in  savings'  banks  by  the  laborers  of 
Great  Britain,  is  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  personal  proper^ 
in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1600.  It  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
sixth  part  as  much  as  all  the  capital  employed  in  Great  Britain, 
in  mining  manufootures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  1841,  and  to 
about  half  as  much  as  was  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
1840  in  the  same  employments,  (except  milling.)  I  wish  the 
reader  to  realize  this  great  fact ;  that  the  manufacturing  laborers 
of  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  furnishing  their  houses,  bnying 

freat  numbers  of  cottages  for  themselves,  and  loaning  moneys  to 
usiness  men,  have  actually  deposited  in  savings'  banks  an 
amount  equal  to  half  the  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except 
making  flour,  oil  and  lumber. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  repeated  year  after  year  in  this  coun- 
try, that  manufacturing  tends  to  make  the  rich,  richer,  and  the 
poor,  poorer.     These  facts  should  put  to  the  blush  all  the  dema> 
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gogaes  who  raise  such  a  false  cry,  for  partisan  and  selfish  pur- 
poses. The  truth  is,  agricultural  laborers  who  have  families  and 
work  for  hire,  seldom  save  anything  beyond  the  support  of  their 
families.  They  are  poor  in  all  countries,  and  have  been  so  in  all 
ages ;  but  thej  are  mueh  better  off  now  in  Great  Britain,  than 
they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  are  at  this  day 
better  off  in  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural countries  of  Europe.  Their  earnings  are  much  greater 
than  the  eamin/irs  of  the  same  classes  in  any  country  of  either 
the  new  or  the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States.  Mining  and  manufactures  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labor ;  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor ;  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor ;  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  industry  of  a 
country  ;  to  increase  the  population  ;  to  increase  the  demand  for 
food,  and  products  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  and 
enjoy  them  ;  and  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  property  of  every  description.  It  is  true  that  they 
make  the  capitalist  richer ;  but  they  improve  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  also,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  they  do  that  of 
the  capitalist  They  make  no  man  and  no  classes  of  men  poorer. 
It  is  true  that  the  income  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  than  that  of  the 
farmer ;  but  the  income  of  the  Utter  is  much  greater  in  manu- 
fMtnring  States  and  countries,  than  it  is  in  those  countries  which 
are  devoted  mostly  to  agriculture. 

Sec.  11.  Hie  independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  originated  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  benefit  society, 
having  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  of  societies 
known  as  friendly  societies,  with  some  of  the  features,  secrets 
and  ceremonies  of  free-masonry,  engrafted  upon  them.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Baltimore  in  1819.  It 
has  since  spread  through  the  United  States,  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces of  North  America.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  the 
order  numbered  no  less  than  2,647  lodges,  and  189,512  members 
in  the  United  States,  under  the  control  of  thirty-two  Grand 
Lodges,  or  State  jurisdictions.  The  revenues  of  the  lodges, 
arising  from  initiations  and  weekly  dues  during  the  precedSag 
year,  amounted  to  $1,219,664.  Of  which  there  was  expended, 
for  the  relief  ot  sick  and  infirm  members^  $343,406 

for  the  relief  of  widows  and  distressed  families,  55,438 

for  buiying  the  dead,  71,204 

and  for  educatmg  orphans,  10,113 

Total  for  the  above  purposes,  $480,161 
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There  have  been  fourteen  degrejes  instituted  by  the  order,  as 
appears  by  their  publications.  A  portion  of  the  members  vho 
have  taken  the  higher  degrees,  are  organized  into  Encampments. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  there  were  21,030  contributing 
members  reported  by  the  encampments.  The  revenues  of  the 
encampments  for  the  previous  year,  were  reported  at  $96,562, 
and  the  sums  paid  out  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  widows,  orphans, 
and  burying  the  dead,  amounted  to  $31,044  ;  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  heretofore  stated. 

The  order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  at  first  a  convivial  society,  and, 
in  many  instances,  became  a  mere  drinking  and  convivial  club ; 
but  it  has  been  reformed,  and  its  character  changed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  now  said,  that  temperance  (not  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks)  has  become  an  attribute  of  the 
order.  Each  lodge  has  its  committees  to  look  after  the  sick,  and 
disciplines  its  members  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  gross  immoralities. 
From  every  appearance,  the  institution  has  become  useful  and  salu- 
tary, and  contributes  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society. 

Sec.  12.  Temperance  Sodetiesy  and  Sans  of  Temperanu, 
Temperance  societies  originated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
about  the  year  1825.  The  State  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York  was  formed  in  1827,  or  1828.  In  a  few  years,  county, 
town  and  village  societies  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  England ;  some  were  formed  in  other  States,  and  the 
subject  was  extensively  agitated  in  all  the  Northern  States,  by 
public  addresses,  lectures,  newspapers,  and  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  reports.  There  was  no  bond  of  union  among  the 
members,  except  the  common  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. They  adopted  a  simple  pledge,  to  abstain  from  the  use 
and  sale  of  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  to  discourage  tlieir 
use.  They  had  no  property  in  common,  no  mode  of  raising  any 
revenues  to  promote  the  object,  except  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  no  system  of  discipline. 

It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  there  was  a  material  difference  in 

Srinciple,  and  in  the  necessary  consequences,  between  the  use  of 
istilled  md  fermented  liquors,  and  that  if  persons  abstained 
wholly  from  the  former,  they  could  use  the  latter  in  moderate 
quantities  with  impunity.  A  few  years'  experience  showed  the 
fallacy  of  this  distinction,  and  satisfied  those  who  gave  close  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  of  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  most  of  the  societies,  after  a  few 
years,  adopted  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  which  was  too  rigid  to 
suit  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  old  pledge,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  members  abandoned  the  cause,  and  many  of  them 
relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  The  organization  being  defec- 
tive and  feeble,  without  discipline,  property,  or  regular  meetings 
to  hold  the  members  together,  everything  depended  on  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment — on  the  interest  created  by  some  public 
address,  speech,  or  lecture.  At  times  a  powerful  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  upon  public  opinion,  upon  the  pub- 
lic tastes  and  habits,  and  upon  legislation  in  all  the  Northern 
States ;  and  so  far  as  the  country  and  the  farming  population  is 
concerned,  the  reformation  has  been  very  permanent ;  but  so  far 
as  concerns  the  cities  and  large  villages,  the  influence  was  like  a 
spasmodic  excitement,  which  soon  passed  away,  and  the  most  of 
the  people  resumed  their  old  habits.  Temptations  are  more  nu- 
merous in  cities  and  large  villages  than  in  the  country,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  organization.  Out  of  this  ne- 
oessity,  arose  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the 
Rechabites.'. 

The  Older  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  originated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1842.  It  is  a  benefit  society,  modelled 
after  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  the  addition  of  a  total  ab- 
stinence pledge,  and  a  system  of  discipline,  adapted  to  it,  with 
this  exception,  that  there  are  fourteen  degrees  (as  it  is  said)  in 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  but  one  in  the  society  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  no  mysteries, 
ceremonies,  or  secrets,  with  which  every  member  is  not  made  ao- 

Suaioted  when  he  is  initiated.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
le  officers  elected  for  only  three  months.  The  members  pay 
weekly  or  quarterly  dues,  and  are  paid  a  weekly  allowance  or 
benefit  when  sick  or  infirm,  provided  their  sickness  or  infirmity  is 
not  produced  by  misconduct  after  they  become  members.  They 
have  standing  committees  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  a  regular 
system  of  discipline.  The  amount  of  their  quarterly  dues,  the 
amount  of  benefits,  and  the  sum  appropriated  for  funeral  expenses 
on  the  decease  of  a  member,  depends  on  the  by-laws  of  each 
division,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

The  order  has  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  and  into 
Great  Britain  &ni  the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  N^w  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  There  are  two 
grand  divisions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  in  each  of  the 
other  States,  except  California,  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  four  in  the  British  provinces ;  all  of  which  are  united  in  the 
National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  North  America. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  June,  1851,  there  were  re- 
ports from  all  but  two  of  the  grand  divisions,  showing  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1861,  6,069  divisions,  237,984  contributing  mem- 
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bers ;  receipts  during  the  previous  year  amounting  to  $718,726, 
and  payments  of  benefits  amounting  to  $194,606. 

Though  the  order  is  very  new,  yet  many  of  the  divisions  are 
accumulating  considerable  amounts  of  funds  and  property.  In 
this  aoje  of  the  world,  not  much  can  be  effected  without  money, 
or  without  organization.  The  property,  organization,  frequent* 
'  meetings,  and  the  prospect  of  sympathy  and  assistance  in  case  of 
need,  all  operate  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  the 
members.  The  general  organiBation  of  local,  grand,  and  national 
divisions,  facilitates  the  collection  of  information,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  sound  principles,  by  means  of  reports, 
tracts,  temperance  newspapers,  and  public  addresses.  Its  organ- 
ization, revenues,  benefits,  benevolence,  discipline,  numerous 
meetings,  vigilance,  and  system  of  operations,  make  its  influence 
regular,  constant  and  permanent ;  and  render  it  the  most  efficient 
society  for  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  has  ever 
been  devised,  unless  the  order  of  the  Rechabites  is  equally  so. 

Some  have  classed  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  the  Free- 
masons and  Odd  Fellows,  as  a  secret  society,  and  taken  excep- 
tions to  the  order  on  that  account.  Though  its  organization  is 
modelled  in  many  of  its  features  after  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
yet  it  differs  materially  from  that  order,  and  has  scarcely  a  fea- 
ture in  common  with  Free-masonry.  The  Sons  of  Temperanoe 
confer  no  degrees,  and  have  but  one  class  of  members.  They 
have  no  secret  ends  to  attain,  no  secret  principles,  no  secret  ob- 
jects or  purposes ;  they  take  no  oaths,  and  no  secret  pledges. 
Their  principles,  purposes,  and  the  substance  of  their  pledges,  are 
all  public.  They  have  no  secret  signs  or  symbols  by  which  to 
know  each  other.  Nothing  is  secret,  but  their  forms  and  cere- 
monies, private  business,  and  pass-words,  to  enable  the  members 
only  to  gain  access  to  their  meetings. 

The  Rechabites  is  an  order  of  temperance  men  very  similar  (as 
I  suppose)  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  ;  but  I  have  no  definite 
information  in  relation  to  their  organization,  numbers,  or  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  these  societies  should  have  libraries,  to 
increase  their  attractions  and  usefulness,  and  to  disseminate  use- 
ful knowledge,  as  well  as  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  keep  them  out  of  the  paths  of  temptation. 

Sbc.  13.  Effect  of  independent  associatioTu  cund  churckes,  on  dvil 
liberty^  and  dvilizoHon. 
Large  standing  armies,  and  societies  under  the   control  of 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  have  always  been  instruments  of  despot- 
ism, and  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty.     On  the  contrary,  asso* 
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oiations  inclppendent  of  the  government,  and  of  any  clerical 
hierarchy,  and  municipal  corporations,  have  been  favorable  to 
liberty.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  absolute  monarchs  to  keep 
their  subjects  isolated,  disunited,  and  without  association  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  weak  and  helpless,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  communication,  combination,  and  self-de- 
fence. They  are  well  aware  that,  in  association  and  union,  there 
is  strength.  All  the  associations  allowed  by  them  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  government.  The  priesthood,  and  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  are  all  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  and  made  agents  and  instruments  of 
the  monarch,  to  teach  the  people,  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth,  the  principles  of  absolutism,  and  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government.  Russia 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  this  policy.  The  Czar  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  and  his  councils  control  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  Napoleon  adop  ted 
the  same  policy,  and  reestablished  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
as  the  religion  of  his  empire. 

All  the  members  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  government 
of  voluntary  associations ;  nearly  all  the  private  corporations  of 
this  country  have  a  popular  form  of  government ;  in  municipal 
corporations  and  the  state  governments,  all,  or  a  very  numerous 
class  of  the  people,  participate ;  and  hence  these  associations  and 
institutions  are  schools  of  freedom,  and  bulwarks  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty.*  But  large  associations  and  corporations  governed 
by  a  central  board  or  council,  or  by  an  aristocratic  class  or  order, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  centralization  of  the 
powers  of  civil  government ;  they  may  be  used  by  the  leaders  and 
master  spirits  as  instruments  of  ambition  and  despotism. 

In  large  associations,  the  masses  have  no  means  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  except  through  their  leaders,  who  manage  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  mould  into  form  the  public  declaration  of  their 
opinions  and  principles,  to  which  they  oecome  committed.  Direc- 
tion and  uniformity,  in  some  measure,  are  thus  given  to  their 
opinions;  freedom  of  thought  is  checked  and  restrained,  and 
freedom  of  will  is  surrendered  to  the  leaders.  The  case  is  very 
different  in  small  independent  associations,  were  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  members  can  participate  in  the  deliberations  and 
government. 

The  mind  is  improved  and  developed  by  activity,  competition, 
comparing  different  things,  and  observing  the  workings  and  effects 
of  different  and  independent  institutions.     Hence  the  division  of 

*  See  on  this  subject  numbers  46  and  51  of  the  Federalist 
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ProtestaDt  Christians  into  several  sects,  has  contributed  to  the 
freedom,  activity,  and  development  of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  overbalanced  (perhaps  ten-fold)  all  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  numerous  sects.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  associa- 
tions of  men.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  any  one  nation,  State,  city,  town  or  village,  should  belong 
to  any  church  or  denomination  of  Christians,  or  to  any  one  asso- 
ciation, or  order  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
different  churches,  different  institutions,  associations,  and  orders 
of  men,  and  corporations  for  different  purposes,  all  independent 
of  each  other,  contribute  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  encourage  free- 
dom of  thought  and  inquiry,  to  develope  and  improve  the  human 
mind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  man.  Churches  and  associations,  which  comprise  only  a 
minority  of  the  people,  influence  public  opinion  and  governments 
by  reason  only,  and  leave  the  reason  of  others  free  to  combat 
their  errors  ;  while  churches  and  associations,  which  comprise  a 
lafge  majority  of  the  people,  are  so  powerful  as  to  control  public 
opinion  as  by  authority,  and  have  such  an  influence  over  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  be  able  to  put  down  their  opponents,  and  silence 
opposition*  The  church  and  the  government,  in  many  Catholic 
countries,  prohibit  all  associations,  even  for  benevolent  and  moral 
purposes,  except  such  as  are  connected  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
Church. 

The  division  of  Christendom  into  several  different  churches  in 
.the  sixteenth  century,  was  not  only  the  dawn  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  but  the  era  from  which  we  may  date  the  causes  of  a 
great  change  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  God  has  so  consti- 
tuted man,  that,  while  he  is  subjected  to  despotic  rules,  and  his 
mind  is  enslaved,  his  mental  faculties  remain  weak,  and  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  he  continues  to  be  a  comparatively  inefli- 
cient  being.  Countries  having  despotic  governments,  have  not 
usually  moreJ.han  half  as  much  productive  industry  and  powor 
as  free  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

ON    THE    ART    OF   DISTILLATION, AND    ON    THE   MANUFACTURE, 

CONSUMPTION,      PROPERTIES     AND      EFFECTS     OF      FERMENTED 
AND  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

Sec  1 .   On  fermented  Hquors^  amd  the  art  of  distilkUion. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  of  nations,  it  is 
important  to  treat  of  the  customs,  institutions,  principles  and 
causes  which  retard,  as  well  as  those  which  promote  it.  Dis- 
tilled liquors  should  he  ranked  among  the  greatest  scourges  which 
ever  amicted  the  human  family ;  and  hence  their  history,  charac- 
ter and  effects,  legitimately  form  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of 
these  essays 

Alcohol  is  produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation  ;  but  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  water  ^nd  other  liquid  substances,  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  and  procured  in  a  pure  state,  only  by 
distillation.  We  read  that  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the 
juice  of  the  vine,  and  became  drunk.  Fermented  liquors  have 
been  in  use  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  from 
a  period  anterior  to  authentic  profane  history  ;  but  the  art  of 
distillation  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention,  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Alcohol  is  composed  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
produced  by  fermentation ;  but  when  so  produced,  it  is  so  much  ^ 
diluted  with  water  and  other  substances  in  solution,  that  it  will 
not  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  and 
will  soon  undergo  a  second  fermentation,  and  oe  converted  into 
vinegar,  unless  it  is  separated  from  the  water  and  other  foreign 
substances  by  distillation.  Alcohol  in  a  pure  state,  or  any  thing 
approximating  to  a  pure  state,  is  never  produced  by  any  process 
of  nature,  but  by  a  highly  artificial  process  invented  by  man. 

Sec  2.   Chemical  properties   and  component  parts   of    Alcohol^ 
Ether ^  and  several  other  gases  and  substances. 
All  the  component  parts  of  Alcohol,  like  many  other  compound 
substances,  are  useful  to  man  in  certain  combmations  and  circum- 
stances, and  destructive  to  life  in  others. 
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Statement  of  the  component  parts,  and  the  relative  number  of 
the  ultimate  atoms,  of  which  the  undermentioned  substanoesy 
liquids  and  gases  are  composed. 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

NitTOfen. 

Water 

1  atom 

1  atom. 

Vinegar      - 

4  atoms 

3     " 

3     " 

Sugar 

9     " 

8     « 

8     " 

Starch 

24     " 

20     « 

20     " 

Alcohol 

2     " 

1     « 

8     " 

Ether 

4     « 

1     « 

6     " 

Quinine 

20     « 

2     " 

12     « 

1  atom. 

Camphor    - 

10     " 

1     " 

8     " 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

1     « 

2     « 

Nitrous  oxyd 

1     " 

1     « 

Ammonia,  or  salts 

of  hartshorn 

3     « 

1     « 

Chloroform  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  ether ;  it  consistB  of 
two  parts  carbon,  to  one  of  hydrogen,  united  with  chlorine  gas. 
The  most  of  the  volatile  oils  and  essences  consist  of  oarDK>n» 
hydrogen,  and  a  little  oxygen. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  the  same  in  the  composition  of  water, 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  starch  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all 
the  food  which  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  man.  He  will  ob- 
serve also,  that,  with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  all  those  substances 
which  contain  large  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined 
with  a  very  little  oxygen,  are  used  for  medicines  only ;  and  why 
should  alcohol  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

All  the  above  substances  constitute  chemical  combinations  ; 
atmospheric  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture 
of  over  three  parts  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Though  nitrogen 
is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  air  we  breathe,  yet  forming  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  with  oxygen,  it  is  easily  separated  from  it 
and  expelled,  and  the  oxygen  only  retained,  which  is  the  only  air 
that  will  support  respiration  and  animal  life.  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
on  the  contrary,  is  over  two-thirds  oxygen,  yet  in  as  much  as  the 
carbon  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen,  the  lungs  cannot 
separate  them,  and  when  the  gas  is  taken  into  the  lunss  in  mines 
and  stagnant  wells  where  it  collects,  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  nitrogen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  a  chemical 
combination  with  oxygen  in  nitrous  oxyd,  the  lungs  do  not  possess 
the  power  to  separate  them  ;  immediate  intoxication  is  produced. 
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and  the  powers  of  reason  entirely  suspended  for  a  few  moments, 
until  the  lungs  are  again  filled  with  pure  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  light,  suhtle,  and  highly  inflammahle  sub- 
stance, only  one-sixteenth  part  as  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  volume 
as  oxygen.  When  chemically  combined  with  oxygen  in  water, 
vinegar,  sugar,  and  starch,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  equal ;  but  in  alcohol  there  are  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen to  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  the  extra  quantity  and  proportion  of 
hydrogen  in  alcohol,  which  gives  it  a  burning  taste  ;  and  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  the  component  parts  separated  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen  passes  into 
the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  not 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  acts  only  as  a  burn- 
ing and  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain,  nervous  system,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  until  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  perspiration, 
or  in  some  other  mode. 

Carbon  is  also  inflammable,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
when  compared  with  hydrogen.  The  facts  seem  to  be  well 
established,  that  several  persons,  long  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  distilled  spirits,  have  been  actually  consumed  by  internal 
combustion.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  sad 
occurrences  were  occasioned  by  the  sufferers  becoming  perfectly 
saturated  with  these  inflammable  substances,  the  quantity  being 
so  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  thrown  off  by  the  system,  nor 
assimilated  to  it  ? 

Sec  3.  Effect  of  ether^  chloroform^  nitrous  oxyd  gas,  and  al^ 
cohol  on  sensation,  and  on  the  mental  faculties. 

Hydrogen  taken  into  the  lungs  in  sulphuric  ether  or  chloro- 
form, operates  almost  instantaneously,  and  suspends  the  powers 
of  sensation ;  and  the  nitrogen  contained  in  nitrous  oxyd  gas, 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  intoxication  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  first  effect  of  alcohol,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tea,  coffee, 
vinegar,  or  any  other  active  stimulant,  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which 
communicate  with  the  brain,  and  thus  stimulate  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Tea  and  coffee  are  soon  assimilated  to,  and 
combined  with  the  elements  of  nutrition  ^  but  when  alcohol  is 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  become  assimilated  with  the  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  cannot  be 
assimilated,  passes  into  the  chyle,  and  from  thence  into  the  blood, 
and  through  the  heart.     Being  an  extremely  subtle  and  inflam- 
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mable  fluid,  it  increasM  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  eircnla 
Uon  of  the  blood,  and  generally  throws  the  blood  widi  great 
violence  into  the  arteries  and  to  the  head.  When  the  tendency 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain  is  so  rapid  that  the  capillaries  cannot 
pass  it  to  the  veins  as  fast  as  it  comes,  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
soon  become  nnnatnrally  foil  and  distended,  so  that  tiiey  press 
upon  the  soft  and  pnlpy  part  of  the  brain,  and  upon  the  nerres 
contained  in  it ;  ana  thus  they  compress  the  nerves,  and  derange 
the  action  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  constitutes  nUozica/Mm. 
This  is  proven  by  the  &ot  that,  when  a  man  dies  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  generally  appo- 
plezy;  that  is,  a  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
Drain.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  many  persons  are 
deranged  by  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
produced  by  fever ;  so  tiiat  they  are  insane  or  partially  so,  during 
the  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  sanity  is  again  restored  as  soon  as 
the  fever  passes  off  for  the  day,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
system  is  restored. 

Tea  and  Coffee  operate  directly  on  the  nervous  system,  increase 
its  action,  and  (as  is  supposed  by  some)  increase,  also,  the 
nervous  substance  or  fluid.*  Though  they  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  diey  do 
slightly  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  circuits 
tion  of  the  blood  by  means  of  their  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  influence  on  the  heart.  But  the  extra  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  alcohol  passes  very  soon  into  the  blood,  and  acta 
directly  upon  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  hydrogen  of  ether  or  chloroform  taken  into  the  lungs,  com- 
ing in  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  acts  directly  upon  the 
blood  and  heart,  and  suspends  the  powers  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion almost  instantly ;  but  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  acts  indi- 
rectly and  slowly,  produces  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  obstructs 
and  deranges  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  suspends,  par- 
tially, the  powers  of  sensation  and  volition,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect.  When  a  man  is  intoxicated,  both  sensation  and 
perception  are  imperfect,  and  he  neither  perceives  nor  remem- 
bers distinctly  any  thing  that  he  does,  or  any  thing  that  occurs 
in  his  presence.  When  the  increase  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  so 
small  as  to  produce  only  partial  intoxication,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  unnatural,  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  irregular, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  often  so  great  as  to  ex- 
cite images  in  the  mind,  and  trains  of  thought  which  pass  through 
the  mind  rapidly  and  involuntarily. 

*  See  on  this  point,  Section  17  of  Chapter  IX. 
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Alcohol  tends  to  derange  the  fanctions  of  the  human  system  ; 
to  produce  disease ;  to  stupefy  the  mind,  and  particularly  the  rea- 
soning faculties ;  to  hlunt  the  moral  faculties  and  feelin^a ;  to 
excite  the  passions,  and  the  involuntary  and  habitual  action  of 
some  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  cause  them  to  predominate 
over  the  powers  of  reason,  and  to  control  the  will.  This  ten- 
dency is  the  same,  whether  the  quantity  taken  be  great  or  small, 
though  if  it  be  very  small,  the  powers  of  the  system  may  so  far 
overcome  it  that  its  effects  may  not  be  perceptible.  Small  quan- 
tities of  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison,  may  also  be  taken  from  day 
to  day,  without  producing  any  immediately  perceptible  effect 

Public  speakers  often  drink  to  produce  an  excitement  of  mind, 
a  greater  flow  of  ideas,  and  of  animal  spirits ;  but  the  ideas 
thus  excited  arise  from  physical,  and  not  from  intellectual  causes, 
from  fancy  and  the  imagination,  and  not  from  the  judgment  or 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  are  often  more  or  less  wild  and  in- 
coherent They  are  generally  images  and  trains  of  thought  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind,  involuntarily  reproduced  by  habit 
and  the  assoeiation  of  ideas.  Alcohol  never  yet  aided  any  per- 
son either  to  judge  or  reason  more  correctly  than  he  could  with- 
out it.  It  may  make  him  a  better  social  boon  companion  of  the 
hour,  but  a  less  safe  adviser,  and  a  less  trusty  friend  or  agent. 
The  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  agreeable  sensations  excited 
by  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  have  contributed  to  create  and 
keep  up  the  delusion,  that  it  is  a  cure  for  every  ill,  both  mental 
and  physical ;  tiiat  it  is  useful  to  drink  when  fatigued,  and  to 
prevent  fatigue;  to  drink  when  cold  to  warm  the  body,  and  when 
warm  to  prevent  the  bad  influences  of  the  heat ;  and  to  drink  to 
protect  the  system  from  winds,  storms,  damp  air,  malaria,  fevers, 
and  even  contagions  diseases. 

Intoxicating  drinks  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  means  of  popularity,  as 
well  as  the  medium  of  social  intercourse.  Thousands  seem  anx- 
ious to  be  called  liberal  and  generous,  and  to  attain  that  reputa- 
tion, they  strive  to  drink  themselves  into  favor.  Merchants, 
lawyers,  physicians,  mechanics,  farmers,  tavern  keepers,  and 
laborers,  as  well  as  politicians  and  gentlemen,  nearly  all  have 
thought  that  they  must  treat  their  friends  and  acquaintances  with 
intoxicating  drinks,  as  an  evidence  of  friendship  and  social  feel- 
ing ;  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  mean  and  illiberal ;  and  to 
acquire  the  character  of  being  liberal  and  generous.  The  tem- 
perance reformation  has,  however,  made  a  great  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  this  subject,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  free 
states,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  still  consumed  in  the  United  States,  is  very  largo. 
23* 
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Sec.  4.   On  poisons'j  amd  their  operation, 

Dr'  Brande  says  :*  Poisons  have  been  divided  by  Orfila  and 
Christison  into  irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotic-Acids  ;  the  first 
class  including  those  whose  sole  or  predominating  symptoms  are 
those  of  irritation,  or  inflammation ;  the  second  those  which  produce 
stupor,  delirium,  and  other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  ;  and  the  third,  those  of  a  mixed  character. 

The  chief  effects  of  irritants  are  upon  the  alimentary  canal ; 
exciting  inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration,  nausea,  vomitiiig, 
and  heat  and  pain  of  the  stomach. 

Narcotic  poisons  induce  a  train  of  symptoms  of  a  very  different 
character  ;  their  direct  influence  is  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  leading  effects  produced,  are  headache,  vertigo,  confused 
vision,  stupor,  convulsions,  paralysis  and  coma.  The  symptoms 
of  the  narcotic-acrid  poisons  usually  consist  of  those  of  the  two 
former  classes  blended.  In  large  doses,  narcotism  predominates  ; 
in  smaller,  irritation. 

1st,  Irritant  poisom.  Dr.  Christison  puts  in  this  class  mineral 
acids,  mineral  salts,  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides, 
lime,  nitre,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  arsenic  and  its  compounds, 
mercurial  compounds,  vegetable  acids,  &c.  2nd,  Narcotic  poisons  ; 
among  which  he  classes  opium,  poisonous  gases,  several  acids  and 
some  other  substances.  3rd,  Narcottc-acrid  poisons^  among  which 
he  enumerates  tobacco,  hemlock,  strychnia,  cocoulua  indious, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  several  other  substances. 

Almost  all  the  medicines  used  in  the  old  system  of  medical 
practice  are  poisons ;  and  if  taken  in  too  large  doses  will  soon 
destroy  life ;  taken  in  small  doses,  the  narcotic  poisons  are,  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of.  the  system,  extremely  effective  and  useful,  to 
allay  unnatural  excitability  ;  and  the  irritant  poisons  are  in  some 
instances  equally  useful  and  necessary,  to  aid  the  powers  of  nature 
to  resbt  and  overcome  the  obstructions  of  the  system,  and  the 
causes  of  disease.  Health  depends  on  a  proper  balance  and 
equilibrium  of  all  the  functions  of  life  ;  and  when  the  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  disease,  a  powerful  counteracting  agent  (like  an 
active  poison)  is  often  necessary  to  restore  it.  But  to  use  such 
agents  when  the  functions  of  l^e  are  well  balanced  and  acting 
harmoniously,  tends  to  give  an  unnatural  activity  or  want  of 
activity  to  some  of  them,  to  derange  their  action,  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  cause  disease.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  alcohol,  like  opium  and  calomel,  is  useful  as  a 
medicine  taken  in  a  proper  manner,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system ;  but  like  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium,  it  is 

♦  S«e  Brande's  Encyclopadia  of  Science  and  Art,  title  Toxicology. 
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strictly  a  poisoD,  and  will  soon  destroy  life,  if  taken  in  large  qoan* 
tities.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  take  opium  or  calomel  daily 
through  the  year  when  m  health,  as  to  take  alcohol  daily  as  a 
beverage,  or  to  take  it  at  any  time  in  health.  In  either  case,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  derange  the  system,  and  produce  disease. 

Sec.  5.  Is  itj  or  is  U  not  immoral^  to  vm  intoxicating  drviks  as  a 

beverage. 

The  principal  test  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  human 
action,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  good  or  evil.  Acts,  habits,  and 
customs,  which  tend  to  produce  evil,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  laws  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  are  not  moral,  but 
immoral  and  vicious.*  Men  do  not  become  drunkards  at  once  ; 
they  commence  by  drinking  small  quantities  of  mixed  liqnora, 
usually  sweetened  and  diluted  with  water,  and  made  weak.  Their 
moderately  stimulating  effects  being  agreeable,  a  taste  for  them  is 
formed,  which  is  strengthened  by  use,  until  their  use  becomes 
habitual.  In  process  of  time,  the  taste  and  appetite  for  them 
increases,  the  quantity  used  is  increased,  and  the  result  often  is, 
confirmed  habits  of  intemperance.  Though  the  same  effects  are 
not  produced  in  every  individual,  yet  the  ordinary  and  natural 
tendency  of  their  use,  is  to  disturb  the  proper  action  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  to  produce  bad  habits,  indolence,  poverty, 
distress,  vice,  crime,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Even  when 
taken  by  persons  capable  of  resisting  this  tendency  in  themselves, 
in  too  small  quantities  to  produce  intoxication,  or  to  affect  the 
health,  their  consumption  being  expensive,  without  producing  any 
good,  is  a  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  community ;  which  is 
an  evil  of  itself.  Their  use  by  such  persons  in  small  quantities, 
tends  also  to  encourage  their  general  use,  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployments which  produce  a  multitude  of  evils,  and  in  their  best 
aspect,  effect  no  good. 

Men  are  led  into  temptation  by  example,  and  can  be  delivered 
from  evil,  only  by  being  turned  from  the  path  which  leadeth  to  it. 
We  are  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  pray  ^^lead  us  not  into  temf^ 
tationy  but  deliver  us  from  emiy  Were  those  words  intended  as 
a  mere  form  of  speech ;  or  were  they  designed  to  announce  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  action  for  the  whole  human  family,  through  all  future 
time  }  To  what  do  they  apply  }  Do  they  refer  to  any  particular 
evil,  or  to  all  the  evils,  physical,  social,  moral  and  political,  to  which 
man  is  subject  ?  Do  they  not  refer  to  every  act  and  habit  of  man, 
which  tends  to  produce  evil  in  its  consequences  ?  To  what  do 
they  refer  more  clearly,  than  to  the  use  as  a  beverage,  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  which  tends  to  produce  such  a  multitude  of  evils  ? 

*  See  on  this  point  sections  4  and  5  of  Chapter  I. 
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Are  not  the  words  of  the  prayer  eqviyalent  to  a  diTine  mjimeliraY 
declaratory  of  the  moral  law — that  it  ia  the  dnty  of  man  to  aToid 
temptation  and  evil  of  every  character  and  description  ?  These 
are  questions  which  ereiy  Christian  and  moralist  should  examine 
and  determine  for  himself. 

Many  Christian  churches  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  tiie 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  immoral,  and  hence 
they  condemn  it  as  sinful,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  discipline. 
When  every  Christian  church  shall  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  adopted  the  same  practice ;  when  a  dosen  or  more  of 
the  passages  of  seriptnre  on  the  subject  shall  have  been  poetised, 
made  into  divine  songs,  inserted  in  hymn  books,  and  oceasionally 
sung  in  churches,  and  by  children  at  Sabbath  schools  ;  when  the 
subject  shall  have  been  poetised  in  the  form  of  soul-stirring  songs, 
adapted  to  music  for  the  drawing-room,  for  concerts,  and  other 
places  of  fashionable  amusement ;  and  when  the  unfermented  juioe 
of  the  grape  shall  be  generally  used  at  the  communion  table ;  then 
the  principles  and  practice  of  total  abstinence  will  soon  become 
general. 

Sec.  6.  Con$umpH4m  of  Iniozieatifig  Liquori  in  the  UmUd 
Statesy  in  1810,  1840,  and  1850. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  with  the  census 
of  1810,  that  there  were  then  14,191  distilleries  in  the  United 
States ;  that  22,977,167  gallons  of  spirits  were  distilled  daring 
the  year  previous,  from  fruits  and  grain,  and  2,827,625  gallons 
from  molasses ;  making  an  annual  product  of  25,804,892  gallons, 
valued  at  15,580,040  dollars,  in  the  same  year,  only  608,843 
gallons  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  leaving  for  con- 
sumption of  that  distilled,  during  the  year,  25,196,049  gallons. 
On  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1803  to  1812  inclusive,  7,512,« 
415  gallons  of  foreign  distilled  spirits  were  annually  imported 
mto  Ae  United  States,  and  but  679,322  gallons  re-exportea. 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshals  with  the  census  of  1840,  it  ap- 
pears dmt  in  1839  there  were  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
41,402,627  gallons  of  spirits,  and  that  23,267,730  gallons  of  beer 
were  brewed.  The  quantity  of  spirits  imported  during  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1839,  was  3,792,718  gallons ;  exported 
884,992  gdlons;  excess  of  imports  over  exports  2,907,726. 
The  wines  imported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,577,219 
gallons ;  of  which  348,219  gallons  were  re-exported,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  6,229,000  gallons  were  retained  for  consumption.  There 
is  about  two-fifths  as  much  alcohol  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  on  an 
average,  of  light  and  heavy  wines,  as  in  one  of  brandy  or  mm 
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and  there  is  generally  about  one-eighth  part  as  mnoh  alcohol  in 
strong  beer  as  in  dis^led  spirits. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  show  that  the  products  of 
the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ma- 
terials consumed,  during  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows : 
Whiskey  and  high  wines  made,  gallons,      .         .        42,133,955 

Rum  distilled,  gallons, 6,500,500 

Ale  and  Porter  brewed,  barrels,         .         .         .  1,177,924 

Bushels  of  Indian  com  used,     ....         11,067,761 

Bushels  of  rye  used, 2,143,927 

Bushels  of  barley  used,  ....  3,787,195 

Bushels  of  oats, 56,517 

Bushels  of  apples, 526,840 

Hogsheads  of  molasses, 61,675 

The  average  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  annu- 
ally imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1850, 
was  reported  at  4,319,501  gallona 

And  the  average  quantity  exported,  1,361,168      ^* 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  annually,  2,958,338      **' 

The  average  quantity  of  wine  annually  imported 

in  casks,  during  those  years,  was  5,573,558      " 

And  the  quantity  imported  in  bottles  did  not  vary  much  from 
the  whole  quantity  exported. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  not  usually  furnished  for  slaves.  Es- 
timating ten  gallons  of  wine,  or  a  barrel  of  ale,  as  equal  to  four 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits ;  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  other  spirits  used  for  compounding  medicmes,  making  var- 
nish, and  other  mechanical  purposes,  as  equal  to  half  a  gallon  for 
each  free  person,  the  comparison  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  at  different  periods,  will  be  as  follows : 

Free  population  in  millions, 
Spirits  distilled,  in  millions  of  gallons, 
Spirits  imported,  excess  of,  over  ox- 
ports,  in  millions  of  gallons. 
Beer  brewed,  equal  in  spirits  to 
Wines  consumed,  eaual  in  spirits  to 
Making  in  all,  in  millions  of  gallons, 
Used  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  pur- 


Consumed  as  a  beverage. 

Equal  for  each  person  in  gallons  to 
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In  1845  the  Detroit  City  Temperance  Society  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  and  report  ike  amount  of  crime,  pauper- 
ism and  expenditures  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  that  city,  during  the  previous  year.  A  sub- committee  was 
appointed  for  each  ward,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  general 
committee,  the  number  of  places  where  liquors  were  sold  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  quantities  sold  and  consumed  in  the  respec- 
tive wards.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  great 
care  taken  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  practica- 
ble, the  quantity  sold  at  each  tavern,  store,  and  grocery,  in  each 
ward.  The  following  is  an  abstract  or  summary  statement  of  the 
facts  and  estimates  reported  by  the  committee : 

Number  of  places  of  ule,  ITl.  Quantity  aold.  Amount  of  aaJm^ 

Gallons  of  distilled  liquors  sold,  79,850  $93,178 

Gallons  of  wine,  10,000  15,000 

Barrels  of  strong  beer,  2,158  25,528 


Total  amount  of  sales  as  estimated,  $1^3,706 

Two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
beer,  are  estimated  as  sold  by  the  glass.  The  estimate  includes 
the  amount  sold  at  retail,  oy  the  quart  and  gallon,  by  about 
twenty  retail  grocery  stores,  but  does  not  include  any  sales  at 
wholesale.  The  population  of  the  city  was  then  about  12,000 ; 
and  if  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  was  consumed  by  the  citisens, 
(which  is  quite  probable,)  it  was  equal  to  over  60,000  gallons  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  exceeded  five  gallons  to  each  person 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the 
whole  free  population  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  and  from 
that  time  until  1825,  was  equal  to  five  gallons  of  distilled  spirits 
to  each  person.  Being  more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  persons, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  cities  and  villages,  than  in  the  country, 
we  may  reasonably  estimate  that  the  average  quantity  then  con- 
sumed in  cities  and  villages  was  from  six  to  seven  gallons,  and  in 
the  country,  from  four  to  four  and  an  half  gallons  to  each  person. 
The  temperance  reform  produced  but  little  effect  in  the  sbive 
states,  until  since  the  year  1840.  The  reformation  among  the 
farming  population  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi* 
gan,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  free  states,  is  now  nearly 
complete  ;  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  northern  states,  has  been  reduced  perhaps  about 
one-third  part ;  some  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in  the  slave 
states ;  and  the  average  quantity  to  each  person  consumed  in  the 
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wbble  Umted  States,  is  leas  than  half  as  great  as  it  was  preyions 
to  the  year  1825. 

Skc.  7.  Consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Great  Britain 
amd  Ireiandj  Prussia^  and  Sweden, 
Statement  made  from  extracts  taken  from  Porter's  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  of  the  quantities,  in  millions  of  gallons,  of  domestic 
and  foreign  distilled  liquors  consumed  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  undermentioned  years ;  and 
the  average  quantity  to  each  person. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer,  and  of 
table  and  small  beer  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  on  which 
the  duty  was  paid,  during  the  undermentioned  years. 

Strong  Beer.  Table  and  Small  Beer. 

1801                              4,735,574  1,691,955 

1811                             5,902,903  1,649,564 

1821                              5,575,830  1,439,970 

1829                             6,559,210  .       1,530,419 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  beer  brewed  in  private 
families,  on  which  no  duties  are  paid ;  the  duties  being  charged, 
and  the  account  taken,  only  widi  reference  to  the  beer  brewed 
for  sale.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  at  different  periods,  is  stated 
in  section  5  of  Uhapter  IX.,  from  which  the  reader  can  estimate 
the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  and  consumed  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  reasonable  approximation  to  accuracy.  It 
requires  from  three  to  five  bushels  of  malt,  to  make  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  porter,  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
barrel ;  each  bushel  of  malt  producing  about  as  much  alcohol  as 
is  contained  in  a  gallon  of  rum,  and  perhaps  more. 

*  There  ^ere  consumed  in  1849,  about  33  millions  of  domestic,  and  over 
5  millions  of  foreign  distilled  liquors. 
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The  average  quantity  of  intozioating  drinks  oonsamed  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Scotland  appears  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  it  is  in  the  Uoited  States ;  bat  in  England  it  is 
less.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  qoantity 
oonsamed  in  the  cities  of  England  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  cities 
of  tl)e  United  States  ;  but  it  is  much  less  among  the  agrionltnnd 
popolation  and  the  mechanics  in  the  country,  and  in  villages, 
than  it  was  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  organisation  of  tem- 
perance societies. 

Mr.  Porter  savs  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Oommittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1743,  that  the  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740, 
was  15,250,000  gallons,  in  1741 — 17,000,000;  and  in  1742 — 
19,000,000  gallons.  These  quantities,  besides  beer  and  wine, 
wei^e  consumed  by  a  population  of  about  6,600,000 ;  there  being 
then  about  20,000  houses  and  shops  in  London,  in  which  intozi- 
oating drinks  were  sold  at  retaU.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  since  that  time. 
Porter  remarks ;  'Mt  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  sobriety  of 
the  age,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  numbers  of 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  cofifee  and  tea  at 
low  prices.  It  is  said  that  there  are  from  1,600  to  1,800  of  theae 
coffee-houses  in  the  metropolis  (London)  alone,  and  that  they  are 
established  and  rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  country.^'  ^^  The 
charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  ezoellent  coffee,  with 
sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to  three  pence.  There 
are  many  hoaxes  where  the  lowest  of  these  charges  is  made,  and 
which  are  frequented  by  700  to  800  persons  daily. 

One  house  m  Sherrard  street,  Haymarket,  is  mentioned,  where 
the  charge  is  three  half  pence  (three  cents,)  and  the  daily  cus- 
tomers average  from  1,500  to  1,600  persons,  of  aU  classes,  from 
hackney/ooachmen  and  porters,  to  the  most  respectable  classes.'' 
"  The  proprietor  of  another  house  stated  to  the  committee  that 
he  had  paid  £400  a  year  for  newspapers,  magasines,  and  binding. 
He  said  I  have,  upon  the  average,  400  to  450  persons  that  fre- 
quent my  house  daily ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers'  clerks,  and  com- 
mercial men ;  some  of  them  are  managing  clerks ;  and  there  are 
many  solicitors,  likewise  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take 
coffee  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  preference  to  more  stimulating 
drink." 

Most  men  desire  stimulants  of  some  kind,  and  the  moderately 
stimulating  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  make  the  mind 
more  active  and  never  tend  to  derange  it,  are  good  substitutes 
for  intozioating  drinks ;  and  have  aided  greatly  to  promote  sobri- 
ety and  the  cause  of  temperance.     The  coffee-houses  of  England 
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are  worthy  of  imitfttion  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tea  and  coffee  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  intoxicating  drinks,  in  all  the  eating  houses  and  oys- 
ter cellars,  as  well  as  in  the  taverns  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  population  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
in  1837,  at  14,157,573;  the  consumption  of  spirits  annually  at 
from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  gallons ;  and  that  beer  and  spirits 
are  extensively  produced  and  consumed  in  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. He  remarks,  ^'  If  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the 
extreme ;  for  while  the  consumption  of  spudts  in  Prussia  amounts 
at  an  average  to  about  three  gallons  to  each  individual,  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  about  three-fourths 
of  a  gallon ;  and  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prus- 
sia exceeds  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  corres- 
ponding proportion." 

The  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  is  perhaps  greater  in  Swe- 
den, in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  foUowing  is  extracted  from  MeCulloch's  Ga- 
letteer : 

*^The  Swedes  are  great  consumers  of  ardent  spirits;  every 
proprietor  and  occupier  of  land  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits ;  the 
sise  of  Uie  still,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that,  in  1829,  there 
were  167,744  stills  going,  which  were  calculated  to  make  within 
tiie  year  about  30,000,000  gallons,  worth  as  many  rix  dollars, 
and  paying  a  duty  of  434,396  dollars."  *'  We  understand  that 
but  little  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
taking  the  consumption  at  only  25,000,000,  and  the  population 
at  3,000,000,  it  gives  an  average  annual  supply  of  eight  and  a 
third  gallons  to  every  individual,  young  and  old,  beinff  about 
three  times  the  average  consumption  of  the  people  of  Scotland." 

Who  can  number  Sxe  victims  of  alcohol  ?  Who  can  calculate 
how  much  it  has  done  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  debase  mankind, 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  nations  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Olf  THE  GENERAL  LAWS  WHICH  GOVERN   THE  PROGRESS  OF   POPIT- 
LATION  ;  AND  ON  THE  POPULATION  OP  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  gmeral  Uwh  which  govern  the  prioress  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  remttrk  bas  been  frequently  made  by  writers  on  popniation 
tbat  as  a  general  rule,  wben  population  is  not  affected  by  war  or 
pestilence,  it  increases  as  fkst  as  food  increases.  It  appears  to 
me  tbis  mle  is  not  correct;  tbat  it  attacbes  quite  too  mucb 
importance  to  food,  to  say  tbat  buman  life,  tbe  bealtb,  strengtb, 
activity  and  longevity  of  man,  depend  on  food  alone.  It 
attaches  too  much  importance  also  to  agriculture,  to  say  tbat 
buman  life  depends  entirely  on  food ;  on  tbe  means  of  subsistence, 
provided  by  one  branch  of  industry  ;  and  tbat  tbe  products  of  all 
others,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rank  as  necessaries  and  com* 
forts  of  life,  do  not  tend  to  sustain  and  promote  human  life,  and 
to  increase  population.  Such  a  position  is  disproved  by  tbe  whole 
history  of  man.  Tbe  truth  is,  tbat  in  all  countries  below  tbe  60th 
degree  of  latitude,  it  has  generally  been  more  difficult  for  mankind 
to  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  dwellings  and  lodging  of 
such  kind  and  description  as  are  the  best  adapted  to  promote  and 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength  and  longevity, 
consistent  with  tbe  climate  in  which  they  resided,  than  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  such  food  as  is  necessary  to  attain  that  object. 
Though  food  constitutes  the  most  indispensable  means  of  sup- 
•  porting  human  life,  yet  food  alone  comprises  but  a  small  part  of 
the  means  necessary  to  promote  life  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause 
a  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  other  means  necessary  have 
been  exhibited  in  chapter  XI. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  more  or  less  checked  in 
almost  every  country,  by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  by  vice, 
as  well  as  by  natural  causes.     When  not  affected  by  wars,  popu- 
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Utioii  genenUy  inoreaaes  above  the  d5th  deme  of  latltade,  about 
as  test  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  comfortB  of  life  increases. 
The  increase,  however,  cannot  exceed,  or  never  has  yet  exceeded, 
about  three  per  cent,  annually,  or  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  very  much  affected  by  early 
marriages,  which  are  promoted  by  the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of 
an  agricultural  people ;  and  particularly  those  settled  in  a  new 
country.  Population  is  influenced  much  more  by  climate,  below 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  than  it  is  above.  Though  good  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  clothing  and  lodging  adapted  to  the  climate, 
together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel,  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  health,  longevity  and  the  increase  of  population  in 
warm  countries ;  and  the  progress  of  population  is  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  yet  no  amount  of  comforts  can  guard  against  many  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  hot  climates,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  lands  and  stagnant  waters.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given  with  accuracy  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the 
progress  of  population  where  the  climate  has  a  preponderating 
influence  over  all  other  causes  in  producing  disease.  In  such 
countries,  like  the  delta  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  or  lying  m  the  valleys  of  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon,  where  &e  soil  is  mostly  alluvial 
and  very  rich  and  productive,  and  vegetation  abundant,  so  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  the  means  of  supporting  human  life  are  almost 
^  unlimited.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  such  countries  the  sup- 
'  ply  of  food  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  though  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  aid 
of  the  medical  sciences,  may  enable  man  to  guard  against  and 
resist  the  influence  of  the  climate  to  some  extent,  and  may  have 
great  influence  upon  health  and  the  progress  of  population,  yet 
after  all,  the  influence  of  climate  seems  to  preponderate  over  all 
other  causes. 

Famines  are  almost  unknown  in  the  present  age  of  the  world; 
and  the  failure  of  crops,  short  crops,  and  dearths,  are  much  less 
common  than  they  were  in  ancient  times,  or  even  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  Modem  science  and  industry  have  not  only 
increased  the  products  of  agriculture,  but  rendered  crops  more 
uniform  and  certain.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities, 
as  well  as  the  drainage  of  countries,  is  generally  much  better  than 
it  was  a  century  since ;  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  Dwellings  are  generally 
better  and  more  comfortable,  and  cellars  better  drained.  All 
these  causes  have  tended  to  check  the  influence  and  spread  of 
pestilences  and  epidemics,  to  promote  health,  and  produce  greater 
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nni^nnity  in  the  ratio  of  mortaliij,  and  the  inoreaaeof  population^ 
in  all  civiliBed  oonntries. 

Sec.  2.  FopulaHon  of  the  Roman  Emfirey  amd  of  ike  Rtmam 
Provifnces,and  coumtries  of  Europe^  at  different  periods. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Italj,  Spain  and  Portofral 
daring  the  two  oentnries  next  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
two  oentnries  next  afker  it,  was  probably  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  each  century ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  was 
greater  than  it  is  at  present ;  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  every  ten  years,  of  all  the  inhabitants  al>ove  five  years 
of  age.  The  inorease  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Groat 
Britain  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been  over  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  in  a  century,  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  mortality,  including 
periods  of  fiimine  and  pestilence,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it 
is  now.  The  decennial  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
is  now  greater  than  the  centennial  inorease  was  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  Crusades  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  general  ratio  of  increase  of 
tibe  population  of  Europe,  was  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
in  a  century.  These  &ct8  will  be  illustrated  by  statistics  of 
population. 

The  Roman  Empire,  when  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  the  most 
populous,  during  the  third  century  after  the  Christian  era,  has 
been  estimated  by  Gibbon  to  have  had  a  population  of  120,000,- 
000 ;  about  half  of  whom  were  slaves.  M.  A.  Moreau  de  Jonnes, 
a  learned  statistician  of  France,  with  all  the  lights  of  modem 
science,  has  recently  estimated  it  at  only  about  83,000,000,  (in 
his  Statistiques  des  Penples  de  1' Antiquity.)  The  Empire  then 
comprised  all  southern  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Af- 
rica ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, much  of  which  was  very  productive  ;  the  mild  climate  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  all  others 
the  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  in  a  low  state  of  oiv- 
ilixation,  and  enable  mankind  to  multiply  and  increase  in  num- 
bers ;  together  with  the  state  of  agricudture,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  degree  of  civilisation,  which  the  Romans  had  attained, 
it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  population  was  an  hundred 
millions,  and  perhaps  more. 
'  An  enumeration  of  the  adult  male  cituens  of  Rome  was  made 
several  times  ;  but  no  census  of  any  kind  was  ever  taken  of  the 
whole  Empire,  or  of  the  provinces,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Republic ;  nor  was  there  a  complete  census  at  any  time  taken  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  The  population  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  Empire  at  different  periods,  is  the  subject 
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of  oonjeotare,  and  of  estimates,  founded  on  the  condition  and 
extent  of  the  provinces,  and  other  evidence  of  a  slight  character. 
We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  population  of  the  provinces 
materially  declined,  until  after  the  government  interfered  with  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  people,  attempted  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  to  suppress  heresy  as  well  as  paganism,  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Severe  edicts  were  enacted  not  only  against  the  pagan  worship, 
but  also  against  all  heretical  sects,  including  the  Manioheans, 
Arians,  Donatists,  Nestorians,  Pelagians,  Eutychians  or  Mono- 
physites,  Monothelites,  and  Paulicians  ; .  all  of  whom  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  subjected  to  various  penalties  and  punishments, 
many  of  their  bishops  banished,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
persecuted  and  compelled  to  flee  their  country.  The  schisms 
and  dissensions  among  the  different  sects  and  factions,  and  the 
violence,  persecutions  and  despotism  of  the  government  in  reli-* 
gious  matters,  excited  tumults,  riots,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  assas- 
sinations, and  shocking  massacres ;  which  distracted  the  whole 
Empire ;  disturbed  industry  induced  great  numbers  to  emigrate 
to  Persia  and  other  countries  for  protection ;  made  all  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  sects  enemies  to  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment ;  destroyed  the  unity  of  feelmg,  the  martial  spirit,  and  the 
national  pride,  which  previously  existed  among  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  exhausted  the  empire  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  unable  to 
defend  its  provinces  i^inst  either  the  barbarians,  or  the  Saracens. 

The  pagans,  Donatists  and  Arians  of  Africa  sought  the  protection 
of  the  V  andals,  aud  aided  them  in  conquering  that  province  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Arians  and  pagans  also  took  refuge 
among  the  Ooths,  Burgundians  and  other  barbarians,  and  aided 
them  in  subduing  Italy  and  other  European  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries ;  and  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites  sought  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  and  assisted 
them  in  conquering  several  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  the  7th  century.*  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  and  the  most  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  were  taken  by  the  Saracens.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire  were  conquered  and  devastated  by  the 
Northern  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  popula- 
tion, degradation  and  poverty.  The  heretical  sects  had  been 
mosUy  extirpated  and  driven  to  the  Saracens ;  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Church  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  eastern 
empire ;  and  the  Catholic  faith  was  triumphant  in  nearly  all  the 

*  See  on  this  subject  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Harper's  ed^  vol. 
L  pages  99  to  190,  and  page  232— and  particularly  pages  132,  134, 141,  170, 
176,  183,  184,  and  190— See  a(so  ante  section  1,  chapter  iV. 
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conn  tries  of.  western  Europe ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
conntries  of  Europe  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  of 
poverty  and  exhaustion,  until  after  the  Crusades,  of  the  11th 
century.  From  that  time  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture began  to  revive,  and  population  to  increase.  The  increase 
of  population  in  many  countries  must  have  been  very  large, 
between  the  end  of  the  11th  and  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

From  the  best  evidences  we  can  derive  from  history,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman  provinces  conquered  by  the  Sara> 
cens,  declined  very  much  in  population,  wealth,  or  productive  indus- 
try, under  their  dominion ;  or  tnat  Egypt,  the  northern  provinces  of 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  were  much 
less  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth,  than  they 
were  in  the  seventh  century.  But  from  the  moment  those  coun- 
tries, Greece,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  fell  under  the  dominion  and 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  indolent,  haughty  and  barbarous 
Turks,  they  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  have  been  sinking  uver 
since. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  many  other  useful 
arts,  were  introduced  into  Spain  and  northern  Africa  by  the 
Saracens ;  it  is  said  that  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture 
revived  in  those  countries,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  population 
increased. 

The  countries  contained  in  the  following  table  comprise  about 
the  same  territory  as  the  Roman  Empire  did.  Their  extent 
in  English  square  miles,  and  population  in  1840,  are  taken  from 
McCuIloch's  Gazetteer,  to  which  is  added  an  estimate  of  their 
population  in  the  3d,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  7th  and  16th 
centuries : 


Bqaaro 
Mikw. 

MiUloos  of  inbAbltantsin  theyY 

900  to  800.    700.     1600.      ISID. 

Italy,  and  the  Italian  Islands, 

119,555 

14 

8 

15 

22.4 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

219,268 

16 

10 

14 

15.8 

Switzerland, 

16,233 

.5 

.5 

1 

2.2 

France, 

203,736 

8 

5 

12 

34.1 

Belgium  and  Holland,    - 

26,814 

1 

.8 

1.6 

7.1 

England  and  Wales, 

67,812 

2 

1.2 

3.2 

15.9 

Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Greece, 

225,000 

15 

12 

13 

10 

Turkey  in  Asia,or  AsiaMinor,  > 
Syria,Palestine,Me8opotamia,  ) 
Egypt  has  arable  lands,  - 

450,000 

24 

18 

16 

12 

^*K 

3.6 

3 

Q 

19^000 

4.5 

* 

Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  > 
andTripoH,        -          S 

450,000 

15 

10 

12 

12 

100 

169 

t89.8 

133.5 
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Area  of  the  countries  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  and  estimates  of  the  population  contained  within  their 
present  limits  at  different  periods,  from  the  year  1500  to  1850. 
Lomhardy  and  Venice  are  included  with  Italy  and  its  islands. 
The  square  miles  are  stated  in  thousands,  and  the  population  in 
millions. 


Bq.  MUeB. 

1600. 

1600. 

ITOO. 

isoa 

1840 

186a 

Italy  and  Islands 

119.5 

15. 

16.5 

18. 

20. 

22.4 

24. 

Spain  and  Portugal      - 

219-3 

14. 

14. 

13.5 

13.5 

15.8 

16. 

France 

203.7 

12. 

15. 

20.5 

27.3 

34.1 

35.8 

England  and  Wales    - 

67.8 

3.2 

4.3 

5.6 

9.1 

15.9 

17.8 

Scotland 

29.6 

.6 

.8 

1. 

1.6 

2.6 

2.8 

Ireland 

31^ 

1.5 

1.8 

2.4 

5. 

8  1 

6.5 

Holland,  or  Netherlands 

13.6) 
13  2  ( 

.6 

1.1 

1.6 

2. 

3. 

3.3 

Belgium 

1. 

.9 

1.4 

3. 

4.1 

4.4 

Prussia 

107.9 

5. 

6. 

75 

10. 

14.9 

16.5 

Denmark 

21.8 

.8 

1. 

1.2 

1.5 

2.1 

2,3 

Sweden  and  Norway 

292. 

1.6 

2. 

2.4 

3. 

4.3 

4.6 

Germany 
Switzerland    - 

00.7 
15.2 

6. 
1. 

7. 
1.2 

8.5 
1.5 

11. 
2. 

14.5 
2.2 

15.5 
2.3 

Austria  and  Hungary 

240. 

12. 

14.5 

18. 

23. 

31. 

33. 

Poland 

50.7 

2.5 

3. 

3.5 

4. 

4.5 

5. 

Russia 

1.950. 

12. 

14. 

17. 

33. 

51.6 

57. 

Turkey           .           .     ^ 

210.6) 

9. 

9. 

Greece  and      -            .     S 

17.9  J 

13. 

13. 

12. 

11. 

.9 

.9 

Ionian  Islands             .     ) 

1     ) 

.2 

r> 

3.686.3     101.81116.1135.6  180.    1241.2   256.9 

The  military  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Turks  was  the 
greatest,  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  began  to 
decline  soon  after.  France  was  disturbed  with  religious  wars  and 
persecutions,  during  much  of  the  16th  century ;  but  after  the 
passage  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  that  kingdom  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  until  its  repeal  in  1686.  The  religious 
wars  in  Germany,  from  about  the  year  1630  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  partially  devastated  many  portions  of  the 
country,  and  checked  the  increase  of  population,  in  nearly  all  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not 
only  secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  also  the  religious  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Frotestants  in  the  northern  kingdoms. 
From  that  period  they  began  to  improve,  and  to  increase  more 
and  more  rapidly,  in  industry  and  population.  Holland  began  to 
flourish  soon  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1679  ;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  af^er  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  Kussia,  after 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1689. 
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Sbc.  3.  Population  of  Italy  at  different  periods. 
The  population  of  Italy,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  either  France  or  England.  Dr.  Morse,  in 
the  edition  of  his  Geography  published  in  1793,  says  :  ^  So«ie 
doubts  have  arisen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  when  it  contained  14,000,000.  It  is,  however, 
believed  that  the  present  inhabitants  exceed  that  number."  ''It 
may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  assign  to  Italy  20,000,000 
of  inhabitants ;  but  some  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  num- 
ber."    Mr.  McGulloch  states  it  in  1838  at  22»478,192. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
contain  about  119,555  English  square  miles.  It  is  about  twice 
ar.  large  as  England  and  Wales ;  and  being  situated  in  a  veiy 
mild  climate,  l^e  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  it  was  much  more  fiivorable  to  health  and  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  comparatively  low  state  of  *  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  of  civilization,  than  England,  the  north  of 
France,  or  any  other  country  in  a  high  latitude.  The  popula- 
tion of  Italy  in  tho  third  and  fourth  centuries,  was  perhaps  four 
times  as  dense,  and  eight  times  as  great,  as  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  Romans  lived  by  agriculture,  and  subsisted  on 
grain  and  vegetables  ;  while  the  Britons  were  yet  in  the  pastoral 
state,  subsisting  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  agriculture 
being  almost  unknown  among  them.  Italy  was  in  a  state  of 
peace  the  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  more  than  four  centuries  afterwards,  and 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  increased  in  population 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  in  a  century,  or  doubled  in  less  than 
about  three  centuries,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  government,  either  under  the  Republic  or  the  Empire. 

Italy  was  overrun  by  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  at  several 
di£Ferent  periods  in  the  fifth  oentury ;  ravaged,  desolated,  moat  of 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilisation  destroyed,  and  the 
country  depopulated,  and  reduced  probably  to  less  than  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  about  half  its  former  number.  This 
iubtanoe  of  rapid  decline  is  not  without  a  parallel.  The  Island 
of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  about  one-fourth  part  as  large 
as  Italy,  was  estimated  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  when 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1495 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
butchery  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made  slaves  of 
the  natives,  compelled  them  to  labor  incessantly  in  the  mines 
without  any  regard  to  their  wants  and  oomtorts,  and  without  sup* 
plying  them  with  sufficient  food,  the  native  inhabitants  in  a  single 
generation  declined  to  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.     Disease 
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of  mind  soon  preys  upon  the  body,  and  it  often  happens  that 
persons  accustomed  to  freedom,  or  affluence,  pine  away,  and  find 
a  promature  death,  when  reduced  to  poverty,  or  restrained  of 
their  liberty.  When  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of  comfort 
to  poverty  and  want,  like  the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  all  the 
objects  of  life  seem  to  have  perished ;  all  the  energies  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  are  soon  paralyzed,  so  that  few  persons  under 
such  circumstances  have  sufficient  energy  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  apparently  within  their  power ;  disap- 
pointment and  disease  of  mind,  as  well  as  want  of  food,  prey 
upon  them ;  they  become  feeble,  nervous,  and  emaciated,  and 
disease  sweeps  them  off  by  thousands. 

Slaves  have  not  the  muscular  power  to  labor  like  freemen. 
Muscular  power  depends  much  on  the  mind,  on  the  will ;  and  the 
will  is  seldom  if  ever  firm,  energetic,  and  powerful,  when  the 
person  is  conscious  that  some  individual,  other  than  himself  or 
his  children,  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  Productive 
industry  and  security  of  rights  and  of  property  are  as  necessary 
to  cheer  up,  encourage  and  invigorate  the  mind,  as  they  are  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  body,  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise.  Hence 
the  decline  of  the  population  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  Com- 
paratively few  perished  by  the  sword;  few  adults  perished  by 
positive  starvation.  Millions,  depressed  in  mind  and  emaciated 
in  body,  perished  by  disease,  and  millions  of  children  perished 
from  neglect  and  want. 

Though  Italy  remained  in  a  very  depressed  condition  until  the 
beginning  of  the  crusades,  and  recovered  very  slowly  previous  to 
that  time,  yet  it  was  much  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  more  densely  populated  during  the  dark 
ages  than  either  France  or  England.  Perhaps  it  had  9,000,000 
of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  or  about 
five  times  as  many  as  England  and  Wales.  During  the  crusades, 
and  shortly  after  them,  many  of  the  arts  and  products  of  the  east 
were  introduced  into  Italy,  and  more  particularly  into  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence  and  Sicily.  The  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silk  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  and  of  cotton  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.*  From  the  time  of  the  crusades 
until  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Italian 
republics  were  in  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders,  which  was 
perhaps  equally  so,  by  reason  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  During 
the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  population  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  perhaps  doubled, 

*  See  Baine's  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  chapter  lY . 
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and  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Italy  inereaaed  from  aboat 
9,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  and  China  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Africa,  diverted  much  of  the  trade  from  the 
Italian  cities,  and  affected  their  prosperity  very  much ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  religious  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformation, 
checked  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  16th,  17th  and 
Idth  centuries,  so  that  it  did  not  perhaps  exceed  20,000,000,  as 
estimated  by  Dr.  Morse,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Since 
the  feudal  system  was  overturned  by  Napoleon,  and  the  revival 
of  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  all  the  Italian  States;  amounting  to  about 
2,500,000,  or  12 J  per  cent,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
present  centuiy,  making  the  population  in  1840  about  22,400,000 

Sec.  4.  Population  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  population  of  Spain  prior  to  the  present  century  was  much 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  England  or  France.  Mr.  McCulloch 
says,  *'  In  1787  the  population  amounted  to  10,268,160,  or  per- 
haps 10,500,000,  as  it  is  believed  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
that  the  official  returns  were  below  the  mark;  and  since  then 
it  has  increased  nearly  two  millions."  He  gives  the  area  at 
182,758  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  12,168,774 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  warm,  mild  and  favorable  to  an  in- 
crease of  population  with  a  small  amount  of  comforts ;  some  of  it 
is  very  productive,  and  the  Spaniards,  during  the  15th  and  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  were,  next  to  the  Italian  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  most  enterprising  of  any  people  in  Europe,  and 

?uite  as  much  advanced  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures, 
t  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  Charles  V.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  population  of  Spain  was 
nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  and  amounted  to  from  eleven 
to  twelve  millions ;  that  the  swarms  of  priests  and  monks  during 
the  deppotio  reigns  of  Philip  II.,  Philip  HI.,  Philip  IV.,  Charles 
II.,  and  their  successors,  together  with  the  combined  tyranny  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Popish  Inquisition,  reduced  the  pop- 
ulation ;  that  it  amounted  to  about  10,500,000  in  1787,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  McCulloch  ;  and  that  since  the  iron  reign  of  the 
inquisition  and  of  feudalism  was  broken  by  Napoleon,  it  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century  nearly  two  millions,  or  about 
eighteen  per  cent. 

Some  have  supposed  the  emigration  to  America  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  population  of  Spain ;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  correct.  According  to  the  statements  of 
McCulloch  in  his  Gaxetteer,  the  whole  population  of  the  West 
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Indies  and  the  oontinent  of  America  of  Spanish  deMcent  in  1840, 
was  less  than  4,500,000 ;  though  those  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent  then  numbered  over  12,500,000. 

1550.  1840. 

Inhabitants  of  Spain,  estimated  at  11,500,000     13,200,000 

Do.     in  America  of  Spanish  descent,        100,000       5,000,000 


Total  of  Spanish  descent,  11,600,000     17,200,000 

Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  4,400,000     18,000,000 

Do.     in  America  of  British  descent,  10,000,000 

Total  of  British  descent,  28,000,000 

What  a  contrast  between  the  relative  increase  of  the  two  peo- 
ple! 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  that,  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
the  census  of  1787,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  including 
61,617  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2^705  inquisitors,  amounted  to 
188,625  individuals,  and  that  in  1833  they  amounted  to  175,574 
individuals,  of  whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns  In- 
dependent of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  In- 
qubition,  what  country  could  flourish  with  such  an  immense  army 
of  priests,  inquisitors,  monks  and  nuns,  devouring  their  substance  ? 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  all  the  Spanish  American  states  and  colonies, 
have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  clerical,  landed,  and  military 
aristocracy ;  and  no  country  ever  yet  flourished  under  such  a 
dominion,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  government,  whether 
republican,  democratic,  or  monarchical.  In  the  Islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  a  more  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit 
prevails,  and  predominates  over  the  priesthood  and  the  military ; 
I  say  manufacturing,  because  the  expense  of  making  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and^  rum,  from  the  cane,  is  about  as  great  as  the  culture 
of  the  cane. 

Portugal  has  been  depressed  by  nearly  the  same  causes  as 
Spain.  McCulloch  states  its  area  at  36,510  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  in  1838,  at  3,549,420;  the  American  Almanac 
for  1852  states  the  population  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1841, 
at  3,412,500.  It  probably  had,  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Sec.  5.  Frogreu  of  the  population  of  France, 

The  population  of  France  has  been  estimated  in  the  table  of 

population  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  countries  comprising 

the  Konian  provinces,  at  eight  millions  in  the  third  century  ;  but 

five  millions  at  the   end   of  the  seventh   century,  and   twelve 
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millioDB  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  those  estimates  are 
intended  for  the  present  territory  of  France,  including  Corsica. 

I'he  province  of  Lorraine  was  annexed  to  France  in  1766,  with 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  Corsica  in  1768,  with  about 
180,000.  The  population  of  France  was  estimated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, on  partial  enumerations,  at  19,669,320  in  the  year 
1700,  previous  to  those  annexations ;  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
in  1773  at  23,531,000.  Several  annexations  were  made  during 
the  revolution,  and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  France  was  allowed  to 
retain  Avignon  and  Venaison  on  the  Khone,  and  several  other 
small  parcels  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  about  700,000. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  ^^  The  information  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  extremely  imperfect. 
But  according  to  the  best  attainable  informati6n,  it  amounted  in 
1700  to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000.  In  1784  it  was 
estimated  by  M.  Necker  at  24,800,000."  By  the  first  census, 
taken  in  1801,  France,  with  its  increasied  territory,  (comprising 
203,736  square  miles,)  had  a  population  of  27,349,003  ;  and  by 
the  official  census,  taken  in  1836,  it  had  increased  to  33,540,910. 

The  climate  of  France  being  much  colder  than  that  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  the  country  less  populous,  flourishing  and  wealthy, 
was  less  inviting  to  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  provinces  of 
the  western  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  and 
though  the  decline  of  the  population  of  France  (then  G-aul)  was 
very  great,  it  must  have  suffered  much  less  from  the  barbarians 
than  Italy  and  Spain.  We  have  less  certain  and  accurate  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  population  of  France  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  we  have  in  relation  to  England.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  while  a  Roman  province,  and 
also  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  France  was  more  flourishing, 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  territory,  than  England;  but  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteeoth  century,  there  was  no  great  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  population  in  pro- 
portion to  the  territory  was  probably  very  nearly  the  same.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  AlY.,  up  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  France  was  more  flourishing  and  advanced  in 
civilization  than  England. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French 
Protestants,  were  massacred  in  France,  by  virtue  of  secret  orders 
from  the  king,  in  1572.  The  massacre  occurred  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  known  in  history,  as  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  During  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  first 
ten  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  has  been 
generally  estimated  that  from  600,000  to  700,000   Protestanta 
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were  maasaored  and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protest- 
ants were  mostly  meohanics,  and  comprised  a  yery  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  kingdom.  Those  persecutions 
had  a  very  depressing  influence  upon  the  industry  and  business 
of  the  nation,  and  checked  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Population  in  1700  as  generally  estimated,  19,669,000 

Increase  in  70  years  nearly  15  per  cent.,  2,831,000 
Estimated  population  of  Lorraine,  annexed  in  1766, 

and  of  Corsica,  1,000,000 


Estimated  population  in  1770, 
Increase  in  14  years  nearly  6  per  cent., 


23,600,000 
1,300,000 


increase  m  14  years  nearly  6  per  cent.,  1,300,000 

Population  in  1784,  as  estimated  by  the  government,  24,800,000 
Increase  in  17  years  nearly  7^  per  cent.,  1,849,000 

Population  of  Avignon,  Venaison,  and  other  scraps  of 

territory  annexed,  about  700,000 

In  1801,  population  by  the  first  census,  27,349,000 

Statement  of  the  population  of  France  according  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  census  taken  in  the  undermentioned  years,  with 
the  per  cent,  of  increase,  and  the  total  increase  during  the  inter- 
mediate periods. 


HT^     ^* 

Increase  daring  previous  period. 

Yem 

Population. 

No.  of 
Tears. 

Per  cent 

Total  increase. 

1801 

27,349,000 

1806 

29,107,425 

5 

6 

1,758,425 

1816 

29,217,465 

10 

110,040 

1821 

30,461,875 

5 

over  4 

1,244,410 

1826 

81,868,937 

5 

t\ 

1,397,062 

1831 

32,569,223 

5 

710,286 

1836 

33,540,910 

5 

3 

971,687 

1841 

34,194,875 

5 

2 

653,965 

1846 

36,401,761 

5 

H 

1,206,886 

1851 

35,781,628 

5 

1 

379,867 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
checked  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1815.  This 
was  caused  by  the  conscription,  to  supply  troops  for  the  Empe- 
ror, which  drained  the  country  of  great  numbers  of  its  young  and 
middle-aged  men.  During  the  previous  years,  from  1801  to 
1806,  (which  was  mostly  a  period  of  peace,)  the  population  in- 
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creMed  more  rapidly  ihan  it  ever  did  before ;  rfnee  1816  tiie  in- 
creMe  bM  been  very  regakr ;  and  even  daring  the  rerolnttonaiy 
period,  from  1789  to  1801,  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  more 
rapid  than  it  ever  was  daring  any  preyioos  period. 

The  viotims  of  the  reyolntion,  from  1789  to  1795,  are  stated 
by  Alison  in  a  note  to  the  foorteenth  chapter  of  his  History  of 
Europe,  as  follows : 

Guillotined  by  sentenoe  of  the  rcToIationaiy  tribonals : 

Nobles,  1^78 

Noble  women,  750 

Priests,  1,136 

All  other  persons,  15,440 

Total  gaillotbed,  18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  childbirth,  estimated  at  3,400 

Women  died  in  childbirth  of  grief,  348 

Victims  under  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  estimated  at  32,000 

Victims  at  Lyons,  estimated  at  31,000 
Men  slain  in  the  civil  wars  of  La  Vendee,  estimated  at    900,000 

Women  killed  m  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  15,000 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendee,  estimated  at  22,000 

Total  as  aboye  stated  and  estimated,  1,022,351 

This  number  does  not  include  the  massacres  at  Versailles  and 
several  other  places,  and  at  the  prisons ;  nor  those  shot  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
numbers  stated  as  killed  at  Nantes,  Lyons,  and  in  La  Vendee,  are 
but  vague  and  uncertain  estimates,  which  are  most  likely  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  La  Vendee, 
was  not  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  the  revolution,  but  was 
caused  by  the  civil  wars  excited  by  the  priests,  nobles,  and  other 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  the  government 
established  by  it.  When  these  things  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  appears  probable  that  the  real  victims  of  the  revolution 
did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  thousand ;  that  they  were  less  nu- 
merous than  the  victims  of  the  religious  persecutions,  in  1672, 
known  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  the  destruo- 
tion  of  human  life  during  the  vrars  of  Napoleon  was  from  twenty 
to  fifty  times  as  great. 

The  revolution  broke  the  shackles  of  the  feudal  nobility  and 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood ;  it  set  free  the  human  mind,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people ;  and  from  that  time  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  aroused ;  they  began  to  improve  and  to  increase  in  num- 
bers, and  nothing  but  the  iron  rule  and  the  exhausting  wars  of 
Napoleon  checked  their  increase  from  1806  to  1816.     The  policy 
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of  the  governmoDt  of  enoonraging  indnBirj,  by  secnrilig  its  mar- 
kets to  its  own  citizens,  and  the  partial  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  under  the  comparatiyely  mild  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  ena- 
bled France  to  increase  in  productive  industry  and  population.* 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  increase  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Dictator,  Louis  Napoleon. 

Sec.  6.  Progress  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ^  Scot' 
land  and  Ireland^  amd  the  emigration. 

The  population  of  England  according  to  the  official  returns,  at 
the  time  of  making  Doomsday  book  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
about  the  year  1075,  consisted  of  300,785  families,  estimated  by 
Turner  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  1,700,000.  This 
estimate  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh  in  his  history 
of  Endand,  and  by  other  eminent  British  authors.  It  is  probable 
that  the  population  of  Wales  at  that  time,  bore  about  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  England,  as  it  does  now ;  which  would  give 
about  100,000  for  Wales,  and  1,800,000  for  England  and  Wales. 
McCulloch  in  his  Gazetteer  estimates  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  at  that  period,  at  2,150,000  ;  in  1377  at  2,350,000 ;  in 
1575  at  4,500,000  ;  and  adopts  the  estimate  of  Gregory  King,  of 
6,500,000  in  1696.  Hallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
says  the  whole  population  in  1377  did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000. 
Murray  in  his  Encyclopasdia  of  Geography  estimates  the  popula- 
tion in  1377  at  2,300,000 ;  in  1575  at  4,500,000 ;  and  in  1688  at 
6,500,000. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1377  are  founded  on  the  returns 
of  a  poll  tax,  levied  on  all  laymen  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  those  for  1696,  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  a  hearth  tax. 
The  census  of  the  United  States;  taken  in  1790,  was  the  first 
enumeration  ever  taken  by  a  nation  of  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
firat  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  was  in  1801 ;  and  the  same  year,  the  first  census  was 
taken  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  France.  Other  nations  of  Europe, 
at  later  periods,  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States,  in 
enumerating  all  their  inhabitants.  All  previous  enumerations 
were  of  families,  of  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  adults,  or 
houses,  for  purposes  of  taxation  ;  from  which  estimates  were  made 
of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

England  and  Wales  contain  57,812  square  miles.  The 
Norman  conquest  in  1066  was  easily  effected,  and  was  not  very 
destructive  to  human  life.  The  number  of  Normans  who  came 
into  the  country  during  the  first  nine  years  after  the  conquest 
(up  to  1075)  perhaps  equalled  the  decrease  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population,  by  reason  of  the  conquest. 

•  See  Chapter  XIII.,  Section  15,  and  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  9. 
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Eatimaies  of  the  popalation  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the 
undermentioned  dates ;  with  the  per  cent,  of  increane,  and  the 
total  increase,  daring  the  intermediate  periods. 


Ytm. 

Populatioo. 

No.  of 
Tears. 

Increue  during  prtviont  period. 

Per  Cent 

Total  Increase. 

1076 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1750 
1775 
1790 
1801 

1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 
2,600,000 
3,250,000 
4,300,000 
5,600,000 
6,700,000 
7,500,000 
8,325,000 
9,225,000 

125 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

25 

15 

11 

Abont  11 
„      10 

Nearly  20 
„  25 
„      33 

About  30 
„  20 
„      12 

Nearly  11 

200,000 

200,000 

400,000 

650,000 

1,050,000 

1,300,000 

1,100,000 

800,000 

825,000 

900,000 

There  were  over  thirty  years  ciyil  war  dnring  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  checked  the  increase  of  the  popalation.  It  was 
lessened  also  during  the  seyenteenth  centary  by  civil  wars  and 
emigration.  The  number  stated  for  1801  includes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  470,598  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Scotland  had  1,050,000  inhabitants  in  1696  *  1,265,380  in 
1755 ;  and  1,599,068  by  the  first  complete  census  taken  in  1801. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at  the  undermentioned 
dates,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


No.  of 

Increase  daring 

previous  period. 

Tean. 

Population. 

Tean. 

•     Per  cent 

Total  increase. 

1200 

400,000 

1500 

600,000 

300 

50 

200,000 

1600 

780,000 

100 

30 

180,000 

1700 

1,040,000 

100 

33i 

260,000 

1750 

1,248,000 

50 

20 

208,000 

1775 

1,373,000 

25 

10 

125,000 

1790 

1,508,000 

15 

nearly  10 

135,000 

1801 

1,658,068 

11 

„       10 

150,068 

The  number  stated  for  1801  includes  59,000 
•  See  McCulloch's  Gazetteer. 
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employed  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  abont  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ireland  is  said  by  Mr.  McCnlloch  to  contain  an  area  of 
31,874  square  miles,  of  which  711 J  are  covered  with  water.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1672  at  but  1,100,000  ;  in  1731  at 
but  2,010,221  ;  in  1754  at  2,372,634;  and  in  1785  at  only 
2,845,932.  But  it  is  impossible,  considering  the  number  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  for  it  to  have  been  so  low  at  those  dates.  Those 
estimates  are  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  collect- 
ors of  the  number  of  houses,  and  they  estimated  six  persons  for 
each  house  counted  in  the  returns.  Their  fallacy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  in  1785  was  estimated  at  but  2,845,032, 
and  in  1788,  3,900,000 ;  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  in  three  years.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  the  population  of  Ire- 
land in  1792  at  4,000,000  ;  and  Dr.  Newenham  estimated  it  in 
1805  at  5,375,456.  The  hearth  money  collectors  returned  the 
number  of  houses  in  1785  at  only  474,322  ;  in  1788  at  650,000  ; 
and  in  1791  at  701,102,  which,  allowing  an  average  of  six  persons 
to  each  house,  would  show  a  population,  in  1791,  of  4,206,612. 
The  returns  for  the  year  1785,  and  all  prior  years,  must  have 
been  very  imperfect.  An  imperfect  census  was  taken  in  1812, 
from  which  the  population  was  computed  at  5,937,856.  The 
first  complete  census  was  taken  in  1821,  showing  a  population  of 
6,801,827. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  less  per  square 
mile  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  Henry  II.  of  England  in  the  year  1172,  and  did  not  amount 
in  the  year  1200  to  more  than  900,000 ;  in  the  year  1300  to 
1,000,000  ;  in  the  year  1400  to  1,140,000  ;  in  the  year  1500  to 
1,400,000;  and  in  the  year  1600  to  1,750,000.  Ireland  was 
mostly  a  grasing  country,  without  much  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce  or  enterprise,  until  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Great 
Britain  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Irish  were  very 
little  affected  by  the  European  wars,  and  very  few  emigrated 
until  sioce  the  close  of  the  wars  in  1815.  Though  a  few  thousand 
Protestants  were  massacred  iu  the  rebellion  in  1640,  yet  as  emi- 
gration from  England  during  the  civil  wars  was  great,  and  none 
from  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  during  the 
1 7th  century  was  perhaps  much  greater  than  that  of  England,  or 
about  40  per  cent.  ;  amounting  to  700,000 ;  making  the  popula- 
tion in  1700  about  2,450,000. 
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Statements  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  ihe  re- 
turns of  the  censnses  of  1821  to  1851,  and  estimates  for  the  pre- 
yioos  undermentioned  periods,  and  its  progressive  increase. 


No.  of 

Increase  daring 

previous  period. 

Ymtb 

Population. 

Tean. 

Per  cent. 

Total  inerease. 

1700 

2,450,000 

1750 

8,100,000 

50 

25 

650,000 

1775 

3,600,000 

25 

.     1^1 

500,000 

1790 

4,300,000 

15 

nearly  20 

700,000 

1801 

6,000,000 

11 

16 

700,000 

1811 

6,830,000 

10 

about    16] 

830,000 

1821 

6,801,827 

10 

971,827 

1831 

7,767,401 

10 

over      14 

965,574 

1841 

8,175,124 

10 

about     5] 

407,783 

1851 

6,515,784 

10 

decrease  20 

1,659,340 

Statement  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively,  and  of  the  Channel  Islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Man,  &o.,  aocordiog  to  the  returns  of  the  censuses 
from  1801  to  1861 ;  being  estimated  for  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  for  1801  and  1811.  Also  the  per  cent,  of  increase  during 
each  intervening  period,  and  the  emigration. 


InlSOt 

11 

Popalation 
tntSlL 

h 

Popnlstion 
InlSSl. 

England      •       •       . 

Wales         -        -        . 
Scotland      - 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1,599,068 

14.5 

13. 

12.9 

9,538,827 

611,788 

1,805,688 

18. 

17.3 

15.9 

11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

Army  and  Navy 

Ireland        -        -        - 
Channel  Islands 

10,472.048 

470;598 

5,000,000 

60,000 

14.2 
18.* 

11,956,303 

640,500 

5,830,000 

74,000 

17.6 
16.6 

14,072,331 
319,300 

6,801,827 
89,508 

Total 
Emigration  partly  esti- 
mated 
Natural  increase  of  the 

16,002,646 

151 

18,500,803 
80,000 

6,000 

15* 

21,282,966 
159,465 

12,500 

emigrants 

.16,002,646 

16. 

18.586,803 

16. 

21^454,931 
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!$ 

h 

Populatton 
to  1881. 

h 

Population 
tol84L 

Is, 

PopaUition 
to  1861. 

England     - 
Wales 
Scotland     - 

16i 
12i 
13. 

13.091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

14.6 

13. 

10.8 

15,000,154  I 
911.603  f 
2,620,184 

1  12* 
10,8 

17,905,831 
2,870,784 

Army  and  Navy 
Ireland 
Channel  Islands 

15i 

131 

16,262.301 

277,017 

7,767.017 

103,710 

13.9 
5i' 

18.531,941 

209,926 

8,175,124 

124,040 

12.1 

20,776,615 

6,515,784 
142,916 

Total       - 
Emigrated 
Incr'se  of  emi'gnts 
Convicts     trans-  > 
ported,  about    ) 

14.6 

24,410,429 

253,676 

18,000 

25,000 

10.7 

27,041,031 

703,130 

49,000 

30,160 

abo>t 

27,435,315 

1,684,894 

85,000 

33,000 

16. 

24,707,105 

14. 

27,823,321 

8.1 

29,238,209 

It  is  a  remarkable  oiroumstance,  illastratiog  the  great  pros- 
perity and  productive  energy  of  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
every  county  of  England  and  Wales  increased  in  population  be- 
tween each  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1841  ;  that  every 
county  in  Scotland  increased  in  population  between  the  census  of 
1821  and  that  of  1831,  while  seven  counties  declined  in  popula- 
tion between  the  years^l831  and  1841 ;  that  England  increased 
from  1801  to  1811  about  14}  per  cent.;  from  1811  to  1821 
nearly  18  per  cent. ;  from  1821  to  1831  about  16  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1831  to  1841  14}  per  cent.  Ireland  increased  from  1790 
to  1831  about  as  fast  as  England,  being  from  14  to  20  per  cent, 
every  ten  years  every  county  but  one  increasing  from  the  census 
of  1821  to  that  of  1831,  when  the  rapid  increase  is  suddenly 
checked  and  reduced  from  14}  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  to  about  5^ 
per  cent,  from  1831  to  1841.  Though  there  was  a  large  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  from  1830  to  1845,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  population  declined  prior  to  the  year  1846.  Then 
commenced  the  great  dearth,  excessive  mortality,  and  immense 
emigration,  which  reduced  the  population  in  five  years  nearly  two 
millions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  reports  of  the  time, 
and  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1851,  that  the  mortality  caused 
in  Ireland,  during  the  years  1846  and  1847,  by  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient food,  clothing,  fuel,  lodging,  and  other  comforts,  was  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  England  was  an 
agricultural  country,  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of 
grain ;  and  during  that  period,  Ireland  was  a  grasung  country. 
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About  the  year  1767,  England  began  to  imj^rt  grain,  and  since 
the  year  1780,  has  imported  large  qnantities  annually  from 
Ireland ;  which  furnished  employment  and  the  means  of  procuring 
the  comforts  of  life  to  some  extent  to  the  Irish,  and  occasioned  a 
yery  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  finom  1780  to 
1831.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  English 
market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  Ireland,  which  furnished 
employment  to  the  Irish,  and  was  very  adTantageous  to  them, 
and  caused  them  to  increase  in  numbers,  after  aJl,  only  enabled 
them  to  subsist,  and  to  breed.  While  the  English  have  been 
accumulating  immense  wealth  during  the  last  sixty  years,  by 
mining,  manufitctures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  combined ;  the 
Irish  haye  been  confined  mostly  to  agriculture,  and  the  mana- 
Picture  of  linen ;  and  though  they  have  had  all  the  advantages  of 
FREE  TRADE  with  England^  and  got  British  goods  free  of  dutt 
in  payment  for  their  agricultural  products,  yet  the  British  have 
got  aU  the  profits,  and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
may  be  ranked  among  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  any 
people  on  the  earth,  having  any  claims  to  civilisation. 

The  miseries  of  thn  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  arise  from 
causes  which  have  been  operatmg  for  ages,  whose  influences  may 
be  classed  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  as  follows :  First, 
Catholicism,  with  its  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  keeps  the  most  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  unfits  them 
for  business,  and  for  |dl  the  higher  stations  and  branches  of 
industry.  Secondly,  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  in 
discouraging  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  and  encouraging 
free  traoe  with  Great  Britain  ;  whereby  the  British  manufacturer 
is  enabled  to  supply  the  markets  of  Ireland,  and  to  deprive  the 
Irish  producer  and  laborer,  of  the  field  of  employment  and 
industry,  which  jusUy  belong  to  them.  Thirdly,  a  superabundant 
population ;  greater  than  the  extent,  resources  and  condition  of 
the  country  will  warrant.  Fourthly,  absentee-landlords,  whose 
rents  being  taken  from,  and  spent  out  of,  the  country,  serve  to 
drain  it  of  the  means  of  supporting  its  inhabitants,  without  an 
equivalent.  Fifthly,  Episcopacy,  with  its  burthens  and  oppress- 
ing influences.  Sixthly,  and  lastly,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
people  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  constant  drain  of  the  means  of 
supporting  its  inhabitants,  to  pay  for  British  goods,  and  the 
interest  on  their  debts.  Though  tiiis  is  put  down  as  a  cause,  it 
is  only  a  secondary,  not  a  primary  cause  ;  being  an  effect  produced 
mostiy  by  free  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  cause  assigned  as 
the  third,  is  also  greatiy  aggravated  by  the  causes  classed  as  the 
first,  second  and  ^urth. 

The  decline  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  between  the  middle 
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of  the  year  1846,  and  the  time  of  taking  the  oensns,  in  March, 
1851,  mnst  have  been  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dearth  of 
1846  and  partial  famine  of  1847,  which  produced  an  ezoeBsiye 
mortality,  were  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop. 
The  astablishment  of  free  trade  in  grain  in  1846,  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  grain  and  flour  in  Great  Britain  about  twenty  per  cent, 
greatly  depressed  agricultural  industiy  in  Ireland,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents.  These  causes  have  driyen  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  emigrated  in  pursuit  of  employment,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
for  some  years  past.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  Catholics,  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  greatest  part  of  them  come  to  America,  but 
many  of  them  go  to  Oreat  Britain,  to  dig  their  canals  and 
cellars,  grade  their  rail-roads,  and  perform  the  lowest  grade  of 
labor.  The  places  of  many  of  them  in  Ireland,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Protestant  peasants  from  England  and  Scotland,  who 
make  more  thrifty  and  better  tenants.  This  will  contribute  also, 
to  drive  out  the  poor  Catholics,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
emigration  will  continue,  until  nearly  all  the  CathoHo  tenants  of 
farming  lands  have  left  the  country.  Very  likely,  (if  the  present 
policy  of  the  government  is  pursued)  the  popidation  of  Ireland 
may  continue  to  decline,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  and 
until  it  is  reduced  to  four  and  a  half,  or  five  millions.  That  is 
about  as  many  as  can  find  sufficient  employment  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  the  system  of  measures  adopted  by  the 
government.  We  shall  soon  have  in  the  United  States,  a  larger 
population  of  Celtic  Irish  descent,  than  will  remain  in  Ireland. 

Emigration. — The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  1812  to  1821',  inclusive,  is  stated  in  the  Encydopaodia 
Americana,  on  the  authority  of  official  reports,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  follows : 


rom  England, 
«     Scotland, 
'<    Ireland, 

To  the  United  States. 

83,608 

4,727 

30,653 

68,988 

To  the  British  Coloniee 
in  America. 

23,783 
19,471 
47,223 
90,477 

^8,988 
Total,  -  -  -  159,465 
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Emigratioii  from  Oreat  Britein  and  IrdMid.' 


British  N.  Amer. 

United  States. 

Other  Coon- 

Total, 

ican  Colonies 

tries  &  Colon's 

1821 

12,470 

6,000 

2,496 

19,966 

1822 

11,282 

5,000 

2,490 

18,772 

1823 

8,133 

6,000 

2,638 

15,771 

1824 

7,311 

6,000 

2,262 

14,663 

1825 

8,741 

5,651 

1,681 

15,973 

1826 

12,818 

7,063 

2,932 

22,813 

1827 

12,648 

14,626 

1,986 

29,169 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

2,402 

27,303 

1829 

13,307 

16,678 

3,464 

32,449 

1830 

30,674 

24,887 

1,446 

56,907 

ToUl 

129,368 

100,522 

23,786 

253,676 

1831 

68,067 

23,418 

1,676 

88,160 

1832 

66,339 

32,R72 

3,929 

103,140 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4,610 

62,627 

1834 

40,060 

38,074 

3,088 

76,222 

1835 

15,673 

26,720 

2,185 

44,478 

1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,417 

76,417 

1837 

29,884 

36,770 

6,380 

72,034 

1838 

4,557 

14,332 

14,313 

33,202 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

16,013 

62,207 

1840 

82,293 

40,642 

17,808 

90,743 

Total 

322,465 

308,247 

72,418 

703,130 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

35,411 

118,692 

1842 

64,123 

68,852 

10,369 

128,344 

1843 

23,618 

28,336 

6,359 

67,212 

1844 

22,924 

43,^60 

4,102 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

58,638 

8,160 

93,501 

1846 

43,439 

82,239 

4,173 

129,861 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

6,436 

268,270 

1848 

31,066 

188,233 

28,791 

248,089 

1849 

1 

299,498 

1860 

280,849 

Total 

1,684,892 

*  The  numbers  to  the  United  States  for  1821  to  1824  are  eetimated ;  the 
others  af  ?  taken  from  the  Com.  Diet,  and  the  British  Almanac 
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Conviotfl  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Souih 
Wales  from  1825  to  1831,  inolosive,  (attested  bj 
Porter)  ...  18,662 

Do.  from  1832  to  1841,  inclusive,         "         "         30,160 

Do.  estimated  from  1842  to  1850  inclosive,        -  33,000 

The  emigration  sinoe  January,  1847,  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  about  as  great. 
The  effect  is,  to  diminish  the  number  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain 
and  increase  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  tendency  is,  to 
equalise  the  price  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  by  raising  the 
price  of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  reducing  it  in  this  country. 

Sec.  7.   The  miherlamds^  or  HoUamd  and  Bdgivm. 

During  the  13ih,  14th  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  16th  century,  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  carried 
on  more  extensively  in  Flanders,  now  Belgium,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  lace  was 
also  very  extensive.  These  manufactures,  and  commerce  as 
their  necessary  attendant,  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  (including 
Holland  as  well  as  Belgium,)  during  the  time  of  the  crusades  in  the 
12th  century ;  and  such  were  their  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  revenues  and 
power,  that  in  the  year  1660  the  Netherlands  was  the  most 
flourishing,  wealthy  and  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of 
any  country  in  Europe.     Vide  ante,  section  8  of  Chap.  viii. 

The  provinces  now  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  were 
distracted,  ravaged,  and  in  some  parts  desolated,  by  the  religious 
wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  under  Philip  II.,  oi 
Spain,  between  the  years  1666  and  1673.  Their  manufactures, 
commerce,  productive  industry,  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
were  all  prostrated,  and  their  numbers  greatly  reduced  ;  but  the 
seven  United  Provinces,  generally  known  as  Holland,  were 
successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism,  and 
maintaining  their  independence.  Dr.  Morse  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  geography :  ^'  In  other  countries,  which  are 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  natural  productions,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  manufactures  employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  which  the 
bounty  of  the  soil  bestows.  But  to  see  in  a  country  like  Holland, 
large  woollen  manufactures,  where  there  are  scarcely  any  fiocks ; 
numberless  artists  employed  in  metab,  where  there  are  no  mines ; 
thousands  of  saw  mills,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  forest ;  an 
immense  quantity  of  com  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is 
not  agriculture  enough  to  support  one  half  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  what  must  strike  every  attentive  observer  with  admiration." 
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The  maniifiustares  of  the  HoUuidera,  inoladiiiff  ship  bvfldhig, 
fiirnished  the  principal  materials  and  means  or  carrying  on  an 
immense  commerce ;  and  their  manufactures,  fisheries  and  com- 
merce, with  great  frugality,  were  the  causes  of  the  accumulation 
of  their  great  wealth  and  their  increase  in  numbers;  until 
Holland,  with  a  territory  (including  a  part  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburgh,  now  attached  to  it,)  of  about  13,600  square  miles, 
much  of  it  a  marsh  redeemed  from  the  sea,  became  by  far  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  frugality  and  commercial 
policy  of  the  Hollanders  is  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
(ante,  section  16,  of  chapter  ziii.) 

Though  there  were  occasionally  government  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual estimates  of  the  population  of  Holland,  yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  population 
of  either  Holland  or  Bel^um,  until  the  year  1815.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  (Holland,)  in  1620,  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  in  Mr.  Orattaa's  history  of  the  Netherlands,  chap, 
zviii. ;  and  Dr.  Morse  says  in  his  geography,  that  it  was  estimated 
by  the  government  in  1785  at  2,758,632,  but  that  it  was  then 
estimated  by  M.  Pestel  at  only  2,000,000.  But  in  either  case, 
the  population  was  nearly  two  centuries  in  doubling.  Perhaps 
the  population  declined  from  1790  to  1815,  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  French,  and  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  census  of  1815  was  incomplete.  The  population  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  parts  of  Luxemburgh  and  Limburg 
attached  to  them,  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

In  1815.  In  1825. 

Holland,  2,118,000  2,360,000 

Belgium,  3,424,502  3,653,476 

Total,  5,542,602  6,013,476 

In  1829,  population  of  Belgium  by  the  census,       3,757,866 
In  1846,  Oct.  15,  do.  do.  4,337,196 

In  Jan.  1838,  population  of  Holland  do.  2,913,396 

In   do.   1848,  do.  do.         do.  3,236,741 

In  Dec,  1850,  estimate  for  Holland  and  Belgium,  7,700,000 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  rapid  increase  has  occurred 
in  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  the  population  is  still  increasing,  as  indus- 
try increases,  and  has  not  oeen  checked,  as  it  has  in  Ireland,  for 
want  of  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  Holland  is 
increasing  in  population,  with  a  very  small  territory,  by  means  of 
manufactures,  commerce  and  agriculture  combined,  having  no 
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nines.  Belgiam,  with  a  territory  of  only  13^14  square  miles, 
(less  than  one-fourth  part  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia,)  by 
reason  of  its  great  mineral  resources,  has  a  more  complete  diyision 
of  employments  among  its  citizens  than  Holland ;  and  by  means 
of  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  domestic  commerce 
combined,  with  but  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign  commerce,  has 
increased  its  population  since  the  dose  of  the  wars  in  1816,  with 
a  rapidity  truly  wonderful.  The  division  of  employments  among 
them  is  so  complete,  that  they  produce  almost  every  thing  for 
themselves,  and  have  no  occasion  to  import  much,  except  the 
products  of  warm  climates ;  which  do  not  come  in  competition 
with,  and  do  not  displace  and  depress  any  of  their  own  industry. 
They  are  not  afflicted  with  the  dogmas  of  free  trade.  The 
system  of  popular  education,  established  in  Holland,  was  extended 
over  Belgium,  during  its  connection  with  Holland ;  the  most  of 
the  people  have  had  a  common  school  education ;  and  their 
Catholicism  seems  to  sit  very  loosely  upon  them,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  much  influence  in  depressing  their  spirit 
of  independence,  enterprise,  or  genius  for  manufactures,  and 
other  branches  of  productive  industry. 

Sec.  8.  Population  of  Prussia^  Denmarkj  Sweden^  Norway  and 
Switzerland. 

In  1657,  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  Poland,  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  State ;  after  making  some  acquisitions,  it  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  in  1700 ;  and  a  part  of 
Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to  it.  McCulloch  remarks, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  his  dis- 
jointed dominions  did  not  contain  2,500,000  inhabitants,  who  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Silesia  from  the  house  of  Austria ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria,  he  planned,  and 
partly  carried  into  effect  the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiring  as  his 
share,  the  western  parts  of  it.  By  these  different  acquisitions, 
Prussia,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  had  been  increased  in 
sirc  nearly  one-half ;  while,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
and  the  improvements  effected  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  population  had  increased,  aooording 
to  the  Prussian  writers,  to  about  6,000,000. 

Prussia  acquired  by  the  subsequent  partition  of  Poland,  in 
1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795,  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  In  addition 
to  this,  Prussia  acquired  some  small  districts  of  territory  in  Ger- 
many ;  so  that  in  1805,  according  to  estimates  of  Krug,  the 
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kingdom  bad  a  po^nlatioD  of  9,640,000.  No  acoarate 
was  taken  until  1816.  Her  diaastrona  eon  test  with  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  and  the  exhausting  wars  in  which  she  was  involved  nmoh 
of  the  time  from  1806  to  the  peaee  of  1815,  checked,  and  very 
likely  entirely  prevented,  any  increase  of  popalation,  daring  that 
eventftd  period.  Some  additions  were  made  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1815,  which  swelled  the  territory  to  107,641 
English  square  miles. 

Population  of  Pruana,  by  the  first  census  taken 
in  1816—  10,349,031 

Increase  in  9  years  to  1825  about  18|  per  cent.    1,907,694 

Popalation  by  the  census  of  1825,  12,256,725 

Increase  in  15  years  to  1840aboat21|  per  cent.,  2,671,776 

Population  by  the  census  of  1840,  14,928,501 

Increase  in  9  years,  to  1849  about  9}  per  cent.,     1,402,686 

Population  by  the  census  of  1849,  16,331,187 

Early  marriages  are  less  common  in  cities  than  in  the  country  ; 
and  less  common  also  in  old  densely  peopled  countries,  than  in 
new  ones.  In  proportion  as  the  population  becomes  dense, 
marriages  are  generally  contracted  later  in  life,  and  the  ratio  with 
which  the  popalation  increases  becomes  less,  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  result  of  the  censuses  of  Prussia. 

The  census  of  1849  shows  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Protestants,  and  three-eighths  Catholics.  The  system 
of  education  of  Prussia  is  the  most  complete,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  best  educated,  of  any  in  Europe.  Education  and 
intelligence  have  stimulated  and  directed  the  industry  of  the 
people,  made  their  labor  more  productive,  contributed  to  increase 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  increase  the  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Denmark,  with  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  Holsteb,  comprises  an 
area  of  about  21,856  English  square  miles. 

In  1801,  population  by  the  census,  1,527,000 

Increase  in  33  years,  32.4  per  cent.,  506,265 

In  1834,  population  by  the  census,  2,033,265 

Increase  in  11  years  over  10  per  cent.,  205,812 

In  1845,  population,  2,239,077 

The  result  shows  a  regular  increase  of  over  nine  per  oent., 
during  each  period  of  ten  years,  since  1801. 
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Sweden. — Mr.  MoCulloch  says  there  was  a  progresnTe  ditni- 
xintioD  of  the  population  during  the  disastrous  period,  from  1800 
to  1810  ;  that  the  population  in  1820  amounted  to      2,584,690 

Increase  to  1839, 625,082 

Amoundng  hy  the  census  to  -        -        •     3,109,772 

Norway. — According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Novem- 
ber 1826,  the  population  of  Norway  amounted  to       1,050,132 
In  1835,  by  the  census,        ....      1,194,827 

Switzerland. — Br.  Morse  says,  from  the  best  accounts  the 
eantons  of  Switzerland  then  (1793)  contained  about  2,000,000 
of  inhahitants.     McCulloch  states  the  area  at   15,233  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1837  at 2,188,000 

The  American  Almanac  states  it  for  1850,  at        2,365,286 

Sec.  9.  Progress  of  tht  populoHon  of  Russia, 
Russia  has  gained  many  accessions  of  territory  and  population 
within  a  century  past  -,  authors  sometimes  include  the  whole 
Russian  dominions  under  the  term  Russia ;  at  other  times  they 
include  Poland  and  all  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  at 
others  they  include  only  the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  extent 
of  territory  their  estimates  apply.  Dr.  Morse,  in  the  edition  of 
his  geography  published  in  1793,  estimated  the  territory  of 
European  Russia,  including  the  part  of  Poland  then  subject  to 
Russia,  at  1,194,976  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
20,000,000,  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  at  4,000,000. 
Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Encyclopaddia  of  Geography,  says,  "the 
population  of  Russia,  (meaning  all  the  Russian  dominions  in 
Europe  and  Asia,)  which,  in  1722,  was  rated  probably  too  low 
at  14,000,000,  had  risen  in  1762,  to  20,000,000  ;  in  1795,  to 
36,000,000  ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000.  and  in  1824,  to  50,000,000." 
But  nuioh  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  accessions  of  territory ; 
and  all  the  estimates  for  periods  since  1763  are  too  high. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe,  including 
Poland  in  1839,  at  2,000,000  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  49,000,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  complete 
census  of  all  the  Russian  provinces  has  ever  been  taken  in  any 
one  year ;  though  several  enumerations  have  been  taken  of  the 
provinces,  at  different  periods,  and  registries  of  births  and  deaths 
have  been  Icept.  From  the  official  enumerations  and  reports  at 
different  periods,  M.  L.  De  Tegoborski,  a  privy  councillor  of  the 
Empire,  in  a  recent  work,  published  during  the  present  year 
(1852),  has  stated    the    population  as  follows : 
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RuBBia  in  Europe,  ezclueive  of  Poland  and  Finland,  in  1840, 
at  50;231,000  ;  in  1848,  at  54,334,000 ;  and  in  1850,  at  55,500,000. 
He  states  the  population  of  Finland,  aooording  to  the  official 
returns  of  1849,  at  1,524,000,  and  estimates  them  in  1850,  al 
1,539,000.  He  states  the  population  of  Poland  in  1844,  aooord- 
ing to  official  reports,  at  -  -  -  -  4,770,000 
and  estimates  it  in  1850,  at            ...         5,008,000 

Total  for  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe, 

in  1850, 62,047,000 

He  says  the  population  of  the  Rusoan  dominions  in  Asia,  was 
estimated  hy  M.  Koeppen,  in  1838,  at  4,638,000;  and  he  esti- 
mated it  in  1850  at  5,200,000. 

The  increase  seems  to  have  heen  ahout  one  per  cent,  annually, 
and  over  1 1  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1689  ;  and 
at  that  time  the  Russians  were  in  a  rude  and  harharous  state, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture ; 
scarcely  any  productive  industry  or  employment,  hut  war,  hunting, 
and  tending  their  flocks ;  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  comforts  of 
life ;  and  the  mortality  necessarily  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  population  to  increase  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  a  century.  This  great  prince  did  more  for  the  real 
welfare  of  his  country,  than  was  ever  done  before  by  any 
monarch,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  He  traveled  into  Holland 
and  England,  spent  some  time  as  a  laborer  in  their  ship-yards,  in 
learning  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  those 
countries,  which  he  labored  to  introduce,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  his  dominions  ;  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  advancement  of  his  subjects  in  the  mechanic  arts,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
country  in  productive  industry,  the  comforts  of  life,  population, 
wealth  and  power. 

The  present  territory  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland, 
perhaps  contained  a  population  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  from  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  of  miserable  barbarians.  As  the  inhabitants  were  a 
hardy,  robust  race,  without  any  ideas  of  luxury,  they  generally 
married  young,  and  their  simple  habits  were  well  adapted  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  population,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing  ana  other  comforts, 
to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Estimated 
increase  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  twenty 
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per  cent.,  amounting  in  the  year  1700  to  17,000,000.      Increase 

in  60  years  to  1750,  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  1750,  estimated  population,  21,250,000 

Increase  in  25  years,  20  per  cent.,  4,250,000 

In  1775,  estimated  population,  25,500,000 

Increase  in  15  years,  15  per  cent,  4,300,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population,  29,800,000 

Increase  in  ten  years,  11  per  cent.  3,200,000 

In  1800,  estimated  population,  33,000,000 

In  1840,  51,600,000 

and  in  1850,  57,000,000 

Sec.  10.  Auslriaj  Germa/ny^  and  Turkey. 
No  census  was  ever  taken  of  Turkey  ;  and  no  complete  census 
was  ever  taken  of  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  until 
since  the  peace  of  1815.  Germany  and  Austria  bare  been 
subjected  to  so  many  changes,  and  consist  of  so  many  kingdoms 
and  political  divisions,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
enumerated  at  different  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
number  with  accuracy,  at  any  particular  period,  until  very 
recently.  Their  population  at  different  periods  is  estimated  in 
section  2. 

Sec.  11.  Popidation  of  Asia, 
An  estimate  has  been  given  in  Section  2  of  the  population  in 
the  third  century,  and  at  several  periods  since,  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
including  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Mc- 
Culloch  states  the  area  of  Persia  at  about  450,000  square  miles, 
and  estimates  the  population  at  from  eight  to  ten  millions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Persia,  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  countries  lying  between  them, 
comprising  the  eastern  part  of  Turkey,  were  more  populous  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
than  they  have  ever  been  since.  Such  was  probably  the  case  also 
with  Hindostan.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  there  has 
been  any  substantial  increase  for  many  centuries  in  the  productive 
industry  and  population  of  any  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  except 
China,  the  Islands  of  Japan,  some  other  islands,  and  the  Russian 
dominions.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  population  of 
any  country  of  Asia,  and  everything  on  the  subject  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  calculation  based  on  very  imperfect  evidence.  Mr. 
McCulloch  has  estimated  the  population  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
at  375,230,000;  and  the  population  of  the  islands,  including 
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Japan,  at  54  370,000 — ^rnakinf;  in  all,  nearly  430,000,000.  He 
has  put  down  the  Cbineso  Empire  at  168,000,000,  and  the  lalaada 
of  Japan  at  25,000,000,  which  in  my  opinion  are  too  low  estimates, 
thoagh  they  differ  very  little  from  the  estimates  of  Balbi.  The 
Weimar  Almanack,  for  1840,  states  the  population  of  Asia  and 
its  isUmds  at  over  608,000,000  ;  putting  down  the  Chinese  Empire 
at  252,866,000. 

China. — The  area  of  China  proper  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated at  about  1 ,300,000  square  miles.  Mr.  MoCulloch  esti- 
mates it  at  1,348,870.  The  population  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  150,000,000  to  360,279,807.  I'he  latter  is 
said  to  be  the  number  according  to  the  government  censns  in 
1813.  Very  little  credence  should  be  given  to  any  of  the  official 
statements,  but  fill  persons  who  have  visited  China  agree  Uiat  the 
population  is  exceedingly  dense  ;  and  as  the  whole  country  lies 
between  the  twentieth  and  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  partly 
in  a  warm  and  partly  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  territory  is 
nearly  half  as  large  as  that  part  of  Europe  lying  below  the  sixty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  probably  amounts  to  200,000,000,  and 
perhaps  more.  Belgium  has  over  three  hundred  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  ;  England  and  Wales  about  as  many  ;  and  if  we 
allow  China  an  average  of  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  the 
population  would  amount  to  260,000,000. 

The  area  of  Japfin  is  said  to  be  about  266,000  square  miles, 
or  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty 
to  fifty  millions.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  quite  likely 
may  amount  to  thiity  millions,  and  perhaps  more.  Though  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  had  very  little  commerce  or  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  yet  China,  in  particular,  embraces  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  grades  of  climate,  and  its  produc- 
tions  are  so  various  and  great,  its  internal  improvements  and 
domestic  commerce  so  extensive,  and  the  division  of  employments 
among  the  people  so  complete,  that  enough  is  produced  in  the 
country  to  supply  nearly  all  the  real  wants  of  the  people  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  commerce.  The  density  of  the  population  of 
China  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  productive  industry  of 
the  Chinese  was  greater,  and  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures  and  agriculture  more  flourishing  among  them,  than 
it  was  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  century  sihoe. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  about  two 
centuries  since,  the  country  has  had  almost  uninterrupted  peace  ; 
the  people  have  enjoyed  freedom  of  opinion,  and  perfect  liberty 
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on  all  matters  of  religions  ezeroise  and  worship ;  and  from  the 
acoounts  of  voyagers,  travellers,  merchants,  and  missionaries  who 
have  visited  the  country,  as  well  as  the  official  reports  of  the 
government,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  has 
inereased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  £urope,  and  has 
perhaps  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Not- 
withstandiufi^  the  impression  which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  that  the  people  of  hot  climates  are  so  much 
enervated  by  the  heat  as  to  be  naturally  feeble  and  indolent,  and 
unfitted  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor,  or  a  very  high 
degree  of  productive  industry,  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Compte  in  La 
Trait6  de  Legislation  Liv.  iii.  Chap,  zzzii.  that  the  activity 
and  productive  industry  of  the  Chinese  is  much  greater  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  empire,  below  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  than  it  is  in  the  northern  part,  above  the  thirty  fifth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Turks  first  entered  Europe  about  five  centuries  since,  and 
took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  including 
Greece,  has  declined  under  their  dominion,  from  15,000,000  to 
about  10,000,000;  and  that  the  decline  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Egypt,  has  been  still  greater. 

McCulloch  says  '^  ezcept  in  the  article  of  provisions,  no 
restriction  on  commerce  ever  ezisted  in  Turkey.  All  foreign 
articles  may  be  imported  into  the  Turkish  ports,  without  let  or 
hindrance  of  any  kind,  on  payment  of  an  import  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  all  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture  may  be  freely  conveyed  all  over  the 
empire."  The  result  has  been,  that  the  country  has  been  sup- 
plied with  British  goods  to  the  full  eztent  of  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  tf  em  ;  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
have  been  undersold,  and  mostly  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their 
own  markets  ;  industry  has  languished,  the  country  is  impov- 
erished, and  the  population  has  declined. 

The  British  have  had  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  Hindos- 
tan,  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  century,  during  which  time,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  aoubled,  and  the 
population  of  China,  and  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  has  greatly  increased.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
either  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  Hindostan  has  increased  at 
all  ?  Siz  enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  present  century  ;  but  no  census  has 
ever  been  taken  of  British  India.  Why  has  it  been  omitted  j* 
During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  within 
thirty  or  forty  years  past,  nearly  all  western  Europe  was  supplied 
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with  cotton  goods  from  Hindostan;  bat  now  that  oonniry  k 
filled  with  English  goods ;  prices  are  reduced  so  low  that  the  natiTet 
can  scarcely  obtain  a  subsistence  by  spinning  and  weaving  by 
hand ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  distress.  Many  branches  of  mannfaetaiing 
industry  have  been  almost  entirely  superceded  and  destroyed ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aggregate  indostry, 
wealth  and  population,  have  all  declined. 

Skc.  12.  Population  of  Africa, 
Less  is  known  of  Africa,  than  of  Asia,  and  the  populatioii  of 
the  former  is  still  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty  millions,  to  over  an 
hundred  millions.  Balbi  estimates  it  at  60,000,000,  Malte-Bnin 
at  70,000,000,  and  the  Weimar  Almanac  at  101,000,000. 

Sec.  13.  By  what  causes^  is  population  affected  ? 

The  mere  form  of  government  seems  to  have  but  little  influ- 
ence upon  population,  though  it  is  much  influenced  by  the 
meamres  and  policy  of  the  government  \  climate  appears  to  have 
less  influence  upon  it  than  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical 
dominion ;  it  may  increase  rapidly  in  the  severe  climate  and  under 
the  stem  despotism  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  warm  sun  and 
milder  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration ;  though  it  has  increased  in  China  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  perhaps  increased  under  some  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet,  yet  it  has  sunk  under  the  combined 
iDfluence  of  MahometaDism,  and  Tartaric  indolence  and  stupidity 
in  Turkey.  It  will  increase  either  with  or  without  slavery,  and 
under  any  system  of  despotism,  either  of  government  or  religion, 
or  both  combined,  provided  they  concur  in  encouraging  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  productive  industry ;  but  it  will  not  increase 
much  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  immediate  civil  and 
religious  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  nor  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  military,  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Mexico,  who 
pursue  a  policy  tending  to  discourage  the  mechanic  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  though  all  the  people  may  be  nominally 
free,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  causes  which  affect  population  directly  are,  first,  climate ; 
secondly,  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people;  thirdly,  earlj 
marriages ;  and  lastly,  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Government 
aud  religion  both  exercise  a  great  influence  in  stimulating  or 
depressing  industry,  and  encouraging  or  discouraging  economy, 
and  they  thereby  increase  or  diminish  the  comforts  of  life,  sod 
indirectly   exert   a   powerful  influence   upon    population.     The 
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bifliorj  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the 
French  of  Canada,  show  the  effect  of  early  marriages  upon  the 
increase  of  popnlation,  and  that  an  increase  of  population  is  not  a 
certain  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country 

As  the  increase  of  population  depends  much  on  an  increase  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  which  are  supplied  by  industry — it  depends 
on  the  productiveness  of  industry— on  the  skill,  intelligence  and 
science  of  the  people,  and  on  public  improvements,  and  the 
fiicilities  of  making  exchanges.  Though  an  agricultural  people, 
without  education,  will  increase  for  a  time,  as  was  the  case  in 
Ireland  from  1750  to  1840,  yet  a  period  is  soon  put  to  tiieir 
increase.  Agriculture  alone  cannot  support  a  dense  population. 
Russia  has  increased  rapidly  in  population  during  the  last 
hundred  years ;  but  that  increase  will  soon  be  checked,  unless 
common  school  education  is  extended  to  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  the  mechanical  and  manu&cturing  industry  of 
the  nation  is  increased.  The  truth  is,  there  are  but  few  nations 
whose  people  have  sufficient  education,  skill  and  intelligence,  for 
the  higher  grades  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,*  and 
hence  they  soon  attain  as  dense  a  population  as  can  be  maintained 
by  an  uneducated  people,  depending  on  agriculture  and  a  rude 
condition  of  the  mechuiic  artA. 

*  See  on  this  nibject,  Section  8,  of  Chaptw  VL 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  NSW  WORLD. 

Seo.  1.  PopulaHon  of  the  AmerioM  udonks  ai  differeni  ptrwds. 

The  Amerioan  Statistioal  Assooiation  has  reeently  pablkbed  a 
▼ohune  of  oollectionB  of  partial  enamerationa  of  the  number  of 
militia,  and  of  white  adult  males,  in  the  New  England  eoloniee, 
and  estimates  of  the  population  at  different  periods;  whieh 
oontains  the  most  acenrate  and  fnll  evidence  that  has  ever  been 
ooUeeted  of  their  population  prior  to  the  oensns  of  1790.  The 
following  statements  and  estimates  are  mostly  made  on  the 
authority  of  that  ooUeotion. 

The  Puritans  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  December  2ad,  1620, 
made  the  first  white  settlement  in  New  England,  and  founded  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  whioh  remained  an  independent  colony  until 
1691,  when  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  were  made 
at  Salem  and  Charlestown,  in  1628  ;  and  at  Boston  in  1630. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  made  at  Wmdaor  in 
1633,  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts.  A  settlement  was  made 
at  Hartford  in  1635,  and  one  at  New  Hay  en  in  1638,  by  emi- 
grants from  England. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  at  Proyidence  by  Roger  WHliams 
and  his  associates,  who  went  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in 
1636. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in 
1623.  It  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in  1641, 
and  did  not  become  a  separate  colony  until  1680,  when  it  had  but 
209  voters,  which  showed  a  population  of  about  1,250. 

Maine  was  purchased  by  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  remained 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1820. 

It  is  observed  by  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," that  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  up  to  1643,  there  had 
been  brought  to  Massachusetts,  21 ,200  passengers.  More  than 
half  of  them,  it  is  said,  went  to  other  colonies  and  returned  to 
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Europe.  The  popalation  of  the  colony  of  Maasacbosetts  in 
1629  ifl  estimated  at  only  506,  in  1637  at  7,912,  and  in  1639  at 
8,592.  The  popalation  of  the  Pljmonth  colony  is  estimated  in 
1624  at  180,  in  1633  at  396,  and  in  1637  at  549. 

ESTIMATES  OP  TQE  POPULATION  OF  THE  NSW  ENOLAND  COLONIES. 
In  1054.  1605.  1073. 

Massachusetts,     -      -     16,026  23,467  35,644 

Plymouth,  -      -       2,941  6,310  9,410 

Gonneotiout,        -      -      3,186 

Rhode  laUndy      -     -      1,959 


I  23,362 


Total,  24,112  68,416 

A  census  was  commenced  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1765, 
which  showed  the  population  as  follows  : 

Masnchasetts.  HaiiM.  Total. 

Whites,         -      -      221,329  23,661  244,990 

Negroes,        -      -  4,978  334  5,312 


Total,        .      -       226,307  23,995  250,302 

The  popalation  was  estimated  in  1776,  by  multipljring  the 
number  of  polls  or  white  males  over  sixteen  years  old,  by  four 
and  a  half,  and  the  result  was  as  follows :  in 

Massachusetts,  ...  286,139 

Maine,  -  -  -  47,279 

Total  white  inhabitants,  -  -  333,418 

The  popalation  of  Rhode  Island  is  stated  m  Dr.  Morse's  Uni- 
▼ersal  Geography,  as  follows  : 

Whites.  Blacks.  Total 

1730                   15,352  2,633  17,985 

1748                  29,755  4,373  34,128 

1761                   35,939  4,697  40,636 

1774                   54,436  5,243  59,678 

1783                   48,538  3,361  51,899 

Statement  of  the  popalation  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  censuses  taken  in  1756,  and  Jan.  1st,  1774. 

1750.  1774* 


Whites, 

. 

126,976 

191,392 

Negroes, 

- 

3,019 

6,464 

Indians, 

- 

.617 
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Statement  of  the  namber  of  inbabitants  in  the  ookny  of  N«iV 
York,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  enumerations  taken  m 
the  undermentioned  years,  as  published  in  the  Docomentuj 
History  of  the  State. 


Whites. 

Negroes. 

ToteL 

1698                   16,897 
1723                   34,393 
1737                   61,496 
1749                   62,766 
1756                   83,223 
1771                 148,124 

2,170 

6,171 

8,941 

10,692 

13,542 

19,883 

18,067 
40,664 
60,43* 
73,448 
96,765 
168,007 

lie  population  of  New  Jersey 

• 

u  sUted  by  Br. 

Morse,  as 

Fi«6  inhabitaotK. 

Slaves. 

ToteL 

1738                   43,388 
1746                   66,797 

3,981 
4.606 

47,369 
61,403 

lows 


I^  is  stated  in  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in  1684 
the  colony,  including  the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of 
Delaware,  was  divided  into  twenty-two  townships,  containing 
seven  thousand;  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred resided  in  Philadelphia;  and  that  the  population,  in  1776, 
was  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  k 
said  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  great  influx  of  iitranmfl» 
many  of  them  with  fJEimilies,  having  no  means  of  support.  The 
number  of  emigrants  to  the  colony,  that  arrived  during  the  year, 
from  December,  1728,  to  December,  1729,  is  stated  in  a  note  aft 
6,208.  As  the  population  is  supposed  to  hare  increased  between 
the  years  1684  and  1776,  from  7,000  to  about  300,000,  the 
immigration  must  have  been  very  great. 

The  first  colony  settled  in  Maryland  in  1634,  consbting  of 
about  200  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Morse  states  the  population 
of  Maryland  as  follows:  in  1665  at  about  16,000;  taxable 
inhabitants  in  1734  at  about  36,000 ;  and  the  whole  population 
in  1755  at  153,564,— consisting  of  55,319  free  white  males; 
49,908  free  white  females;  1,981  white  convicts;  and  46,366 
mulattoes  and  negroes. 

Dr.  Morse  says  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were  estimated  as 
follows  :  in  1618  at  600 ;  in  1623  at  2,500 ;  in  1640  at  20,000; 
in  1660  at  30,000  ;  in  1671  at  38,000  whites  and  2,000  blacks ; 
in  1681  at  14,000  titheable  inhabitants ;  and  in  1703  at  25,023 
titheable  inhabitants. 

Professor  Tucker  says  that  according  to  an  official  oofnmani- 
cation  from  the  governor.  Sir  William  Berkly,  made  in  1671,  the 
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population  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  then  40,000  ;  of  whom 
2000  were  slaves,  and  6000  were  white  indented  servants ; 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  cargoes 
in  seven  years,  but  that  of  servants  he  estimated  at  1500  annually, 
the  most  of  whom  were  English,  a  few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish. ^ 

Professor  Tucker  says  the  population  of  Virginia  in  1744  ex- 
ceeded 200,000 ;  of  which  number,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  were 
slaves  ;  and  that  the  population  in  1781  was  estimated  at  over 
600,000. 

Wheeler  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina  states  the  number  of 
militia  in  that  colony  in  1754,  at  15,400  ;  which  would  indicate 
a  white  population  of  about  80,000. 

Dr.  Morse  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  estimates  made 
at  the  time,  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina. 


In  1700,     . 

.     Whites,    6,600 

1723,     . 

.     Whites,  14;000     . 

.     Blacks,  18,000. 

1765,     . 

.     Whites,  40,000      . 

.     Bkcks,  90,000. 

The  most  of  the  enumerations,  as  well  as  the  estimates,  made 
of  the  population  of  the  several  colonies  and  states  at  different 
periods,  previous  to  the  census  of  1790,  are  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  imperfect;  and  yet  by  comparing 
them  together,  they  afford  the  most  reliable  information  that  is 
attainable. 

Pitkin  says  the  white  population  of  the  American  colonies 
(now  the  United  States)  were  estimated  in  the  year  1700  at 
J262,000;  in  1749  or  J750  at  981,000  ;  and  in  1775  at  2,243,- 
000 ;  and  that  the  slaves  and  free  colored  persons  at  the  latter 
period,  were  estimated  at  about  500,000.  Br.  Seybert  says 
that  in  1775  '^  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2,389,300  persons  of  every  description." 
There  was  an  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  the  government 
at  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  to  magnify  the  po- 
pulation and  strength  of  the  country  by  large  estimates.  Many 
of  the  estimates  of  that  period  are  too  high  to  be  consistent  with 
the  census  of  1790,  with  the  census  taken  in  some  of  the  colonies 
prior  to  that  time,  and  with  the  estimates  of  the  population  in 
1700  and  1750.  History  attests  that  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions suffered  by  emigrants  to  new  countries,  produce  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  mortality,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  was  much  greater  a  century  since 
than  it  is  at  present. .  The  deaths  exceeded  the  births  annually, 
in  the  city  of  London,  until  about  the  year  1790  ;  and  such  was 

*  See  Professor  Tucker's  Life  of  Mr.  Jeffersoo,  I.,  14. 
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the  case  in  all  the  great  oities  of  Europe.  The  great  increa0e  m 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  improvements  in  medical  science,  and 
the  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  drainage,  sewerage,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of 
mortality,  and  accelerated  the  increase  of  population  during  the 
present  century. 

With  the  immense  emigration  to  the  United  States  the  most  of 
the  time  sinoe  1790,  the  white  population  has  doubled  in  about 
twenty-three  years,  and  doubled  twice  in  forty-six  years  ;  but  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Pitkin  and  of  some  other  writers  do  not  make 
it  double  twice  m  forty-nine  years  (from  1700  to  1749),  though 
they  calculate  the  increase  at  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  par 
cent,  in  twentynnx  years  (from  1749  to  1775),  and  reduce  the 
increase  to  less  than  forty-two  per  cent,  during  the  fifteen  years 
from  1775  to  1790.  Their  estimates  of  the  population  at  differ- 
ent periods  are  not  consistent  with  each  other.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  revolutionary  war  checked  immigration  and  the  ratio  of 
bcrease  ;  very  likely  it  did  check  the  natural  increase  as  well  as 
immigration  to  some  extent,  and  so  did  the  French  war  (from 
1756  to  1763),  and  so  did  the  Indian  wars  at  an  earlier  period. 
If  the  white  population  doubled  in  twenty-ax  years  (from  1749 
to  1775),  and  increased  at  the  same  ratio  from  1700  to  1749,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  from 
1775  to  1790.  On  this  basis  I  estimate  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation from  1700  to  1790,  or  rather  deduce  the  aggregate  fron 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1790,  and  distribute  the  number 
among  the  several  colonies,  according  to  the  several  colonial  cen- 
suses and  official  estimates,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  consist- 
ent and  probable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  to  the  southern  oolonies 
consisted  of  indented  servants,  sent  over  as  agricultural  laborers, 
including  some  convicts.  The  emigration  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  southern  colonies  was  much  greater,  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  it  was  to  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  hence  the  population  of  the  former  increased  the  most 
rapidly. 
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StAtement  of  the  white  population  of  the  seyenl  States  aocord- 
iiig  to  the  census  of  1790  ;  estimates  of  it  in  the  years  1700,  1750, 
and  1775  ;  and  Mr.  Pitkin's  statement  of  the  estimates  for  1749. 


*            States. 

1700 

1750 

Per  Pitkin 
in  1749. 

l'»75 

1790 

Maine 

Massachusetts    - 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont    - 
Rhode  Island      - 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jeney 
Pennsylvania     - 

4,000 
66.000 
10,000 

10,000 
30,000 
18,000 
15,000 
15,000 

16,000 

190,000 

30.000 

10,000 

32,000 

110,000 

72.000 

60,000 

130.000 

I  200,000 
30,000 

35,000 
80,000 
90,000 
50,000 
230  000 

45,000 

280,000 

90,000 

40,000 

50,000 

195,000 

175,000 

120,000 

275,000 

96,002 
373.254 
141,111 
85,144 
64,689 
232,581 
314,142 
169,954 
424,099 

168,000 

650,000 

715,000 

1,270,000 

1,900,976 

Delaware 

Maryland 
Virginia    - 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

5,000 
25,000 
75,000 

8,000 

7,000 

20,000 

90,000 

200,000 

80,000 

50,000 
10,000 

20,000 
85.000 
90,000 

35,000 

30,000 
6,000 

35,000 
160,000 
360,000 

200,000 

90,000 
25,000 

46,310 
208,649 
442,115 

61.133 
288,204 

32,013 
140,178 

52,886 

120.000 

450,000 

266,000 

870,000 

1,271,488 

Total  Whites      . 
Free   colored,   and  1 
Slaves             -     f 

288,000 
32,000 

1,100,000 
220,000 

981,000 

2,140,000 
500,000 

3,172,464 
j    59,466 
1  697,897 

Total       - 

320,000 

1,320,000 

2,640,000 

3,929327 

8sc.  2.  Pojmlatian  of  the  several  States  ai  each  census^  from 
1800  to  1850. 
The  free  States,  with  the  exception  of  California,  lie  almost 
entirely  north  of  the  thirty-ninth,  and  mostly  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude.  Slavery  forms  a  clearly  defined  dividing  lino 
across  the  Union,  from  east  to  west.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  rice  is  confined,  and  that  of  cotton  nearly  so,  to  the 
southern  slave  States,  lying  south  of  the  thirty-fifUi  degree  of 
latitude ;  while  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  mostly  confined  to 
slave  States  lying  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  On 
account  of  the  (Ufference  in  climate  as  well  as  in  the  productions 
of  the  several  latitudes,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  and  show  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  productions,  and  local  policy  and  pur* 
suits  of  difierent  States  upon  their  prosperity  and  increase  in 
population,  1  have  arranged  and  classified  the  States  as  follows : 
first,  the  free  States  and  territories  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains ; 
secondly,  the  slave  states  lying  north  of  the  thirty-^fth  degree  of 
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latitude,  iDoludiog  Arkansas  ;  thirdly,  the  slave  States  Ijing  aoath 
of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  and  Uistly,  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  the  adjoin- 
ing territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Statement  of  the  white  population  of  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories  at  each  enumeration,  from  1800  to  1850. 
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Statement  of  the  namber  of '  square  tniles,  and  of  the  number 
of  free  colored  persons,  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


Fsn  Statm  a  Tw'Sw 

Sq.  mllea 

180a 

ma 

1880L 

188a 

1840. 

186a 

Maine     • 

82,000 

818 

900 

929 

1,190 

1,856 

1,886 

17ew  Hampshlra 

9,2flO 

866 

970 

788 

604 

687 

476 

Vermont 

9,800 

667 

760 

908 

881 

780 

709 

Maaaaobneetta    - 

8,860 

6,463 

6,806 

6,740 

7,048 

8,669 

8,796 

Bhode  Ulaad     - 

1,800 

8304 

8,609 

8,654 

8,661 

8,888 

0644 

Connectieat 

ft,100 

6,880 

6.468 

7,844 

8,047 

8,106 

7,486 

New  York 

49,000 

10,874 

^^ 

89,879 

44,670 

60,087 

47,98T 

Now  Jersey 

T^BOO 

4,408 

7,848 

18.460 

18.808 

81.044 

88.098 

Pennsylnmla     - 

47«0OO 

1^55 

S'iS 

«^-?S 

87,980 

47,864 

68388 

Ohio 

89,750 

887 

I'S! 

4,728 

9,588 

17,848 

84,800 

Indiana  - 

ad,ooo 

168 

898 

1,880 

8,689 

7,166 

ia788 

intnola    . 

67,000 

618 

457 

'    1,687 

8,688 

6366 

Michigan 

69,000 

880 

174 

861 

707 

8367 

Wteconaln 

64,000 

185 

686 

Iowa 

61,000 

178 

886 

Mlnnceota 

88,000 

89 

Total 

649,400 

47,164 

78,841 

99,881 

187.499 

170,798 

190,698 

NosTir.  Slats  Statbs. 

Delaware 

fi,«K) 

8.868 

18,186 

18.968 

16,856 

16,919 

17,967 

Maryland 

11460 

19^ 

88,997 

89,780 

68,988 

68,078 

74377 

Dlakriet  of  Colnmbia 

60 

% 

8.549 

4.048 

6,158 

8361 

9,978 

Virginia 

6«,e80 

90,184 

80.670 

86,8^ 

47.848 

49.848 

P^ 

Nonh  Carolina 

49,600 

7.048 

^i^ 

14,618 

19,548 

88,788 

40,200 

809 

t»17 

8,787 

4.666 

6,584 

6,271 

Kentucky 

40,600 

;41 

^IS 

8.769 

^''H 

.     7317 

9,786 

MiMoori 

6^600 

607 

847 

669 

1,674 
4«, 

mi 

Arkansas 

66^000 

69 

141 

689 

Total 

880,780 

66,866 

94.086 

114,129 

168,018 

174,818 

908,178 

SouTB  SiJkTxBTAna. 

Bonth  Carolina  • 

81,760 

8,186 

4,654 

6,886 

7,921 

8,876 

S»S2 

?£3Slr       : 

61.600 
66,680 

1,019 

1,801 

1,768 

T44 

9,758 
817 

8,880 
985 

Alabama 

68,900 

671 

1,678 

8,089 

"•2J 

Misaiaalppl 

47,680 

188 

940 

468 

619 

.      1366 

899 

LooiBiana 

49,800 

7,686 

10,476 

16,710 

86;508 

^^•SST 

Taxaa     - 

887,000 

881 

Total 

685,810 

4,886 

14,180 

80,094 

saoos 

40,768 

88.744 

California 

190.000 

^S2 

TJiah       -          - 

841,000 
188,000 

806 
84 

New  Meiieo      - 

800,000 

17 

Total  of  United  Statea 
Inereasepereent 

106^ 

1"^ 

888/MM 

26.a 

819,669 
1       816 

•X 

-^ss 
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Statement  of  the  mitiiber  of  slayes  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  at  seven  ennmerations,  from  1790  to  1860. 


9BnStATB. 

iwa 

1800. 

1810. 

1890. 

18S0. 

1840. 

1808. 

Maine      - 

9 

N«w  Hampehin 

168 

8 

8 

1 

y«nnont 

IT 

1 

Shode  lalttid      - 

968 

881 

106 

48 

17 

6 

Connectleat 

S.769 

961 

810 

97 

96 

IT 

K«w  York 

VlfiH 

M,84B 

16,017 

'^ 

75 

4 

Hew  Jenef 

iiA» 

1S,489 

10,861 

94MM 

874 

flS 

Peiiii47lv«BiA      - 

fl,m 

UOO 

796 

811 

408 

«j 

Ohio 

0 

S 

iDdUna    - 

186 

987 

190 

8 

s 

nilnoiB     - 

168 

917 

747 

8S1 

MIehigan 

94 

89 

WlBoraalB 

U 

Iowa 

10 

trtah        - 

SO 

Tolal 

4(MrT0 

86.946 

97.610 

19,106 

8,608 

1,199. 

94S 

HoBm'xr  Sijitx  SvAna. 

8^ 

0,168 

4,177 

4,609 

8,999 

9.006 

3S 

ICairland 

los^oea 

106.085 

111.609 

^^jsi 

i<»*J!l 

^•Z 

•MS 

niatrlotorOolnmUt 

8,944 

6,896 

0,877 

0.119 

4,094 

JtS 

H^S^Oaiolinft   - 

8tt,4Sr 

846,790 

899.518 

486,168 

409,757 

^^& 

SMS 

100,679 

188.890 

.08,894 

906.017 

946,001 

•ftSHi 

25*^ 

Tanneaaee 

S^IT 

18,684 

44,686 

^^ 

141,008 

J&S 

988.481 

Kentaokj 

11,880 

40,848 

80,661 

190,789 

^•^ 

^SSS 

910>81 

Hiaaonri 

8,011 

10,999 

9^091 

68340 

87.499 

Aikanaaa 

1,017 

4^70 

19,986 

48,989 

Total 

osiao» 

048,061 

810,688 

907,199 

1,104.940 

'l;98&,889 1.^48,180 

897,086 

South  OaNUu    - 

107,004 

140,161 

190,806 

968,478 

816,401 

884.964 

ISSSr  :     : 

fl0>64 

68^404 

106,918 

149,006 

917,681 
16,601 

960,944 
96.717 

881,081 
88308 

Alabama  • 

41,679 

117.649 

968,M8 

84a8n 

HliaUdpirf 

8,489 

17,068 

89.814 

06,009 

JJ&Sl 

808^8 

Looiala^r 

84.000 

89,004 

109,688 

108«4D9 

944.788 

Tecaa   - 

08,181 

Total 

180,868 

909,044 

868.881 

661,888 

641,989 

l,960,894|l,T81,711 

Total  United  Statea. 
tnereaae  per  cent 

00T.897 

1  898,041 
1        » 

,^^"fiS 

1^8 

i^^i25 

r&r^ 

♦  The  increiae  of  aUrei  from  1840to  1850,  wm  about  2«»  per  cent  in 
tbe  States,  ezdviivs  of  Tszas. 
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Sec.  3.  Emigration  to  the  United  States.  ' 

Official  records  were  not  kept  regularly  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  year  1820.  Sinoe 
that  time,  the  collectors  of  the  onstoms  have  been  required  to 
make  quarterly  re  tarns  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea,  in  their 
respective  districts;  but  the  returns  were  often  very  defective, 
until  since  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Hutchinson  states  in  his 
''«Historv  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,^'  that 
the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  ten 
years,  next  prior  to  1640  was  about  21,000 ;  but  Uus  must  have 
been  a  mere  estimate,  and  was  probably  too  high. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1607,  at  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  in  1620,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  about 
the  year  1620;  in  Delaware  in  1630,  and  in  Maryland  in  1634. 
We  may  reasonably  estimate  the  emigration  to  the  colonies  up 
to  1640,  at  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  thousand;  and  though  the 
mortality  was  very  great,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
taking  the  whole  period,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  and  that 
the  white  population  in  1640  was  about  40,000 ;  about  half  oi 
which  was  in  Virginia.*  The  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  from  births  alone,  independent  of  immigration,  has 
been  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  daring 
the  present  century  ;  doubling  in  twenty-seven  years,  and  by  the 
aid  of  immigration,  doubling  in  twenty-three  years.  The  privm- 
tions  and  sufferings  of  the  early  immigrants  being  very  great,  and 
the  mortality  among  them  great,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
doubled  during  the  17th  century  by  natural  mcrease  only,  short 
of  about  forty  years. 

In  1640,  estimated  white  population         -        -        40,000 

Natural  increase  in  40  years,  to  1680  -        -        40,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually    -        -        60,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  -        -        -        28,000 

1680,  estimated  white  population    -        -        -  168,000 

Natural  increase  in  20  years,  at  50  per  cent.  -  84,000 

immigrants  estimated  at  1,500  annually    -        -  30,000 

natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -        -  6,000 

1700,  estimated  white  population     ...  288,000 

Natural  increase  100  per  cent  in  35  years     -  288,000 

immigrants  in  35  years,  at  2,500  annually         -  105,000    . 
natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  about  -         -        45,000 

1735,  estimated  white  population      ...       726,000 
*  Se«  section  1  of  tbii  Chapter. 
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Nfttiml  increase  in  15  years,  about  44  per  cent  320,000 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,000  per  year  -  -  45,000 
natnnd  increase  of  the  immigrants,  about 


1750,  estimated  white  population 

Nataral  increase  in  25  years  84  per  cent 
immigrants  estimated  at  3,500  annually  - 
natural  increase  of  immigrants,  about 

1775,  estimated  white  population     -        -        -   2,141,000 
Increase  to  the  census  of  1790  over  48  per  cent.  1,031,464 


9,000 

-  1,100,000 

•      924,000 

87,000 

30,000 


1790,  white  population  by  the  first  census  -  3,172,464 

Br.  Seybert,  in  his  statistical  annals  of  the  United  States, 
gives  a  statement  showing  that  22,240  passengers  arrived  in  ten ' 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1817. 
He  estimated  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  1810  at  6,000  annually,  on  an  average. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  concurred  in  that  estimate,  and  estimated  the  number 
arriving  from  1810  to  1820,  at  114,000. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  and  passengers  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  by  sea, 
during  the  undermentioned  years  ;  distinguishing  Americans,  or 
oitiiens  of  the  United  States,  from  foreigners.* 


YauaL 

Americani. 

FonlgDwa 

Yma 

AniMleaiis. 

FonlgDA 

1821 

2,405 

9,224 

1831 

977 

142,100 

1822 

1,564 

7,008 

1832 

1,155 

160,000 

1823 

1,904 

.6,262. 

1833 

1,279 

58,234 

1824 

1,699 

7,861 

1834 

2,114 

64,916 

1825 

2,670 

9,691 

1835 

3,320 

45,444 

1826 

3,060 

10,370 

1836 

4,029 

76,923 

1827 

2,897 

18.756 

1837 

3,813 

79,205 

1828 

2,749 

27,268 

1838 

3,964 

42,731 

1829 

1,993 

f5,303 

1839 

4,171 

70,494 

1830 

1,515 

t39,692 

1840 

5,810 

86,338 

122,456 

151,435 

30,654 

626,392 

*  The  time  is  for  fiscal  yean,  ending  September  30th,  from  1821  to  1831, 
for  fifteen  months,  ending  December  3l8t,  1832 ;  for  calendar  years,  ending 
December  3l8t,  frono  1833  to  1842 ;  for  nine  months,  ending  September  30tb, 
1843 :  and  for  yean  ending  September  30th.  firom  1844  to  1850. 

t  See  Force's  National  Calendar  for  1831,  p.  Id6. 

i  The  retams  being  defective  for  the  yean  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the 
numben  for  these  yean  are  partly  estimated,  and  corrected  by  the  reporu 
of  the  number  arriving  at  New  York  See  Hunt's  Mag.  for  December  1849^ 
p.  657. 
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AmeriouA. 

VorelgBm 

Amvinm. 

'-— 

1841 

5,811 

80,642 

3  months  to 

} 

1842 

4,968 

106,016 

Dec  3l8t, 

[    5,594 

59,976 

1843 

3,429 

53,100 

1850 

) 

1844 

8,858 

75,906 

year  1851 

29,367 

379,461 

1845 

4,216 

115,668 

1846 

4,239 

1«4,409 

1847 

4,514 

234,966 

1848 

2,968 

226,515 

1849 

2,665 

296,945 

1850 

36,501 

278,832 

78,169 

1,622,999 

Forming  my  own  opinion  from  all  the  facts  which  I  hare 
collected,  and  the  oaloulationa  I  have  made,  and  ealcnlating^  the 
natural  inorease  of  the  immigrants  daring  the  decennial  period  in 
which  thej  arriTe,  the  increase  of  the  white  popdation  of  the 
United  States  from  one  census  to  another,  by  means  of  immigr»- 
tbn  and  accessions  of  territory,  would  be  as  foUows : 
1790  to  1800  immigrants  estimated  by  Dr.  Seybert  60,000 
natural  increase  to  1800  at  15  per  oent,  -  9,000 


Total  from  1790  to  1800         - 
1800  to  1810  immigrants  estimated  at 
natural  increase      -        .        .        - 
increase  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 


69,000 
66,000 
10,000 
35,000 


Total  from  1800  to  1810 
1810  to  1820,  immigrants  by 
natural  inorease     - 
immigrants  by  way  of  Canada 
Total  from  1810  to  1820 


-  110,000 

-  114,000 
15,000 
12,000 

-  141,000 

The  censuses  of  1790 — 1800 — 1810 — and  1820  were  taken  as 
of  the  first  day  of  August ;  those  of  1830 — 1840  and  1850  were 
taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year. 

Deduct  those  arriving  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the 
30th  of  September  1830,  and  it  would  leave  only  about  130,000 
between  the  census  of  1820  and  that  of  1830 ;  but  the  records  and 
returns  are  so  defective  that  I  estimate  them  at        150,000 
natural  increase  about     -        •        -        .         .        18,000 
immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  ...         19,000 

Sp^n^  inhabitants  of  Florida,  first  included     -        15,000 
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Total  from  1820  to  1830        ....  302,000 

1830  to  1840  foreign  passeiigera  about     -        -  626,000 

add  half  of  those  that  arriyed  in  1 830,  about     -  20,000 

making 646,000 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  that  oame  in  1840, 

arriyed  after  the  oensus  of  June  1st.         -        -  58,000 

when  thej  are  deducted,  it  leaves     ...  588,000 

inorease  after  tiieir  arrival  about  10  per  eent.    -  60,000 
excess  of  immigrants  from  Canada,  over  and  above 

those  to  Canada,  as  shown  in  section  5     -        •*  128,000 

Total 776,000 

Deduct  for  emigration  to  Texas,  about  -  -  60,000 
leavfaig  an  increase  of  •  -  -  -  -  716,000 
1641  to  1850,  foreign  passengers  -  .  .  1,623,000 
add  for  kst  part  of  1840  ....  58,000 
add  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New-Mexico  ....  160,000 
natural  inorease  of  immigrants  ...  165,000 
immigrants  by  way  of  CaoadA  ...       124,000 

Total 2,130,000 

Deduct  half  that  came  in  1850        ...       140,000 
and  for  those  that  returned     ....        50,000 
and  it  leaves  the  increase  from  June  1st  1840  to 
June  1st  1850  by  means  of  immigration  and  the 

acquisition  of  territory        ....     1,940,000 

8bc«  4.  Ratio  of  the  mortality^  <md  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
white  poptUation  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  on  reflection,  that  the 
proportion  of  chilaren  in  any  two  countries,  where  the  mortality 
and  average  length  of  human  life  ia  the  same,  is  an  exact  index 
of  the  relative  increase  of  the  population  of  each.  The  proportion 
of  children  in  countries  of  about  or  nearly  the  same  density  of 
population,  is  also  a  pretty  certain  index  of  the  ratio  of  mortsJihr ; 
for  the  greater  the  mortality  among  adults,  the  jnreater  will  be 
the  per  centage  of  children  in  the  community.  Where  a  census 
is  taken  every  ten  years,  the  children  under  ten  years  old  at  each 
enumeration,  supply  the  places  of  all  who  have  died  and  constitute 
the  inorease  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number,  and  the 
per  centage  of  children  among  the  white  population,  at  the 
several  periods  of  taking  the  census,  an  estimate  of  the  per  cent- 
age  of  deaths,  and  a  statement  of  the  per  centage  of  domestic 
increase  corresponding  with  such  ratio  of  deaths,  during  each 
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period  of  ten  years  from  1790  to  X840.  In  these  oaleolatUHU, 
the  deaths  of  children,  which  hi^pened  between  the  time  of  their 
births  and  the  first  census  thereafter,  are  not  taken  into  the 
'account ;  bnt  when  they  died  after  having  been  once  enumerated, 
their  deaths  are  included  in  the  calculations. 

OBiLDBm  mcDxa  tcm  tsabs  old.        Per  cent,  of    Per  cent 

deaths  for     of  decen. 
the  pievioiis 


Number. 

Percent 

teoyaaiB. 

1800 

1,479,316 

34.366 

12.4 

33.4 

1810 

2,016,479 

34.399 

12.3 

33.66 

1820 

2,626,790 

33.380 

12,2 

31.79 

1830 

3,427,730 

32.563 

11.6 

31.25 

1840 

4,486,062 

31.607 

12.4 

26. 

This  illustration  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportbn  of 
children,  and  also  in  the  natural  or  domestic  increase  of  the 
population.  The  natural  decennial  increase  from  1790  to  1810 
was  OTcr  33  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840  only  28  per  cent. ;  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  was  only  about  26  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  country  grows  older  and  luxury  increases, 
early  marriages  are  not  so  common.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
decreased  considerably' from  1790  to  1830,  and  was  not  percep- 
tibly increased  by  the  war  of  1812  to  1815 ;  but  from  1830  to 
1840  it  was  increased  by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  an  increased 
proportion  of  destitute  people  from  abroad,  and  by  eztensiye 
emigrations  to  very  new  portions  of  the  country. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  is  found  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by 
numerous  calculations  founded  on  supposed  ratios  of  mortality, 
and  approximating  to  the  facts  and  results  shown  by  the  census 
and  reports  of  immigration ;  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  immigration  is  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  mortality  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

I.  ChUdren  under  10  yeais  old  by  the 

census  of  1800,  34.3667  per  oeiit 

Over  ten,  65,6333 

If  of  100  persons  in  1790,  there  have  died 
12.4  as  estimated,  leaving  87.6  alivej — 
then  as  87.6  :  12.4  :  :  66.633  to  9.29   dead, 

of  the  original  stock  of  74.923  alive  in  1790 

which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  25.077 
As  74.923  increase  25.077  ::  100  will  increase  33.4 
Whites  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  8,172,464 
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Whites  over  ten  years  old  in  1800,  2,825,190 

Deftths  from  1790  to  1800,  at  12.4  per  cent.,  393,385 

— '   ■  '  ■  ^ 

Total,  3,218,575 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1790,  3,172,464 

Leaving  for  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  46,111 

Totol  in  1790,  3,172,464 

Domestic  increase  at  33.4  per  cent.  1 ,059,602 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  neces- 
sary to  make  the  number  in  1800,  72,439 

Total  by  the  census  of  1800,  4,304,505 

Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  ,   26,328 

All  the  calculations  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase 
and  the  number  of  foreign  emimnts  and  their  children  under 
ten  years  old,  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Only  those 
enumerated  at  the  census  next  after  their  arrival,  including  their 
children,  are  included  in  these  calculations  as  emigrants ;  those 
who  die  before  the  first  census  after  their  arrival  are  not  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  enumera- 
tions of  the  people,  they  are  reckoned  as  citizens,  and  their 
children  as  domestic  increase. 

n.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  and 
the  increase  of  our  population  during  that  period  by  means  of 
immigration,  estimating  the  mortality  at  12.4  per  cent. 

.Children  under  10  by  the  census  of  1840,         31.60  per  cent. 


Over  10  years  old, 
Deaths  at  12.4  per  cent. 


68.40 
9.68 


of  the  original  stock  of 

Which  ti&en  from  100  shows  an  increase  of 

As  78.08  increase  21.92  :  :  so   100  will 

increase  28. 
White  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830 

Do.  over  ten  years  old  in  1840, 
Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  12.4  per  cent.. 

Total, 
Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1830, 


78.08a]iveinl8d0 
21.92 


.28 


10,526,248 

9,704,653 
1,305,254 

11,009,907 
10,526,248 
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and  it  leayes  for  immigrants  OTer  10  yean  old,  483,6^ 

1830,  white  populatioD,  10,526;248 

natural  increase  at  28  per  cent.,  2,947,349 

increase  bj  means  of  immigration,  716,108 

1840,  white  popnlatiou  by  the  census,  14,189,705 

In  1800,  white  population  by  the  census,  4,304,505 

natural  increase  at  33.66  per  cent.,  1,447,797 
increase  by  means  of  immigrants  and  their 

ohUdren,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  109,718 

1810,  white  population  by  the  census,  5,862,020 

Domestic  bcrease  at  31.79  per  cent.,  1,863,536 

Tncrease  by  means  of  foreign  immigration,  140,903 

1820,  white  population,  7,866,459 

Domestic  increase  at  31.25  per  cent.,  2,458,267 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  immigration,  201,522 

1830,  white  population  by  the  census,  10,526,248 

1840,  white  population,  14,189,705 

Domestic  increase  about  24f  per  cent.,  3,501,033 
Estimated  increase  by  means  of  immigration 

and  increase  of  territory.  1,940,000 

1850,  white  population  by  the  census,  19,630,738 

Sec.  5.  The  BriHsh  Provinces  of  North  America. 
The  country  now  known  as  Canada  was  discovered,  colonirod, 
and  settled  by  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Proyinoe  of 
Quebec ;''  conquered  by  the  British  in  1759 ;  divided  into  the 
two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1791 ;  and  re-united  into  one  province  in  1843.  The 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1759,  exclusive  of  the 
native  Indians,  were  entirely  French,  and  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
McCuUoch,  in  his  Gaietteer,  as  amounting  to  about  70,000  ;  and 
that  the  descendants  of  these  70,000  French  amounted  in  1831 
to  upwards  of  400,000  ;  which,  he  remarks,  '^  is  the  most  rapid 
increase,  probably,  of  any  on  record,  from  births  alone."  And  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  if  we  except  our  free  states,  and  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  while  in  the  land  of  E^ypt.  The  Canadian  French  are 
almost  all  plain,  frugal,  and  mooerately  industrious  peasants ;  of 
very  little  intelligence,  enterprise,  avarice,  ambition,  or  energy  of 
character ;  mostly  possessing  a  littie  property ;  far  removed  from 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  of  large  cities;  contented, 
cheerful,  honest,  hospitable  and"  happy.     They  cling  with  uncom* 
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mon  tenacity  to  their  anoient  prejadices  and  ciistoms.  They  are 
in  that  condition  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  promote  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  vices,  luxuries,  corruptions  and  ex- 
citements of  large  cities,  not  only  undermine  the  health  and 
weaken  the  constitution  of  man,  but  contribute  to  shorten  human 
life,  to  discourage,  and  diminish  marriages  and  births,  and 
to  check  the  increase  of  population.  The  increase  from  births  is 
greater  in  every  country  among  its  peasantry  or  yeomanry,  than 
in  its  cities  ;  and  much  of  the  increase  of  its  cities  is  by  reason 
of  inhabitants  from  the  country,  and  young  men  in  particolar, 
constantly  removing  from  the  country  into  i^lages,  and  from  vil- 
lages into  cities. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  contained  in  1783,  by  enumeration, 
113,000  inhabitants,  French  and  English,  exclusive  of  about  10,- 
000  or  12,000  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  went 
to  the  province  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Call 
the  population  in  1783,  125,000;  of  these,  probably  110,000 
were  of  French  descent,  and  but  15,000  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  French  popula- 
tion increased  the  first  ten  years  after  the  conquest,  twenty  per 
cent.,  to  84,000,  twenty  per  cent  the  next  ten  years  to  101,000, 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  last  four  years  to  110,000  in  the  year 
1783.  The  French  population  of  Canada  must  have  increased 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  amounting  in  1790  to 
130,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  each  ten  years  from 
that  time,  up  to  the  year  1840 ;  amounting  in  1800  to  169,000 ; 
in  1810  to  220,000 ;  in  1820  to  286,000 ;  in  1830  to  870,000 ; 
in  1840  to  481,000  ;  and  in  1844  to  534,000,  of  whom  518,666 
were  in  Lower  Canada.  These  astonishing  results  were  produced 
by  early  marriages,  and  plain,  frugal  habits. 

Of  the  693,649  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  accordmg  to  the 
census  of  1844,  518,665  are  stated  to  be  natives  of  Canada  of 
French  origin ;  85,076  natives  of  British  origin ;  11,886  natives 
of  England  ;  44,002  natives  of  Ireland  ;  13,341  natives  of  Scot- 
land; 11,943  natives  of  the  United  SUtes;  2,353  natives  of 
Continental  Europe  ;  and  the  nativity  of  the  others,  6,484,  is  not 
given.  There  are  also  several  thousand  Canadian  French  in  Up- 
per Canada.  «     ,  ,       ^t 

Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  United  States  consul  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bear- 
ing date  December  10th,  1860,  stated  the  population  of  Canada 
as  follows : 
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Upper  CuMda. 

Lower  CuMdB. 

In  ihe  year  1676, 

— 

8,415 

1700, 

— 

16,000 

1750, 

— 

65,000 

1784, 

— 

113,000 

1825, 

158,027 

423,630 

1831, 

•236,000 

611,922 

1841, 

465,357 

♦640,000 

1848, 

723,292 

770,000 

The  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  stated  by 
Porter  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  at  270,718  in  1806,  and  at 
580,450  in  1824.  The  population  is  stated  in  McGregor's  Sta- 
tistios,  as  follows  : 


In  Upper  Canada. 

Lower  Canada. 

Total. 

1800 

10,000 

220,000 

230,000 

1831 

234,865 

511,922 

746,787 

1836 

372,502 

572,827 

945,329 

1842 

486,055 

— 

— 

1848 

723,087 

768,334 

1,491,421 

A  oensos  was  taken  in  1831,  1836,  1844  and  1848,  and  the 
official  returns  showed  the  population  as  above  stated. 

The  immigration  from  Europe  was  comparatively  small  un^ 
after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  was  but  about  40,000,  or  a 
little  over  13,000  annually,  for  three  years  ending  in  1828.  It  is 
stated  in  MoCulloch's  Oaietteer,  title  Canada,  that  "  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  landed  at 
Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending  in  1838,  amounted  to  263,089  ; 
of  these  165,000  proceeded  to  the  Upper  Province ;  but  of  the 
whole  number  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  re-emigrated,  after  a 
short  residence,  to  the  United  States.  The  greatest  number 
which  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when  51,746 
arrived  at  Quebec ;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838,  when  4992 
only  reached  that  port.  Within  the  period  spoken  of,  there  were 
50,000  estimated  to  have  reached  the  provinces  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Erie  Oanal ;  a  like  proportion  of  whom  also  re- 
emigrated.     (Lord  Durham's  Rep.  pp.  76  and  77.") 

*  The  itatements  for  Upper  Canada  in  1881  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841, 
are  my  eatimatet  from  the  official  returns  of  other  yean. 
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StatementB  of  the  population*  of  the  undennehtioiied  British 
Provinoes  of  North  America,  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  An- 
drews' Beport  to  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  MoOrogor's 
statistics ;  some  of  which,  are  official  estimates  only,  some  of  them 
reports  of  official  enumerations,  and  some  of  them,  at  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  are  my  estimates : 


Nov» 

Cftpe 

N«wBniiift- 

NewUMmd- 

^'^St^'l     TofL 

BootlA. 

Breton. 

wlck. 

land. 

1764 

_ 





..mm 

—              13,000 

1784 

— 

— 

12,000 



—      ^^      32,000 

1800 

50,6bO 

2,000 

25,000 



—       f    100,000 

1806 

65,000 

2,515 

32,000 

26505 

9,000      135,000 

1816 

83,000 

7,000 

— 

52,672 

—       1      "* 

1827 

123^78 

18,700 

81,000 

56  000 

20,651 '     300,000 

1840 

188,000 

33,000 

156,152 

84,000 

45,000      506,000 

1848 

230,200 

49,600 

200,000 

108,000 

62,678      650,000 

Estimates  deduced  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  authori- 
ties of  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Noya  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  other  British  Provinces  of  North  America, 
at  the  undermentioned  periods : 

U.  and  L.  Canada.    Nova  Scotia  and  other  Piov.        Total. 

1800  230.000  100,000                     330,000 

1810  330,000  155,000                    485,000 

1820  490,000  230,000                     720,000 

1831  746,787  840.000  1.086,000 

1841  1,105,000  520.000  1.625,000 

1848  1,493,000  650,000  2,143,000 

The  enumerations  were  generally  made  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  and  do  not  include  many  of  the  immigrants  of  the  years  in 
which  they  were  taken. 

Estimated  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
other  British  Provinoes  of  North  America  in  April, 

1800,   -...-.  330,000 

Domestic  increase  at  30  per  cent,  to  1810,          -  99,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,          -            -  56,000 

1810,  estimated  population,        ...  485,000 

Domestic  increase  at  30  per  cent,  to  1820,          -  145,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,          -            -  90,000 

1820,  estimated  population,        ...  720,000 

Domestic  increase  at  33  per  cent,  to  1831,    •      -  237,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,          -            -  129,000 

1831  estimated  population,                      -            -  1,086,000 

Domestic  increase  at  28  per  cent,  to  1841           -  304,000 

Increase  by  means  of  immigration,          -            -  236,000 
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1841,e8tini«t6dpo]nd«lioD,  -  -         1,695,000 

DomesdoiiioTetM  in  7  yean,  to  April,  1848,  at  18  per 

oent  -  •  -  -  -  292,000 

Inereaae  by  meant  of  immigralumy  -  -  226,000 

1848,  eetimated  popnlatioii,        ...        2,143,000 

Estimatiiig  the  natural  increase  of  the  immigrants  between  the 
time  of  their  arrival  and  the  end  of  the  decennial  period,  at  about 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 


lalOyMit. 

ImU7Mn.U10  7Mn. 

InTjmn. 

1810  to  1819. 

18M  to  1880. 1680  to  184a 

1841  to  1847. 

Immigrants  about, 

90,000 

129,368  322,465 

323,651 

Natural  increase^ 

12,000 

18,682    40,535 

26,400 

Total 

102,000 

148,000  365,000 

350,000 

Remained  in  the  Brit.  Pro. 

90,000 

129,000  235,000 

226,000 

Re-emigrated  to  U.  States, 

12,000 

19,000. 128,000 

124,000 

The  great  emigration  to  Canada  during  the  eighteen  years 
(from  1830  to  1847  inclusive,)  was  induced  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  by  corporations,  and  by 
the  British  Oovernment,  in  making  canals  and  other  public  im- 
provements, which  furnished  employment  to  great  numbers  of  la- 
Dorers,  and  gave  unusual  life  and  activity  to  business  and  enterprise 
in  that  country.  The  Canadians  also  imported  large  quantities  of 
wheat  during  some  of  those  years,  from  the  North- Western  States, 
and  sent  it  to  England  as  Colonial  produce,  subject  to  only  a  no- 
minal duty.  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  has  enabled  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  supply  the  English  markets  with  wheat, 
and  cut  off  that  trade ;  the  public  improvements  in  Canada  are 
mostly  completed ;  and  both  of  these  sources  of  prosperity  to  the 
Canadians  are  nearly  dried  up  ;  and  they  are  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  for  want  of  sufficient  markets  for  their  products,  and 
sufficient  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  to  supply  their 
own  wants. 

They  import  from  Great  Britain  almost  everything  they  use 
and  wear,  including  much  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  otherwise  than  poor.  Free  trade  witn  Great  Britain  prevents 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves  ;  deranges  the  division 
of  employments ;  discourages  and  depresses  industry ;  and  hangs 
upon  them  like  an  incubus,  exhausting  their  money,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  their  products  that  will  sell,  to  enrich  the  mani^bo- 
turers  of  England.  The  lumberinff,  fur,  and  fishing  business,  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  are  of  immense 
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eonseqBenoe  to  the  Canadian! ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  aonroes 
of  prosperity ,  they  wonld  be  nearly  aa  poor  as  the  Irish. 
Though  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  population,  and  they  are  as  poor 
as  they  were  half  a  century  since.  They  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  FREE  TRADE  with  England  all  the  time  ;  we  have  only  a 
part  of  the  time.  Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  supply  our- 
selves by  our  own  industry,  with  the  "comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  improved  our  condition  as  a  people ;  and  during  the 
intervals  of  free  trade  and  large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  we 
have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  bankruptcy ; 
while. the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so 
poor  by  free  trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  have 
even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in 
succession 

Sec.  6.  FopuUUion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  lUeo. 
Mr.  Murray  states  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1775  and  1827, 
in  his  geography,  (which  very  nearly  agrees  with  Mr.  McCulloch,) 
as  follows : 

1775.  1827. 

Whites,                            96,440  811,051 

Free  mulattoes,                19,327  67,514 

Free  blacks,                     11,520  48,980 

Slaves,                              44333  286,042 


ToUl,  171,620  704,487 

Mr.  McCulloch  says  that  by  a  census  in  1791,  the  population 
amounted  to  272,140 ;  and  by  the  census  of  1817,  to  551,998, 
and  he  estimated  it  in  1839  at  over  900,000. 

The  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  has  increased  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  but  has  not  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
the  commercial  world  ;  and  therefore  prices  have  kept  up  much 
better  than  the  price  of  cotton.  The  most  important  manufac- 
tures of  Cuba  consist  of  making  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the 
preparation  of  coffee,  the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.  These 
pursuits  furnish  profitable  employment  to  great  numbers  of  whites, 
as  well  as  of  slaves,  and  produced  the  rapid  increase  of  the  white 
population  (partly  by  immigration,  but  mostly  by  natural  increase,) 
indicated  in  the  above  table,  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  every 
ten  years  ;  doubling  in  about  thirty-two  years. 

The  population  was  about  1,200,000  in  1850. 
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The  areft  of  Porto  Rioo  comprises  3,700  square  mSes.  Mr. 
Murray  says,  in  his  geography,  that  iu  1778  the  population  was 
but  70,278 ;  aod  that  it  amounted,  by  the  official  census  of  1830, 
to  323,888.  Mr.  MoCulloch  says  that  the  population  in  1768 
did  not  exceed  80,650  ;  it  amounted  in  1836,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  to  358,086. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  classes  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  Uie  censuses  of  the 

Tean.  1830.  1836. 

Whites,  162,811  188,869 

Free  mulattoes, )  •  „«  oqt  ^^^  »^^ 

Free  blacks,       <  l-^^w^  ^^^^^4 

Slaves,  34,240  41,818 

Total,  323,838  358,086 

Increase  of  the  whites  in  six  years,  26,558,  equal  to  16}  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  of  the  slaves  is  over  20  per  cent. ;  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  increase  of  free  colored  persons. 

Sec.  7.  Population  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Murray  says :  "  The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had 
previously  been  estimated  on  Ihe  most  vague  conjecture,  has  been 
computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied 
from  the  archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results 
of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793,  by  which  the  number  was 
rated  at  4,483,520.  The  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which 
such  an  enumeration  is  always  viewed;  and  the  real  amount 
might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  the  increased  amount  of  duties  on  ood* 
sumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  every  where  building,  he 
considered  that  the  population  in  1823  might  be  safely  estimated 
at  6,800,000." 

The  government  took  a  partial  census  in  1841,  and  estimated 
the  popdation  at  7,044,140.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Poinsett- 
in  1825  at  6,500,000  ;  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1827  at  8,000,000 ; 
and  by  M.  Chevalier  in  1835  at  7,000,000. 

M.  Humboldt's  estimates  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  but  the 
census  of  1841  shows  that  they  were  too  high. 

In  1793,  estimated  population,  -  4,700,000 

1800,        do.  do.  -  5,000,000 

1820,         do.  do.  -  6,000,000 

1841,  according  to  official  reports,  7,044,140 

1850,  estimated  population,  7,500,000 
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M.  Chevalidr  estimated  the  different  classes  of  the  Dopulation 
in  1835  as  follows : — Ist,  the  Ohapotones,  or  pure  clpaniards. 
24,000  ;  2d,  the  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent, 
1,300,000  ;  3d,  Lidians,  or  native  Mexicans,  3,800,000  ;  -ith, 
the  mixed  castes,  comprising  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  Zambos, 
Quadroons,  and  Quinteroons,  1,900,000. 

A  chart  of  the  population,  resources,  and  condition  of  Mexico 
recently  published  in  that  country  by  MM.  Lerdo  de  Tejeda, 
states  die  population  in  1850  at  7,661,919,  divided  as  follows : 

Two-fifteenths,  about  1,000,000,  of  pure  European  descent. 

Four-fifteenths,  about  2,000,000,  of  mixed  European  and 
Indian  descent. 

Nine-fifteenths,  or  about  4,500,000,  of  pure  Indian  descent. 

Sbo.  8.  PoptUation  of  the  other  Spanish  America/n  States  and 

Nations. 
The  population  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  uncertain. 
A  census  was  taken  in  Peru  in  1803,  and  in  New  G-ranada  in 
1834.  With  those  exceptions  ihe  statements  of  the  population 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  either  an  official  or  an  individual 
estimate,  founded  on  information  more  or  less  imperfect.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  600,000 
to  1,600,000 ;  that  of  Chili  from  600,000  to  1,500,000 ;  and 
that  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  at  from  about  1,000,000  to 
1,700,000.  Dr.  Morse  says  that  in  1778  there  were  not  more 
than  80,000  white  inhabitants  in  GhUi,  and  about  240,000 
negroes,  including  those  of  a  mixed  race.  How  can  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  be  attained  amidst  such  confiioting 
evidence 

Nature's  laws  are  uniform,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  and  births 
are  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  country, 
and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only  method  by  which 
any  safe  conclusions  on  the  subject  can  be  arrived  at,  is  to  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  results  of  the  different  censuses,  partial 
enumerations,  official  calculations,  and  individual  estimates  of  the 
population  of  all  these  countries,  at  different  periods,  and  endea- 
vor to  deduce  from  the  whole  the  general  ratio  of  increase.  By 
this  method  all  the  evidence  can  be  compared  and  weighed,  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  different  estimates  and  portions  of  the 
evidence  can  be  ascertained.  The  ratio  of  the  natural  increase 
must  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  Spanish  America,  except 
Ohili,  and  the  countries  lying  south  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  it  is  greater  than  in  the  others.  There  has  also  been 
more  emigration  to  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  than  to  other  Spanish 
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Amerioaa  States.      This  is  owing  partly  to   their  commeroial 
advantages,  and  partly  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Population  of  Peru  in  1803,  and  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador, 
and  Venesueht  in  1834,  stated  in  millions,  and  classified  according 
to  their  origin. 


Para. 

New  Onaada. 

Eeiudor. 

VenexiuliL 

Whites, 
Indians, 

Mixed  castes  &  ) 
Free  colored,     J 
Negro  slaves. 

.136 
.609 
.244 
.041 
.04 

1.058 
.376 

.169 

.084 

.157 

.393 
.042 
.008 

.2 

J2(y7 

.433 
.06 

Total, 

1.07 

1.687 

.6 

.9 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Chili  is  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  annually,  and  one  per  cent,  annually  in  Mexico  and  the 
other  countries  of  Spanish  America ;  that  the  increase  of  the 
Mestizoes  and  other  mixed  races,  is  nearly  as  great ;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  pure  Indian  population  is  only  from 
one-fourth  to  half  as  great.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  aboriginal  population  of  Peru,  and  of  nearly  all 
South  America,  declined  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spanish.  An  estimate  of  the 
population  of  each  country  is  given  in  Section  12. 

Sbc.  9.  FopuUUion  of  Brazil. 

The  population  of  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  very  vaguely  and  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to 
three  millions.  Mr.  Murray  estimated  it  at  3,000,000  :  he  says 
that  according  to  an  official  report  made  in  1819,  and  different 
official  statements  furnished  between  the  years  1816  and  1818, 
Brazil  then  contained  3,617,000  inhabitants. 

The  importation  of  slaves  has  been  very  great  since  1820, 
until  recently.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  from  40,000  to 
80,000  annually  ;  and  McCuIloch  says  the  immigration  of  whites 
had  been  as  high  some  years,  as  from  8,000  to  9,000. 

Malte  Brun  estimated  the  population  of  Bruil  for  1830  at 
6,340,000  ;  Balbi  at  5,300,000  ;  and  Murray  at  about  5,000,000 ; 
of  which  he  said  about  one-fifth  were  whites,  and  three-fifths 
slaves. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  each  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Braiil,  according  to  the  Oovernment  reports  made  from  1816  to 
1818,  and  M.  Balbi's  estimate  for  1830. 


1816  to  1818. 

1830. 

Whites,        -         -         -        . 

843,000 

900,000 

Mestizoes  and  Mulattoes,  free, 

426,000 

600,000 

Do.                    do.        alayes, 

202,000 

250,000 

Negro  slaves,  ^       -        •        - 

1,728,000 

2,920,000 

Free  Negroes,         -         -         - 

159,000 

180,000 

Converted  Indians, 

269,000 

300,000 

Independent  Indians  and  Europeans, 

150,000 

Total, 

3,617,000 

5,300,000 

Mr.  McCuUoch  stimated  the  population  in  1839  at  from 
6,500,000  to  7,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1851  at  7,500,000.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  natural  increase  of  all  classes  of  the  free  population  is  about 
one  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  the  slaves  increase  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  after  they  become  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  the 
galling  chains  of  slavery. 

Sec.  10. — India/n  population  of  the  United  States. 
Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Indian  Bureau,  prepared  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
LL.D. ;  a  part  of  whom  were  enumerated  from  1847  to  1850, 
and  a  part  estimated  from  the  retums  of  Indian  agents. 


I.  Iroquois  group,  per  census  in 

New  York,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,    - 
Cayugas, 
Senecas,* 


-  153 

-  876 

-  150 
.  2,776 

Tuscaroras,     -----  285 

St.  Regis  Tribe,t     ...        -  450 

Wisconsin,  Oneidas  at  Green  Bay,       -        .  762 

West  of  Missouri,  Wyandots,      ...  687 

Missouri,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,         -        -  273 


Total  Iroquois, 


.   5,912 


*  This  includes  55  Senecas  st  Conawanga,  Pennsylvania,  and  158  at 
Keosho,  west  of  Arkansas. 

t  The  number  of  this  tribe  is  put  down  in  Schoolcraft's  notes  on  the  Iro- 
quois at  only  260. 
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II.  Algonquin  group,  per  oeosoB — 

Michigan,  23  bands  of  Chippewas,        ....  2,005 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,        " 23 

On  Lake  Superior,  6  do.,       **-        -        -        -        -1,610 

St.  Croix  Valley,  5  do.,           " 487 

Chippewa  Valley,  3  do.,         ** 1,180 

Upper  Mississippi,  10  do.,      "    -         -        -         -         -  2,706 

Rainy  Lake,  3  do.,                 «-.--.  i,020 

Indian  Ter.  West,  1  do.,  Ottawas,       -        -        -        -  236 

Michigan,  14  do.,                    " 1,706 

Do.     1  do.,  Pottawatamies,          ....  63 

Ind.  Ter.  W.,  Western  Algonquins,  Saos  and  Foxes, 
Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Shawnees,  Delawares,  &c.,  12 

tribes,   ---------  6,538 

Wisconsin,  Menomonies,      -        -        -        -        -        -416 

Total  Algonquin  group,         ....        -  17,990 

III.  Dacota  group,  per  census — 

West  of  Miss.  River,  Omahas,    -        -        .        -        -  1,349 

«            "  Ottoes,  2  bands,      -        -        -        -  903 

'^'            "  Winnebagoes,  20  bands,  ...  2,531 

"             «  lowas, 744 

Minnesota  Ter.,  Sioux,  7  bands,  ..-.--  1,063 

Missouri,  Quapaws,    ---.---  271 

Total  Dacota  group,     ---.--  6,861 

Fragments  of  tribes  in  other  States 

Maine,  Souriquois,  Passamaquoddies,  and  PenobsootB     -  956 

Massachusetts — ^remnants  of  12  tribes,          -        .        .  847 

Rhode  Island,  Narragansetts,        .....  420 

Connecticut,  Mohegans,       ------  4j^ 

Virginia,  Nottoways,  mixed  with  negroes,     ...  40 

North  Carolina,  Chcrokees  and  Catawbas     ...  1,005 

South  Carolina,  Catowbas,  --..-.  200 

Florida,  Seminoles  and  4  other  tribes,  ....  348 

Total  in  those  eight  StotoB,  -        ....  4,21S 
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Other  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rooky  Monn- 
tains,  north  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  officially  estimated. 
ObiokasawSy        -        -    9,260         Brought  np,   -  105,760 

Cherokees,  -        -  26,000     Foxes  and  Sacs,  -        -    2,400 

Creeks,  -        -  25,000     Gros  Ventr»»4S,     -         -     3,000 

Gboctaws, .  -  -  16,000  Kanzas,  ...  1,600 
Arapahoes,  -  -  3,500  Menomonies,  -  -  2,500 
Crows,  -  -  -  4,000  Minitarees,  -  -  2,500 
Anrriekarees,  -  -  1,500  Pawnees,  -  -  .  17,000 
Blackfeet,-  -  -  18,000  Pottawatamies,  -  -  3,200 
Cheyennes,  -  -  2,500  Sioux,  -  -  -  14,500 
Caddoes,    ...    2,000     Seminoles,  -        -     1,500 

Chippewae,  -  -  1,500  Shawnees,  .  -  -  1,600 
Delawares,  -        -     1,500     Tetans,      ...     3,000 

About  20  other  tribes,    1 1 ,976 

105,760  

Total,  170,536 

In  Texas,  Camanohes,         -  ....  15,000 

"         Apache  bands, 8,500 

"        Parte  of  14  other  tribes,     -.        -        -        -    3^600 

Total  in  Texas  as  officially  estimated,    ...  24,100 

In  Now  Mexico,  Pueblos,   -        -        -        -        -        -11,180 

"  Apaches,  7,500,  Camanches,  12,000,  -  19,500 
"  Navajoes,  12,500,  Utahs,  5,000,  -  -  17,600 
<^  Ancient  Cibolos,  north  of  Oila,  -  -  20,000 
"  Umahs  of  the  Colorado,  ...  -  6,500 
«         Other  tribes, 17,450 

Total  in  New  Mexico  as  officially  estimated,  -        -  92,130 

In  Utah  Territory,  Utahs,  ...        -    7,000 
"  Other  tribes,        ...    4,500 

Total  in  Utah  Territory, 11,600 

In  California,  according  to   the  returns  of  the  Spanish 

missionaries  at  18  missions,  .....  14,931 
Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  .-..--  1,300 
Wild  mountain  tribes  officially  estimated  at,  ...  16,000 

Total  in  California  as  officially  estimated,        -        -  32,231 
In  Oregon,  59  small  tribes  estimated  at,        -        -        -  22,733 

Grand  total  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,     388,229 
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The  Dombers  in  New  Meadoo  and  north  of  New  Mezioo,  be» 
iween  the  Rooky  Monntains  and  the  Indian  Territoiy,  west  of 
Arkansas  Missouri  and  Iowa,  according  to  the  official  estimates, 
seem  quite  too  large  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Texas,  and  esHt  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Pueblos  are  estimated  at  11,180;  the  seventh  census  since  taken 
shows  that  there  were  only  7,712.  Judge  Houghton  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Collins,  who  have  resided  in  New  Mexico  many  years, 
and  have  had  good  advantages  for  acquiring  information,  estimate 
the  Camanches  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  at  only  12,000. 
They  estimate  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  Ca- 
manches of  Texas  and  the  Utahs,  who  roam  into  Utah  territOTj, 
at  less  than  54,000.  Their  estimate  for  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Utah  Territory,  is  about  57,000  less  than  that  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  On  comparing  the  area  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  their  relative  condition  as  hunting  grounds,  the 
various  estimates  of  the  Indian  population,  taking  into  consider- 
ation their  wandering  habits,  and  the  liability  to  estimate  the 
same  persons  two  or  three  times  over,  my  mind  inclines  to  the 
oondusion,  that  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  those  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  too  high  by  more  than  40,000 ;  that 
the  estimate  for  the  open  country,  north  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  is  about  as  much  too 
high  ;  and  that  the  real  number  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, is  about  300,000. 

The  number  contained  in  the  most  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  mere  conjecture  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians  east 
of  the  Mississippi  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  equally  uncertain.  Many  estimates 
of  them  have  been  excessively  extravagant  and  vague.  The 
fears  of  the  early  settlers,  aided  by  public  rumors,  generally 
magnified  the  numbers  from  two  to  tenfold.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  prior  to  a  traditionary 
pUgue  in  1617,  exceeded  100,000,  and  that  there  were  37,000 
in  the  present  State  of  Maine.  Dr.  Morse  estimated  that  there 
were  in  Rhode  Island  in  1620,  from  12  to  16,000 ;  in  1670, 
about  8,000 ;  and  that  there  were  from  35  to  40,000  in  Con- 
necticut at  the  latter  period.  The  number  in  Massachusetts  in 
1698,  is  stated  in  Dr.  Holmes's  Annals  at  4,168;  the  number 
reported  by  the  census  of  1765,  was  1,569  ;  and  the  number  re- 
turned hy  a  recent  census,  847,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  Indians  designated  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  as  the  Iroquois 
group,  were  mostly  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  generally  known  as  the  Six 
Nations  of    Indians,   and    sometimes    as    the   Five    Nations. 
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Xb  1779,  fhe  Mohawks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cayugas, 
took  sides  in  the  war  with  the  British  against  the  United  States, 
and  removed  to  Grand  River  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1779,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  esti- 
mated the  Six  Nations  as  containing  6,330  souls  ;  and  said  there 
were  comparatively  very  few  children  among  them. 

The  most  'of  the  Iroquois  constituted  a  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  from  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  forwards 
of  six  tribes  or  nations.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  published  in  1847,  says,  that  *'  at  a  conference  with  the 
five  cantons  at  Albany,  in  1677,  the  number  of  warriors  was 
carefully  made  out  at  2,150,  giving  a  population  of  10,750  ; 
that  according  to  Smith's  estimate  of  the  warriors  in  1756,  the 
whole  number  of  souls  was  only  about  6,000  ;  according  to 
Douglass  in  1760,  only  7,500  ;  and  according  to  Colonel  Boquet 
in  1764,  about  7,750.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimated  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Iroquois  in  Canada,  at  about  2,000.  The  Iroauois 
group  has  been  heretofore  stated  as  comprising  (in  1B48)  about 
5,912  persons.  Deduct  812  for  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Shaw- 
nees  included  with  them,  and  add  the  2,000  in  Canada,  and  it 
shows  that  the  descendants  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  In- 
dians, now  number  over  7000.  From  these  statements  it  would 
seem  that  these  Indians  have  decreased  very  little  during  nearly 
a  century  past.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  thinks  their  numbers  have  been 
less,  but  tnat  they  have  been  slowly  increasing  for  many  years 
past,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  wars,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture. 
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Statement  of  the  oondition  and  leading  prodaots  during  tbe 
previous  year,  of  agricultural  industry  of  the  Iroquois  group  of 
Indians,  aocording  to  the  census  of  1848,  and  of  that  portion  of 
them  in  the  State  of  New  York,  according  to  the  census  of  1845, 
as  reported  hy  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  reports  make  nine  sub- 
divisions in  New  York  in  1845,  and  fifteen  in  all  in  1848,  ten  of 
which  were  in  New  York.  There  were  no  reports  from  many 
of  the  subdivisions  on  some  branches  of  industry  in  1848. 


croup  in  184S 


Iroow 
roup  In 


Neir  Tfxk 

IStfL 


Whole  number  of  persons, 
Number  in  New  York,     . 
Marriages  during  the  year, 

Births, 

Deaths,  .... 

Families  living  by  agriculture, 
Blacksmiths,  .... 
Carpenters,     .... 
Shoeiriskers,    .... 
Number  of  children  at  school,  • 
Acres  of  improved  land,  . 
Indian  corn  raised,  bushels. 
Wheat  raised,  "     . 

Potatoes,  "     . 

Oats,  "     . 

Beans  and  peas,         ''     . 
Butter  made,  pounds. 
Milch  cows,    .... 

Oxen, 

Other  neat  catUe,    • 

Horses  and  mules,  .        ,.         * 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 

Ploughs,         .         . 
Saw-mills,      .... 
Grist-mills,     .... 


5,912 
3,977 
81 
184 
139 
768 
10 
27 
8 
613 
1230,838 
66,009 
13,192 
16,676 
28,736 
5,938 
41,164 
1,803 
774 
2,646 
1,903 
-832 
7,116 
737 
18 
3 


3,753 

3,763 

36 

121 

120 

371 

20 

462 
13,867 
35,499 
11,508 
16,681 
28,866 

954 
20,341 

803 

1,472 

948 

839 

3,458 

381 

no  rcpoit 

no  report 


Though  the  reports  are  incomplete  so  far  as  regards  every- 
thing but  population,  yet  so  far  as  they  go  they  show  that  those 
Indians  have  made,  and  are  making,  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilisatioB,  and  that  Aey  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 
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Statement  of  the  number,  condition,  and  leading  prodnets  of 
agriooltaral  indnstry  of  the  previous  year,  of  that  portion  of  the 
Chickaeaws  which  had  been  enumerated  in  1849,  and  the  re- 
turns published  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work  ;  also  of  the  Western 
Algonquins,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Meno- 
monies. 


Western 
AlgonqnlUk 


CUduMwai 


Number  of  Indians  of  full  blood, 

Whites  and  those  of  mixed  blood,  white 

and  Indian, 
African  slaves, 
Marriages  during  the  previous  year, 

Births, 

Deaths, 

Families  living  by  agriculture  and  gracing. 

Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  shoemakers, 

Number  of  children  at  school, 

Indian  com  raised,  bushels, 

Wheat  raised,  do,  • 

Potatoes,  do,  do, . 

Oats,        do,  do, . 

Beans,      do,  do,  . 

Horses, .... 

Neatoatde,    . 

Sheep,   .... 

Hogs,    .... 

Value  of  agricultural  implements, 


4,260 

627 
2,264 


265,851 

4,252 

63,917 

14,402 


5,789 
14,788 

1,148 
24,142 


4,813 

185 

191 

230 

294 

773 

29 

417 

143,207 

3,202 

14,332 

17,117 

2,149 

4,946 

4,748 

302 

7,813 

$42,000 


Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  estimated  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina 
in  1708,  at  about  6,000  ;  and  those  in  South  Carolina,  when  it 
was  first  settled  by  English  colonists,  at  about  7,000.* 

It  is  said  in  the  report  of  H.  Knox,  secretary  of  war,  bear- 
ing date,  June  l&th,  1789,  **The  whole  number  of  Indian  war- 
riors south  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
estimated  at  14,000.  Those  to  the  northward  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes,  at  about  5,000.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  estimated  at 
three  for  every  warrior — the  whole  number  amounting  to  76,000 
souls.  "■(• 

The  secretary  of  war  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  bearing 
date  July  7th,   1789,  in  relation  to   a  treaty  made   with   the 

*  See  Schoolenit's  Notei  on  the  Iroquoifl,  p.  110  and  156. 
T  See  American  State  Papen,  vol.  iV.,  on  Indian  Affain,  pp.  13,  38,  39, 
and  659. 
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Cherokeos,  says,  "  The  frequent  wars  they  had  with  the  frontier 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  greatly  diminished  their  nnnio 
bers."  The  commissioners  appointed' to  negotiate  a  treatj  with 
them  in  1785,  in  the  report  of  Dec.  2d  of  that  year,  make  the 
following  statement:  ^'We  have  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress collected  as  near  as  may  be,  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
four  southern  States,  and  we  find  the  gun  men  of  the  Ghcro- 

kees, 2,000 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Greek  nations,  from  an  agent  who 

resided  seven  years  in  their  towns,  •  •  •  .  5,400 
The  Chickasaws,  .  .  .  '  .  .800 
The  Choctaws, 6,000 

Total, 14^00 

There  are  also  some  remains  of  tribes  settled  among  these,  as 
Shawanees,  Eutchees,"  &c.,  &o. 

The  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  war  in  June  1*789,  is  evi- 
dently based  mostly  on  the  report  of  the  commissionerB  of  Bee. 
1785,  just  referred  to,  which,  judging  from  the  present  estimates 
of  those  tribes,  was  too  high  for  the  Choctaws,  and  quite  too 
low  for  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  the  Choctaws,  in  a  communication  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  bearing  date  Dec.  I8th,  1801,  say,  "  A 
very  few  families  have  commenced  the  culture  of  cotton ;  it  is 
not  manufactured  by  more  than  twelve  in  the  whole  nation, 
whose  population  exceeds  fifteen  thousand. " 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  of  June  1789,  estimating 
the  Indians  at  76,000,  did  not  include  those  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  other  middle  States,  probably  numbering  about 
10,000,  which  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  but  were  subject  to  the  several  States  in  which  they  re- 
sided. This  would  swell  the  whole  number  then  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  about  86,000,  the  descendants  of  whom 
now  number  over  1 12,000,  according  to  the  enumerations  and 
estimates  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  heretofore  stated. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and 
perhaps  some  of  those  in  the  northwestern  territory,  were  under- 
estimated, and  that  there  were  nearly  100,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  in  1789.  Oreat  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
in  the  various  wars  waged  against  them  by  the  United  States 
from  1790  to  1815,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  removing  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  tribes  which  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  have  been  increasing  during  the  last  fifty 
yearn. 
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The  tendeney  of  the  savaffe,  and  particularly  tiie  hanter 
state,  is  to  separate  and  indivioaal  exertion — ^to  isolation  and  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  to  produce  petty  independent 
tribes.  Except  for  warlike  purposes,  they  resist  all  efforts  for 
association,  union,  and  confederation  of  tribes.  Hence  the 
want  of  any  regular  institutions  of  government,  of  religion  or 
education ;  of  any  fixed  laws,  accurate  conceptions  of  morals,  of 
personal  ri^ts,  and  of  tribunals  to  administer  justice.  Hence 
individuals  and  tribes  have  no  conceptions  of  any  remedies  for 
wrongs  and  injustice,  except  retaliation,  force,  violence,  and 
murder.  Savage  tribes  coming  in  contact,  have  frequent  wars 
with  each  other ;  and  after  the  country  was  colonized  by  Euro- 
peans, they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  whites.  They  are  an 
isolated,  austere,  unsocial  people,  and  have  few  children,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  works  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  As  they  are  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  suffer  great  hardships,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  children  die  young. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  Indiana  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  are  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  introduction  among  them,  and  tiie  use  of  intoxioat- 
ing  liquo^. 

2d.  The  frequent  quarrels,  murders,  and  bloody  wars  among 
themselves. 

3d.  Their  wars  with  the  whites. 

4th.  Frequent  sufferings  by  reason  of  a  want  of  the  neoessa- 
ries  of  life  ;  and. 

Lastly.  Ignorance  of  medical  science. 

All  these  causes,  except  the  first  and  third,  operated  with 
greater  force  before  the  settiement  of  the  country  by  the  whites, 
than  they  do  at  present.  Though  their  hunting  grounds  have 
been  contracted,  yet  the  increased  value  of  their  furs,  deer  and 
buffalo  skins,  and  the  use  of  agricultural  implements  and  do- 
mestic animals,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  whites,  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss.  The  second  and  third  causes  have 
ceased  to  operate  with  the  colonised  tribes,  as  well  as  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  evils  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
have  greatiy  diminished  among  those  tribes  which  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  give  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  granny. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  Indians  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  exceeded  200,000  when  the  European  colonists  first  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New  England  ;  nor  that  they 
exceeded  150,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
nop  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  those 
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Indians,  now  nambering  aboat  112,000,  may  increase  to  150,000, 
and  perhaps  more,  before  the  close  of  the  present  century.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Congress 
will  unite  all  the  tribes  colonized  west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
under  one  government,  appoint  a  governor,  judges,  and  mar- 
shals, or  sheriffs,  for  them,  and  allow  them  a  delegate  in  Gon« 
gress,  to  look  after  their  rights  and  interests.  Union,  and  a  re- 
gular system  of  government,  would  do  more  for  them  than  any- 
thing else  ;  which  their  excessive  tendency  to  independent  action 
will  probably  prevent  them  from  ever  forming,  without  the  aid 
of  Congress.  As  to  the  Indians  farther  west,  they  must  bo 
chastised  into  submission  to  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
country,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  before  much 
can  be  done  effectusJly  to  learn  them  habits  of  regular  industry, 
and  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  missionary  cannot  effect  muoh 
without  law,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the  soldier. 

Sec.  11.  Indian$  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  gives  ilie  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  Canada,  from  a  report  of  the  Canadian  pai^ 
liament,  as  follows:  In  Lower  Canada,  3,301,  and  in  Upper 
Canada,  8,862— total,  12,163.  This  report,  he  remarks,  ^^is  at 
beat  but  an  estimate ;  and  in  this  rei^>eot,  the  Cana^sns,  like 
ourselves,  are  apt  to  over-estimate." 

M.  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  gives  the  number  in  that  province  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  according  to  a  recent  census,  and  estlmatoa  it 
for  other  provinces  as  follows  : 

Indians  in  New  Brunswick  per  census,  ...     1,427 

Do.  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  per  census,  -  -  297 
Do.  in  Nova  Scotia,  estimated  at,  -  -  -  -  1,200 
Do.  in  Newfoundland,  estimated  at,  -  -  -  900 
Do.     in  Ter.  of  Labrador,  estimated  at,    -        -        -    4,000 

Add  for  Canada,  per  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  ....  12,163 

Making  a  total  of, 19,987 

Mr.  Perley  estimates  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  other 
white  settlers  among  the  Labrador  Indians,  at  1,000.  He  says 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  Indians  render  it  cBfficuIt  to  esti- 
mate them,  and  cause  the  same  persons,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  reckoned  two  or  three  times  over  ;  and  that  they  have  been 
generally  greatly  over-estimated.  He  says  the  government  has 
no  data  for  even  estimating  the  Indians  west  of  Canada  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  which  I  shall  put  down  as  a  mere  conjecture  at 
20  000. 
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Sec.  12.  Population  of  America. 

The  popalatioii  of  Patagonia  has  been  estimated  at  80,000, 
aad  the  independent  tribes  of  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  at  from  1,000,000,  to  1,500,000.  The  probability  is, 
that  these  estimates  are  too  high.  The  enumerations  made, 
and  the  more  accurate  information  acquired,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  show  that  nearly  all  the  estimates  made  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America,  have  been  entirely  too  high. 

Estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at  the  under-mentioned 
periods.* 


1600.        laae. 

MiUioDB.  Millions. 


0840.        1850. 
Millions.  Millions. 


Mexico, 
Guatemala,    • 
San  Salvador,         • 
Nicaragua,     . 
Honduras,      .         • 
Costa  Rica,   .        • 
Venesuela,     • 
New  Granada, 
Ecuador, 
Peru,     . 
Chili,     , 
Bolivia, 

Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay, 
Paragu^,      . 
Cuba,    , 
Porto  Rico,   • 


1.25 


.7 

1.8 

1.05 
.65 

\A 


1.5 

.8 
2.1 
1.15 

.a 

1.8 

.6 
.3 


7. 


1.8 


.95 
1.8 

.6 
1.3 
1.05 
1. 
1. 

.13 

.2 

.9 

.38 


Total  Spanish  America, 
Brazil,   . 
Guiana,. 

Other  West  India  Islands, 
Britbh  Prov.  North  America, 
United  States, 
Indians  in  United  States, 
Indians  in  Brit  Prov.  and  Ter. 
Other  Indians    not    included 

above. 


12.45 
3, 

.12 
1J2 

.33 
6.3 

h3 

.04 


15.05 
4.3 

.14 
1.5 

.73 
9.63 

.3 

.04 

1. 


18.11 
6.3 

.14 

1.8 

1.6 

17.06 

.3 

.04 

1. 


Total  in  America, 


23.74 


32.59        46.36 


7.5 

.9 

.3 

.38 

.3 

.12 
1.05 
2. 

.65 
1.4 
1J2 
1.1 
1.14 

.14 

.22 
1J2 

.4 


20.. 
7.4 

.14 
2. 
2.3 
23.25 
.3 
.04 


56.43 


♦  Th«  estimstes  for  the  year  1800  are  mostly  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  History  of  New  Spain 
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GHAPTEB  XXL 

On  the  Propbrtt  and  Pboductivb  Industry  or  trb 
ITnitbd  States. — continued  from  chapter  xiv. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  wealth  of  the  several  States  at  dxffenmt  periods^ 
and  the  amount  of  property  to  each  person, 

L  Statement  of  ihe  population  of  Massachnsetts,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  taxable  property  aocording  to  the  offiicial  Ytlaa- 
tions,  and  the  average  amount  of  property  to  eaoh  person,  at  the 
under-mentioned  periods ;  also  the  per  oent  inorease  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  one  period  to  another. 


Tean. 

Population. 

Increaae 
percent 

Value  of  Property. 

Amoantto 
eachPerKML 

1790 

378,717 

$44,024,349 

$116 

1800 

423^245 

11.7 

72,065,718 

170 

1810 

472,040 

11.6 

97,949,917 

207 

1820 

623,287 

10.9 

163,546,171 

293 

1830 

610,408 

16.6 

208,866,422 

842 

1840 

737,699 

20.8 

299,880,338 

406 

1860 

994,499 

34^ 

597,936,995 

•601 

In  1820  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  a  Distriot,  subjeot  to  Massaohusetts,  but  it  is  not  inoluded 
in  the  foregoing  table.  The  valuation  of  the  property  in  Mas- 
saohusetts and  Maine,  in  1792,  and  the  amount  to  eaeh  person, 
was  as  follows  :* 

Amomttoeach 
Valnadon.  Penon. 

Massachusetts,  -        -    $44,487,266  $116 


Maine, 


$44,487,266 
7,607,132 


72 


*  See  Ameiieui  State  papen  on  Finance,  toI.  I.  pafM  420,  and  448  to 
641. 
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II.  SnmmatT  statement  of  the  Talnation  of  lands,  town  and 
city  lots,  and  dwelling  houses,  in  the  several  States,  made  by  the 
assessors  of  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
years  1798  and  1813  ;*  and  the  amount  to  each  person,f  at  each 
period.  Also  the  valuation  of  slaves  in  several  of  the  States  in 
1613. 


Valuation 

Valuation 

Amount  to  each 
Feraoo. 

VahialioBeC 

In  Hllllona 
in  179a 

inMfflions 

iBl81& 

Slaves  tn 

1798L 

181& 

18ia 

I88.1T 

$86.96 

$189 

$165 

IfidM      - 

;  ■ 

88.99 

149.95 

151 

904 

iLoe 

8156 

160 

974 

Oonneetleat 

4a81 

8164 

194 

896 

$aooe 

Vcnnont 

1«L7S 

89L75 

190 

147 

N«wTork 

100.88 

S6&99 

187 

945 

.84S 

New  Jenej 

88.44 

•96.61 

176 

876 

PeuisylTMilA 

102.U 

•846-68 

180 

870 

Belawne 

ass 

14.99 

100 

195 

.14S 

Maryland 

89.87 

106.48 

96 

974 

14J»6 

Virginia 

71.29 

nontorna. 

88 

North  Gbrollna 

8a84 

66.11 

•7 

100 

84.089 

BoatbCkroUna 

17.48 

noretarna. 

54 

eeofgla 

19.06 

u 

88 

Kentucky 

91.41 

M 

119 

Teaneaaee 

ai8 

88.76 

68 

98 

0.668 

Ohio  in  1815       - 

•61.85 

186 

$619.98 

$69^68 

*  The  States  of  New  Jersey,  PennsylvaDia,  and  Ohio,  and  some  otherii 
assumed  their  taxes  for  1813,  and  hence  no  valuations  were  made  that  year ; 
the  sums  suted  as  the  valuations  of  those  three  States  in  1813,  were  made 
in  1815. 

t  As  the  slaves  nrodnce  wealth  by  their  labor,  and  consume  the  produets 
of  industry  like  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  oif  instituting  a  fair  compari- 
son of  the  condition  of  the  several  States,  they  aie  not  treated  as  property 
hut  as  persons,  by  whose  lahor  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
been  produced* 
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ni.  SunuMury  ststonMiit  in  millioBs  of  doDon,  of  A^  offionl 
Talnatioiu  of  taxable  real  estate  in  the  State  of  YirgiBia,  ai  the 
under-mentioiied  periods — 


l8t  Distriet — 6,178,716  acres  of  land  and 
bnildinp      -  -  -  - 

The  bnfldings  npon  it  were  Yaliied  at      $  1 0.92 
Valoe  of  biuldings  on  tnty  and  town 

lots      -  -  *  -         16.16 

Yalne  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -  •  - 
dd  District  — 9,945,662  aeres  of  land 
and  buildinsB            .... 
Value  of  buildings  on  tlie  lands      -         12.13 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 

lots       -  -  -  -  2.74 

Value  of  citj  and  town  lots,  indud- 

ing  buildings     ... 

3d  District — 6,527,368  acres  of  land  and 

buildings     -  -  .  - 

Value  of  buildings  on  tiie  lands 

Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 

lots       - 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -  .  - 
4th  Distnot— '26,644,341  aeres  of  land 
andbuildines           ... 
Value  of  Duildings  on  the  lands 
Value  of  buildings  on  city  and  town 

lots      - 
Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  includ- 
ing buildings     -  .  . 
Total  value  of  real  estate  and  buildings, 
in  1850        .... 
Total  value  of  the  buildings  only 

Total  Valuation  of  real  estate  and  buildings : 


1st.  Tide-water  District 

2d.  Piedmont  District 

3d.  The  Valley  District 

4th.  The  Trans- Alleghany  District 

Total  valuation  of  real  estate  and  buildings 


4^ 

8.04 

53.12 

2.88 

4J29 

6.13 

85.74 

3.31 

5.77 

62.31 

274.66 

In  1830L 
$49.61 

28.85 

73.28 


In  1819. 

Inl838. 

$71.49 

$60.70 

78.16 

69.02 

41.17 

42.99 

16.06 

89J22 

206.88 

211.9? 
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IV.  Summary  etaiemeiit  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  valne  of 
the  taxable  property  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Eentncky,  ao- 
oording  to  tne  official  valuations  made  for  levying  taxes  for  the 
year  1860 — 


Lands,  bnildinffs,  and  improvements  - 
City  and  town  lots,  and  baildings 
Slaves           .... 
Other     personal    property,     stocks, 
moneys,  and  orecuts 

Ohia 

$266,751 
74,638 

98,487 

Kentucky. 

$141,720 
32,124 
65,190 

60,348 

Total  taxable  property. 

439,876 

299,382 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  valae  of  slaves  in 
Kentucky  was  estimated  in  1850  at  about  three  hundred  and  ten 
dollars,  including  old,  young,  male  and  female.  Table  II.  shows, 
that  they  were  valued,  in  1813,  in  Maryland,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars,  and  in  North  Carolina,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars.  A  comparison  of  valuations  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  lands  in  those  States  were  assessed  in  1818, 
at  their  full  cash  value,  and  the  probability  is,  that  slaves  were 
also  assessed  at  their  foil  average  value.  Prior  to  1790,  the 
average  value  of  slaves  was  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  they 
have  increased  in  value  more  than  three  fold  since  that  time ; 
their  average  value  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  (1852) 
being  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Children  a  year 
old  are  generally  valued  in  Virginia  at  about  one  hundred  dollars 
each  ;  those  five  years  old  are  ^ued  at  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  dollars ;  and  in  the  cotton  planting  States,  they 
are  more  valuable  than  they  are  in  the  States  bordering  on  the 
free  States. 

y.  Statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850, — 1st,  of  the  value  of  farms 
and  plantations  in  each  of  the  States,  including  the  wood  and 
timbered  lands  thereon,  or  connected  therewith  ;  2d,  of  the  value 
of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery  ;  3d,  of  live 
stock ;  4th,  of  all  the  lands  and  real  estate,  according  to  the  valu- 
ations made  in  assessing  state  and  county  taxes ;  5th,  of  all  the 
personal  property  and  effects,  except  slaves ;  6th,  the  aggregate 
valuations  of  personal  and  real  property  ;  7th,  estimate  of  Uie  true 
valuations  or  real  amount  of  personal  and  real  estate,  exclusive  oi 
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the  value  of  Slaves ;  and,  laaHy,  the  averBge  amoimt  of  proper^ 
to  each  person,  of  the  whole  population : — 


Fanna. 

Agrlenl. 
loota, 
Ac 

UTe 
Stock. 

Beal 
EstateL 

Penonal 
£atatai 

Penonal 
and 
BeaL 

Proper- 
tyeetl- 
mated.* 

Amouk 
to  each 
Person. 

•HalD« 

IMS 

IS.S8 

>97 

ioa9 

8184 

•288 

Hew  Hampahire 

KA 

2L81 

a87 

99L2 

loas 

898 

Y«nnont 

60.7 

8.79 

1&84 

07.9 

16.7 

72.9 

•2.0 

204 

MatMchuaetto   - 

109.1 

8-21 

9.84 

607.9 

607.9 

801 

Bhode  laland     - 

17.1 

.49 

1.68 

61.1 

28.8 

n.7 

8Ol0 

046 

ConneetleDt 

Ta.T 

1.88 

7-48 

98.4 

22.7 

119.1 

lOOLT 

880 

New  York 

BnDlatrict 

188.8 

404 

18.72 

898.8 

llt4 

48a7 

607J 

602 

«Nn  Dtotriot      - 

4ias 

1&04 

59.85 

248.4 

444 

288.8 

88a 

888 

•New  Jeraej      - 

Ma2 

449 

10  68 

1581 

9oa 

490 

epenoaylTBiila   • 

407.9 

1472 

4L6 

407.0 

800. 

840 

1451.9 

6419 

176l50 

t 

.8,878.4    I 

Ohio       - 

868L7 

1975 

44.12 

8876 

98.8 

48a8 

6047 

904 

Indiana 

1864 

8.7 

28.48 

1128 

88.9 

162.9 

902.8 

966 

Ulinola   - 

9«.l 

6L4 

9421 

8L6 

'  sas 

1148 

1648 

184 

«lHoMfBa 

519 

2.89 

a 

62.8 

8& 

212 

Wlaoomtn 

MA 

1.84 

488 

S1.2 

56 

247 

4a. 

igr 

•Iowa     - 

18.8 

L17 

8L60 

18.9 

67 

8L8 

ML 

185 

Minneaota 

S 

.09 

.8 

108 

66a4 

81.55 

107.47 

va7Ji 

•Delaware 

18.9 

.61 

1.85 

27J6 

890 

Maryland 

872 

248 

a 

181^ 

102J 

820 

District  Colombia 

1.7 

.04 

.07 

12.5 

.4 

12.9 

186 

887 

•VliFlnIa 
North  Carolina  - 

218.4 

7.02 

8a85 

2748 

86& 

260 

67.8 

898 

17.72 

71.7 

46.1 

118^ 

181.8 

168 

•Tenneraee 

97  8 

5.86 

80 

1048 

186  6 

178l 

175 

Kentacky 
•Mla«>urt 

1518 

5.17 

288 

17a9 

8ai 

284 

284 

988 

68. 

898 

19  77 

66.8 

120. 

170 

•Arkanaaa 

158 

16 

a85 

17.2 

44 

21.6 

28. 

194 

722.4 

8005 

147.81 

U748 

Bonth  Carolina  - 

824 

418 

15.08 

106.7 

484 

1494 

168  JS 

280 

Georgia  - 
•Florida - 

95.7 

6.89 

25.78 

121.8 

808 

1894 

182.7 

902 

68 

•M 

2.88 

10^ 

196 

•Alabama 

64.8 

5.12 

21.69 

isa 

170 

MtosMppi 

54.7 

678 

19.4 

86l8 

IM 

84.5 

106. 

1T8 

Loaisla£r 

75.8 

11.67 

11.16 

122J2 

1861 

988 

Texaa     • 

18^ 

2.18 

10.27 

«r.T 

»£ 

188 

895.8 

86.28 

108.18 

747.7 

CaUftmia 

8J 

A 

8JB6 

18.4 

M 

S2.0 

89J 

Oregon    - 

SB 

1.87 

•Utah     - 

J» 

•08 

M 

J 

TO 

•NewMezieo    - 

1.8 

.08 

1v48 

8.7 

80 

6.8 

M    i 

726 

28J8 

United  States     - 

8^288.4  1 

151^ 

648.80 

8A4frO    I 

1 

97T 

*  The  estimated  amounts  of  property  in  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Alabama, 
and  also  in  the  Territories,  are  my  estimates,— the  other  amounts  of  pro- 
perty stated,  including  all  those  in  the  first  six  columns  of  the  taUe,  are 
either  official  estimates,  or  official  valuations.  In  every  case,  where  I  have 
made  an  estimate,  I  have  made  it  higher  than  the  official  valuation. 
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YI.  Bstnnate  of  the  average  and  aggregate  yalae  of  the  daves 
in  the  several  States ;  the  total  valoatioD  of  property  inolading 
slaves,  aooording  to  the  next  preceding  table,  and  the  average 
amount  to  each  free  person  : — 


Valoti  of 

Total 

VAunoi 

Blatk 

OTKXB 

Yalux  or 

Amomit 

PsorsBTT. 

Pbopsbtt. 

tOMCh 

Fr«ePer. 
son. 

BMb. 

ID^UI^ 

HUUona. 

MflUona. 

DelAwtre  -          .          - 

$m 

80.68 
87.01 

$87  JS 

$88w8 

8816 

Marrland 

do. 

198.2 

819.8 

446 

DtotrletorOohimbia 

da 

11 

1&6 

146 

804 

YlrginU     - 

810 

148.48 

866. 

601.6 

626 

North  GaroUu     - 

880 

86.17 

181.6 

886l8 

887 

TeniMHM  -          •          - 

880 

T9,09 

176. 

864 

888 

Kantackj  ... 

~8i0 

66.4 

884 

899.4 

886 

Mtawari     . 

da 

87.1 

180. 

147.1 

247 

▲rkwuis    - 

860 

1644 

86. 

48.4 

860 

46a40 

18748 

1.788.8 

Boath  CteoBiift      - 

8B0 

184T4 

16&6 

966.8 

1,016 

vMnvM      ■          .          . 
•Florida     - 

400 

168.07 

188.7 

886.4 

647 

da 

16.78 

10.9 

86.6 

668 

•Afll)>||ni&  ... 

da 

187.16 

180. 

867.1 

688 

HlMlMippl 

da 

ia&9« 

106. 

889. 

778 

Looialana 

da 

87.91 

186.1 

284. 

867 

Taam        ... 

da 

98.86 

896 

68JB 

841 

1     88S.41 

747.7 

1.488.1 

Total  in  tlMSkTttStirtM 

1.148,81 

80)28.6 

8.1663 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
disparity  in  the  relative  increase  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  The  increase  in  Massachnsetts  and  Rhode  Island 
has  been  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  the  increase 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1800  to  1815  came  the  nearest  to  it. 
—(See  Ante  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  7.) 

A  comparison  of  the  valuations  in  Table  II.  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  statements  in  the  other  tables,  induces  the  belief,  that 
property  was  generally  estimated  at  its  full  cash  value  in  1813, 
and  but  little  under  its  cash  value  in  1798.  The  restoration  of 
peace  in  1815  was  succeeded  by  immense  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  which  flooded  the  country,  induced  extensive  sales  on 
credit,  and  vast  speculations,  which  inflated  the  price  of  lands, 
and  made  a  fidse  show  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  undermiDing  the 
industry  of  the  country.  These  causes  produced  the  extravagant 
valuations  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  stated  in  the 
table.  These  causes  continued  to  operate,  until  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824 ;  the  country  became  embarrassed,  and  property 
began  to  M,  and  condnued  to  M  until  1824.  Table  III.  shows 
that  the  real  estate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  was  estimated 
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At  about  $30,000,000  lea  ia  1838,  than  it  was  in  1819,  and  it 
0ii8t  have  been  much  less  in  1824,  than  it  was  in  1838.  Let  tbe 
reader  reflect  upon  tbe  general  fall  of  real  estate  fnm  1818  to 
1824,  and  satisfy  himself  of  the  causes. 

While  the  average  amount  of  property  to  each  person  in  Mae- 
aaohusetts  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1850,  the 
average  amount  in  the  agricultural  States  increased  very  little. 
The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  the  popuUtion  from  1840  to  1850, 
was  greater  in  each  of  the  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  great 
Sutes  of  New-York  and  Ohio.  In  1798,  the  average  weal&  of 
iJie  people  of  Vermont  and  the  northern  district  of  New  York, 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massaohosetis ; 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  about  hilf  as  great.  Why  this  great 
change  in  relative  condition  ?  Thb  question  should  excite  the 
earnest  inquiry  of  every  reflecting  man.  The  territory  of  Yer^ 
mont  is  about  a  quarter  greater  wan  that  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  soil  much  better,  and  yet  the  farming  lands  of  the  latter  are 
valued  at  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  former. 
The  rich  lands  of  the  north  western  States  are  of  comparatively 
smaU  value,  for  want  of  manufacturing,  industry,  and  a  large  manu- 
&cturing  population,  to  create  a  demand  for  their  products. 
The  anticipated  benefits  of  canals  and  railroads  to  agricultural 
communities,  without  manufacturing  or  mining  industry,  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  proved  delusive. 

The  tables  show  that  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  slave  States,  than  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  and  that  the  cotton  planting  States  are  at  present 
more  prosperous  than  the  agricultural  States  of  the  north  and 
nortiiwest.  They  show  that  uie  prosperty  of  a  oountry  depends 
less  on  the  question  between  slavery  and  freedom,  than  it  does  on 
the  spirit,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  on  a  proper  division 
of  employments,  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  It  is  idle  and  absurd  for  a  people  to 
produce  what  they  do  not  need  and  ofmnot  sell  to  advantage,  and 
rely  on  purchasing  of  foreigners  articles  of  necessity,  which  they 
might  learn  to  produoe  themselves. 
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Ssc.  5^     Improved  Laands  cmd  Live  Stock  of  the  eeveral  Staiee, 

Statement  in  thousands,  of  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  lands  con- 
tained in  £urms  and  plantations,  and  of  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
live  stock  in  the  several  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850 ;  sJso  the 
number  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  Census  of  1840 : 


Improved 
Lands. 

Hor^. 

Mttl'i 

MUch 
Cowi. 

Work 
Oxen. 

Othor 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Maine, 

2,039 

42 

134 

84 

126 

452 

56 

New  Hampshire, 

2,251 

34 

94 

59 

115 

385 

63 

Vermont,  . 

2,591 

61 

.2 

146 

48 

154 

920 

66 

Massachusetts,  . 

2,133 

42 

130 

47 

83 

189 

81 

Rhode  Island,     .        . 

356 

6 

29 

8 

9 

44 

20 

Connecticut, 

1,768 
11,138 

27 
212 

85 

47 

80 

174 

76 

.3 

618 

293 

567 

2,164 

361 

8.  District  of  N.  York, 
N.  District  of  N.York, 

2,124) 
10,285 

447 

.9 

931 

179 

767 

3,453 

1,018 

New  Jersey, 

1,768 

64 

4.1 

119 

12 

80 

161 

250 

Pennsylvania,    . 

8,628 
22,805 

350 

2.3 

530 

61 

562 

1,822 

1,040 

861 

7.3 

1,580 

252 

1,409 

5,436 

2,308 

Ohio,         .        .        . 

9,851 

463 

3.4 

544 

66 

749 

3,943 

1,965 

Indiana,     . 

5,046 

314 

6.6 

285 

40 

390 

1,123 

2,264 

Illinois, 

5,039 

268 

10.6 

294 

76 

541 

894 

1,916 

Michigan, . 

1,029 

58 

.1 

100 

55 

119 

746 

206 

Wisconsin, 

1,045 

30 

.1 

64 

43 

76 

125 

159 

Iowa, 

824 

38 

.7 

46 

22 

69 

150 

323 

Minnesota, 

5 

1,172 
14 

21.5 
.8 

1 

1,334 

19 

f 

4 

k 

1 

23,739 

302 
10 

1,945 

6,981 

6,834 

Delaware, 

581 

24 

27 

56 

Maryland,          .        . 

2,798 

76 

5.6 

87 

34 

99 

178 

353 

District  of  Columbia, 

16 

4 

1 

4 

k 

i 

2 

Virginia,    . 

10,361 

272 

21.5 

318 

89 

669 

1,310 

1,831 

North  Carolina, 

5,454 

149 

25.3 

222 

37 

434 

505 

1,813 

Tennessee, 

5,175 

270 

75.3 

250 

86 

414 

812 

3,114 

Kentucky, 

6,068 

315 

65.6 

247 

62 

443 

1,102 

2,861 

Missouri,   .        .        . 

2,925 

223 

41.5 

228 

111 

446 

756 

1,693 

Arkansas,  . 

781 

60 

1,380 

97 

11.6 

93 

34 

165 

91 

837 

34,159 

247.2 
37.5 

1,465 

464 

2,695 

4,872 

12,559 

South  Carolina, . 

4,072 

193 

20 

564 

286 

1,065 

^A  :    :    : 

6,378 

151 

57.4 

334 

73 

690 

560 

2,169 

349 

11 

5.0 

7^ 

6 

182 

23 

209 

Alabama,  .        . 

4,435 

128 

59.9 

228 

67 

433 

372 

1,904 

Mississippi, 

3,444 

115 

54.5 

214 

83 

436 

305 

1,583 

Louisisna,          .        . 

1,590 

89 

44.8 

106 

55 

415 

110 

597 

Texas, 

639 

75 
666 

12.4 
271.5 

215 
1,363 

50 
354 

637 

99 

684 

20,907 

3,357 

1,755 

8,211 

California, .        .       . 

62 

22 

1.6 

4 

5 

254 

17 

3 

^  :   :   : 

8 

.4 

9 

8 

24 

15 

30 

16 

2 

.3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

1 

New  Mezicoi    . 

166 

244 

112,992 

5 

37 

4,328 

8.6 

10.9 

558:7 

11 

29 

6,389 

12 
30 

10 
290 

377 

7 

412 

41 

United  States,    . 

1,695  10,263 

21,620 
19,311 

30,314 

United  States  in  1840, 

4,33 

15.6 

14,97 

I 

26,301 
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Sko.  3.     Jprieulttiral  Products  of  the  several  States  in  1849. 

Statement  in  miUioof,  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  maJze  or 
Indian  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  pioduoed  in 
the  several  States  in  1849,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Cennis  of  1850 : 


Wheat. 

Bye. 

Maize. 

Oats. 

Buck- 
wheat 

Iriah 
potato* 

Sweet 
potatoa 

Maine.        .        .        .        • 

.296 

.103 

1.75 

2.18 

.104 

3.436 

New  Hampshire, 

.186 

.183 

1.67 

.97 

.065 

4.305 

Vermont,    .... 

.526 

.176 

2.03 

2.M 

.209 

4.947 

Massachusetts,    . 

.031 

.481 

2.34 

1.16 

.106 

3.585 

Rhode  Island,     . 

.026 

.54 

.21 

.001 

.651 

Connecticut, 

.042 

.600 

1.93 

1.26 

.229 

2.689 

1.081 

1.569 
4.148 

10.16 

8.09 

.714 

19.613 

New  York,         .        .       . 

13.121 

17.86 

26.55 

3.183 

15.398 

.005 

New  Jersey, 

1.601 

1.255 

8.76 

3.38 

.879 

3.207 

M8 

Pennsylvania,     . 

15.367 

4.805 

19.83 

21.54 

2.193 

5.980 

.062 

30.089 
14.487 

10.208 

46  45 

51.47 

6.255 

24.585 

.575 

Ohio,          .        .        .        . 

.425 

59.07 

13.47 

.638 

5.057 

.188 

Indiana,      .        .        .        . 

6.214 

.079 

52.96 

5.65 

.149 

2.063 

.202 

Illinois,       .        .        .        . 

9.414 

.083 

57.64 

10.08 

.184 

2.515 

.157 

Michigan,  .        .        .        . 

4.926 

.106 

.^64 

2.86 

.473 

2.36 

.001 

Wisconsin,. 

4.286 

.081 

199 

3.41 

.079 

1.402 

.001 

Iowa, 

1.530 

.02 

8.65 

1.52 

.052 

.276 

.OM 

Minnesota,. 

.001 

.02 

.03 

.001 

.021 

40.858 

.794 

185.97 

37.02 

1.576 

13.714 

.555 

Delaware,  .        .        .        . 

.482 

.008 

3.14 

.6 

.008 

.240 

.065 

Maryland,  .        .        .        . 
District  of  Columbia, . 

4.495 

.226 

11.10 

2.24 

.103 

.765 

.209 

.01.7 

.005 

.06 

.01 

.028 

.003 

Virginia,    .        .        .        . 

11.232 

.459 

35.25 

10.18 

.214 

1.317 

1.813 

North  Carolina,  . 

2.130 

.229 

27.94 

4.05 

.016 

.620 

5.095 

Tennessee,. 

1.619 

.089 

52.27 

7.70 

.019 

1.061 

2.778 

Kentucky,. 

2.140 

.415 

58.67 

,    8.20 

.016 

1.492 

.998 

Missouri,    .        .        .        . 

2.967 

.044 

36.07 

5.24 

.023 

.934 

.332 

Arkansas,  .        .        .        . 

.199 

.008 
1.483 

8.89 
233.39 

.65 

.194 

.788 

25,281 

38.87 

.399 

6.651 

12.081 

South  Carolina,  . 

1.066 

.044 

16.27 

2.32 

.136 

4.337 

Georgia,     .        .        .        . 
Florida,       .        .        .        . 

1.08£ 

.054 

30.08 

3.82 

.227 

6.986 

.001 

.001 

2. 

.06 

.007 

.757 

Alabama,    .        .        .        . 

.294 

.017 

28.75 

2.96 

.246 

5.475 

Mississippi, 

.138 

.009 

22.44 

1.5 

.001 

.261 

4.741 

Louisiana,  .        .        .        . 

10.22 

.09 

.095 

1.428 

Texas,        .        .        .        . 

.042 

.003 

5.92 

.18 

.093 

1.323 

2.629 

.128 

115.68 

10.93 

.001 

1.065 

25.0.15 

California,  .        .        .        . 

.017 

.01 

.009 

.001 

8sr  : 

.212 

.06 

.091 

.108 

.01 

.01 

.043 

New  Mexico,     .       .       . 

.196 

.36 

.533 

.38 

.07 

.143 

.001 

United  States,     . 

100.471 
84.823 

14.182 
18.645 

592.03 
377.53 

146.45 
123.07 

8.945 
7.291 

65.771 

38.257 

108.21 

^.060 
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Statement  in  millione,  of  the  bosheb  of  peas,  beans  ^tnd  barley,  the 
pounds  of  rice,  tobacco,  wool  and  sugar ;  and  the  bales  of  cotton,  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  stated  in  thousands,  produced  in  1849,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Census  of  1850 : 


Pea.. 
beaiM. 

Barley. 

Rice. 

Tobac». 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Sugar. 

Maine.  .... 
New  Hampshire,  . 

.205 

.152 

1.364 

.093 

.071 

.070 

1.108 

1.295 

Vermont, 

.105 

.042 

3.411 

5.981 

Massachusetts, 

.044 

.112 

.14 

.585 

.795 

Rhode  Island,        . 

.006 

.019 

.13 

Connecticut, . 

.019 

.019 

1.27 

.497 

.051 

.450 
.742 

.414 
3.585 



1.41 

7.095 

8.215 

New  York,    .       .        . 

.08 

10.071 

?  0.357 

New  Jeraey, . 

.014 

.006 

.375 

.002 

Pennsylvania, 

.055 
.811 
.060 

.166 
3.757 

.91 

4.481 

2.326 

.99 

14.927 

12.685 

Ohio,    .        .        .        • 

.354 

10.45 

10.196 

4.588 

Indiana, 

.036 

.045 

1.04 

2.61 

2.922 

Illinois,. 

.083 

.111 

.84 

2.15 

.249 

Michigan, 

.074 

.075 

2.043 

2.439 

Wisconsin,    . 

.021 

.209 

.254 

.611 

Iowa,    .... 

.005 

.025 

.01 

.374 

.078 

Minnesota,    . 

.010 

.001 

.003 

.289 

.820 

12.34 

17.627 

10.890 

Delaware,     . 

.004 

.058 

.013 

.001 

21.41 

.480 

.048 

District  of  Columbia,     . 

.008 

.01 

Virginia,       .        . 

.522 

.025 

.017 

56.8 

3.95 

2.861 

1.228 

North  Carolina,     . 

1.584 

.003 

5.466 

11.98 

73.85 

.971 

.028 

Tennessee,    . 

.369 

.003 

.259 

20.15 

194.53 

1.364 

.158 

Kentucky,     . 

.202 

.095 

.006 

55.5 

.76 

2.297 

.437 

Missouri,       .        .        . 

.046 

.009 

17.1 

1.616 

.179 

Arkansas, 

.286 
3.034 

.063 

.22 

65.34 

.183 

.009 

.136 

5.811 

183.17 
.07 

338.43 
300.9 

9.830 

2.087 

South  Carolina, 

1.027 

.004 

159.93 

.487 

.671 

Florida, 

1.142 

.011 

38.95 

.42 

499.09 

.990 

1.644 

.135 

1.075 

1. 

45.13 

.023 

2.752 

Alabama, 

.893 

.004 

2.311 

.16 

564.43 

.657 

8.243 

Mississippi,   . 

1.073 

2.719 

.05 

484.29 

.559 

.388 

Louisiana,     . 

.162 

4.425 

.03 

178.74 

.110 

226.0 

Texas,  .        .        .        . 

.179 

.605 

.088 
209.498 

.07 

57.59 
2,130.17 

.131 

7.351 

4.611 

.024 

1.80 

2.957 

247.040 

California,     . 

.002 

.010 

.005 

uSr.    : 

.006 

.03 

.002 

.009 

New  Mexico, 

.016 

.01 

.033 

.024 
9.219 

042 

.01 

0.77 

United  States, 

5.163 

215.309 

199.72 

2,468.60 

52.513 

280  926 

United  States  in  1839,   . 

4.161 

80.841 

219.16 

1,976.2 

35.802 

155.111 
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Statement  in  thooauidi,  of  the  gallone  of  molaews  made,  of  the  value  of 
the  prodoeta  of  oichania,  market  gardena,  and  home-made  or  domestic  mami- 
fiMtureai  and,  in  milliona,  of  the  pomida  of  butter  and  cheeae  made,  and  the 
value  of  animala  fiittened  for  slaughter,  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850, 
according  to  the  retunis  of  the  Census . 


MolMMt. 

r'duet. 
oreh^ds 

iWmkt 
gmrdent. 

H.»ade 

Batter. 

Cheese. 

Animel. 
Fatteaed. 

Maine, .        .        . 

3.1 

$343 

$122 

$514 

9.244 

2.434 

$1,647 

New  Hampahim, . 

9.8 

248 

57 

393 

6.977 

3.196 

1,523 

Vermont, 

6. 

315 

19 

278 

11.871 

8.730 

1,871 

MassachuaettB, 

4.-7 

464 

600 

205 

8.071 

7.088 

2,501 

Rhode  Island, 

64 

98 

26 

.995 

.316 

667 

Connecticut,. 

.7 

175 

197 

192 

6.498 
43.656 

5.363 

2,202 

24.3 

1,609 

1,093 

1,608 
1,280 

27.127 

10,411 

New  York,   . 

56.5 

1,762 

912 

79.766 

49.741 

13,574 

New  Jersey, 

.9 

607 

475 

113 

9.487 

.366 

2,638 

Pennsylvania, 

50.6 
108. 

723 

689 

749 

39.878 

2,505 

8,220 

3,092 

2,076 

2,142 

129.131 

52.612 
20.819 

24,432 

Ohio,    .        .        . 

308.3 

695 

214 

1,712 

34.449 

7,439 

Indiana, 

180.3 

325 

73 

1,631 

12.881 

.624 

6,568 

Illinois,         .        . 

8.3 

446 

127 

1,156 

12.526 

1.278 

4,972 

Michigan,     . 

19.8 

133 

15 

341 

7.066 

1.011 

1^328 

Wisconsin,    . 

9.9 

5 

32 

43 

3.634 

.4 

920 

lovra,    . 

3.2 

8 

9 

221 

2.171 

J21 

820 

Minneaota,    . 

.001 

003 

529.8 

1,612 

470 

5^104 
38 

72.728 

24.342 

22,050 

Delaware,     . 

46 

12 

1.055 

.003 

374 

Maryland     . 
Dist  of  Columbia, 

1.4 

164 

201 

112 

3.806 

.004 

1,955 

15 

67 

2 

.015 

.001 

9 

Virginia, 

403 

177 

183 

2,156 

11.069 

.436 

7J500 

North  Carolitta,    . 

.7 

34 

39 

2,086 

4.146 

.096 

5,768 

Tennessee,    . 

7.2 

53 

97 

3,138 

8.139 

.178 

6,402 

Kentucky,    . 

40. 

106 

293 

2,457 

9.878 

.214 

6,459 

Missouri,      .        . 

5.6 

512 

99 

1,663 

7.792 

.202 

3,349 

Arkansas, 

40 

17 

638 

1.854 

.03 

1,163 

95.2 

1,147 

1,008 

12,290 

47.774 

1.164 

32,979 

South  Carolina,    . 

15.9 

35 

47 

909 

2.982 

.005 

1,303 

FloiSa, 

216.1 

93 

76 

1,839 

4.64 

.047 

6,340 

352.8 

1 

9 

76 

.371 

.018 

515 

Alabama,      .        . 

83.4 

15 

85 

1,934 

4.009 

.031 

4,823 

Mississippi,  . 

18.3 

50 

46 

1,164 

4.346 

.021 

3,636 

Louisiana,     . 

10,931.2 

22 

148 

139 

.683 

.002 

1,459 

Texas, 

441.6 
12.059.3 

12 

12 

256 

2.326 

19.357 

.001 

.091 
.215 

1,106 

228 
17 

423 

6,317 

19,182 

California,    .        . 

75 

7 

100 

maS:''.    : 

1 

90 

.211 

.037 

164 

24 

1 

.083 

.031 

68 

New  Mexico, 

4.2 

8 

7 

6 

.006 

82 

4.2 

26 

196 

14 

.295 

.074 

414 

United  States, 

12.820.8 

$7,714 
$7,257, 

$5,266 
$2,601* 

$27,475 
$89^023 

312.941 

105.534 

$109,469 

U.  States  in  1839,. 

val.$3^ 

»787,008| 

•  Numvriea  and  floriita,  In  1880,  $ftM.AS4. 
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Statement  of  other  agricultural  products  returned  with  the 
Census  of  1850,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  tables : 


Wine  made^— galloni,    . 
Hay,— toniL    .... 
Clover  teea,— bosheli,    . 
Other  graas  seed,— buahela,    . 
Hope, — pounda, 
Flax, — ^pounds, 
Flax  seed, — ^buahela, 
Silkcocoona, — ponnda,   . 
Beeawaz  and  honey, — ^pounda, 
Hemp, — ^tona, 


QnuiUty. 


221,348 

12,839,141 

467,983 

413,154 

3,467,574 

13,391,415 

562,810 

14,763 

14,850,627 

35,093 


Value. 


$221,000 


346,000 
805,000 

29,000 
1,856,000 
3,150,000 


72.34 
8.39 


Estimated  income  of  agriculturists  in  the  United  States,  from 
labor  and  capital,  employed  during  the  year  ending,  June  1st, 
1850,  including  Uie  value  of  improvements*  : 

Wheat/  90,424,000  bushels  at  an  average  price  of 

80cts. 
Rye,*  16,781,000  bushels  at  50cts. 
Indian  Oom,t  about  120,000,000  bushels  used  for  food 

and  sold  to  distil,  export,  and  to  use  for  other  than 

agricultural  purposes,  at  40cts. 
Oats,*  perhaps  half,  or  67,100,000  bushels  sold  and 

used  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes,  at  28ota. 
Buckwheat,*  8,200,000  bushels,  at  60ct8. 
Potatoes,*  96,860,000  bushels,  at  26cts. 
Peas  and  Beans,*  8,450,000  bushels,  at  SOcts. 
Barley,*  4,650,000  bushels,  at  50otB. 
Rice,  215,000,000  lbs.  at  Scte. 
Tobacco,  199,720,000lbs.  at  4ict8. 
Cotton,  98'7,200,000lb8.  at  lO^cts. 
Wool,  52,51d,000lbs.  at  dOcte. 
Cane  Sugar,  247,778,0001bs.  at  4}ets 
Maple  Sugar,  d3,980,000lbfi.  at  8ctSL 
Molasses,  12,820,000gals.  at  20ctB. 
Products  of  Orchards,  valued  at 
Products  of  Market  Gardeners 
Value  of  home-made  goods,  less  one-half  for  materiab, 

&c. 


48.00 

18.79 
4.10 

24.09 

6.76 

2.88 

*  6.45 

9.00 

101.18 

15.75 

11.15 
2.72 
2.56 
7.71 
5.26 

18.78 

*  Non — One-tenth  part  of  the  whemt,  barley  tnd  rye,  tnd  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  oats,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans  and  potatoes,  have  been  dedoeted  £»r 
•eed ;  and  the  remaining  quantitiee  stated  at  their  cptimated  ayeiafe  valuee, 
at  the  places  of  production. 

t  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  crop  of  Indian  eom,  see  section  3,  of  chap.  xi. 
and  note  on  page  275. 
27 
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Butter,  812,941,000lb8.  at  licts. 

Cheese,  105,5d4,000lb8.  at  Yets. 

Value  of  animals  fattened  and  slaughtered* 

Value  of  wine,  hops,  flax,  silk  cocoons,  beeswax,  and 

honey,  heretofore  estimated  at 
Hemp,  S5,09d  tons  at  $90 
One-nfth  part  of  the  Hay,  estimated  as  sold,  and  not 

used  by  agriculturists,  valued  at 
Annual  increase  of  lire  stock,  over  and  above  those 

killed,  8  per  cent  (being  the  same  as  the  increase  of 

the  inliAbitants),  valued  at 
Hones,  Mules,  d^c.,  raised  and  sold  for  purposes  other 

than  agriculture,  estimated  at 
Clearing  and  Fencing  9,800,000  acres  of  land  at  #11 
Draining,  and  other  agricultural  improvements 
Milk  and  Cream  consumed,  estimated  as  worth  one* 

third  part  as  mucb  as  t^e  butter  and  cbeesey 
Products  of  domestic  gardens,  estimated  at 
Bggs  and  Poultry,  estimated  at 

Total 

Sao.  4.  Manufacturing^  Mechanical,  and  Mining  InduUrp  of  tke 
several  States  in  1860. 
Statement  of  theeiqpital  and  number  <rf  persona  employed  in 
the  United  States,  in  manu&ctuies  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron — 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  used,  including  fiiol,  ^c,  and  the 
gross  value  of  the  produets,  during  the  year  endk^  Jane  lal^ 
1860,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  cenaos ;  also  the  avwage 
amount  of  capi^  employed,  and  the  net  vafaie  prodoced  to  ti^ 
person. 


9.26 
3.15 

25.00 


ie.37 

6.00 
S0.80 
8 

u.oa 

15.00 


«657.55 


Oottoa. 

WOOL 

Flg.Inm. 

OM«laBa. 

WmmM 

Iitm. 

Capiua  invested  (mfllions) 
Value  of  produces  in  millions 

$r4.5 

$28.12 

$17.34 

117.41 

114.49 

si.8<r 

48.2 

12.76 

26.1 

16.74 

Value  of  materials        da 

34.88 

26.7 

7 

10.34 

9.69 

Net  value  produced      do. 

27 

17.6 

6.76 

14.76 

7.06 

Males  employed 

33.160 

22.678 

20.298 

23.641 

18.1Tg 

Females  employed 

69.136 

18.674 

160 

.48 

.79 

Capital  to  each  person 

$807 

$716 

$848 

1740 

$1,093 

Net  ▼aiue  produced  to  each 

persoii 

$293        $444 

$280 

$625 

$531 

*  The  returns  of  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  agree  substantiaSf  witt 
the  estimates  of  animal  products  oonsomed,  ocmtaiued  in  seotfon  8,  cbap.  xL 
(page  278.; 
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Summary  statement  in  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital employed  in  the  several  States  in  minine,  mannfaotureS|  and 
fJie  mechanic  arts,  in  1840,  and  in  1850 ;  also,  the  value  of  ma- 
terials and  fuel  used,  and  the  value  of  the  products,  during  the 
year  ending  June  1st,  1850.* 


Amonnt  of  GApltal  l&TMtod. 

ICatorids 
■nd 

Yalaa 

1 

of 

In  1840. 

InlSBO. 

FlIBlllMd. 

Prodiwta. 

Maine 

$7.5 

$14.7 

$13.6 

$24.6 

New  Hampshire  - 

9.4 

17.9 

13.8 

24.8 

Vermont    - 

6.1 

5. 

4.2 

8.6 

Massachusetts    - 

44.1 

83.3 

85.8 

151.1 

Rhode  Island      . 

10-7 

12.9 

13.2 

22.1 

Connectiont 

14.6 

26.1 

24.5 

48.8 

91.4 

169.9 

165. 

280. 

Nftw  Yk  \  S-  ^^ 

23.4 

48.3 

70.2 

130.9 

35.6 

63.4 

63.4 

106.8 

New  Jersey 

13.3 

22.2 

22. 

39.7 

Pennsylvania 

44.6 

90.6 

79.4 

147.8 

116.9 

214.5 

235. 

426J2 

Ohio          .        - 

14.3 

28.4 

33.4 

62.1 

Indiana      - 

4J2 

7.9 

9.3 

18.7 

Illinois       - 

3.4 

6.1 

9. 

16.7 

Michigan  - 

3.2 

6.5 

5.6 

10.5 

Wisconsin  - 

.8 

3.4 

5.3 

8.7 

Iowa 

•3 

1-21 

2. 

3.4 

Minnesota  - 

— 

•09 

.02 

.5 

$26*2 

$53.60 

$64.62 

$120.15 

*  The  retanu  for  1850,  embrace  only  industrial  establiBhmenta,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  exceed  in  ralue  $500  per  annum.  This  arises  from  a  defect 
in  the  Statute  regulating  the  taking  of  the  census.  It  ii  propeV  to  remark, 
iJso,  that  the  statements  so  far  as  regards  many  of  the  States,  are  taken  from 
the  first  hasty  examination  of  the  schedules,  and  may  be  corrected  by  a  re- 
vision, and  a  more  careful  examinatron  of  them.  The  returns  from  CaUfor- 
the  territories  an  too  uncertain  to  base  any  safe  oonelnsioDs  upon 
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(Mtal 

Kttteriala. 

FnAmUL 

In  1810. 

In  1860. 

Delaware   - 

$1.6 

$2.8 

$2.8 

$4.7 

Maryland  - 

7.3 

14.7 

17.3 

32^ 

Dist.  Ck>lambia  - 

1. 

1. 

1.5 

2.2 

Virp^inia     - 

14.4 

18.1 

18-1 

29.6 

N.  Carolina 

4. 

7.7 

4.2 

9.4 

6.3 

7. 

4.7 

9.4 

Eentaoky  - 

6.6 

14.2 

12.6 

23.3 

Miflsouri     - 

3.1 

4J2 

12.4 

24.2 

Arkansas   - 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.7 

43.7 

70.1 

73.8 

136.0 

8.  Carolina- 

3.4 

6. 

3.9 

6.7 

Q-eorgia      - 
Florida      - 

3. 

5.8 

3.4 

6.7 

.7 

.7 

.2 

.6 

Alabama    • 

2.1 

3.9 

2.1 

4.5 

Mississippi  - 

1.8 

1.9 

.8 

2.7 

liOnisiana   « 

6.8 

7. 

.3 

7.4 

Texas 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

17.8 

25.9 

11.1 

29.8 

California  - 



.6 

.8 

12.7 

Oregon 



.8 

.9 

2.1 

New  Mexico 



.1 

.1 

.2 

United  States     - 

$296. 

$525.6 

$541.3 

$1,006.1 

Dednot  the  materials 

y  Labor  ai 

id  Capital 

541.8 

Net  Value  prodnced  h 

$464.8 

8£C.  5.    Inconufrom  Capital  and  Industry  in  the  United  State$y 

in  1860. 
The  retams  of  the  census  of  1850  give  no  information  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  census  of  1840  states 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  retail-trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  internal  transportation,  at  $390,972,000 ;  which,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  reports  of  transport- 
ation by  canals  and  railroads,  and  the  reports  of  Ohamben  of 
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Commerce,  famish  the  only  reliable  information  from  which  the 
income  from  that  branch  of  industry  and  business  can  be  esti- 
mated. The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  was  much  greater  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  mhabitants — ^by  reason  of  the  largely  increased  facili- 
ties for  internal  commerce,  by  means  of  railroads,  canals,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  increase  of  mining 
and  manufiBbctnring  industry,  the  greater  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country.  The  mcome 
from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation  in  1840  has  been 
estimated  (ante  458  and  459)  at  $169,000,000;  which  is  prob- 
ably too  low,  and  does  not  include  the  income  from  banking  and 
insurance  business,  more  than  half  of  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, and  for  which  pemaps  eleven  millions  of  dollars  or 
more  should  be  added — swelling  the  income  from  all  these  sources 
in  1840,  to  $180,000,000.  Add  to  that  sum  fifty  per  cent,  for 
increase,  and  it  would  give  $270,000,000  for  the  income  for  the 
year  ending  June,  Ist,  1860,  derived  from  commerce,  navigation, 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property,  and  so  much  of  the 
income  of  banking  and  the  business  of  insunnce  as  is  derived 
from  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  furnish  very  few  returns  of 
the  products  of  the  forest  and  fisheries,  which  must  be  mostiy 
estimated  from  those  of  the  census  of  1840.  The  value  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  made,  is  included  with  the  products  of  manu&ctur- 
mg  establishments.  The  products  of  me  forest,  in  1840,  in- 
duding  fiiel,  and  excluding  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  have  been  va- 
lued at  about  $38,500,000 ;  and  they  may  be  estimated  in  1850 
at  $50,000,000.  The  net  products  of  the  fisheries  in  1840,  have 
been  estimated  at  over  $10,000^000,  and  they  may  be  estimated 
at  that  sum  for  1850. 

Estimated  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
arising  from  labor  and  capital  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  on  farms,  during  the  year  ending  June  1st,        MiL 

1850,  brought  forward  nearly $658 

Add  for  omissions  and  undervaluations. 42 

Income  from  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining 

industry,  about 465 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation  270 

Income  from  the  forest  estimated  at 50 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  estimated  at 10 

Income  from  banking  and  insurance  not  included  with 
commerce 15 

Total  for  1860 $1,610 
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That  smn  would  giro  an  average  income  to  each  person  in  tbe 
United  States,  of  nearly  sixty-five  dollars ;  and  if  the  averaffe 
consomption  of  each  slave  did  not  exceed  $30  (which  is  the 
la^st  sum  usually  estimated),  it  would  allow  an  average  income 
to  each  free  person  in  the  United  States,  of  about  $70. 

The  returns  of  the  census  of  1840  do  not  include  the  value 
of  animals  slaughtered.  This  information,  contained  in  the  census 
of  1860,  enables  me  to  revise  my  estimate  of  the  income  from 
animals  in  1840,  and  shows  that  the  estimates  contained  on  pages 
458  and  454,  and  carried  into  the  aggr^ates  on  page  462,  were 
not  far  from  correct  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  com 
is  consumed  by  animals,  and  is  included  in  the  value  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  slaughtered. 

The  remarks  at  the  end  of  section  18  of  chap.  xiv.  (ante 
pages  463,  464)  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States  in 
1850,  and  to  the  census  of  that  year,  nearly  as  well  as  to  the 
census  and  year  1840.  Cotton  was  not  so  high  in  1840  as  it 
was  in  1850 ;  and  hence  the  income  of  the  cotton-planting  States, 
and  the  profit  of  slave  labor  in  them,  was  greater  at  the  latter 
than  it  was  at  the  former  period.  The  income  in  1850,  of  slave 
labor  in  Louisiana^  Mississippi,  and  some  other  States,  exceeded 
the  income  from  free  agricultural  labor  in  the  North-western 
States,  much  more  than  appears  from  the  table  on  page  462. 

Why  is  it  that  fiirming  lands  in  Massachusetts  are  worth  twice 
as  much  as  those  of  the  same  quality  in  VermiMit  and  Ohio ;  and 
from  three  to  four  tioies  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  quality  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsm  ?*  Why  is  it,  that 
the  mcrease  of  wealth,  and  particularly  of  the  value  of  real  estate, 
baa  been  so  much  more  rapid  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Vermont^ 
and  in  the  northern  district  of  New  York  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
average  amount  of  productive  industry  to  each  person  is  about 
twice  as  great  in  Massachusetts  as  it  is  in  Yermont,  Ohio,  or  any 
of  the  rich  agricultural  States  of  the  North-west  f  Why  is  it, 
that  from  1840  to  1850,  the  increase  of  population  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  was  from  34  to  35  per  cent.,  and  less 
than  8  per  cent,  in  Vermont;  and  that  great  numbers  of  persona 
went  from  the  latter  to  the  fonner,  in  search  of  employment  f 
Why  are  all  the  agricultural  countries  of  the  earth  poor,  when 
compared  with  manufacturiug  countries  f  Why  is  a^cultural 
Ireland  poor,  and  manufactunng  Britain  immensely  ridi,  beyond 
all  former  examples,  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  How  can 
these  results  (shown  bv  the  censuses  of  the  United  States,  of 
1840  and  1850,  and  the  statistics  of  other  countries),  be  ao- 

•  See  Tables  L,  H.,  IV.,  and  V.,  in  section  1,  of  this  ohaptex; 
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counted  for  ?  TheBe  are  questions  which  should  command  the 
attention,  not  only  of  every  statesman,  bat  of  every  fiirmer  and 
of  every  citizen.  I  cannot  account  for  the  facts,  for  the  condition 
of  classes,  communities,  states,  and  nations,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  progress  made  by  them  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  particularly  during  the  hist  forty  years,  except  on  the  prin- 
ciples stated  and  discussed  in  these  essays.  Let  every  man 
inquire  into  the  causes  for  himseIC 
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A. 

Africa^  676. 

Agricalture — ^preceded  by  the  use  of  the  raetak  and  the  mechaiiie 
arte,  58  to  60,  and  dependent  upon  them,  149  and  176. 

Agricultural  implements — ^improvements  in,  177. 

Agricultural  products — of  England,  419  and  427 ;  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  441 ;  of  France,  219  and  443;  of  Mexico,  449  ; 
of  the  United  States,  453,  and  622  to  625 — ^Increase  of  in 
Europe,  219  to  225.    See  also  Wheat,  Cotton,  &o. 

Alcohol: — ^its  properties,  533  ;  its  effects,  5d5  to  537 ;  qnantitiei 
.    consumed,  540  to  545. 

American  Colonies^-their  settlement  and  progress  in  population,  578 
to  683. 

Anti-Masonry  and  Anti-Slaveiy,  117. 

Argentine  Republic,  601  and  613. 

Aristocracy — ^the  different  classes,  their  characteristics  and  influ- 
ence, 96. 

ArtefT-^the  useful  arts  and  agriculture  among  ancient  nations,  175. 

Asia-:— population  of^  573  to  576. 

Assignata  of  France,  253  and  268  ;  of  Russia,  254. 

Aqsoeiations  and  Corporations — their  origin  and  character,  494  and 
513 ;  their  advantages,  495  and  517 ;  their  influence  on 
dyil  Uberty,  531. 

Auricular  Confession  and  its  influence,  68. 

Austrian  Empire,  220  and  416.    See  also  Europe. 

B. 

Balanoe  of  trade — the  causes  which  produce  it,  369 ;  effecte  of  an 
advene  balance,  32,  258  to  263,  and  407  ;  eflfects  of  fordgn 
debts,  382  to  385,  and  393  to  402. 
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Banks  and  banking — ^history  o(  252 ;  notes  issued  in  Europe  and 
America,  253  to  257 ;  in  the  United  States,  261,  264 ;  fiul 
ures  of,  32  and  267  to  269.   Remedy  suggested,  269. 

Bankruptcies— -See  Failures. 

Barley — production  and  use  o^  214. 

Belgium — See  Holland  and  Belgium ;  also  Europe. 

Benefit  Societies,  523. 

Bolivia,  613. 

Brazil,  602. 

British  Provinces  of  North  America,  594  to  599. 

Buckwheat  and  Millet,  215. 

Buenos  Ayres — See  Argentine  Republic. 

Building8--See  Houses. 

C. 

Canada,  594  to  598. 

Canals,  501  «b4  508. 

Capital— should  be  divided  into  material  and  immaterial,  180 ;  and 
distinguished  from  materials  and  products,  129  to  182;  im- 
-naterial  capital  more  important  and  difficult  to  acquire  tfaa& 
material  capital,  134  ana  135.  Capital  employed  in  Great 
Britain  in  agriculture,  481 ;  do.  in  manufiu^ures  and  minings 
432  and  433 ;  amount  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
agriculture,  460  and  618 ;  do.  in  manufactures,  455  and  626 
to  628  ;  do.  in  mining,  457  ;  do.  in  commerce,  459;  com- 
parative amount  to  e«^  person,  in  each  employm^t,  460. 

Capital  and  labor — ^importance  of  organizing  them,  494. 

Castes  and  condition  of  society  in  ancient  times,  512. 

Carriages  and  Coaches,  500. 

Catholic  Church — ^its  system  of  Government,  77.  See  aho  Popa 
and  priesthood. 

Centralization  of  power — its  evil  tendencies,  100  to  108. 

Cereal  grains — their  history,  production  and  consumption,  211 
to  222. 

Charters  of  dties  and  towns,  101  and  514. 

Cheap  goods  and  products — ^what  is  the  true  test  of  dxeapneas  to  tho 
consumer,  479  to  480. 

Chili,  601  and  613. 

China,  574. 

Chimneys — ^their  origin,  181. 

Chloroform,  534  and  536. 

Ghristians—character  and  usages  of  the  early  Christians,  88. 

Christianity  and  church  government — their  supposed  end  aiid  pur- 
pose, 78  to  75.  See  also  Religions,  R^gious  Peneenti^ms^ 
Protestant  Churches,  and  Eodesiastieal  €k»vernmeiit 


\ 
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Civilnatioii  defined,  54.  Inditttiy,  properij  and  edacation  lie  at  ite 
foundation,  65  ;  snoceasive  steps  in  its  piograw,  56  to  05 ; 
its  origin  in  warm  climates,  178. 

Civil  liberty — ^its  progress,  120  and  614. 

Clergy — See  Pope  and  Priesthood ;  also  Eoclesiastica]  Government 

Coal — its  uses  and  production,  169  and  168. 

Coffee — its  production  and  consumption,  229  and  232 ;  its  good 
influence,  284  and  644. 

Combinations  of  political  partisans,  and  their  evil  influences,  112. 
See  also  Politioal  Associations  and  Parties. 

Coin — an  instrument  of  commerce,  132  ;  exports  o^  and  imports 
into  the  United  States,  268  to  260.    See  Precious  Metals. 

Cold  and  heat — ^their  influences,  188  and  184. 

Colonial  policy  of  Europe,  141. 

Colonization  Societies,  619. 

Commerce — its  origin,  basis  and  advantages,  -60 ;  its  object  and 
legitimate  sphere,  867  to  869.  Domestic  oommerce  depends 
on  a  division  of  employments,  870.  Tendencies  of  commerce, 
88  and  878.  Exports  and  imports,  on  what  they  depend, 
878  to  880 ;  how  influenced  by  paper  money,  880.  How 
foreign  commerce  should  be  regulated,  886  to  889.  Exports, 
imports  and  foreign  debts  of  the  United  States,  from  1790 
to  1860,  p.  889  to  402.  Exports  and  commercial  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  408  to  409  and  885  to  842  ;'do.  of  France, 
410  to  418;  do.  of  Belgium,  416  ;  do.  of  Austria,  Russia 
and  Cuba,  416.  Effects  of  foreign  commerce  on  industry,  498. 

Common  law — See  Laws  and  Grovemment  of  England. 

Common  Schools — See  Schools. 

Competition — utility  o^  and  injurious  effects  of  excesrive  competi- 
tion, 297. 

Confederation,  or  Confederacy,  102  and  614. 

Consolidated  Government,  108. 

Conventions — See  Political  Conventions. 

Copper — uses  of,  and  quantities  produced,  161  to  168 ;  prices  of^  849. 

Corporations — See  Associations  and  Corporations. 

Cotton — the  production,  manu&cture,  and  trade  in,  199  to  209 ; 
'  comparative  prices  of  cotton  goods,  885  to  841. 

Cuba — exports  of,  416 ;  population,  599.   See  also  Coffin  and  Sugar. 

D. 

Debti — ^tbeir  depressing  influence  upon  individuals  and  nations,  382. 

Foreign  debts  more  injurious  to  a  community  than  domestic 

dabtB,885;  foreign debtofUnitedSutasfrom  1820 to  185(]( 

p.  395  to  402 ;  foreign  debts  due  to  Great  Britain,  484  to  485 

29* 
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Demand  and  supply— eflbet  of  on  prioeB,  301  and  304.  Nainnl 
limit  to  the  demand  for  food — no  limit  but  poverty  to  the 
demand  for  objects  of  ornament  and  foshion,  303. 

Democracy  defined.  It  cannot  be  sustained  in  its  purity  among  a 
very  ignorant  people,  94. 

Denmark,  570,  and  see  Europe. 

Dependence  of  men  upon  their  fellow  citiaens,  3*71. 

Despotism — its  causes  and  instruments,  16  and  02. 

Distillation,  533. 

Division  of  employments,  136.  It  should  be^  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  a  peo^e  278.  Too  many  employed  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  in  Irelan<i^  286  to  2S0. 
Inflections  upon  an  improper  division,  and  its  effects,  285  to 
296. 

Duties-^-See  Protective  duties. 

Eodesiastical  Government — ^its  origin  and  progress,  75  and  514 ; 
its  tyranny,  66  to  73.    See  Pope  ana  Priesthood. 

Ecuador,  602  and  613. 

Education — ^its  different  kinds,  and  history  of  its  progress  in  Scotland 
and  New  England,  43  to  47.  Education  and  exercise  neces- 
sary to  develope  the  foculties  of  man,  49  to  53.  See  abo 
Mind,  Man,  Schools,  and  Opinions. 

Elections  by  general  ticket — evils  o(  and  remedy  suggested,  113. 

Electric  Telegraphs,  506. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  565  to  567 ;  to  the 
United  States,  566  and  588  to  591. 

Employments — See  Division  of  Employments. 

Employments  personified,  143. 

En^and  and  Wales,  559,  and  see  Great  Britain. 

Eras  in  the  history  of  England,  109. 

Eras  of  reform  in  government  and  jurisprudence,  120. 

Ether,  534  and  536. 

Europe — ^production  of  grain  in,  219  to  225  ;  do.  of  the  metals, 
159 ;  money  in  drcuktion,  252  to  266  ;  popuUtion  of^  551. 

Exports  of  a  country— on  what  they  depend,  378.   See  Ck>nmieroe. 

F. 

Facts — the  principles  of  political  economy  should  be  deduced  from 

fiacts,  471. 
Factories — ^number  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Statoi, 

205. 
Failures  of  banks  and  business  men,  32,  268,  269,  323,  and  407. 
Famines,  dearths,  and  scarcities  of  food,  223,  324  to  325. 
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Fatalkm — iti  inflnenoe  on  the  character  of  the  Mahometana,  8Y. 

Feudal  privileges,  460. 

Field  of  employment  defined — ^ita  importance,  186. 

Fire-arms — see  Gunpowder. 

Flax  and  hemp— production  and  manu&cture  of^  106  and  625; 
prices  of  linen  goods,  385  to  842. 

Flour— trade  in,  221 ;  prices  of,  in  Cincinnati,  858  ;  do.  in  New 
York,  from  1828  to  1851,  865  to  856  ;  see  also  Wheat 

France— the  population,  revenucB,  and  power  o(  from  1780  to 
1815,  compattd  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  20 ;  production 
of  grain,  210  ;  do.  of  wine,  286;  of  its  commerce,  410  to 
414  ;  do.  population,  555  to  558. 

Free-Masonry,  522. 

Free  production,  but  not  free  trade — the  true  rule,  471. 

Free  trade— theory  of  cost  and  price,  814 ;  theory  of  the  effect  of 
competition,  315 ;  fidse  assumptions  involved  in  the  theory, 
816  to  818,  and  475  to  408;  prinoipleB  and  effects  o^ 
878  to  878,  and  474 ;  it  favon  monopolies,  878 ;  maxims 
o(  475. 

Freights — prices  o^  861. 

Friendly,  or  benefit  sodetses,  523. 

Fnurality  and  economy,  180. 

Fuel— its  great  importance,  181  to  184,  and  187. 

Furniture — value  dt,  made  in  each  state  in  1840,  464  to  466. 

6. 

Germany — see  Europe. 

Glass  windows — ^their  origin,  180. 

Gold — see  Precious  Metaitt. 

Government — ^how  nations  are  governed,  01  to  03  ;  reforms  in,  120. 

Grain — ^production  of  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  210  to  225,  and  622  ;  prices  of,  in  United  Sutes, 
353  to  866 ;  prices  in  Great  Britain,  810  to  322 ;  prices  in 
France,  861. 

Qnai  Britain — ^power,  Ac  from  1780  to  1815,  compared  with 
France,  20;  production  and  imports  of  grain,  210,  222, 
410,  and  427 ;  commeroe  o^  408  to  400 ;  progress  of  in- 
dustry, and  increase  of  income  and  wealth,  418  to  440; 
money  in  cireulation,  248,  256,  and  266 ;  population,  550 
to  565  ;  emigration,  566.  See  also  Manuftctures  and  Metals. 

Guattoala,  618. 

Guiana,  618. 

Guilds--their  origm  and  character,  513. 

Gunpowder — ^its  uses  and  influence  on  war,  and  on'industry,  20 
to  22. 
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Hardware— eomparatiTe  prioea  of,  at  difleront  perioda,  985  and  850. 

Hemp — see  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Hindoetan,  202,  203,  and  575. 

Hop — see  Pork. 

Holland  and  Belgium — agricultural  products,  441 ;  moome  and 
wealth,  421,  440  to  442,  and  445  ;  commerce,  414  to  416 ; 
population,  567.    See  Europe. 

Honaea— condition  o(  in  former  ages,  181, 185  to  188;  sufiering 
and  mortafity  for  want  of  comfortable  houaes,  186  to  188, 
and  282 ;  number  and  value  of,  biult  in  each  state  in  1840, 
464 ;  value  o(  in  Great  Britain,  424  to  426. 


I. 

Im]DignitioB-*iiee  emigration.  * 

Importa— -on  what  they  depend,  370;  how  influenced  by  paper 
money,  380  ;  of  the  United  States,  303  to  402  ;  of  flour 
and  grain  into  Great  Britain,  222  ;  da  ct  cotton,  201 ;  do^ 
of  wool,  104. 

Income-^f  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  4 18  to  430,  and  445 ;  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  421,  441,  and  445  ;  of  France,  442 
to  447 ;  of  Mexico,  440  ;  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  448 ;  of 
the  United  States  461,  and  625  to  620 ;  do.  from  agricul- 
ture, 453  to  455,  and  622  to  625 ;  do.  from  manu&ctnres, 
455  and  626  to  628 ;  do.  from  mining,  dba  457  to  462 ;  do. 
from  commerce  and  navigation,  458. 

India— see  Hindoetan. 

Indian  com — ita  history  and  produotioa,  216. 

Inctiana — their  numben,  603  to  613 ;  their  industiy,  608  and  610 ; 
they  should  be  united  under  a  territorial  govermnent^  110, 
120,  and  612. 

Industry — see  Income  and  Rental. 

Inqui8ition---origin  aiud  character  of  the  pi^iah  inquisition,  85 
and  86. 

InteUeot— see  Mind  and  Intelligence. 

Intelligence — ^not  sufficient  in  Gatholie,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan 
countries,  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  people,  135. 

Intereat  on  loans,  311 ;  effect  of  high  ratea  of  interest^  313  and  314. 

Intoxicating  drinks— see  Alcohol  and  Wine.  * 

Inventions  and  machinery — ^their  effects  upon  the  induatry,  powei^ 
and  population  of  Great  Britttti,  23  and  272 ;  they  pn> 
dnced  the  overthrow  of  Ni^leon,  30. 
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Irdand — ito  poverty  and  tii£fariiigi|  882, 429,  and  480 ;  tkeir  eawe^ 

887  to  292,  and  564. 
Iron-HiiiaDtitieB  produced  and  consomed  in  different  ooantries,  155* 

to  161 ;  prioea  at  different  perioda,  827,  382,  835,  845, 

and  846. 
Italy — ^itB  condition,  450  and  553  ;  its  population,  552. 

1. 

Japan,  574. 

Jeanita — their  origin,  character,  and  inflnence,  519. 


L. 

Labor— jpn<^  o(  ^<^  regulated,  304;  comparative  prieea  cf^in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  805;  prices  o^  from  the 
12th  to  the  16th  century,  825  to  831. 

Laboring  classes — ^their  comparative  condition  in  the  14th  and  19th 
centuries,  327  to  331,  and  512  ;  restraint  on  them,  469. 

Labor  and  capital — ^importance  of  oiganiang  them,  494. 

Lands — ^prices  of,  how  regulated,  807;  population  increases  their 
value,  307  to  310. 

Laws  and  government  of  EngUmd— origin  and  progress  ot  105  to 
111,  and  121. 

Laws  of  nature— examined  and  defined,  2 ;  importance  of  under- 
standing them,  1,  and  8  to  10 ;  moral  law  of  nature  distin- 
guished from  the  physical  kws  of  nature,  6 ;  tendency  of  the 
physical  Uiws  of  nature  to  govern  tiade  and  conuneroe,  32, 
38,  and  378. 

Lead-^uses  and  production  o(  165 ;  prices  of,  349. 

Leather — ^its  production  and  manufacture,  209. 

Libraries — see  school  district  libraries. 

Linen — see  Flax. 

Local  powers  of  government,  100 ;  importance  ci,  103. 

Locomotives,  503. 

Lords— character  and  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great 
Britain,  110. 

Luxuries — ^thdr  utility  partly  real,  but  mostly  fiustitious,  126. 


Machinery — See  Inventions  and  Machinery. 
Mahometanism — ^its  origin,  progress  and  character,  85  to  89. 
Maiae — See  Indian  Com. 
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Ifan— efieci  of  haUta,  punuita,  aad  ezeroiae  apon  his  oomtitotkNi 
and  character,  19  and  34.  Gonstitatioii,  mental  eKprncity  and 
character  (to  flome  extent),  of  paranta,  transmitted  to  their 
children,  37.  Purposes  for  which  he  was  designed,  39 .  His 
leading  passions  enumerated,  and  their  influence  described, 
39  to  43. 

MannfMstures — their  effects  upon  markets  and  agriculture,  147; 
their  general  influence,  189.  Of  wool,  192  to  195;  of  flax 
and  hemp,  196;  of  silk,  197;  of  cotton,  201  to  209;  of 
leather,  209.    For  income  from,  see'ilncome. 

Markets,  the  principal  stimulants  of  industry,  141 ;  they  depend 
mostly  on  a  division  of  employments,  371. 

Mariner's  Compass,  189. 

Massachusetts — ^its  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  014. 

Maxims  of  free  trade,  475 ;  critical  examination  oiy  477. 

Meohankm  and  the  use  of  metals  precede  agriculture,  58  to  60  ; 
effect  of,  on  the  character  of  nations,  146.   See  Manofiurtnres. 

Metals — their  use  precedes  a^culture  and  a  division  of  employments 
58  to  60 ;  general  history  and  use  of^  152  ;  quantities  pro- 
duced in  each  country  of  Europe,  159.  General  reflections 
upon  the  influence  of  minmg  mdustiy  and  the  metak,  169 
to  174. 

Mexico— productive  industiy  and  ocmdidon  o(  448  to  450 ;  popda- 
tion,  600. 

Mind  or  Intellect — ^importance  of  its  devek^ment  and  cultivation, 
8  and  18 ;  inherent  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  12 ;  be- 
ing dependent  on  physical  oigans,  its  capacity  depends  on 
the  perfection  and  (hscipline  of  those  organs,  34  to  35 ;  not 
sufficiently  developed  in  Catholic,  Mahometan,  and  pagan 
countries,  to  render  the  industry  of  the  people  very  produc- 
tive, 135. 

Mining — See  Metals,  and  Precious  Metals. 

Missionaries,  519. 

Money — amount  to  each  person  in  the  United  States,  and  in  eadi 
country  of  Europe,  264  to  266. 

Monks  and  Monastic  Oiders,  56  and  518. 

Monopolies — ^their  character,  469  to  470  and  494 ;  hvond  by  free 
trade,  373.    See  Corporations. 

Motmonism — its  origin  and  cnaracter,  89. 

Mortality  occasioned  by  fiunines,  a  want  of  food,  4c.,  223  and  325; 
decennial  ratio  o^  in  the  United  States,  591. 
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National  Character,  hew  formed,  87  to  88. 

Native  Americanum,  117. 

Neoeaaaries— See  Wants. 

Netherlands — See  Holland  and  Belgium. 

New  Brunswick,  597. 

New  Grenada,  602  and  618. 

mcaragaa,  618. 

Norway,  571,  and  see  Bniope. 

Nova  Scotia,  597. 

Ot 

OatB,  214. 

Odd  Fellows,  527. 

Opinions — influMMe  oi;  on  the  conduct  and  acts  of  meiu  18.  Meaaa 

used  in  some  countries  to  htm  the  opikiions  and  govern  the  | 

people,  15.  I 

i 

Papianism— See  Religion. 

Pain  and  evil  to  whidi  man  is  subject — ^how  they  arise,  88.  I 

Paper — ^invention  and  manufacture  o(  191.  I 

Paper  Money— 43ee  Banks  and  Banking.  I 

Patagonia,  618.  { 

Peru,  602  and  618. 

Pknk  Roads,  507.  I 

Ploughs — See  Agricultural  Implements. 

Poisons  and  their  operation,  688. 

Political  associations  and  pivties,  112  and  520. 

Political  Conventions,  521. 

Pope  and  Priesthood  of  the  Romish  Church — their  tyranny  and 
influence  over  the  people,  and  upon  the  progress  of  nations, 
15|  66  to  78,  and  616;  effect  o(  on  our  elections,  118. 
See  also  Religious  Persecutions. 

Population — general  laws  which  govern  it,  646  and  576 ;  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  648  ;  of  Europe,  551  to  571 ;  Asia,  678 ; 
China  and  Japan,  574  ;  Turkey,  575 ;  Africa,  576  ;  Ameri- 
can ColoniaB,  678  to  588 ;  United  States,  584  to  587  ;  other 
countries  of  America,  594  to  602  and  618.  Number  of  In- 
dians, 608  to  618. 

Pork— <iuantities  and  prices  o^  852. 

Porto  Kco,  600. 
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Portugal — See  Spain  and  PoitngaL 

PoatB  and  Post  Offices,  497. 

Potatoes-^their  production  and  value,  217. 

Powder — See  Gunpowder. 

Power-Looma,  205  and  338. 

Precious  Metals — their  use  as  monqr,  240;  production  and  ooa* 
sumption  o(  from  1492  to  1 850,  p.  243  to  252  ;  use  of^  as 
a  standard  or  measure  of  value,  240,  300 ;  causes  of  their 
fluctuations  in  value,  300. 

Prices — regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  901 ;  comparative  prieei 
of  labor  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  305 ;  prices  of 
lands,  307  ;  of  wheat  from  1120  to  1850,  and  comparative 
prices,  319  to  322  ;  of  kbor,  rentB  and  provisions  from  the 
12th  to  16th  centuiy,  825  to  931 ;  of  ships  and  iroain 
15th  centuiy,  326  ;  of  Britbh  exports,  332  to  352  ;  of  pork, 
flour,  grain,  drc,  in  the  United  States,  352  to  366 ;  of  wheat 
in  Fiwoe,  861 ;  of  Mghte  and  tnMpoHntiop,  861  to  864. 

mt)d«ction,  and  productive  ioAstry  defined,  133.    Sm  looome. 

Products— See  Income,  and  Agrictdtural  products. 

Ph>fits  on  capital,  311. 

Pyopertj — valuation  o(  in  England  in  1688,  p.  418  to  420;  in 
Grreat  Britain  at  different  periods,  426,  431  to  439 ;  in 
Eranoe  and  the  Netherlands,  444  and  445 ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 614  ;  in  Viiginiai  616 ;  in  the  several  States,  615,  and 
618  to  619. 

Firoteetive  duties  and  their  effects,  335  to  343, 373  to  375, 379  and 
486  to  489.  How  fordgn  commerce  should  be  regulated,  985 
to  889. 

Protestant  Churches,  76  and  515. 

Ptovidences— on  the  general  and  special  providences  of  God,  and  Uia 
use  of  natural  causes  to  effect  his  purposes,  11. 

Prussia— products  of  gnun,  221 ;  of  the  metals,  159 ;  population^  569. 

R. 

Btthroads  and  Locomotives,  503  to  505 ;  their  eflfocte,  asd  prodao- 

tiveness  to  stockholders,  507  to  511. 
Reforms  in  jurisprudence  and  matters  of  government^  120. 
Beligion — ^influence  of  the  different  systems  of  religion  on  man,  and 

the  progress  of  nations,  515  to  517. 
Bdigious  Persecutions,  67, 69  to  71, 84  to  87,  549  and  558 ;  effect 

of,  on  France,  Holland  and  England,  446  and  447. 
Rental  of  Great  Britain  at  difierent  periods,  418  to  424,  and  437. 
Bents — ^what  regulates  their  amount,  310.  Bents  in  die  I3th  and 

14th  centuries,  325,  328  and  329. 
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Bepresentative  sygtom  of  legislation — ito  origin,  104. 

Revenues— of  Great  Britain,  27,  408  and  409 ;  of  France,  29  ;  of 

the  United  States  from  customs,  894. 
Revolution  of  France  of  1789 — causes  of,  and  the  means  used  to 

excite  the  people,  16  and  28 ;  number  of  its  victims,  558. 
Rice,  215. 

Roads  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  499. 
Roman  Catholic  Church — ^its  system  of  government^  77. 
Roman  Empire— its  population,  548  to  550 ;  causes  of  its  dediae 

axld  fall,  67,  71,  87,  and  549. 
RusBsia — ^products  of  grain,  220 ;  commeroe,  416  ;  paper  money  in 

use,  249  and  252  to  254;  population,  57.'.     See  also 

Europe. 
Rye— -production  and  consumption  o(  213  and  219  to  222. 


Savings  Banks,  524. 

Saw  Mills — their  invention  and  use,  185. 

Schools — ^first  estaUishment  of  common  schools  in  Scotland  and 

New  England,  44  to  46 ;  the  state  of  ednoation  in  many 

other  countries,  47.    See  also  Education. 
School  District  Libraries — their  ori^n  and  importance,  47  and  48. 
Science^  Inventions,  and  £Ksooveries-*their  inftuenoe  on  the  progwas 

of  civilization,  62  to  65,  and  72. 
^Scotland,  660.    See  Great  Britain. 

Silk — ^production  and  manufacture  o(  197 ;  ynom,  St5  lo  342. 
Silver-— See  Precious  Metals. 
Shives — ^number,  586  ;  average  and  aggregate  value  in  the  several 

SUtes,  619. 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations — ^ItB  character  and  influence)  470 ;  his 

errors  and  their  cause,  473. 
Sons  of  Temperance,  528. 
ISpain  and  Portugal— condition,  450 ;  population,  554.    See  ali» 

Europe. 
Spindles  in  use  in  diflferent  countries,  206. 
Spirituous  Laquord — See  Alcohol  and  Wine. 
Steamboats  and  Ocean  Steamers,  505  and  511. 
Steam  Engines — their  invention,  181. 
Stoves — their  invention,  181. 
Sngar-4tB  production  and  consumption,  226. 
Supply — See  Demand  and  Supply. 
Bidden,  571,  and  see  Europe. 
Switierlaad,  671,  and  see  Europe. 
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T. 

Taiiff— See  Proteedye  Duties. 

Tea — ^production  and  consumption  ct,2Sl;  its  good  efleefes^  284 

and  544. 
Telegraphs,  506. 
Temperance  Sodeties,  528. 
Tin — ^oses  and  production  o(  164;  prices,  849. 
Tobacco— itB  production  and  consumption,  288. 
Tonnage  and  number  of  veaads  of  Great  Britain,  404;  tonnage  of 

Holland  and  Europe  in  1690,  p.  442 ;  do.  of  the  lifted 

SUtes,  408. 
Turkey — its  population  and  free  trade  policy,  575.    See  Eoropa. 
Turnpike  Roads— ^>rigin  of,  500. 


United  Slates — ^their  settlement  and  population,  578  to  591 ;  agti- 
cultural  products,  453  and  622  to  626  ;  cotton,  201 ;  in- 
come from  manufiictories  and  other  industry,  455  to  464, 
and  626  to  629 ;  commerce,  889  to  402 ;  foreign  debts, 
895  to  402 ;  coin  and  bank  notes  in  dronlatioii,  257  to 
264. 

United  States  Bank  <^Pennsylyanift— causes  of  its  Mure,  82. 

Useful  Arts— See  Arts. 

Utility — definition  o£  It  is  the  principal  test  to  determine  the  moral 
laws  of  nature,  7. 


?. 

Valuations  of  Property — See  Property. 

Values — ^basiso^  125  and  127;  measure,  or  standard  <^Talne^  300; 

market  value  or  price  of  products,  801 ;  value  of  lands,  how 

increased  by  population,  807  to  810. 
Veneiuelai  602  and  613. 

W. 

Wants  enumerated  and  defined,  125,  and  274  to  288. 

War — ^how  influenced,  and  its  character  changed  by  gunpowdei; 

fire-arms,  and  tiie  mechiuiic  arts,  20. 
Wealth  and  its  basis,  128 ;  its  production  and  aoenmulation,  13(k 

See  also  Property  and  Income. 
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W6BtI]idialB]Andi,613. 

Wheat— production  and  consamption  ci,  21 1»  219  to  222.    Sea 

alio  Prioes. 
Wine — ^its  production  and  oonsumpticxif  285. 
Wool — ^production  and  manu^Bctore  o^  192  to  196 ;  cookparatifa 

prioea  of  woollen  goods,  335  to  841. 

1. 

ZIno— its  uses,  and  tin  trade  in  it,  167. 
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